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JOSEPH     AV  I  L  M  0  T  ; 
OR,    THE   MEMOIRS    OF    A    MAN-SERVANT. 


I'',: 


CnAPTEE    I. 


THE   SCHOOL. 


— whicli  was  situated  in  the  ncighbourliood  of 
Leicester— I  had  no  associations.  I  never  remem- 
bered to  have  been  elsewhere  :  no  happy  homo 
received  me  when  the  half-yearly  holidays  came 
round.  I  never  had  experienced  any  parental 
I  WAS  Mteen  years  of  age  when  tne  senooiiua»t«r,  care :  I  was  told  that  my  father  and  pother  had 
at  whose  estallishment'l  hod  been  brought  up  both  perished  of  --;Fclom.c  -^^^y  when  I 
from  my  eaidiest  infancv,  was  seized  with  apoplexy  was  a  babe  m  my  cradJe.  I  had  no  lelatives  nor 
anTdTed^  a  few  houiL     Beyond  this  seminary  !  friends-at  least  not  to  my  knowledge:  for  none 


I  WAS  fifteen  years  of  age  when  the  schoohnaster, 
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eyep  came  to  see  mo.  I  was  not  awaro  ll0^v  it 
had  happened  that  I  was  placed  at  this  school, 
nor  who  paid  for  my  raaiutcuancc  there.  All  Tay 
experiences  were  those  of  a  friendless  orphan ; 
and  I  was  oven  ignorant  for  what  profession, 
trade,  or  calling  I  might  have  been  destined — 
what  views  might  have  been  entertained  concern- 
ing mc — and  whether  there  were  persons  in  the 
world  sufficiently  interested  in  me  to  have  any 
such  views  at  all. 

Mr.  Nelson's  academy  was  what  might  be 
termed  a  second-rate  one, — the  boys  for  the  most 
part  consisting  of  tradesmen's  sons ;  and  thus  the 
education  we  received  was  far  more  of  a  com- 
mercial than  of  a  classical  nature.  The  echolors 
in  the  higher  classes,  however,  Icarat  Latin ; — 
while  such  accomplishments  &s  drawing  and 
dancing  were  considered  as  extras,  to  bo  paid 
additionally  foi", — and  for  which  no  provision  was 
made  on  my  account.  It  v/as  a  cheap  school, 
the  terms  averaging  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
l^ounds  a  year.  There  were  altogether  about 
twenty  boarders,  arid  double  that  number  of  day- 
scholars.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  kept  this 
seminai'y,  had  iio  eliildren  of  their  own :  thoy  were 
elderly  people, — practising  a  great  deal  of  mean- 
ness mider  the  name  of  economy,  and  stinting 
their  pupils  very  much  in  respect  to  fare  with  the 
pretence  of  the  most  sedulous  regard  for  their 
health.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  positive 
cruelty  in  their  treatment  towards  us ;  and  during 
the  holidays,  when  I  was  the  only  scholar  who, 
liaving  no  home  to  go  to,  remained  at  the  academy, 
I  occasionally  experienced  some  little  indulgences. 
For  these  I  was  indebted  rather  to  Mr.  Nelson 
than  to  his  wife,  he  being  the  kinder  of  the  two. 
But  even  if  I  had  been  surrounded  with  all 
l^ossiblo  comforts,  and  had  found  myself  the 
object  of  the  most  affectionate  attentions, — these 
could  not  have  compensated  for  the  want  of  that 
happy  variety  and  the  absence  of  those  cheering 
influences  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  love 
of  parents  and  in  periodical  visits  to  home.  My 
life  at  school  was  therefore  a  monotonous  and  on 
unhappy  one ;  and  H  I  were  not  naturally  of  a 
somewhat  gay  disposition,  I  should  have  pined 
and  sickened  with  sorrow  at  such  a  mode  of 
existence.  Even  as  it  wa.<),  my  heart  used  to  be 
riven  with  the  sorest  pangs  when  "  breaking-up 
day  "  arrived — when  the  joyous  voices  of  my  school- 
fellows combined  in  the  thrilhng  chorus  of  the 
lioliday  songs — when  the  boxes  were  packed  up, 
all  save  mine — and  when  I  heard  them  gleefully 
tolling  each  other  how  they  should  amuse  them- 
selves, and  what  diversions  would  bo  certain  to 
await  them  at  the  parental  dwellings  to  which 
they  were  about  to  repair.  And  then,  too,  when 
they  were  all  gone  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
spacious  school-room,  how  my  yoimg  heart  swelled 
almost  to  bursting ! — what  suffocating  sobs  rose 
up  in  my  throat !  what  bitter  scalding  tears  rained 
down  my  cheeks  !  Some  of  the  boys  were  wont 
to  promise  that  they  would  ask  then-  fathers  and 
mothers  to  imnte  "  Pretty  Joo  " — for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  I  was  famiharly  called— to  pass  a 
few  days  at  their  house ;  and  at  first  I  was  com- 
forted by  this  prospect  of  going  even  amongst 
strangers:  but  doubtless  the  fathers  and  mothers 
thought  it  was  quite  eufhcient  to  have  their  own 
chikbcn  to  keep,  to  amuse,  and  to  divert,  without 


caring  about  a  stranger-child, — for  the  invitations 
never  arrived;  so  that  at  last,  when  breaking-up 
days  came  round  again,  and  those  promises  on  the 
part  of  my  young  companions  were  renewed  with 
well-meaning  emphasis  and  generous  sincerity,  I 
only  acknowledged  them  with  a  sad  and  sickly 
smile :  for  I  knew  that  they  would  not  be  ful- 
fiUcd. 

I  wa3  called  Pretty  Joe  because  I  was  considered 
to  be  the  best-looking  boy  in  the  school.  I  was 
not  tail  for  my  age — and  was  slightly  built :  but  I 
behove  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that  I  had  a  very 
genteel  appearance  and  was  symmetrically  shaped. 
I  can  well  remember  what  I  was  at  fifteen :  a  pro- 
fusion of  dark  hair  clustered  in  natural  curls  about 
my  head,  and  was  parted  over  a  high  pale  brow  : 
my  dark  eyes  had  an  expicssion  of  softness,  with- 
out being  absolutely  melancholy :  my  featm-es  were 
delicate,  and  of  even  feminine  regularity.  The 
boys  used  to  say  what  nice  teeth  I  had ;  and  for 
person  Ell  cleanliness  Joseph  Wilmot  was  invariably 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Nelson  as  an  example.  I  was  con- 
Eidcred  to  be  intelligent  and  quick ;  and  as  I  gene- 
rally mastered  my  lessons  more  readily  than  most 
of  my  schoolfellows,  I  never  hesitated  to  assist 
them  in  their  tasks.  Naturally  good-natured  and 
obliging,  I  was  an  almost  universal  favom'ite  ;  and 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  ever  bullied  or  ill- 
treated  by  those  who  were  older  and  bigger  than 
myself. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  at  unnecessary  length  upon 
that  portion  of  my  existence  which  was  passed  at 
school.  It  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  when  I  had 
completed  my  fifteenth  year,  that  ilr.  Nelson  was 
suddenly  earned  olT  by  apoplexy.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  holidays, — and  there- 
fore when  all  the  scholars,  with  the  exception  of 
myself,  were  away  at  home.  Even  before  the 
funeral  took  place,  I  overheard  the  servants  saying 
amongst  themselves  that  Mrs.  Nelson  did  not  in- 
tend to  carry  on  the  school ;  and  then  for  the  first 
time  I  began  to  wonder  for  what  walk  of  life  I  was 
destined.  What  was  to  be  done  with  me  ?  Was 
I  to  continue  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Nelson  P  or 
should  I  at  last  be  informed  whether  I  had  nny 
friends  in  the  world  to  take  charge  of  meP  I 
began  to  experience  considerable  uneasiness  upon 
these  points :  for  I  possessed  an  intelligence  some- 
what beyond  my  years, — but  which  was  neverthe- 
less, in  another  sense,  hampered  and  confined  by 
the  monotonous  existence  I  had  led,  and  by  the 
limitation  of  my  ideas  to  the  narrow  walls  of  that 
seminary. 

The  funeral  took  place — circulars  were  de- 
spatched to  the  parents  of  all  the  boys,  intimating 
that  Mrs.  Nelson  declined  carrying  on  the  semi- 
nary— and  a  board  was  set  up  in  the  front  garden 
announcing  the  premises  to  be  let.  The  servants 
received  a  month's  warning  to  quit;  and  an  up- 
holsterer was  sent  for  to  take  the  furnitxire  on  a 
valuation.  Three  weeks  thus  passed  after  the 
funeral :  and  still  not  a  word  was  dropped  to  me 
by  Mrs.  Nelson  in  respect  to  my  Own  fate.  Every 
day  I  determined  to  question  her — but  I  dared  not : 
she  evidently  felt  the  loss  of  her  husband  decj)ly — ■ 
though  none  of  her  sympathy  was  bestowed  upon 
me ;  for  if  I  ventured  to  accost  her,  she  begged  me 
to  go  and  play  and  not  worry  her.  Play  indeed ! 
I  had  no  one  to  piny  with ;  and  even  if  I  had  hosts 
of  companions,  I  felt  no  inclination  for  any  such 
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diversion, — being  full  of  anxietv,  suspense,  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  my  o-vni  lot.  Indeed, 
not^vitlistaading  that  my  spirits  were  naturally 
good,  thejk  came  not  to  my  succour  now  :  I  grew 
depressed  and  desponding — and  was  perliaps  more 
tiukappy  than  I  ever  yet  had  been.  Methought 
that  the  servants  looked  compassionately  upon  me; 
and  this  circumstance,  so  far  from  cheering  mo, 
served  to  deepen  the  gloom  which  was  settling  it- 
self upon  my  mind :  for  there  seemed  something 
ominous  and  foreboding  in  that  demonstration  of 
sympathy  from  quarters  where  I  had  never  expe- 
rienced it  before. 

At  length — one  morning,  nearly  a  month  after 
the  funeral — as  I  was  seated  moping  in  the  school- 
room, which  never  had  appeared  so  cold  and  com- 
fortless before,  although  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
summer, — I  was  sent  for  into  the  parlour.  There 
I  found  Mrs.  Nelson,  in  her  widow's  weeds,  in  seri- 
ous conversation  with  a  stout  elderly  man,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  the  grocer  that  had  supplied  the  school 
ever  since  I  could  remember.  He  had  a  harsh  and 
even  stem  expression  of  countenance ;  and  as  my 
presence  in  the  parlour  at  once  interrupted  the 
discom'se  which  had  been  going  on,  he  turned 
and  contemplated  me  attentively.  Mrs.  Nelson 
appeared  to  watch  with  some  degree  of  interest 
t!ie  residt  of  this  survey,  which  ended  by  the  gro- 
c-er  giving  an  ominovis  and  solemn  shake  of  the 
head. 

"You  don't  think  ho  will  suit,  Mr.  Jukes?" 
said  the  widow,  in  a  low  mysterious  voice,  but 
nevertheless  perfectly  auiUble  to  me,  as  I  stood 
with  my  cap  in  my  hand  in  the  middle  of  the 
room :  for  I  was  not  asked  to  sit  down,  and  I  did 
not  dare  do  so  of  my  own  accord. 

'•■  He  is  too  slight  and  delicate  for  my  business, 
ma'am,"  replied  the  grocer.  "  You  know,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  I  don't  want  an  extra  hand 
at  all  at  this  present  moment :  but  if  I  could  have 
obliged  one  who  has  been  a  good  customer  to  me 
— particularly  imder  present  circumstances" — and 
he  glanced  at  the  mourning  garments  which  the 
widow  wore — "  I  should  have  been  glad  to  take 
him.  But  he  couldn't  carry  a  heavy  basket  about ; 
and  he's  of  no  use  unless  he  could.  Besides, 
ma'am,  he's  too  genteel  for  the  grocery  and  chcese- 
mongering  line  :  we  want  strong  boys — not  slender 
and  pretty  ones." 

I  felt  that  I  had  become  pale  as  death  while 
Mr.  Jukes  was  thus  speaking :  my  heart  sank 
within  me — a  cold  tremor  came  over  me — I  lite- 
rally sintered :  for  the  truth  of  my  position  was 
now  revealed  in  all  its  utter  di-eariness.  I  had  in- 
deed no  friends  ! — not  a  being  in  the  world  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  in  me — no,  not  even  the 
schoolmistress  herself,  by  whom  I  had  been 
brought  up :  for  she  was  evidently  making  the  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  me  by  thrusting  me  into  the 
service  of  one  who  did  not  want  my  assistance. 
She  threw  a  quick  sidelong  glance  towards  me. 
At  that  moment  the  tears  were  trickling  down  my 
cheeks:  and  being  slightly  touched  by  my  emo- 
tions, she  said,  "  You  can  sit  do^vn,  Joseph." 

"Don't  you  think,  ma'am,"  asked  Mr.  Jukes, 
"  that  he  had  better  leave  tlio  parlour  for  a  few 
minutes  while  we  talk  the  matter  over  r" 

"Yes,  to  be  sm-e — it  would  be  better,"  answered 
tho  widow :  tlien,  turning  to  me,  she  added,  "  Go 
back  to  the  school-room  for  a  little  while,  Joseph — 


but  keep  in  the  way,  as  you  may  perhaps  bo  wanted 
again  presently." 

I  accordingly  issued  from  the  parlour,  closing 
the  door  behind  me :  but  the  moment  I  stood  in 
the  passage  outside,  I  was  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible cui-iosity — indeed,  an  intense  anxiety — to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  discussion  about  to  take 
place  between  those  two  persons  who  had  suddenly 
revealed  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  arbiters  of 
my  destiny.  I  therefore  applied  my  ear  to  the 
keyhole  ;  and,  with  suspended  breath,  lost  not  a 
syllable  of  the  conversation  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed my  departure  from  the  room. 

"  But  if  you  cannot  take  him,  Mr.  Jukes,"  asked 
the  widow,  "  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  him  ? 
It's  impossible  for  me  to  keep  the  poor  boy.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  left  me  with  means  comparatively 
limited ;  and,  as  you  know,  I  am  going  to  reside 
with  my  maiden  sister  at  Liverpool.  I  must  set 
oflF  to-morrow — all  my  arrangements  are  made — 
and  she  will  expect  me  at  a  given  hour.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  with  Joseph  before  I  leave." 

"  But  why,  ma'am,"  asked  the  grocer,  "  did  you 
push  it  off  to  the  last  moment  P" 

"  Why,  you  see," rejoined  the  widow,  "I  waited 
the  result  of  those  advertisements  that  I  had  put 
into  the  London  papers,  calling  upon  Joseph's 
unknown  friend  or  relative,  or  whatever  he  is,  to 
come  forward.  But  there  has  been  no  answer ; 
and  as  I  have  already  told  you,  two  half-years  have 
now  elapsed  without  the  usual  remittance.  So  I 
suppose  the  person  who  used  to  make  it,  is  either 
dead,  or  else  wilfully  intended  to  throw  the  boy  on 
the  hands  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Nelson  and  myself." 

"But  have  you  no  clue,  ma'am  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Jukes :  "  have  you  no  means  of  fathoming  this 
mystci'y  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest,"  responded  the  widow. 
"  I  have  already  explained  to  you  that  the  half- 
yearly  payments  used  to  be  made  through  the 
London  agent  of  the  Leicester  bank :  no  namo 
was  ever  given — and  from  the  very  first  moment 
that  Joseph,  when  only  a  year  old,  was  entrusted 
to  our  charge,  no  inquiry  has  ever  been  made  con- 
cerning him." 

"  Then  the  payments  themselves,"  observed  Mr. 
Jukes  inquiringly,  "must  have  been  effected  in  ig- 
norance of  whether  the  boy  was  alive  or  dead." 

"Not  exactly  so,"  answered  ]\Irs.  Nelson:  "for 
it  was  an  vmderstood  tiling  from  the  very  outset, 
that  the  London  agent  of  the  Leicester  bank 
should  only  continue  to  receive  the  half-yearly 
amounts  so  long  as  no  intimation  was  given  that 
farther  payments  were  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  boy's  death." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember,  ma'am,"  asked  the 
grocer,  "  sviffieicnt  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  female  who  entrusted  the  child  to  your  care,  to 
be  enabled  to  take  some  measures  to  trace  her 
out  P" 

"  I  never  saw  her  face,"  responded  Mrs.  Nelson : 
"  our  interview  did  not  last  many  minutes — and 
she  was  veiled  the  whole  time  she  was  here.  The 
fact  is,  poor  5Ir.  Nelson  and  myself  would  not 
have  taken  the  child  under  such  mysterious  cir- 
ciimstances — only  that  we  were  pressed  for  money 
at  the  time.  A  hvmdred  guuieas  wero  offered  as 
a  sort  of  premium,  or  oarncst  of  good  faitli  in  the 
matter ;  and  wc  naturally  reasoned  that  those  who 
were  interested  in   the  child,    would   not  display 
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such  liberality  if  they  harboiu-ed  the  intention  of 
ultimately  throwing  him  entirely  upon  our  hands." 

"And  do  you  thiok,  ma'am,  that  it  was  the 
mother  herself  who  brought  you  the  child  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  She  was  a  lady — or  at  all 
events  a  superior  kind  of  person :  but  that  she 
was  not  the  parent,  I  am  well  convinced,  as  she 
exhibited  no  kind  of  emotion  on  leaving  the  infiint 
with  me.  And  a  mother,  you  know,  Mr.  Jukes, 
could  not  have  behaved  thus  callously." 

"  One  would  think  not,"  remarked  the  grocer : 
"  but  who  knows  ?" 

"  Well,  it's  of  no  use,"  resumed  Mrs.  Nelson, 
"  to  discuss  the  past :  it  is  the  present  which  de- 
mands my  attention.  Of  course  I  cannot  main- 
tain, the  boy  :  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  lose  a  year's 
keep  for  him, — for  it  is  not  ouly  his  food,  but  his 
clothes  and  pocket-money  that  I  ara  thus  robbed 
of.  I  repeat,  therefore,  something  must  be  done 
with  him  to-day.  The  servants  will  all  leave  to- 
morrow morning — the  house  will  be  shut  up — the 
keys  will  be  given  to  the  landlord— audi  am  to  be 
off  by  an  early  coach.  Surely,  Mr.  Jukes,  you 
could  manage  to  place  the  boy  in  some  respectable 
situation?  There's  Thompson  the  linendraper, 
for  instance :  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  my 
money " 

"Useless,  ma'am,  to  think  of  it!"  ejaculated 
Jukes.  "  It  was  but  last  Monday  I  asked  Thompson 
to  take  a  nephew  of  mine— just  such  another  boy 
as  this  WUmot  in  personal  appearance  :  but  he 
refused.  Trade  is  getting  bad ;  and  shopkeepers, 
instead  of  taking  fresh  hands,  are  discharging  old 
ones.  For  my  part  I  don't  know  what  you  are  to 
do  \\dth  the  boy  :  unless " 

At  tliis  moment  I  heard  one  of  the  servants 
descending  the  stairs ;  and  I  was  compelled  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  school-room,  for 
fear  of  being  caught  in  the  unworthy  position  of  a 
listener.  When  there,  I  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
desks — buried  my  face  in  my  hands — and  cried 
bitterly.  Oh !  how  cold  went  the  iron  of  my 
neglected  condition  into  my  very  soul :  but  every 
syllable  of  the  conversation  I  hr.d  just  overlieard, 
was  seared  as  it  were  with  another  iron  that  was 
red  hot,  upon  my  brain ; — and  there  it  burnt  as  if 
eating  its  way  in,  accompanied  with  excruciating 
tortures.  For  a  moment  I  thought  of  flying  back 
to  the  parlour — falling  on  my  knees  at  Mrs.  Nel- 
son's feet — and  beseeching  her  not  to  turn  me 
adrift  upon  a  world  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  but 
the  bitter  bleakness  of  which  I  already  more  than 
half  suspected.  Yet  on  maturer  reflection  I  dared 
not  take  that  step :  I  saw  that  it  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  confession  that  I  had  played  the  part 
of  an  eaves-di'opper — that  I  had  Usteucd  at  the 
door.  Good  heavens !  ■«  hat  would  become  of  me  ? 
My  yoimg  heart  wept  tears  of  blood.  I  was  too 
inexperienced  to  conjecture  for  an  instant  what 
motive  there  could  have  been  for  my  parents  to 
have  abandoned  me  :  and  I  asked  myself  why  they 
had  done  so  ?  Some  secret  voice,  speaking  within 
me,  appeared  to  say  that  I  had  been  cheated  with 
the  tale  of  then*  death ;  and  perhaps  it  was  a  con- 
solation to  which  I  clung,  to  reflect  that  they 
might  after  all  be  still  alive,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  I  dv?«Id  know  them  and  be  acknowledged  by 
them. 

At  the  expii-ation  of  a  few  minutes  after  I  had 
tlms    sought    the    school-room,  one  of  the   maid- 


servants came  to  tell  me  that  I  was  to  return  to 
the  parlour:  and  she  added— methought  •nnth  a 
look  of  deep  commiseration — "You  are  goin<» 
away  presently,  Joseph.  I  have  orders  to  pack  up 
your  box." 

"  But  where  am  I  going  ?"  I  asked  eagerlv. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied.     '■  Mr.  Jukes,  I 

think,  is  going  to  take  you  somewhere ^most 

likely,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  and  with  a  still 
more  significant  glance  of  sympathy,  '•'  to  his  own 
house." 

I  hm'ried  to  the  parlour,  composing  my  features 
as  well  as  I  could,  so  as  not  to  betray  that  by  lis- 
tening at  the  door  I  had  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
facts  so  strange  and  new,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
replete  with  a  mournful  interest  for  myself.  Mrs. 
Nelson  and  ]Mr.  Jukes  were  seated  with  that  air 
of  silent  seriousness  \vhich  people  always  adopt 
when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a  parti- 
cular com-se,  and  have  to  annoimce  it  to  the 
individual  whom  it  concerns.  As  for  myself,  I 
experienced  a  sensation  of  mingled  awe  and  fright : 
for  young  though  I  was,  I  knew  but  too  well,  and 
felt  but  too  keenly,  that  this  was  an  important  era 
in  my  life,  and  that  perhaps  all  my  future  destiny 
might  hinge  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment. 

"  Sit  down,  Joseph,"  said  Mrs.  Nelson  :  '■  I  have 
something  particular  to  communicate.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  my  poor  boy,  that  you  have  no  friends  in 
the  world ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  cease  to  be  one 

towards  you.     I  wish  it  was  otherwise 1  really 

do but  we  cannot  alter  the  course  of  events. 

You  are  going  to  leave  me,  Joseph 1  dare  say 

you  liave  aheady  suspected  as  much,  from  what 
was  just   now  remarked  in  your  presence.     Mr. 

Jukes  will  take  j'ou  somewhere But  he  ■will 

explain,  Joseph :  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
any  more.  So  come  and  wish  me  good  bye ;  and 
here  is  something  to  put  in  your  pocket." 

The  tears  were  running  down  my  cheeks :  for 
Mrs.  Nelson's  words  had  terribly  confii-med — if 
indeed  any  such  confirmation  were  wanting — the 
previous  idea  wliich  I  had  abeady  conceived  of 
my  utter  friendlcssness.  It  struck  me  that  she 
herself  was  moved,  as  much  as  so  selfish,  mean,  and 
mercenary  a  woman  could  possibly  be  affected ; 
and  as  she  shook  me  by  the  hand,  she  left  half-a- 
crown  in  it. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Jukes,  rising  from 
his  scat,  '■'  we  ynW  be  ofi".  I  suppose  your  box  is 
all  ready ;  and  I  have  got  my  chaise-cart  at  the 
door." 

"  Good  bye,  Joseph,"  again  said  Mrs.  Nelson. 
"  Be  a  good  boy ;  and " 

"  Oh,  ma'am !"  I  exclaimed,  feeling  as  if  my 
heart  were  ready  to  burst :  for  now  that  I  was 
about  to  part  from  her,  it  seemed  as  if  she  sud- 
denly stood  in  the  light  of  a  friend  —  the  only 
friend,  too,  that  I  had  in  the  world ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  I  should  thus  regard  her  in  that  mo- 
ment of  my  ineffable  anguish ;  for  with  her  I  had 
been  brought  up  from  my  infancy  : — "  Oh,  ma'am ! 
pray  do  not  send  me  away  from  you — ^pray  don't ! 
I  wiU  do  anything  I  can,  to  help  to  cam  my  own 
living :  but  pray  let  me  go  with  you — or  let  me 
come  after  you !     I  wiU  walk,  to  save  expense, 

and  if  you  will  tell  me  the  road But  don't  send 

me  away — pray,  pray  don't !" 

'•  My  poor  boy,"  answered  Blrs.  Nelson — and  I 
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think  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  ejes :  in- 
deed, I  should  be  sorry  for  the  credit  of  humanity 
iu  general,  and  of  her  o^\ti  sex  in  particular,  if  I 
were  mistaken  :  "  it  cannot  be  !  I  am  too  poor  to 
maintain  you.  Good  bye  :" — and  turning  abruptly 
av.'ay,  slie  passed  hurriedly  mto  the  back  parlour, 
closing  the  door  behind  her. 

I  was  about  to  precipitate  myself  after  her, — 
when  3Ir.  Jukes  caught  me  by  the  arm,  saying 
gruffly,  "  Come  now — it 's  no  use  your  makmg  all 
this  bother  :  you  must  go." 

His  manner  frightened  me ;  and  the  dismay 
which  I  experienced  suddenly  stopped  my  weeping, 
and  stupitiiid  me  as  it  were  into  an  unnatural 
calmness.  StUl  holding  me  by  the  arm,  he  led  me 
out  of  the  house,  and  helped  mo  to  ascend  into  his 
chaise-cart,  which  v.v.s  standing  at  l!ie  front  garden 
gate.  The  housemaid  brought  out  my  box;  and 
shaking  me  by  the  hand,  she  said,  "  Good  bye, 
Joseph :" — then,  as  she  toi-ned  abruptly  away,  I 
lieard  her  murmur,  '•  Poor  boy !"— and  I  saw  that 
she  applied  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eves. 

Mr.  Jukes,  having  also  mounted  the  carl,  drove 
off;  and  I  longed  to  ask  him  whither  he  was 
going  to  take  me :  for  I  felt  assured  that  the 
somewhere  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  did  not 
refer  to  his  own  house.  But  I  dared  not  put  the 
question  :  he  looked  so  harsh  and  stern — while  lils 
compressed  lips  gave  him  an  appearance  as  if  he 
were  in  a  measm-e  angry  with  me  for  something, 
but  for  what  I  could  not  conjecture.  The  school 
was  situated  nearly  tlu-ee  quarters  of  a  mile  out  of 
the  city ;  and  during  the  drive,  my  reflections 
were  as  j)aiuful  as  they  were  varied.  A  horriljle 
uncertainty  filled  my  soul;  and  then  I  thought 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was  thus  being 
turned  adrift  from  the  only  place  that  I  had  ever 
known  as  a  home,  all  my  late  school-companions 
were  happy  and  comfortable  at  their  homes,  -with 
affectionate  parents  and  amidst  kind  friends.  Ob, 
how  hard  was  my  lot ! — worse  than  a  known  and 
positive  orphanage  :  for  if  my  parents  were  alive, 
I  was  discarded  by  them — abandoned — cast  off ! 

The  vehicle  entered  the  city,  and  presently 
halted  in  front  of  a  large  gloomy-looking  building, 
the  immediate  contemplation  of  which  filled  me 
with  some  vague  and  undefijied  feeling  of  dread. 
Mr.  Jukes,  leaping  out  of  the  cart,  rang  the  bell ; 
and  a  wieket-gate  was  opened  by  a  very  old  man 
with  a  most  repulsive  countenance,  but  who 
touched  his  hat  respectfully  to  the  grocer. 

"Now,  Joseph — this  is  the  place,"  said  the 
latter  individual:  "look  alive  and  jump  down — 
for  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry." 

"  But  what  place  is  this,  sir  P"  I  asked,  with  a 
strong  shuddering  recoU  from  the  entrance  of  the 
gloomy  building,  as  I  alighted  from  the  cart. 

"  What  place  is  it  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Jukes  :  then 
drawing  me  a  little  on  one  side,  he  said,  "  You 
see,  my  boy,  you  have  got  no  friends  to  take  care 
of  you  ;  and  I  am  one  of  the  guardians  of  all  poor 
people  who  are  in  such  a  condition  as  yourself,  or 
in  a  like  one.  You  will  be  well  taken  care  of 
here,  and  in  a  short  time  apprenticed  to  a  trade — 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  out  of  the  esta- 
blishment altogether  in  a  year  or  two,  and  do  some- 
thing to  eai'n  your  own  living." 

"  But  what  place  is  it,  sir  f"  I  demanded,  with 
tlie  energy  and  firmness  of  desperation. 

"  What  place  is  it  ?"'  he  again  repeated,    aiid 


now  more  gruffly  than  before.  "  Why,  what  the 
deuce  place  should  it  be  but  the  AYorkhouse  ?" 

This  name — this  horrible  name — was  associated 
in  my  mind  with  everything  degrading,  wretched, 
cruel,  and  hopeless.  I  almost  shrieked  out  as  it 
smote  my  ear,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  maid- 
servant's sympathy  at  the  school  flashed  to  my 
mind.  She,  poor  creature,  evidently  knew  or  else 
suspected  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  the  work- 
house : — if  she  had  not  been  told  so,  she  doubtless 
conjectured  it  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Jukes 
being  a  guardian  of  the  poor.  I  fell  down  upon 
my  knees  and  besought  him  not  to  compel  me  to 
enter  that  dreadful  place.  He  gave  vent  to  an 
oath — seized  me  again  by  the  arm — forced  me  to 
rise — and  began  to  drag  me  towards  the  wicket- 
gate  at  which  stood  the  porter  with  the  repulsive 
countetiance.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  being  borne  to  a 
place  of  execution,  or  to  be  immured  in  a  Uving 
tomb.  Again  did  the  energy  of  despair  seize 
upon  me :  I  bui'st  away  from  Mr.  Jukes — sped 
along  with  the  floetness  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a 

bow ^yes,  I  fled  as  if  it  were  for  life  or  death ; 

and  turning  round  a  corner,  was  In  a  few  moments 
out  of  his  sight.  I  looked  back :  he  either  was 
not  pursuing  me,  or  else  I  had  so  far  distanced 
him  that  he  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  corner ; 
and  I  continued  to  dash  along  as  if  blood-hounds 
were  on  my  track.  On,  on  I  went :  several  people 
whom  I  passed,  stood  stUl  in  amazement :  wit!i 
two  or  three  I  came  in  violent  collision; — still 
I  put  forth  all  my  speed,  and  at  length  gained 
the  open  country.  But  I  ran  on  untU,  thoroughly 
exhausted,  I  sank  down  upon  the  grecu  sward 
under  a  hedge. 


CHAPTER    II. 


I  DID  not  remain  longer  in  that  shady  retreat 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
my  breath  :  but  when  I  resumed  my  flight,  it  was 
at  a  less  precipitate  pace.  I  reached  a  main  road, 
and  pursued  it  without  any  settled  purpose  in 
view — without  even  knowing  in  which  direction  it 
led.  Presently  I  beheld  a  milestone,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  distance  was  ninety-eight  miles  to 
London.  London  ! — that  word  suddenly  became 
full  of  a  magical  interest  for  me.  Was  it  not  ia 
London  that  such  scope  was  offered  for  the  enter, 
prising  and  persevering  spu'it  ?  was  it  not  thither 
that  friendless  outcasts  like  myself  had  bent  their 
way  to  fijid  the  streets  paved  with  gold,  ar.d 
to  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  Fortune's  smiles  ?  Where 
could  I  hope  to  succeed,  if  not  in  London  ?  where 
could  I  expect  to  earn  my  bread,  if  not  in  the  me- 
tropolis ?  Besides,  as  Eobinson  Crusoe  was  haunted 
by  images  of  Cannibal  Indians  at  every  turn  on  his 
lonely  isle,  so  was  I  hauutod  by  the  imago  of  ilr. 
Jukes;  and  the  idea  of  being  overtaken  and  con- 
veyed to  that  dreadful  workhouse,  made  me  long 
to  place  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between 
myself  and  the  city  of  Leicester.  In  my  inexperi- 
ence I  knew  not  ho,v  much  trouble  Mr.  Jukos 
might  give  himself  to  find  me  ;  and  I  thought  ho 
would  take  a  great  deal  more  pains  than  it  was  at 
all  probable  he   did.     In  London,  thsrefore,   did 
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I  hope  to  be  safe  from  his  pursuit :  for  I  had  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  capital  to 
know  that  one  miserable  item  of  the  immense  mass 
of  humanity  might  shroud  himself  there  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  pursuers.  So  my  resolve  was 
taken ;  and  to  London  would  I  proceed ! 

Somev/hat  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  shortly 
beholding  that  mighty  city  -which  was  associated 
in  my  mind  with  all  possible  attributes  of  splen- 
dour, -wealth,  encouragement,  and  hope,  I  pursued 
my  way, — accomplishing  three  or  four  nulcs  with- 
out feeling  much  weariness,  and  experiencing  a 
proportionate  elevation  of  the  spirits,  the  greater 
the  distance  that  grew  between  me  and  Leicester. 
And  yet  my  position  was  one  which  had  little  or 
uothiiig  satisfactory  in  it,  if  properly  contemplated. 
My  bos  wa3  of  com-se  left  behind  in  the  cart :  I 
had  nothing  but  what  I  stood  upright  in — not  a 
single  change  of  linen ;  and  only  half-a-cro-wn  in 
my  pocket — that  half-crown  which  3Irs.  Nelson 
had  given  ms  at  parting.  It  was  my  every-day 
suit  that  I  wore ;  and  it  was  shabby  enough :  for 
my  best  clothes  were  in  my  bos — and  my  exit 
from  the  school  had  been  too  hurried,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  to  allow  ma  to  change  my  gar- 
ments. But  for  the  iu'st  few  miles  these  circiun- 
Etances  did  not  trouble  me.  When  wearied,  I  en- 
tered a  field  and  threw  myself  on  the  grass  to  rest. 
Sleep  came  upon  me ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  found 
that  I  had  slumbered  for  many  hom's,  as  the  sun 
was  now  tinging  the  western  horizon  with  hues  of 
purple,  and  orange,  and  gold. 

I  rose  up  :  my  limbs  felt  stiff — and  there  was  a 
ccrtaia  despondency  in  my  soul ;  for  the  night  was 
coming — I  knew  not  how  to  obtain  a  bed — and  I 
feared  to  roam  in  the  dark.  AH.  the  horrible  tales 
of  robbery  and  murder  which  I  had  ever  heard  or 
read,  crowded  iato  my  mindj  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  people  were  only  murdered  when  they 
offered  a  resistance  which  a  boy  hke  myself  would 
be  incapable  of  showing,  and  when  it  was  believed 
that  they  had  about  their  persons  something  worth 
the  perpetration  of  such  a  crime.  I  continued 
my  way:  the  evening  closed  in — the  twilight  gra- 
dually disappeared — the  dusk  deepened  around  me. 
I  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  as  to  guard 
against  a  surprise  in  case  anybody  should  leap  out 
from  the  hedge  upon  me.  Presently  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  v.'hecls  and  horses'  feet  coming  from  be- 
hind. I  stood  aside — a  post  chaise -aud-f our  was 
shooting  past  me,  when  I  thought  that  I  might 
have  a  ride  for  nothing,  and  moreover  that  there 
would  be  protection  and  safeguard  on  the  part  of 
the  postilions  riding  the  horses  and  the  people 
seated  within  the  vehicle.  I  accordingly  sprang 
up  behind;  and  in  this  manner  proceeded  about 
six  miles,  until  the  chaise  halted  at  a  town  to 
change  horses.  Then  I  got  down — walked  rapidly 
onward — and  had  just  cleared  the  buildings  of  the 
place,  when  the  chaise  overtook  me  again.  I  re- 
sumed my  seat  behind ;  and  in  this  way — adopting 
a  similar  course  at  the  nest  halting-place — I 
managed  to  ride  altogether  twenty  miles ;  so  that 
I  was  now  twenty-five  from  Leicester  and  seventy- 
four  from  London.  But  the  chaise  went  no  far- 
ther; and  I  walked  on,  vainly  espocting  that  it 
would  overtake  me  once  more.  I  continued  my 
course  deep  into  the  night,  until  thorouglily  es- 
haostod ;  and  thin  entering  a  field,  slept  beneath 
a  haystack.     "\Yh3n  mornuig  came,  I  washid  my- 


self as  well  as  I  could  in  a  rivulet ;  and  proceeding 
to  the  nearest  village,  purchased  a  penny  roU, 
which  I  eat  ravenously.  I  longed  for  better  fare 
— but  was  determined  to  husband  my  resources. 

I  wiU  not  go  on  recording  every  minute  detail 
of  my  journey  to  London.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
by  dint  of  walking  until  the  soles  of  my  shoes  were 
worn  through — by  getting  an  occasional  ride  be- 
hind a  carriage,  or  a  lift  in  some  good-natured  per- 
son's cart — after  sleeping  by  night  in  the  fields — 
and  all  the  time  eking  out  my  slender  pecuniary 
means  as  well  as  I  was  able, — I  came  in  sight  of 
the  great  metropolis  at  about  seven  o'clock  on  the 
fom-th  morning  after  my  flight  from  Leicester. 
Though  well-nigh  beaten  with  fotigues  which  I  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  endure,  I  nevertheless 
felt  my  sj)irits  elate  -nith  hope  as  I  walked  on ; 
and  at  length  began  to  enter  the  outsku-ts  of 
London.  I  almost  fancied  that  I  should  at  once 
be  accosted  by  some  benevolent  person  who,  in- 
quiring into  my  circumstances,  -w^ould  offer  me  a 
situation  by  which  I  could  eai-n  my  bread:  but 
gradually  as  I  drew  fai-ther  and  farther  towards 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  thought  crept  into 
my  mind  that  everybody  appeared  too  much  intent 
upon  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  his  own  affairs,  to 
give  any  attention  to  those  of  a  stranger.  I  felt 
sadly  wearied,  and  excessively  hungry.  Presently 
I  saw  by  the  prices  marked  up  in  a  humble  coffee- 
house window  that  I  could  have  a  good  breakfast 
for  fourpence.  I  esamined  the  state  of  my  finances, 
and  found  that  I  had  exactly  tenpence  remaining  : 
so  I  entered — and  being  served  with  some  tea  and 
bread-and-butter,  made  a  hearty  meal.  When  I 
had  done,  I  thought  that  I  woiild  inquire  of  the 
people  of  the  house  if  they  knew  where  I  coidd 
procure  a  situation  of  some  kind :  I  did  not  care 
what,  so  long  as  I  could  earn  my  bread.  But  then 
I  reflected  that  as  my  clothes  were  in  sad  disorder 
tlirough  sleeping  in  the  fields  and  my  long 
fatiguing  travels,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
such  improvement  as  I  could  in  my  personal 
appearance  before  seeking  for  emj)loyment.  It 
was  some  time  ere  I  could  muster  up  courage  or 
induce  myself  to  inquire  if  I  could  be  allowed  the 
use  of  a  chamber  to  wash  myself  in  :  and  when  I 
did,  I  was  eyed  suspiciously  :  but  after  some  little 
demur,  it  was  intimated  that  on  the  payment  of 
sixpence  my  -wish  should  be  comphed  with.  This  was 
aU  I  had  left :  but  feeling  confident  of  succeeding 
ia  ray  aim  ere  nightfall,  and  ha-ring  the  v.-holc  day 
before  m.e  for  the  search, — considering  too  how 
necessary  it  was  to  make  myself  as  decent  as  I 
possibly  could, — I  pai'l  the  fee,  receiving  the 
accommodation  I  requii'cd.  By  means  of  soap  and 
water,  a  clothes-brush,  and  a  hair-comb,  I  did  eflect 
a  considerable  change  in  my  looks;  and  as  no  ona 
could  see  how  the  soles  of  my  shoes  were  worn 
through,  I  felt  comfortable  and  full  of  cheerfulness. 
Before,  however,  I  descended  from  tlie  room  to 
which  I  had  been  sliown,  the  landlady  of  the  place 
instituted  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  even  to  tha 
very  sheets  of  the  bed ;  and  I  felt  much  shocked  as 
the  idea  flashed  to  my  miud  that  she  fancied  I 
might  have  stolen  something.  Indeed,  I  made 
some  remark  upon  the  subject, — wlien  she  coolly 
and  frankly  declared  there  were  so  many  young 
thieves  about,  who  came  in  such  specious  guises 
and  with  all  possible  pretests,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  this  precaution.    Having  thus  got  her  into 
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conversation,  I  told  her  that  I  had  come  up  from 
the  country  to  seek  my  fortune  in  London — at 
which  she  smiled ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  recommend  me  to  a  place  of  some  kind  or 
another,  she  laughed  outright.  Abashed,  and  sud- 
denly dispirited,  I  said  uo  more — but  quitted  the 
house. 

Plunging  still  deeper  into  the  maze  of  London 
— and  after  looking  wistfully  into  many  shops 
with  the  idea  of  entering  and  reno\\ing  my  in- 
quiries for  employment — I  at  length  mustered  up 
courage  to  walk  into  a  chemist's ;  for  the  man 
whom  I  saw  behind  the  counter,  had  somotliing 
benevolent  in  his  look.  I  however  experienced  a 
refusal  far  more  abrupt  than  I  had  anticijpated 
from  an  individual  of  his  appearance;  and  con- 
tinuing my  way,  called  and  repeated  the  ^ame 
inquiry  at  several  other  shops.  Every^wheie  I  met 
a  negative  response, — sometimes  delivered  civilly 
enough — at  others  ^vith  more  or  less  curtness— ia 
one  or  two  instances  characterized  by  downright 
brutality.  My  hopes  subsided  :  my  apprehensions 
increased.  There  was  I,  a  friendless  and  a  penni- 
less wanderer  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis : 
hunger  was  gaining  upon  me :  and  then  came  the 
thought  of  where  I  was  to  lay  my  head  tlu'ough- 
out  the  night  that  was  approaching, — for  there 
were  no  fields  at  hand,  wherein  to  stretch  my 
weary  limbs  beneath  a  haystack !  It  is  true,  I 
had  not  literally  believed,  as  Dick  WhittLngton  did, 
that  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold :  but  I  had 
certainly  fancied  that  London  presented  such 
numerous  opportunities  for  wUling  industry  to 
push  its  way,  that  hot  more  than  a  few  hoiu-s 
i  would  elapse  ere  I  shoidd  find  myself  ia  a  posilioa 
to  earn  my  bread.  But  there  I  was, — stupified 
and  bewildered  by  the  din  and  bustle  going  on 
around  me — stunned  by  the  incessant  diu  sus- 
tained by  countless  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
splendid  equipage  dashing  past,  to  the  cumbrous 
wain  laden  with  merchandize,  and  with  its  team 
toiling  laboriously  along — in  the  midst  too  of  the 
busiest  population  that  any  city  imder  the  sun 
possesses — men,  women,  and  children  hurrying 
hither  and  thither,  and  all  seeming  intent  upon 
affairs  of  vital  import, — there  was  I,  as  completely 
alone  in  the  heart  of  all  this  noise  and  turmoil  as 
if  I  had  been  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  barren 
rock  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  ocean  whose  heavinj 
biUows  and  careering  waves  were  flowing,  aud 
tossing,  and  surging  tip  around ! 

Never  shall  I  forget  any  one  incident,  thought, 
or  feeling  which  I  experienced  on  tliis  memorable 
day, — the  first  day  of  my  acquaintance  with 
London !  It  is  a  date  indelibly  fixed  upon  my 
memory, — to  which  all  that  has  yet  been  narrated 
served  but  as  mere  prefatory  matter,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  deemed  the  starting-point  of  my 
history.  It  was  the  23th  of  JiUy,  1836.  But  let 
me  continue.  I  wandered  on  and  on — I  rambled 
hither  and  thither — I  roamed  through  square  and 
street,  lane  and  alley — I  crossed  bridges :  in  that 
one  day  I  saw  more  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
exterior  aspect  of  London,  than  many  of  its  in- 
habitants usually  behold  in  a  month.  Evening 
came ;  and  the  shops  began  to  blaze  with  gas, 
while  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  I 
was  famished  with  himger,  and  half  dead  with 
fatigue.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  would  have 
digged  if  anybody  had  given  me  the  work  to  per- 


form :  but  to  beg  I  was  ashamed.  And  yet  thi^ 
latter  alternative  appeared  my  onlj  resource ! 

The  thousand  clocks  of  the  mighty  metropolis 
were  proclaiming  the  hour  of  ten,  as  I  seated  my- 
self— or  rather  fell  down,  upon  the  steps  of  a  door 
in  a  somewhat  obscm-e  street,  and  where  the  houses 
were  of  a  mean  description  compared  with  those 
of  the  thoroughfares  immediately  contiguous.  Not 
many  persons  were  passing  that  way  j  and  thoso 
who  were,  took  no  notice  of  mo.  I  had  already 
seen  enough  of  London  to  bo  aware  that  the 
spectacle  of  poverty,  rags,  and  distress  must  be  too 
familiar  to  the  view  of  its  inhabitants  to  arrest 
much  attention  ;  and  as  I  now  began  to  reflect  on 
the  swarms  of  mendicants  I  had  seen  about  the 
streets  during  this  memorable  day,  I  was  la- 
mentably disabused  of  my  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
imiversal  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  which  I 
had  believed  to  exist  in  the  metropolis. 

While  I  was  atill  seated  on  that  door-step, — and 
with  difiiculty  keeping  down  the  tears  that  gushed 
up  to  the  very  brims  of  my  eyes,  as  if  they  came 
from  the  foimtains  of  the  heart, — I  observed  that 
I  had  become  the  object  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  whose  appearance,  as  seen  by  an 
adjacent  lamp,  would  under  any  other  circum- 
stances have  made  a  ludicrous  impression  on  me : 
but  I  was  now  too  thoroughly  wretched  to  expe- 
rience such  an  cifeet.  He  was  tall  and  thin — 
apparently  about  tliirty  years  of  age — with  a  sal- 
low complexion  and  sandy-white  hair.  lie  had 
small,  sharp,  piercing  gray  eyes  ;  and  his  whiskers, 
instead  of  growing  continuously  from  the  region 
of  the  ear  to  the  chin,  were  confined  to  two  tufts 
low  down  on  the  lower  jaws — or  the  jowls,  to  usa 
a  somewhat  vulgar  name.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black,  the  rustiness  and  threadbare  con- 
dition  of  which  were  so  great  as  to  be  easily  dis- 
cerned even  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  tlie  place. 
His  hat,  with  very  narrow  brims,  and  tapering 
away  towards  the  crown  so  as  to  have  a  chimney- 
pot appearance,  was  napless  and  battered  :  but  he 
nevertheless  wore  it  airily  perched  above  his  right 
ear,  so  as  to  give  himself  a  jaunty  look.  His  linen 
was  by  no  means  of  the  cleanest :  his  shirt-collar 
was  very  low,  so  that  the  long  scraggy  neck  seemed 
longer  and  scraggier  stiU,  save  in  the  throat,  where 
it  had  a  lump  which  looked  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
an  apple  that  had  stuck  half-way  down.  He  wove 
those  shoes  which  are  denominated  "  high -lows ;" 
and  as  his  trousers  were  too  short  for  him,  the 
dingy  white  stockings  were  seen  between.  The 
coat-sleeves  were  proportionately  short, — not  reach- 
ing even  to  the  wrist:  he  had  no  gloves — ^Ijut 
carried  a  stick  in  one  hand,  and  flourished  a 
gaudy  bandanna-handkerchief  in  the  other. 

Such  v.-as  the  individual  who  was  thus  eyeing 
me  with  interest  and  attention;  aud  as  he  stood 
for  nearly  a  couple  of  minutes  with  his  piercing 
gray  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  I  had  ample  leisure  to 
study  his  appearance  in  return.  At  length  he 
accosted  me :  and  laying  one  of  his  hands  upon  my 
shoulder,  said  in  a  quick  sharp  manner',  "  You 
seem  in  distress,  youngster  i" 

"  I  am  indeed,"  was  my  response :  and  no  longer 
able  to  subdue  my  feehngs,  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now,  if  this  is  a  dodge,"  said  the  singular 
individual,  "  it's  so  uncommon  clever  that  it  beats 
into  fits  anything  I  ever  knew  before ;  and  it  wu&t 
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be  a  desieecl  clerer  dodge  to  come  tlie  counter- 
feit ovei-  me :" — then,  havinn^  again  surveyed  me 
very  hard  for  anotlier  minute,  he  cried,  "  No,  it 
isn't  a  dodge  :  it's  real !  Who  are  you  ?  where  do 
you  come  from  ?  and  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ?" 

"  I  liave  come  from  the  country,"  was  my  answer, 
"  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  employment  in  Lon- 
don :  but  I  have  been  disappointed." 

"  Have  you  got  a  character,  either  written  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  reference  ?"  demanded  my  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  No,"  I  answered  most  ingenuously.  "  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  that  I  was  honest, 
since  I  have  never  done  anything  wrong." 

"  Green  ! — green  as  grass  !"  ejaculated  the  man. 
"  But  you  speak  uncommonly  well :  you  are  a  de- 
cent looking  boy Come,  tell  me — I  suppose  the 

fact  is  you  have  run  away  from  home  f " 


"Home!"  I  echoed,  half  bitterly,  half  mourn- 
fully.    "  I  have  no  home." 

"  Well,  but  you  have  been  to  school — you  can 
read  and  write,  I  suppose — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

"  I  have  received  a  good  education,"  I  eagerly 
replied :  for  I  clutched  at  the  hope  that  the 
stranger  might  help  me  to  some  situation.  "  I 
have  learnt  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  use 
of  the  globes,  and  Latin  as  far  as  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses." 

"  Then  the  deuce  is  in  it,"  quickly  exclaimed  my 
new  friend,  "  if  we  can't  metamorphose  you  into 
something.     Come  along  with  me." 

I  coidd  have  flung  my  arms  roimd  his  neck  and 
embraced  him, — ugly,  sinister -looking,  and  meanly 
clad  though  he  were  :  for  I  only  beheld  in  him  a 
friend  whom  heaven  had  suddenly  sent  to  save  mc 
from  starvation  in  the  streets.     But  he  did  net 
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afford  me  an  opportunity  of  bestosving  that  testi- 
monial of  my  aflfectionate  gratitude :  for,  seizing 
me  by  the  hand,  he  led  me  hiu'riedly  along  the 
street.  I  no  longer  felt  tired — nor  did  I  feel  that 
my  feet  were  cut  and  bleeding,  my  shoes  .and 
stockings  being  completely  worn  through.  'We 
passed  out  of  that  street,  thi'ough  several  thorough- 
fares, into  a  maze  of  lanes  and  alleys,  with  nu- 
morous  courts  leading  out — and  which  district  my 
companion  informed  me  was  called  CIcrkenwell. 
At  length  we  turned  into  a  court  narrower  and 
darker  than  any  other  which  I  had  as  yet  seen — 
and  stopped  at  a  door,  at  which  my  companion 
knocked.  It  was  opened  by  an  elderly  woman 
with  grizzly  gray  hair,  and  whose  countenance  of 
flaming  red  was  rendered  still  more  rubicund  by 
the  light  of  the  candle  which  she  carried  in  her 
hand. 

"Lend  us  this  light,"  said  my  friend:  and 
snatching  it  from  her,  he  led  me  into  a  room  open- 
ing firom  the  narrow  passage  on  the  ground  floor. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

MT   S^yr   FRIEND. 

The  place  into  which  I  thus  found  myself  con- 
ducted, was  dirty  to  a  degree,  and  wretchedly  fiu'- 
nished  with  a  miserable  ricketty  table,  half-a-dozcn 
rush-bottomed  chairs  in  an  advanced  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  a  desk  covered  with  papers  at  the 
curtainless  window.  A  door  commimicated  with 
an  inner  room ;  and  as  it  stood  open,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  bed  stretched  upon  the  floor.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  fii-st  glance  which  I  thi-ew 
around :  but  my  attention  was  speedily  called  to  a 
more  cheering  spectacle,  as  my  new  friend,  opening 
a  cupboard,  proceeded  to  place  a  loaf,  part  of  a 
Dutch  cheese,  and  some  cold  meat  upon  the  table. 
He  then  told  me  to  '•'  peg  away,"  wlule  he  went 
and  fetched  some  beer ; — saying  which,  he  quitted 
the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  bring- 
ing a  quart  of  beer  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  half- 
filled  with  spiiits  in  the  other.  I  gladly  partook 
of  the  former  liquor :  for  now  that  I  was  once 
more  seated,  I  experienced  a  return  of  that  sense 
of  weariness  amounting  almost  to  exhaustion, 
which  had  compelled  me  to  sit  down  upon  the 
door-step  where  my  new  acquaintance  had  found 
me. 

"?fow,  youngster,"  he  said,  so  soon  as  I  had 
finished  my  supper, — and  I  believe  I  never  ate  so 
ravenously  before  in  aU  my  life, — ''you  can  go 
and  get  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  like ;  for  I  see  that 
you  are  thoroughly  knocked  up.  You  may  take 
possession  of  my  crib ;  and  I  will  make  myself  a 
shake-down  in  this  room  when  I  have  done  my 
glass  and  my  pipe.  We  will  postpone  all  talk 
upon  business  tiU  to-morrow  morning.  But,  by 
the  bye,  what's  your  name  ?" 

"  Joseph  Wilmot,"  I  answered. 

"  And  a  very  fine  one  it  is  too — especially  the 

Wihnot.     Mine  is  Taddy Mr.  Taddy  to  those 

that  I  am  not  famiUar  withj  but  Tom  Taddy  to 
intimate  friends.     And  now  good  night." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Taddy  for  liis 
kindness  towards  me  :  he  bade  me  take  the  candle, 
as  he  could  smoke  and  drLok  in  the  dark  untU  I 


had  got  to  bed ;  and  I  accordingly  retired  to  the 
inner  room.  This  contained  little  more  than  the 
bed  upon  the  floor — a  large  earthenware  pan  upon 
a  chair,  to  wash  in — and  a  huge  stone  jug  to  con- 
tain water.  Jfr.  Taddy's  lodging  was  therefore 
of  the  most  v^TCtched  description :  but  I  was  too 
thankful  for  having  obtained  an  asylum  to  suffer 
myself  to  find  fault  with  it — and  too  tu-ed  to  do 
so,  even  if  I  had  been  inclined.  I  lay  down ;  and 
in  a  few  mimites  was  fast  asleep.  When  I  awoke 
in  the  morning,  my  first  impression  was  that  I 
was  still  at  school,  and  that  I  h-ad  been  hurried 
through  the  varied  phases  of  a  dream  in  which 
whole  days  appeared  to  have  passed :  but  as  I 
looked  around  that  wretched  room,  I  was  too 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  sad  change  which  had 
taken  yAaqq  in  my  condition,  to  be  able  to  doubt 
its  reality  any  longer.  My  heart  sickened  at  the 
thought;  and  in  comparison  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  place  where  I  now  found  myself,  the 
dormitory  at  the  school  appeared  a  perfect  para- 
dise. In  order  to  escape  from  the  bitterness  of 
my  reflections,  I  rose  and  dressed  myself  as 
quickly  as  I  could ;  and  scarcely  had  I  finished, 
when  Mr.  Taddy  threw  open  the  door,  exclaim- 
ing, ""Well,  youngster,  I  hope  you  liked  your 
quarters  ?" 

•■'  Yes,  thank  you,"  I  answered.  '•  But  I  do  not 
see  where  you  have  slept ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I 
must  liave  deprived  you " 

'•  Of  my  bed  ?"  he  ejaculated.  "  Nonsense  !  I 
slept  where  I  tumbled  down :" — then,  perceiving 
that  I  was  opening  my  eyes  in  astonishment,  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  Yes,  it's  quite  true.  I  drank 
all  that  stuff  which  the  publican  calls  gin,  but 
which  is  two-thirds  vitriol ;  and  where  I  fell,  there 
I  lay— and  there  I  slept.  Now  for  a  wash — then 
to  breakfast — and  then  to  business.  Yon  light 
the  fii-e,  Joe  ;  and  put  the  kettle  on  to  bod.  You 
wiU  find  a  couple  of  herrings  in  the  cupboard : 
put  them  in  the  skillet,  and  hang  them  in  front  of 
the  fire." 

All  these  instructions  I  obeyed  as  well  as  I  was 
able ;  and  when  Mr.  Taddy  had  finished  his  ablu- 
tions, he  recreated  himself  with  a  pipe  until  break- 
fast was  ready.  AU  the  time  the  meal  lasted,  I 
wondered  what  could  be  the  nature  of  that  business 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  in  which  I  was  evidently 
to  play  a  part.  I  was  not  kept  very  long  in  sus- 
pense :  for  so  soon  as  I  had  cleared  away  the 
breakfast  things,  my  companion  said,  "  Now,  Joe, 
seat  yourself  at  that  desk,  and  write  down  some- 
thing to  give  me  a  specimen  of  your  hand." 

"  What  shaU  I  ^vlite  ?"  I  inquired. 

'•'  Anything.  Only  three  or  four  words,  that  I 
may  see  what  sort  of  a  fist  you  make  of  it,  and 
whether  the  coveys  that  I  do  business  with  can 
read  it.  Write  one  or  two  of  your  school-copies, 
if  you  like,  in  a  good  bold  round  hand.  I  write 
such  a  precious  scrawl  that  I  do  believe  it's  the 
reason  my  business  hasn't  taken  better  than  it  has  ; 
and  that's  the  reason  too  why  I  resolved  to  employ 
a  clerk.  So  I  saw  that  you  were  a  likely  lad  to 
suit  me, — and  now  to  work." 

I  accordingly  sat  down  at  the  desk ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  hint  which  Mr.  Taddy  had  given 
me,  I  wrote  these  three  favourite  school-copies  in 
my  best  round  hand : — "  Vu-tue  is  commendable." 
— "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." — "  Integrity  is  its 
own  reward."      Being  well  satisfied  with  my  per- 
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formance,  I  rather  expected  to  receive  tlic  emphatic 
approval  of  ilr.  Taddy:  but  -when  I  presented 
him  the  paper,  and  he  glanced  over  its  contei|ts, 
he  burst  forth  into  such  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter  that  I  was  quite  confused.  He  rolled 
upon  his  chair — the  tears  came  into  his  eyes — 
again  and  again  did  the  peals  of  merriment  burst 
forth  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  stout  person,  instead 
of  the  lean,  lank  individual  he  was,  he  woiild  cer- 
tainly have  gone  off  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  For 
five  good  minutes  did  this  uproai'ious  mirth  con- 
tinue ;  and  even  when  it  began  to  subside,  he  could 
only  give  utterance  to  his  comments  upon  my 
caligraphic  performance  in  broken  sentences. 

"  Capital,  youngster  !"  he  cried,  "  nothing  could 
be  better.  Virtue  is  commendable:"  —  and  here 
he  literally  shrieked  out  with  rcnevred  merriment, 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  By  Jove  !  you  will 
kill  me  with  laughing.  Integrity  is  its  own  re- 
ioard :" — and  then  his  merriment  exploded  in  a 
perfect  roar.  '•  However,  the  ■writing  is  admira- 
ble ;  and  that  is  the  essential.  The  tests,  I  think, 
we  may  dispense  with  in  the  circulars  we  have  got 
to  write.  They  won't  exactly  suit  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  Now,  take 
your  pen;  and  I  will  smoke  a  pipe  and  dictate  at 
the  same  time." 

I  scarcely  comprehended  the  meaning  of  that 
violent  mirth  which  my  lucubrations  had  produced : 
but  having  no  reason  to  be  annoyed,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  better  to  excite  laughter  than  anger,  I  took 
my  place  at  the  desk  and  prepared  to  write. 

"  I\  ow  then,"  said  Mr.  Taddy,  "  be  careful  to 
cross  all  your  i's  and  dot  all  your  i's.  Are  you 
ready?  Well,  b?gin  in  this  way: — Mr.  Thomas 
Taddy,  of  iS'o.  3,  Eagamuilln  Com-t,  Saffron  Hill, 
begs  to  inform  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  practise 
the  honorable  profession  of  begging,  that  he  has 
opened  an  office  of  the  highest  respectability  for 
the  register  of  all  announcements,  wants,  interests, 
and  requirements  connected  therewith.  He  be- 
lieves that  an  estabUshment  of  this  natiu-e  has  been 
long  needed  in  the  British  metropolis  ;  and  in 
soliciting  favours,  he  will  study  his  best  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  Mr.  Taddy  having  much  ex- 
perience in  all  things  regarding  the  profession. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  begs  to  announce  that  he 
has  upon  his  register  a  number  of  cliildren  to  be 
let  out  at  sixpence  a  day  and  their  victuals, — some 
of  whom  are  subject  to  fits,  and  will  be  sure  to 
excite  the  utmost  sympathy.  Item,  Mr.  Taddy 
contracts  to  fui-nish  toilets  of  every  description  of 
rags  and  tatters  for  male  and  female.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  requested  to  inspect  the  goods. 
Item,  Mr.  Taddy  has  contracted  with  a  lucifcr 
match  manufactory  for  the  siipply  of  a  thousand 
boxes  weekly :  these  are  warranted,  and  would  bo 
found  a  most  ehgible  bargain  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men making  their  rounds  as  timber-merchants."  * 

I  had  gone  on  thus  far  writing  in  a  sort  of  be- 
wilderment :  but  at  length  it  struck  me  that  my 
new  acquaintance  was  naturally  a  person  of  a  most 
humorous  character,  and  that  this  was  a  joke  in 
which  he  was  indulging.  I  therefore  laid  down 
my  pen  and  made  bold  to  laugh :  whereupon  Mr. 
Taddy  vociferated  in  a  savage  tone,  "  Tire  away, 
you  young  rascal — or  I  will  give  you  something  to 
grin  for." 

*  Beggars  going  about  with  matches  are  thus  denomi- 
nated. 


I  was  astounded  and  frightened  by  this  suddan 
change  in  his  mood,  and  settled  myself  as  soon  as 
possible  to  continue  va-lfng. 

"  Item,"  he  continued,  "  Mr.  Taddy  has  a  hun- 
dred thousand  varieties  of  Yards  of  Song  for  a 
Penny,  all  consisting  of  ballads  by  the  most 
eminent  authors.  Item,  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  Last  Dying  Speeches  and  Confessions,  with 
blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are 
hanged,  and  which  can  readily  be  stamped  in  at 
the  shortest  possible  notice  by  types  in  hand  for 
the  purpose.  Item,  several  weU-trained  dogs  for 
blind  men,  with  chains  and  collars,  and  warranted 
to  lead  safely  through  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fares ;  including  a  very  clever  black  terrier,  un- 
commonly savage,  and  will  bite  the  heels  of  any 
one  who  does  not  drop  halfpence  into  the  hat. 
Item,  a  choice  assortment  of  wooden  legs  and 
crutches.  Mr.  Taddy  will  undertake  to  draw  up 
petitions,  setting  forth  the  most  moving  nai-ratives 
of  woe  and  afiiietion — likewise  begging  letters — 
together  with  testimonials  and  recommeadaticns, 
signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in 
the  kingdom.  Mr.  Taddy  wiU  imdertake  to 
negotiate  the  sale,  hii-e,  or  transfer  of  muddy 
crossings  in  great  thorouglifares,  and  wDl  supply 
brooms  at  the  cheapest  rate.  He  wiU  likewise 
teach  the  art  of  drawing  ships  in  chalk  upon  the 
pavement,  so  as  to  suit  gentlemen  who  persotate 
shipwrecked  mariners.  He  likewise  gives  instruc- 
tions in  writing  with  chalk,  so  that  the  student 
may  in  three  lessons  be  enabled  to  write  '  I  am 
starving '  with  the  greatest  case  and  facility. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies  having  good  walks  in  some 
parts  of  the  town,  and  wishing  for  change  of  air, 
may  hear  of  the  most  eligible  beats  in  other  parts 
of  the  town,  by  applying  at  Mr.  Taddy's  oliice. 
Gentlemen  or  ladies  in  trouble,  may  obtain  wit- 
nesses either  to  speak  to  character  or  to  prove 
alibis,  on  application  at  the  oflice, — the  rates  of 
payment  varying  according  to  the  respectability  of 
appearance  which  the  specific  peculiarity  of  cases 
may  render  it  needful  for  the  witnesses  to  pre- 
sent." 

I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  avocation  thus 
assigned  to  me,  and  which  I  saw  to  be  perfectly 
serious,  that  I  once  more  threw  down  the  pen; 
and  starting  up  from  the  seat,  exclaimed  with  a 
firmness  which  was  inspired  by  iudiguatiou  and 
abhorrence,  '■'  You  may  drive  me  out  to  starve  in 
the  streets — but  I  will  write  no  more !" 

Mr.  Taddy  hkewise  sprang  up  from  his  chair  j 
but  it  was  to  seize  my  collar  with  one  hand  and 
his  stick  with  the  other,  and  to  commence  be- 
labouring me  with  all  his  might  and  main.  I 
cried  out  for  assistance — but  none  appeared ;  and 
my  unmerciful  castigator  exclaimed,  '■  You  may 
bawl  tiU  you  are  hoarse,  you  yoimg  raseal :  but 
nobody  will  come — and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't 
reduce  you  to  submission.  There  now — •«  iU  you 
take  up  the  pen  again  P" 

"  If  ever  !"  I  ejacidated,  my  heart  swelling  with 
rage  and  shame  at  the  treatment  I  had  just 
experienced.  "  I  wiU  leave  you :" — and  as  he  had 
now  let  me  go,  I  rushed  to  the  door. 

"2fot  so  fast,  my  boy  I"  he  said,  with  a  sneer, 
as  he  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  pidlcd  me  back. 
"  You  are  as  much  in  my  power  as  if  you  were 
my  own  son  :  and  if  you  have  any  more  of  your 
nonsense,  I'll  take  you  up  before  ft  magistrate — 
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make  you  confess  that  you  have  run  away  from 
your  home,  your  school,  yoiy  master,  or  what- 
ever the  real  truth  is — and  have  you  sent  back 
again." 

'■'  No,  no — for  heaven's  sake  don't !"  I  cried, 
thoroughly  believing  that  he  would  pat  his  threat 
into  execution,  and  resolvi3ig  to  make  ahnost  any 
sacrifice  of  feeling  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of 
being  sent  back  to  Leicester,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Mr.  Jukes,  and  be  locked  up  in  the  work- 
house. 

"  Well,  then,  be  a  good  boy — and  let  me  have 
no  more  of  your  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Taddy,  per- 
ceiving that  his  menace  had  produced  an  effect 
which  made  me  feel  myself  completely  in  his 
power.  "  Come,  take  the  pen  again,  and  finish 
off  as  many  copies  of  that  circular  as  you  possibly 
can.  I  must  have  at  least  fifty  of  them  sent 
round  to  the  low  lodging-houses,  the  cadgers' 
and  trampers'  dens,  and  the  rookeries,  before 
night." 

I  accordingly  resumed  my  seat,  and  obeyed  the 
orders  I  had  received.  I  wrote  up  to  one  o'clock ; 
and  then  Mr.  Taddy,  taking  me  out  with  him, 
proceeded  to  purchase  some  moat  and  potatoes  for 
the  dinner.  On  our  retiim  to  his  lodging,  I  was 
commanded  to  cook  the  victuals, — which  I  did  to 
the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  when  the  meal  M'as 
over,  he  bade  me  resume  my  wi-iting.  This  went 
on  until  about  six  o'clock  :  we  then  had  tea — and 
afterwards  went  out  together  to  distribute  the  cir- 
culars at  the  various  places  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  We  called  at  such  a  number  of  dreadful 
dens  and  neighbourhoods  that  all  the  strongest 
feeUngs  of  loathing,  horror,  aversion,  and  disgust, 
were  by  turns  excited  within  me.  1  beheld  the 
hideous  orgies  of  the  vilest  and  lowest  mendicants, 
male  and  female  :  I  was  introduced  into  lodging- 
houses  where  scenes  of  brawling,  riot,  quaiTelling, 
and  fighting  were  going  on  :  I  was  conducted  into 
others,  as  the  evening  deepened  into  night,  where 
persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  tendercst  to  the 
maturcst,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  herding  together 
on  beds  composed  of  masses  of  rotting  rags,  and 
where  the  atmosphere  was  hot  to  suffocation 
and  pestilentially  fetid.  Several  times  did  I  im- 
plore Mr.  Taddy  not  to  drag  me  thus  -svith  him 
any  farther  :  but  my  prayers  were  of  no  avail ;  he 
doubtless  feared  I  should  run  away  if  left  to  my- 
self— and  therefore  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  ine 
for  a  single  instant.  It  was  close  upon  midnight 
ere  we  returned  to  the  lodging  :  but  I  was  so  sick 
at  heart  with  all  I  had  scon — so  thoroughly  humi- 
liated, and  experiencing  such  a  sense  of  utter  self- 
abasement  at  the  ordeal  I  had  been  dragged 
through — that  I  could  not  touch  a  morsel  of  food ; 
and  gladly  taking  advantage  of  my  master's  per- 
mission to  retire  to  rest,  I  lay  down  and  literally 
wept  myself  off  to  sleep. 

Next  day  more  circulars  were  written  :  but  as 
horn'  after  horn-  passed,  and  no  one  came  to  avail 
himself  of  the  benefits  held  out  in  those  already 
distributed,  Mr.  Taddy  exhibited  many  signs  of 
disappointment,  impatience,  and  astonishment. 
He  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  smoking  his 
pipe,  and  every  now  and  then  breaking  forth  into 
such  audible  ejaculationa  as  these: — -"WgU,  I 
can't  make  it  out.  I  shoidd  have  thought  that 
there  would  have  been  hundreds  ready  to  jump  at 
such  offers — and  I  who  havd  bcsn  for  the  last  three 


months  making  all  arrangements  to  do  the  thing 
well !  I  thought  fitrst  of  all  that  it  was  because 
mjpcirculars  were  va-itten  in  such  a  precious  queer 
style  they  coiddn't  be  read :  but  these  are  as  easy 
to  read  as  print  in  a  book.  However,  we  will  see 
what  to-morrow  brings  forth." 

Unfortunately  t'ne  morrow  proved  as  barren  in 
its  results  as  the  previous  day;  and  to  be  brief,  an 
entire  week  passed  \vithout  producing  a  single 
appUcant  for  any  of  the  advantages  held  out  in 
Mr.  Taddy's  circulars.  Every  evening  we  sallied 
forth  to  distribute  those  \vriticn  during  the  day ; 
and  every  evening,  therefore,  vras  I  destined  to 
behold  a  repetition  of  the  same  horrible  scenes  of 
debauchery  and  demoralization  as  those  through 
which  I  had  been  dragged  on  the  first  occasion. 
Each  day,  too,  I  experienced  vmmistakablo  proofs 
that  my  master's  funds  were  ebbing  lower  and 
lower.  First  he  discontinued  his  spirits,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  beer :  then  we  dined  off  bread 
and  cheese  instead  of  meat — imtil  at  last  we  had 
nothing  but  bread  alone  to  eat,  and  cold  water  to 
drink.  The  landlady  of  the  house — t'nat  same 
horrid-looking  woman  who  opened  the  door  the 
first  night  I  was  introduced  thither — clamoured 
for  her  rent ;  and  in  order  to  raise  funds,  Mr. 
Taddy  was  compelled  to  call  in  a  marine  store- 
dealer  and  sell  off  for  a  few  shillhigs  the  suits  of 
rags  and  tatters,  the  ballads  and  tlie  dying 
speeches,  the  crutches  and  the  wooden  legs,  vrhich 
constituted  his  stock,  and  which  I  now  discovered 
to  have  been  deposited  in  another  room  of  the 
house  as  a  seciu-ity  for  ai-rears  of  rent  previously 
due  to  the  landlady.  No  more  circulars  were 
written ;  and  Mr.  Taddy  told  me  very  frankly  that 
he  was  dehberating  in  his  own  mind  whether  ho 
should  turn  me  adrift  to  manage  for  myself,  or 
whether  he  should  try  to  make  me  useful  in  some 
other  way.  I  was  so  wretched  and  desponding 
that  all  my  spirit  seemed  to  be  crushed  out  of  me  ; 
and  I  had  not  even  energy  enough  to  care  which 
alternative  he  might  adopt.  Young  as  I  was,  I 
felt  wearied  of  existence. 

He  appeared  to  prefer  the  plan  of  keeping  ma 
■wiih.  him :  but  a  few  days  after  the  sale  of  liis 
^oods,  the  landlady  seized  what  Httle  furnitm-e  ho 
possessed  in  his  rooms;  and  assisted  by  a  dreaJfid- 
lookLng  man, — who,  it  seems,  was  her  brother — 
compelled  us  both  to  leave  the  house,  ilr.  Taddy 
was  very  noisy  and  wrathful :  but  he  was  iguo- 
miniously  thrust  forth;  and  thus,  at  ten  o'clock 
one  night,  we  were  homeless  and  penniless  wan- 
derers together. 

"  Well,  .Joe,"  he  said,  as  we  issued  from  Eaga- 
mufiln  Court,  "  we  must  try  and  keep  up  our 
spirits.  But  where  shall  we  sleep  to-night?  Either 
imder  the  dry  arches  of  ^^aterloo  Bridge — or  else 
we  win  make  our  way  to  the  fields,  and  stretch 
ourselves  under  a  hedge  or  a  hay-rick." 

"  The  fields  !"  I  exclaimed,  suddenly  cheered  by 
the  prospect  of  getting  into  the  open  country  once 
more  :  for  I  was  hideously  sick  at  my  experiences 
of  the  metropolis. 

"  Well,  let  it  be  the  fields,"  he  said :  and  we 
walked  on  together.  We  proceeded  thus  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  until  we  cleared  the  subui-bs 
of  the  metropolis  on  the  northern  side  ;  and  being 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  shed  in  the  corner  of  a 
field,  we  lay  down  in  a  waggon  which  was  kept 
there,  and  slept  tUl  morning. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MEXDICITTj  A>"D   ITS   EESULT. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly — the  birds  were 
singing  merrily  in  the  trees — the  face  of  nature 
appeared  to  wear  its  happiest  smiles :  bat  not  even 
from  the  serene  aspect  of  the  sky  nor  from  the 
loveliness  of  the  earth,  could  my  young  heart  druik 
in  the  slightest  inspiration  of  solace.  Mr.  Taddy 
had  put  into  his  pocket  a  comb  and  a  rag  that  had 
served  as  a  towel  at  his  lodgings ;  and  leading  the 
way  through  the  fields  to  the  bank  of  the  Xew 
liiver  (as  he  informed  me  the  stream  was  called), 
ho  bade  me  make  myself  as  nice  as  possible,  as  he 
meant  to  play  "  the  respectable  dodge."  Fro:n  his 
circulars  and  his  conversation,  I  comprehended 
what  this  meant.  He  purposed  that  we  should 
commence  a  career  of  mendicancy,  assuming  as 
respectable  an  exterior  as  under  circumstances 
was  possible.  I  was  cruelly  shocked  at  finding 
such  was  his  determination :  but  I  knew  full  well 
that  there  was  no  alternative.  I  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day :  I  was 
half  famished  with  himger  ;  and  thus  the  calls  of 
nature,  being  imperious,  forced  me  into  his  views. 
AVo  made  our  ablutions  on  the  river's  bank ;  and 
then  striking  across  the  fields,  we  drew  near  a  lai-ge 
and  handsome  house,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
park  where  the  fleecy  sheep  were  browzing  on  their 
emerald  carpet,  and  the  deer  were  frisking  about. 
There  was  a  porter's  lodge  at  the  entrance  of  the 
carriage-drive  leading  tlu-ough  the  park  up  to  the 
mansion ;  and  above  the  palings  was  a  painted 
board,  warning  ofi"  vagrants  under  paLii  of  prose- 
cution if  found  intruding  within  the  enclosure.  I 
shrank  back  in  mingled  shame  and  terror  on  be- 
holding that  intimation :  but  Mr.  Taddy,  seizing 
me  roughly  by  the  arm,  grasped  me  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  almost  made  me  cry  out  with  the 
pain, — saying  in  a  low  tierce  voice  at  the  same 
time,  '■  By  heaven,  you  young  hound,  if  you  don"t 
keep  quiet  and  look  as  demure  and  miserable  as 
possible,  I  will  flay  you  alive '" 

There  was  no  necessity  to  t^ll  me  to  look 
miserable — for  heaven  knows  I  felt  so  :  and  Mr. 
Taddy,  drawing  forth  from  his  pocket  a  paper 
which  I  immediately  recognised  as  a  begging 
petition  I  had  myself  drawn  up  to  his  dictation, 
he  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate.  The  porter — a 
stout,  surly-looking  man — came  forth  from  his 
lodge ;  and  on  perceiving  us  through  the  iron 
bars  of  the  gate,  he  ordered  us  to  be  off,  "  as  he 
didn't  want  trampers  there."  Then  Mr.  Taddy, 
assumiag  the  most  lugubrious  look,  began  whining 
and  snuflling  forth  a  lamentable  ditty — of  how  he 
was  a  respectable  but  decayed  tradesman — how  he 
had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  a  series  of  un- 
avoidable misfortunes — how  he  had  a  wife  and 
seven  children  in  a  most  deplorable  condition — 
how  he  had  come  out  with  his  dear  son,  his  be- 
loved eldest  boy  (indicating  me)  to  beseech 
the  succour  of  the  charitable — and  how  the 
memorial  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  attested  by  the 
clergyman  of  liis  parish  and  eighteen  persons  of 
repute  and  eminence  who  had  known  him  in 
better  days. 

While  he  was  giving  forth  this  tu-ade, — which 
caused  me   to  look  up  in  his  coimteuance  with 


astonishment  at  the  gUbncss  that   characterized  • 

so   atrocious   a   tissue   of  falsehoods, — an  elderly 

gentleman,    mountca  on  a  very  beautiful   horse, 

;  appeared  round   an  angle   of  the  road;  and  the 

porter,   savagely  bidding  us  '•'  stand  back,"  threw 

open  the  gate.     The    gentleman   had   something 

exceedingly  mild  and  benevolent  in  his  look ;  and 

'  as  he  was  passing  into  the  enclosure,  his  eyes  fell 

I  upon  me.     He  surveyed  me  with  a  compassionate 

i  interest ;  and  reining  in  his  stead,  began  to  feel 

in  his  jjocket  for  some  money. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  remarked  the  porter;  "but 
I  don't  think  this  man  is  deserving  of  anything, 
however  it  may  bo  with  the  boy :  for  while  he 
'  was  telling  me  a  whole  string  of  stories — and  also 
!  that  he  was  the  boy's  father — the  lad  looked  up  in 
■  his  face  iu  perfect  astonishment." 
I       '■  My  boy,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,   "  tell 

me  the  truth  :  is  this  man  your  father  f" 
]       Mr.  Taddy,  who  still  held  my  arm  in  his  ijrasp, 
pressed   it   significantly  in  order   to  prompt  my 
response :  but  I  said  boldly,   "  No,  sir — he  is  not 
my  father.     I  am  no  relation  to  him." 

'•  AVell,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Taddy,  assuming  a 
most  piteous  look,  after  having  darted  a  fiercely 
diabolical  glance  at  me, — "  it's  true  that  I  am  not 
exactly  the  boy's  father :  but  let  him  say  whether 
I  didn't  take  him  out  of  the  streets  and  act  as 
a  father  to  him.     We  arc  in  very  great  distress, 

sir " 

'•'Hold  your  tongue,"  interrupted  the  gentle- 
man :  then  again  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  he 
said,  "  Do  you  v.is'a  to  continue  with  this  man  ?'' 

"  Oil.  no — no !"  I  ejaculated,  with  passionate 
vehemence  :  for  I  was  suddenly  inspired  by  the 
hope  that  heaven  had  now  sent  me  a  friend  to 
rescue  me  from  the  slough  of  wretchedness  and 
degradation  into  which  I  had  been  plunged. 
'•'  Give  me  employment,  sir — even  the  most  menial 

anything — and  I  vriR  thankfully  accept  it — 

Oh,  so  thankfully !" 

"Very  well,  my  boy,"  answered  the  gentleman  : 
"I  will  not  disregard  your  prayer.  Now,  my 
man,"  he  continued,  turning  tfiwards  Taddy, 
"  here  is  a  shilling  for  you.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  more  than  you  deserve :  but  take  yourself  off. 
Begone,  I  say — directly  1"  added  the  gentleman 
sternly,  as  he  saw  that  my  companion  still  lin- 
gered,  and  was  evidently  loath  to  part  from  me. 

"  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace;  and " 

Mr.  Taddy  stayed  to  hear  no  more  :  but  giving 
me  a  spiteful  thrust  forward,  he  turned  abruptly 
on  his  heel  and  hurried  away.  The  gentleman 
then  bade  me  follow  him  up  to  the  mansion, — he 
walking  his  horse  so  as  not  to  outstrip  me.  He 
said  nothing  more  for  the  present :  but  upon  reach- 
ing the  house,  desired  a  footman  to  take  me  into 
the  servants'  hall,  give  me  some  food,  and  conduct 
me  to  the  Hbrary  when  I  had  received  refreshment. 
In  the  servants'  hall  I  found  myself  an  object  of 
interest  with  the  domestics  assembled  there  ;  and  I 
overheard  some  of  the  observations  which  passed 
between  them  in  a  low  voice.  One  said  that  I 
was  a  genteeldooking  boy :  another  that  I  had  a 
certain  air  of  -superiority  above  my  present  condi- 
tion ;  and  others  spoke  to  a  similar  effect.  A  good 
breakfast  was  set  before  me  ;  and  the  reader  may 
suppose  how  much  I  enjoyed  a  plentiful  meal  of 
good  and  wholesome  food,  served  up  with  a  clean- 
liness which  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  deUcate 
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refinement  in  contrast  with  the  wretched  make- 
enifts  which  I  had  recently  known  at  Mr.  Taddy's 
lodging.  When  I  had  finished  my  repast,  the 
footman  to  whose  charge  I  had  been  specially  con- 
signed, conducted  me  to  a  spacious  and  handsomely 
appointed  library,  where  I  found  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman reading  a  newspaper, — and  a  young  lady, 
of  most  exquisite  beauty,  writing  a  letter  at  a 
desk. 

"  This  is  the  poor  boy,  Edith,  I  was  telling  you 
of,"  observed  the  gentleman  as  I  entered. 

The  young  lady  laid  down  her  pen ;  and  lifting 
her  angelic  countenance,  the  complexion  of  which 
appeared  to  be  lent  her  by  the  purest  Uly  and  the 
softest  rose,  she  gazed  upon  me  with  her  large 
blue  eyes  in  a  manner  expressive  of  a  compas- 
sionate interest :  then  she  turned  towards  the  gen- 
tleman, and  said  in  a  low  voice  of  earnest  entreaty, 
"  You  will  do  something  for  him,  dear  father — will 
you  not  ?" 

"  We  shall  see,  my  love,"  was  her  sire's  re- 
sponse :  and  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said  in  a 
benevolent  manner,  "  Tell  us,  my  poor  boy,  how 
you  came  in  this  deplorable  situation  and  in  such 
objectionable  companionship  ?" 

I  had  previously  resolved  to  observe  the  fidlest 
candour  towards  my  benefactor :  for  I  felt  confi- 
dent that  even  if  he  himself  could  really  do  no- 
thing for  me,  he  was  too  good  and  kind  to  send 
me  back  to  Leicester  to  be  locked  up  in  the  work- 
house. I  therefore  gave  him  my  entire  history,  as 
frankly  as  I  have  narrated  it  to  the  reader, — how 
I  had  been  brought  up  at  the  IN'elsons'  academy — 
how  the  death  of  the  schoolmaster  had  caused  the 
widow  to  discontinue  the  business — how  I  had 
overheard  what  took  place  between  herself  and 
Sir.  Jukes — how  I  had  escaped  from  the  latter  in- 
dividual— and  all  I  had  gono  through  during  my 
acquaintance  with  Thomas  Taddy.  The  gentleman 
and  the  yoimg  lady  listened  with  the  deepest  at- 
tention; and  the  latter  more  than  once  applied  her 
kerchief  to  her  eyes  as  I  touched  upon  my  sorrows 
at  school  and  the  sufferings  I  had  experienced 
since  I  left  that  academy. 

"It  is  all  true,  dear  papa,"  I  heard  her  say, 
though  she  whispered  as  she  bent  forward  to  her 
sire :  "  I  am  certain  it  is !  There  is  an  air  of 
frankness  and  sincerity  about  this  poor  boy,  which 
forbids  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy." 

"  We  shall  see,  my  dear  Edith — we  shall  see," 
was  again  her  father's  response  :  then,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
me,  "  Xow,  my  boy,  if  you  have  spoken  truly — as 
we  think  you  have — something  shall  be  doue  for 
you.     I  shall  write  by  to-day's  post  to  this  Mr. 

Jukes  at  Leicester do  not  be  alarmed — do  not 

be  frightened — he  wiU  not  want  to  fetch  you  away. 
So  far  from  seeking  to  put  you  into  the  work- 
house, he  -wtU  be  very  glad  to  find  that  he  is  so 
weU  rid  of  you." 

"  There  now,  dear  father,"  again  inteijected 
Edith,  in  the  whispering  tones  of  her  musical 
voice :  "  see  how  the  poor  boy's  countenance 
brightens  up  again  !  I  am  confident  he  has  spoken 
the  truth.  You  will  let  him  remain  here  at  the 
Manor  until  you  receive  the  answer  from  Lei- 
cester r" 

"  Oh,  certainly !"  was  her  sire's  immediate 
response,  also  delivered  in  a  low  tone,  "  Yes,"  he 
added  aloud,  "  you   shall   remain   here,   my  poor 


boy,  for  the  present ;  and  we  will  at  once  see 
about  putting  you  into  a  more  comfortable  suit  of 
raimpnt." 

lexpressed  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  I 
was  receiving :  it  was  a  sincere  heartfelt  gratitude 
which  I  thus  poured  forth  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion ;  and  as  I  had  no  fear  in  respect  to 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  to  be  instituted  of  Mr. 
Jukes,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  suddenly  ob- 
tained a  permanent  footing  amongst  individuals 
who  would  treat  me  generously.  I  withdrew  from 
the  library,  and  returned  to  the  servants'  hall, — 
where  I  perceived  that  unfeigned  pleasure  was 
experienced  as  I  announced  that  I  was  to  stay  be- 
neath that  roof  for  the  present.  The  porter  at  tho 
lodge  had  a  son  of  about  my  own  age ;  and  a  suit  of 
that  boy's  clothing  was  speedily  procured  for  me — 
so  that  I  felt  clean  and  comfortable  once  more. 

In  respect  to  the  family  -with  which  accident  had 
thus  made  me  acquainted,  I  learnt  from  the 
domestics  in  the  servants'  hall  that  the  gentleman 
was  named  Delmar, — that  he  had  two  daughters ; 
the  elder,  whose  name  was  Clara,  being  married 
to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mulgrave,  who  lived  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  London — and  the  yoimger  being  the 
Miss  Edith  whom  I  had  seen.  I  also  learut  that 
Mr.  Delmar  had  been  the  father  of  several  other 
children  by  his  late  wife — for  he  was  a  widower — 
but  that  all  had  died  save  Clara  and  Edith ;  and 
that  there  were  fifteen  years'  difference  between  the 
ages  of  the  two  surviving  sisters, — Mrs.  Mulgrave 
being  past  thirty,  and  Edith  only  eighteen.  It  far- 
ther appeared  that  Mrs.  Delmar  had  died  soon 
after  the  birth  of  Edith, — her  heart  being  broken  by 
grief  at  beholding  so  many  of  her  children  perish 
one  after  the  other.  Mr.  Delmar  possessed  about 
five  thousand  a-year ;  and  being  very  benevolent 
and  charitable,  was  beloved  by  aU  who  knew  him. 

The  return  of  post  from  Leicester,  brought  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Jukes,  fully  confirming  the  state- 
ment I  had  made  in  every  particular.  Mr. 
Delmar  sent  for  me  up  into  the  library  to  com- 
municate this  cu-cumstance,  and  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  thus  finding  my  narrative  so  tho- 
roughly borne  out.  He  then  went  on  to  say, 
"  There  is  evidently,  Joseph,  some  strange  mystery 
attached  to  yoiu*  birth;  but  I  should  advise  j'ou  to 
think  of  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  to  indulgo 
in  the  hope  that  the  veil  will  sooner  or  later  be 
drawn  aside  :  for  there  are  no  doubt  substautin.l 
reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  that  mystery. 
When  you  get  a  little  older,  you  wiU  more  fully 
comprehend  what  I  mean,  and  will  be  led  to  con- 
jecture the  cause  of  your  having  been  abandoned 
by  your  parents.  We  must  now  speak  of  what  is 
to  be  done  with  you.  It  is  somewhat  repugnant 
to  my  feehngs  to  make  you  the  proposition  I  am 
about  to  offer,  seeing  that  you  have  been  tolerably 
well  educated  and  somewhat  decently  brought  up  : 
but  I  really  know  not  what  else  I  can  do  for  you. 
I£  therefore  you  think  fit  to  become  a  page  in  my 
household,  I  will  give  you  liberal  wages ;  and  you 
have  already  seen  enough  of  me  and  mine,  to  bo 
assured  of  good  treatment.  If  I  were  to  get  you 
as  a  clerk  into  a  lawyer's  office,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  you  might  fail  in  with  bad  companions 
— advantage  might  be  taken  of  your  youth  and 
inexperience — and  besides  which,  you  could  scarcely 
earn  enough,  even  by  the  utmost  drudgery,  to 
remunerate  a  respectable  family   for  giving  you 
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board  and  lodging.  Therefore,  I  see  nothing 
better  that  I  can  do  on  your  behalf — at  least  for  a 
3'car  or  t\\-o — than  to  keep  you  beneath  this  Ipof. 
You  will  have  but  little  work  of  a  reallv  menial 
nature  to  do — nothing  that  is  positively  degrading, 
nov  by  which  your  feelings  will  be  wounded." 

I  expressed  my  warmest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Del- 
mar  for  his  goodness  towards  me — assuring  him 
that  I  only  sought  to  eat  the  bread  of  industry; 
and  that  so  far  from  hesitating  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal so  generously  made,  it  was  much  above  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  appeared  pleased 
with  my  answer ;  and  that  same  day  I  accompanied 
the  carriage  into  London — which  was  about  three 
mil  33  distant — to  bo  measured  for  my  page's  dress. 
In  a  few  days  it  was  sent  home ;  and  I  assumed 
the  livery  of  a  domestic  servant.  But  I  was  by 
no  means  distressed  nor  humOiatod  thereby :  I  was 
oidy  too  happy  at  having  obtained  a  comfortable 
home,  and  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  earning 
my  own  livelihood. 

About  a  fortnight  after  my  entrance  into  ^Ir. 
Delmar's  family,  a  handsome  curricle,  drawn  by 
two  splendid  horses,  dashed  up  the  carriage-drive 
one  day  towards  the  mansion.  A  gentleman  and 
lady,  with  an  elegantly  apparelled  livery -servant, 
were  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle.  The  gentleman 
himself  drove,  and  took  an  evident  pleasure  in 
the  rapid  pace  and  graceful  action  of  the  two 
steeds.  He  was  a  man  about  eight-and-thirty 
years  of  age — tall,  handsome,  and  well  made.  lILs 
complexion  vras  somewhat  dai'k  :  ho  had  an  aquiline 
profde — his  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing — his  haii' 
curled  naturally — and  he  was  dressed  in  the  most 
fashionable  stylo.  He  had  one  of  those  voices 
which  seem  to  be  full  of  a  masculine  harmony — 
deep  without  being  hollow,  and  full-toned  without 
boing  loud  or  sonorous.  It  was  a  very  pleasing 
voice,  and  suited  well  the  handsome  person,  the 
elegant  appearance,  and  the  polished  maixners 
of  its  possessor.  This  gentleman  was  the  Hon. 
3Ir.  Slulgrave,  my  benefactor's  son-in-law.  The 
lady  who  accompanied  him,  was  his  wife  :  and  very 
different  was  her  style  of  beauty  from  tiiat  of  her 
sister  Edith.  She  was,  as  already  stated,  thirty- 
three  years  of  age ;  and  though  not  above  the 
mediuin  height,  yet  appeared  taller  on  account  of 
the  admirable  symmetry  of  her  form  and  the 
statuesque  carriage  of  her  head  and  bust.  She 
had  dark  brown  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes, — the  for- 
mer of  extraordui;iry  luxuriance,  and  Avith  a  rich 
natiu'al  gloss  upon  it :  her  complexion  was  good, 
but  not  of  the  same  exquisite  piu-ity  of  white  and 
the  same  soft  blush  of  the  rose  v,  hich  formed  that 
of  her  sister.  It  seemed  a  complexion  slightly, 
but  only  very  slightly  touched — I  can  scarcely  say 
faded — by  tl:e  gaieties,  the  festivities,  the  late 
hours,  and  the  occupations  of  fashionable  life. 
Her  features  were  lai-ger  than  those  of  Edith — but 
yet  by  no  means  coarse,  nor  devoid  of  classical 
chiselling.  She  had  an  air  alike  commandmg  and 
elegant :  grace  and  dignity  characterized  all  her 
movements  ;  and  there  was  a  certain  expression  of 
hauteur  in  her  look,  as  well  as  in  her  gait  and 
bearing. 

As  I  have  spoken  at  this  length  of  the  elder 
sister,  I  will  here  pause  to  describe  the  younger. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  Edith  had  a  lovely 
i-oraplexiou  and  blue  eyes  :  the  former  was  charac- 
terized by  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  unmarrcd  by 


the  heated  atmosphere  of  gilded  saloons  :  the  hue 
of  the  latter  was  of  a  shade  lighter  than  the  blue 
of  Clara's  eyes,  and  more  neai-ly  approaching  the 
azui-c — while  the  other  deepened  towards  the  violet. 
Her  hair  was  of  a  lighter  brown,  and  might  almost 
be  termed  chesnut :  her  lips  were  of  a  bright  ver- 
miUon, — the  pearly  teeth  showing  brilliantly  when 
smiles  played  upon  that  charming  mouth.  The 
form  of  Clara  had  the  luxuriance  of  a  Hebe  blended 
with  the  symmetry  of  a  Diana :  that  of  Edith  dis- 
played the  Uthe  slenderness  and  elasticity  of  a  sylph 
— yet  without  thinness,  and  having  the  modelled 
contours  of  just  proportions.  The  disposition  of 
Clara,  as  read  in  her  countenance  at  the  first 
glance,  was  more  serious  and  settled  than  that  of 
the  younger  sister, — which  was  gay  and  artlessly 
blithe,  without  forwardness  or  giddiness.  The  one 
struck  the  beholder  as  being  a  woman  of  the  world 
and  a  star  in  the  circles  of  fashion :  the  other  as 
an  ingenuous,  xmsophisticated  creature,  ignorant  of 
the  artificialities  and  unspoilt  by  the  formal  con- 
ventionalisms of  society. 

To  return  to  my  narrative.  It  was  a  little  past 
the  hour  of  noon  when  the  curricle  dashed  up  to 
the  front  entrance  of  Delmar  Manor  ;  and  Edith 
hastened  forth  to  greet  her  sister.  There  was 
something  imfeignedly  warm  in  the  embrace  which 
Edith  bestowed — while  the  same  gush  of  heartfelt 
emotion  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Clara, 
although  there  was  nothing  positively  cold  nor 
unkind  on  her  side.  Mr.  Delmar  received  them  in 
the  hall,  kissing  his  elder  daughter,  and  shaking 
hands  'n"ith  Jlr.  Mulgrave.  As  Clara  swept  her 
eyes  around,  she  observed  me  standing  at  a  little 
distance ;  and  she  said  quite  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  me,  "  I  see  that  you  have  increased 
your  household,  dear  father.  Where  did  you  pick 
ap  that  elegant-looking  page  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  presently,  Clara," 
responded  Mr.  Delmar-;  and  thus  speaking,  he  led 
ihe  way  into  the  parlour,  followed  by  his  daughters, 
— ;Mr.  Midgrave,  turning  back  to  the  threshold 
for  a  few  moments  to  survey  with  evident  pride 
and  satisfaction  his  elegant  equipage  as  the  ser- 
vant drove  it  round  to  the  stables.  He  was  then 
alx)ut  to  enter  the  parlom-,  when  suddenly  stop- 
ping short  as  if  recollecting  something,  he  beckoned 
me  towards  him, — saying,  "  By  the  bye,  yoimgstcr, 
there  is  a  small  parcel  under  the  front  seat  of  the 
ciu'ricle,  which  my  man  knows  nothing  about. 
Just  run  and  fetch  it  in." 

As  I  was  hastening  away  to  execute  this  com- 
mand, I  overheard  Mr.  Mulgrave  say  to  the  foot- 
man, "Where  did  the  governor  get  that  neat 
little  page  ?"  I  did  not  catch  the  reply — but 
hastened  after  the  carriage  ;  and  having  foimd  the 
parcel,  sped  back  into  the  mansion.  But  as  I  re- 
entered the  hall,  I  foiuid  Sir.  Mulgrave  still  con- 
versing with  the  footman.  On  beholding  mc,  he 
at  once  advanced  to  receive  the  packet,  which  I 
presented  to  him ;  and  he  eyed  me  with  consider- 
able attention, — so  that  I  made  sure  the  footman 
had  been  giving  him  some  particulars  concerning 
me,  and  which  methought  had  excited  Mr.  Mul- 
grave's  interest — perhaps  his  compassion.  Soon 
afterwards,  when  the  parlour  bell  rang  Rnd  I 
hastened  to  respond  to  the  summons,  I  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Mulgrave  like\vise  surveyed  me  in  a 
similar  manner :  and  my  heart  swelled  with  in- 
effable emotions  at  finding  myself  the  object  of  so 
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mucli  STiapathy.  Mr.  Delmar,  adclxessmg  mo  in 
his  usual  tone  of  benevolence,  desired  mc  to  order 
tlie  footman  to  serve  up  luncheon  soon;  and  I 
hastened  to  obey  these  instructions. 

In  the  servants'  hall  some  of  the  domestics 
were  talking  together  relative  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mulgrave.  It  appeared  from  what  they  said,  tliat 
the  Mulgraves  did  not  often  malce  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Manor,  and  that  there  was  frequently 
some  little  coldness  between  Mr.  Delmar  and  his 
son-in-law, — a  circumstance  which  surprised  mo 
when  I  took  into  consideration  the  exceeding  be- 
nevolence of  my  benefactor's  disposition.  But 
from  some  observations  which  the  servants  went 
on  to  make,  I  gathered  that  it  was  more  than 
suspected  tliat  Mr.  Mulgi-ave  lived  beyond  his 
means,  and  that  he  occasionally  had  rccoiu'se  to 
the  purse  of  his  father-in-law,  who  did  not  always 
admire  ministering  to  his  extravagances.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  Mulgraves  maintained  great 
style  at  their  house  in  Grosvenor  Square — gave 
magnificent  parties — and  were  indeed  noted  for 
the  mingled  sumptuosity  and  elegance  of  their 
entertainments.  They  had  no  children,  and  .ip- 
peared  to  abandon  themselves  altogether  to  the 
dissipated  pleasiires  of  fashionable  life.  The  dis- 
course of  which  I  thus  became  a  listener,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Mulgrave's 
livery -servant,  who  was  a  good-looking,  well-made 
young  man,  of  about  four  or  five-and-twenty,  and 
wliose  Christian  name  was  George. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  was  in  the 
garden  gathering  some  fruit  for  the  parlour- 
dessert,  when  I  heard  footsteps  approaching  along 
the  gravel  walk;  and  looking  back,  beheld  Mr. 
Mulgrave.  He  was  walking  in  a  lounging,  saun- 
tering manner  ;  and  stopped  occasionally  to  gaze 
around  or  to  eat  some  fruit.  At  length  he  came 
close  up  to  the  spot  where  I  was  occupied :  and  in 
a  kind  voice,  observed,  "  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  narrative  of  your  adventures,  Joseph ;  and 
really  they  amount  to  a  perfect  romance.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  very  happy  here  ?" 

"  Very,  sir,"  I  answered  enthusiastically. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  went  on  to  observe.  "  But 
still  it  must  be  somewhat  dull  for  a  boy  of  your 
intelligence  and  discernment  to  Uve  cooped  up 
here  in  the  comitry.  The  fact  is,  I  want  just  such 
a  page  as  you  are ;  and  I  have  been  telling  my 
father-in-law  that  if  he  has  no  objection,  I  will 
take  you  off  his  hands." 

I  have  no  doubt  the  expression  of  my  counte- 
nance showed  that  I  was  suddenly  grieved  and 
troubled  by  the  announcement  just  made :  for  I 
did  not  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Delmar's  service. 

"  Ah !  you  object  to  my  proposition  ?"  said  Mr. 
Slidgrave,  with  a  glance  of  vexation  :  but  instan- 
taneously resuming  his  wonted  affability  of  man- 
ner, he  continued  to  remark,  "  I  think  you  would 
like  to  be  in  my  service,  Joseph ;  and  you  are  a 
youth  of  that  style  which  is  better  fitted  for  a 
town-mansion  than  a  country-seat.  You  would 
have  plenty  of  gaiety,  variety,  and  amusement  at 
my  house.  Besides,  I  should  give  you  good  wages. 
Now,  my  boy,  what  do  you  say — supposing  Mr. 
Delmar  assents  r" 

"  I  am  bound,    sir,"    was  my  answer,    "  to  do 

whatsoever  Mr.  Delmar  wishes :  but "  and  I 

stopped  short,  fearful  of  giving  offence  by  what  I 
was  about  to  say :  for  I  was  on  the  point  of  ob- 


serving that  I  was  not  so  mercenary  nor  ungrate- 
ful as  to  be  tempted  by  any  increase  of  wages  to 
leave  the  service  of  one  who  had  so  generously 
snatched  me  from  pauperism,  misery,  and  degra- 
dation. 

"  But  what  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Mulgrave.  "  Speak 
out,  .Joseph  :  toll  me  where  your  objection  lies." 

"  Simply  in  this,  sir,"  I  was  now  emboldened  to 
answer, — ■"  that  it  was  my  hope  to  remain  for  a 
long,  longtime  in  my  present  master's  service  :" — 
and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  at  the  thought 
that  there  was  even  a  possibility  of  my  quitting 
the  Slanor. 

"Well,  but  you  would  be  as  kindly  treated  with 
Mrs.  Mulgrave  and  me,  as  you  are  here,"  he  went 
on  to  observe  :  "  so  you  had  better  make  up  your 
mind  to  come.  Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Delmar  that,  hav- 
ing taken  such  a  f;incy  to  you,  I  have  spoken  to 
you  on  the  subject  and  you  are  by  no  means  un- 
willing ?" 

'■'  Oh,  no  sir  !"  I  interrupted  him  immediately : 
"pray  do  not  say  that — because,  you  know,  it 
would  not  be  the  truth.  I  should  be  very,  very 
sorry  to  leave  J\Ir.  Delmar.  At  the  same  time,"  I 
almost  immediately  added,  feeling  that  some  such 
acknowledgment  was  necessary,  "I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  the  kind  interest  thus  shown  on 
my  behalf." 

"Well  then,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Mulgrave,  "we 
win  say  no  more  upon  tlie  subject.  By  the  bye," 
he  added,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  Mr.  Delmar  has 
amused  me  particularly  with  his  description  of 
those  adventures  you  experienced  when  living  in 

the  companionship  of  some  man what  was  his 

name  ?" 

"  I  presume,  sir,  you  mean  the  person  called 
Tflddy,"  I  answered,  at  the  same  time  thinkmg  it 
odd  that  after  having  shown  so  m-ach  interest  on 
my  accoimt,  Mr.  Mulgrave  should  speak  of  my 
bitter  sufferings  at  the  wretched  lodging  as 
amusinc/. 

"Ah,  Taddy — that's  the  name — and  rather  a 
queer  one  it  is.  But  where  is  it  that  this  strange 
character  lives  F" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dehnar 
omitted  to  inform  you  that  we  were  rendered 
houseless  wanderers  at  the  same  time." 

"  To  be  sure — I  recollect,"  said  ilr.  Mulgrave, 
carelessly.  "But  where  was  it  that  this  man 
carried  on  his  precious  avocations — or  rather  at- 
tempted  to  do  so  ?" 

"  In  Ragamuffin  Court,  Saffron  Hill,  sir,"  was 
my  answer. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  a  name  !  what  a  place ! 
The  very  nomenclature  is  fraught  ■with  a  whole 
world  of  description.  I  suppose  the  fellow  has 
never  sought  you  out  since  you  have  been  at  the 
Manor  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  I  rejoined ;  "  and  very  sorry  indeed 
should  I  be  if  he  were  to  dx>  so." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  observed  Mi-.  Mul- 
grave :  and  then  he  piu'sued  his  way  saunteringly 
through  the  garden. 

I  was  very  much  afraid  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  lest  Mr.  Delmar  should  yield  to  lus  son- 
in-law's  wishes,  and  consent  to  transfer  me  to  his 
service :  but  nothing  more  was  said  by  any  one  to 
me  upon  the  subject ;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  Mulgraves  took  their  departure 
in  the  beautiful  little  curricle. 
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"  Joscpli,"  observed  ]Mr.  Delmar  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  "  you  made  for  yourself  new 
friends  yesterday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulgrave  quite 
envied  me  the  possession  of  such  a  page ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  son-in-law  was  very 
anxious  to  have  yoa  in  his  service.  But  I  wo\ild 
not  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  proposal ;  and  I 
do  not  think,  Joseph,  that  you  have  any  desire  to 
leave  me  P" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — ^far,  very  far  from  that !"  I  ex- 
claimed, my  heart  bounding  with  delight  at  the 
assurance  I  had  just  received  from  my  kind  mas- 
ter's lips  that  ho  was  eq^ually:  disinclined  for  a 
separation.  • 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   MUSEUM. — THE   HUMPBACE. 

The  library  of  Delmar  Manor  was  a  spacious  and 
lofty  room— very  handsomely  furnished — and  the 
shelves  of  which  were  crowded  ^ith  books,  being 
protected  from  the  dust  by  glass  doors.  Along  the 
top  of  the  bookcases  there  was  an  array  of  exqui- 
sitely sculptured  busts  and  curious  old  china  vases. 
Communicating  with  this  library  by  means  of  a 
glass-door,  was  a  smaller  room  serving  as  a  mu- 
seum of  curiosities  and  objects  of  vcrtu.  In  each 
of  the  four  corners  stood  a  suit  of  armour, — these 
panopUcs  belonging  to  four  distinct  periods  of  the 
age  when  such  maU-defenccs  were  worn.  There 
were  cases  containing  specimens  of  polished  mar- 
ble— others  filled  with  peculiar  shells — others  with 
tropical  birds  and  insects,  carefully  preserved  : — 
others,  again,  presented  to  the  view  a  variety  of 
mineralogical  sijecimcns ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  old  jars, 
porcelains,  and  vases,  of  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  be- 
longing to  all  ages. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  visit  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I  had  occasion  to  enter  the 
library  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Delmar,  who  was 
seated  there;  and  with  his  wonted  kindness  of 
manner,  he  kojjt  me  in  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  s^Joke  to  me  about  books — told  me 
that  I  was  most  welcome  to  take  volumes  from 
the  library  for  the  recreation  of  my  leism'e  hours 
— and  pointed  out  a  shelf  where  he  thought  I  should 
find  those  which  were  most  suitable  and  proper  for 
my  i^crusal.  He  then  took  me  into  the  Museum, 
as  the  smaller  room  adjoining  was  denominated  ; 
and  as  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  there — 
the  first  time,  too,  that  I  had  ever  seen  suits  of 
armour — I  was  much  interested  with  the  contents 
of  the  apartment.  Mr.  Delmar,  observing  that  the 
dxist  had  entered  some  of  the  glass  eases,  and  that 
several  of  the  ornithological  and  entomological  spe- 
cimens had  fallen  down  or  become  otherwise  disar- 
ranged, asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  cleanse  the 
cases  carefully  and  restore  the  objects  just  men- 
tioned to  their  proper  position?  I  at  once  assured 
him  that  I  would  undertake  the  task,  with  the 
certainty  of  fulfilling  it  to  his  complete  satisfaction. 
He  accordingly  instructed  mo  to  commence  at 
once  :  and  having  procured  all  that  was  requisite 
for  the  purpose,  I  shut  myself  in  the  museum  and 
entered  upon  the  work. 

This  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ; 


and  soon  after  I  began,  Mr.  Delmar  went  out  for 
a  ride  on  horseback  with  Miss  Edith,  who  was  very 
fond  of  equestrian  exercise.  A  little  before  one 
o'clock  I  heard  the  library  door  open  again :  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  the  glass  door  to  see  who 
was  entering,  I  perceived  tlta*  ;t.  was  Mr.  Delmar, 
who  having  returned  from  his  ride,  sat  down  again 
to  continue  the  perusal  of  some  volume  in  which 
he  seemed  deeply  interested.  He  did  not  enter 
the  museum  to  observe  how  I  was  acquittLag  my- 
self of  the  task  entrusted  to  me ;  and  I  therefore 
concluded  that  he  had  forgotten  my  presence  there. 
The  work  which  I  had  to  do,  made  no  noise ;  and 
there  was  consequently  nothing  to  remind  my  mas- 
ter of  my  being  in  the  museum. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  had  returned  to  the 
library,  I  heard  the  door  again  open ;  and  Edward 
the  footman  annoimced  Mr.  Mulgrave.  I  went  on 
with  my  work,  the  thought  never  striking  mo  that 
any  conversation  of  a  private  character  was  about 
to  take  place  between  my  master  and  his  son-in- 
law.  Indeed,  I  myself  was  so  interested  in  the 
task  which  I  had  imdertakcn,  and  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  purpose  of  esecutiog  it  with  the  utmost 
carefulness,  that  though  I  heard  the  voices  of  those 
gentlemen  talking  in  the  library,  I  for  some  time 
remained  totally  unconscious  of  the  subject  of  their 
discourse.  At  length  I  was  suddenly  startled  by 
hearing  Mr.  Delmar  speak  in  a  louder  and  more 
excited  tone  than  I  had  ever  before  noticed  during 
the  short  time  I  had  been  in  his  service. 

"  No,  Augustus,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  will  not  do 
it !  Listen — do  not  interrupt  me.  You  have  now 
been  married  to  Clara  ten  years :  and  during  that 
period  you  have  received  from  me  no  less  than 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
thousand  I  gave  her  as  a  dowry.  Your  extrava- 
gances, sir,  arc  past  all  endurance.  I  have  remon- 
strated with  j'ou  gently  and  kindly — I  have  spoken 
to  you  angrily — I  have  discoursed  seriously,  and  I 
hope  in  a  mannner  consistent  with  my  duty  as 
your  father-in-law :  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  is 
invariably  the  same  stoiy.  Fresh  debts — fresh 
promises  of  retrenchment — and  renewed  disregard 
for  all  these  pledges  so  solemnly  given.  Your 
brother,  Lord  Eccleston,  who  so  generously  allows 
you  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  is  likewise  wearied  of 
your  incessant  importunities " 

"  Importunities  ?"  echoed  Mr.  Mulgrave,  with 
the  startled  abruptness  of  anger  :  "  this  is  a  hard 
word,  sir." 

"  I  grieve,  Augustus,"  replied  Mr,  Delmar,  more 
mildly  than  for  the  last  few  minutes  he  had  been 
speaking, — "  I  am  truly  and  deeply  grieved  to  bo 
compelled  to  use  it:  but  I  am  forced  to  speak 
plainly.  Your  brother  has  a  large  family  to  sup- 
port ;  and  you  cannot  deny  that  he  has  done  Ids 
best  for  you.  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  weary  out 
his  patience  by  too  frequent  demands  upon  his 
pm-se  !  As  for  myself,  I  am  determined  not  to 
minister  any  longer  to  your  extravagances." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  Mr.  Mulgrave,  now 
adoj)ting  a  tone  of  entreaty,  "  do  consider  the 
position  in  which  I  am  placed.  What  is  fifteen 
himdred  a  year  to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of 
style  ?" 

"  Fifteen  himdred  a  year,"  rejoined  Mr.  Delmar, 
"  for  a  couple  who  have  no  children,  is  an  ample 
revenue.  With  proper  economy  it  will  enable  you 
to  maintain  the  establishment  in  Grrosvenor  Square     i 


—  nltl;ougb,  as  you  are  well  aware,  it  WAi5  against 
my  wish  tliat  you  removed  thither  from  the 
cheaper  dwelling  you  occupied  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  your  marriage.  But  if  you  will  con- 
etantly  be  giving  the  most  sumptuous  parties — if 
every  two  or  three  months  you  make  some  fresh 
purchase  of  horses — if  you  bet  upon  races, — and 
what  is  more  fatal  still,  Augustus,  if  you  frequent 
Crockford's  gambling  den — for  I  can  call  it  nothing 
else — it  is  no  wonder  that  you  should  be  in  con- 
Btant  diffictdties,  and  that  you  require  almost  as 
many  thousands  as  you  possess  hundreds." 

'•Well,  sir,"  retiu-ned  Mulgrave,  still  in  a  sub- 
missive manner,  "  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say :  but  if  for  this  once  you 
will  extricate  me  from  the  difficulty  in  which  I  am 

placed It  is  but  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 

I  ask  at  your  hands " 

"  See,  Augustus,"  interrupted  ilr.  Delmar,  '•'  how 
Ughtly   you   talk   of  a  very  large  sum.     Only  a 


couple  of  thousand  pounds !  It  is  move  tl  an  your 
whole  year's  income ;  and  yet  it  is  all  to  go  in  an 
hoxir,  or  a  minute,  to  pay  off  debts.  Now  listen 
to  me :  for  matters  have  come  to  that  crisis  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  I  should  give  you  a  few 
explanations." 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  diu-ing  which  I  was 
about  to  open  the  door  and  pass  away  from  a  place 
where  I  was  thus  rendered  an  unwilling  listener 
of  the  painful  scene  that  was  in  progress  :  but  at 
the  very  moment  my  fingers  touched  the  handle, 
Mr.  Delmar  resumed  his  discourse ;— and  he  spoke 
in  such  a  solemn  tone — indeed  there  was  something 
so  awe-inspiring  in  the  first  words  that  he  went 
on  to  speak— that  I  hung  back,  not  daring  to  ob- 
trade  myself :  for,  as  the  reader  will  understand, 
in  order  to  leave  the  museum  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  library. 

"  "When  my  lamented  wife  was  stretched  upon 
her  death-bed,"    continued    Mr.  Delmar,  — "and 
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when,  almost  liGart-brokcn,  I  knolt  by  the  side  of 
that  couch,  sacredly  aud  fervently  promising  that 
whatever  her  last  instructions  might  be,  they 
should  receive  the  completest  fidfilment, — she  im- 
plored me  to  leave  my  property  at  my  death  equally 
between  our  two  surviving  children.  These,  as 
you  know,  were  Clara  aud  Edith.  I  gave  a  solemn 
pledge  to  that  effect ;  indeed,  such  woidd  have 
been  my  intention  even  without  that  last  injunc- 
tion of  my  poor  dying  wife.  My  will  has  been 
made  in  that  sense ;  this  writing-desk  contains  it, 
aud  not  for  worlds  would  I  make  the  slightest 
alteration  in  its  provisions.  Now  perhaps,  Augus- 
tas, you  begin  to  understand  to  what  end  these 
explanations  are  to  lead:  for  if  year  after  year  I 
am  thus  caUed  upon  to  advance  large  sums  in 
support  of  your  extravagances,  you  wiU  find  that 
t'le  share  of  my  property  which  is  to  devolve  to 
Clara,  will  be  woefully  diminished.  All  the  money 
hitherto  advanced — including  even  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  which  formed  her  dowry — has  been  duly 
taken  into  account;  and  it  is  eo  much  the  less  that 
you  wiU  hare  to  receive  when  it  shall  please  heaven 
to  remove  me  hence.  Now,  Augustus,  you  com- 
prehend the  exact  position  in  which,  as  my  elder 
daughter's  husband,  you  are  placed.  If  you  have 
no  regard  for  Clara's  welfare — the  welfare  of  yoiu: 
own  wife — it  is  my  duty  to  take  measiu-es  to  ensure 
her  against  that  eventual  distress  which  will  in- 
evitably be  brought  about  by  the  coui-se  you 
are  pursuiog,  unless  you  quickly  and  eflfectively 
reform  your  conduct.  But  having  given  you 
these  explanations,  I  will  afford  you  one  more 
chance.  You  shall  have  the  two  thousand  pounds 
which  yoiu'  present  necessities  demand:  but  if 
with  this  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  wherein 
you  are  placed  with  regai'd  to  my  wiU,  you  again 
call  upon  me  for  pecimiary  pm'poses, — rest  assured 
that,  painfvd  though  such  a  coui-se  woiUd  be  for 
me,  you  will  meet  with  a  stern  refusal.  Now  we 
will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject;  and  I  will 
write  you  a  cheque  for  the  sum  you  require." 

There  was  another  pause;  and  as  I  supposed 
the  painful  scene  to  be  altogether  at  an  end,  I  no 
longer  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  the  museum. 
I  felt  sorry  at  having  remained  there  diu-ing  a 
discourse  of  so  entirely  a  private  and  domestic 
nature :  but  I  had  been  rendered  an  unwilling 
listener — and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  close  my 
cars  against  a  conversation  which  through  the 
glass  door  was  so  plainly  audible. 

"  Accept  my  best  thanks,"  said  Mr.  Mulgrave, 
doubtless  as  the  cheque  was  placed  in  his  hand : 
"  and  rely  upon  my  promise  to  retrench.  I  ^vill 
now  take  my  departiu-e  and  settle  this  unpleasant 
business  as  quick  as  possible :  for  I  am  really 
iifraid  I  shall  find  an  execution  in  the  house  when 
I  get  home.  By  the  bye,  as  one  means  of  re- 
trenchment, I  wiU  get  rid  of  the  imder -footman 
and  take  a  page  in  his  stead :  it  will  be  much 
more  economical.  I  suppose  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  keep  that  boy what's  his  name  F" 

"  You  mean  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Delmar — "  the 
lad  you  saw  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  repUed  Mulgrave.  "  I  think  you  might 
just  as  well  let  me  have  him " 

"  No,  Augustus,"  interrupted  my  kind  master — 
and  his  resjionse  relieved  me  from  a  feeling  of 
acute  suspense  wliich  had  suddenly  seized  upon 
me  ;  "  the  boy  ia  happy  here — he  is  a  good  boy 


too — and  I  mean  to  keep  him.  Perhaps  it  may 
sooner  or  later  be  discovered  who  he  really  is  :  the 
mystery  of  his  birth  may  bo  cleared  up;— and 
should  it  transpii'e,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  his  parents  (if  living)  move  in  a 
genteel  sphere  of  life,  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  were 
to  be  handed  over  to  them  otherwise  than  as  one 
who  had  effectually  escaped  the  temptations,  the 
snares,  and  the  vices  with  which  the  metropolis 
abounds.     So  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him." 

"  Oh,  of  course !"  ejaculated  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mul- 
grave. "  I  only  thought  that  if  you  really  had  no 
use  for  him,  I  could  take  him  off  your  hands.  But 
as  you  seem  resolved  to  keep  him,  well  and  good : 
and  I  am  glad  of  it^for  he  is  really  a  nice  boy, 
and  I  felt  much  interested  in  him." 

Mr.  JIulgrave  and  Mr.  Delmar  then  quitted  the 
library  together;  and  it  appeared  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  my  master  had  not  supposed  mo  to  be 
in  the  museum.  Indeed,  if  ho  had  remembered 
at  all  the  task  entrusted  to  me,  he  most  probably 
thought  that  I  was  down  in  the  servants'  hail 
dua'ing  the  preceding  scene  :  but  it  happened  that 
the  dinner  was  later  there  than  usual  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  and  the  bell  to  summon  the  servants 
had  not  as  yet  rung.  It  began  to  rmg  a  few 
minutes  after  my  master  and  Mr.  Mulgrave  had 
issued  from  the  library :  and  I  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pairing to  the  servants'  hall  in  obedience  to  the 
summons.  When  dinner  was  over,  I  returned  to 
the  museum :  but  Mr.  Delmar  came  not  back  to 
the  library  during  the  afternoon ;  and  I  found 
that  he  had  taken  Miss  Edith  out  for  a  walk.  The 
next  tMne  he  saw  me — wliich  was  in  the  evening — 
he  said  nothing  to  show  tliat  the  thouglit  had  in 
the  interval  occurred  to  him  that  I  might  have 
been  in  the  museum  while  that  painful  scene  was 
passing  -n-ith  his  son-in-law ; — and  of  com'se  I  said 
nothing  upon  the  subject.  Nor  did  I  mention  to 
a  single  soul  what  I  had  thus  overheard. 

Three  or  four  days  passed,  and  my  work  in  the 
museum  was  concluded  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Delmar.  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  up  in  my 
chamber,  I  observed  a  hackney-coach  rumbling 
along  the  carriage-drive  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  mansion  :  but  I  did  not  perceive  who  alighted, 
as  the  window  of  my  room  was  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  commanded  not  a  view  of  the  front.  I 
had  just  finished  putting  on  my  livery,  when 
Edward  the  footman  entered  my  chamber  to  tell 
me  that  I  was  wanted  in  the  parlovu-  down  stairs. 
It  was  \musual  for  me  to  be  thus  specially  fetched  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  that  hackney-coach  flashing 
back  to  my  mind,  I  was  instantaneously  struck 
with  the  idea  of  something  wrong, — but  I  knew  not 
what.  I  asked  Edward  wherefore  I  was  wanted  ? 
He  did  not  know ;  but  said  that  two  strange  men, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  one  of  whom 
was  a  humpbacked  dwarf,  were  with  Mr.  Delmar. 
They  had  however  given  no  name ;  and  he  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  their  business 
might  be.  He  saw  that  I  looked  vmeasy,  and  said 
something  to  cheer  me :  for  he  was  a  very  good- 
natured  man,  and  I  had  become  a  great  favourite 
not  only  with  him,  but  also  with  the  other  ser- 
vants. 

I  lost  no  time  in  descending  to  the  parlour ; 
and  I  remember  that  my  heart  palpitated  and  I 
felt  a  feverish  kind  of  nervousness :  for  notwith- 
standing Edward's  cheering  words,  the  dread  of 
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"  eo'.nstliing  wrong  was  uppermost  in  my  mind.  On 
oponiiig  the  parlour-door,  I  was  seized  with  per- 
fect consternation  on  beholding  Mr.  Jukes  seated 
in  that  room  ! 

Mr.  Delmar  was  standing  behind  a  chair,  on 
whifh  lie  leant  -n-ith  both  his  hands ;  and  the  quick 
appealing  glance  which  I  threw  upon  him,  showed 
inc  that  his  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 
ominous  misgiving.  But  before  I  go  on  to  explain 
what  took  place,  I  will  endeavour  to  depict  the 
appearance  of  the  third  person  whom  I  found 
there.  He. was,  as  Edward  had  described  him,  a 
very  short  man,  much  deformed,  ^vith  a  humped 
shoulder  greatly  protruding.  He  was  apparently 
about  fifty  years  of  age — with  harsh  iron-gray 
hair — shaggy  overhanging  brows — and  a  cada- 
verous countenance,  marked  with  the  small-pox. 
He  had  a  cunning,  apish,  disagreeable  look — not 
merely  disagreeable,  but  repulsive,  and  one  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  help  recoiling.  His 
deep-set  eyes  partly  resembled  those  of  the  weasel 
and  i^artly  those  of  the  snake.  The  light  seemed 
hanging  as  it  were  in  their  depths  :  and  ho  looked 
out  with  a  cold  but  searching  gaze,  penetrating 
and  hideously  fascinating.  He  was  apparelled  in 
a  suit  of  black,  evidently  quite  new  :  his  hands 
were  of  enormous  size — his  arms  exceedingly  long  : 
his  legs  were  very  short — and  his  enormous  feet 
were  cased  in  shoes  vrith  the  strings  tied  in  large 
bows.  Altogether  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
haboon  dressed  up.  It  was  not  however  at  the 
first  glance  that  I  scrutinized  him  sufficiently  to 
"be  enabled  to  record  this  description  :  for  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  was  seized  with  consternation  on 
beholding  Mr.  Jukes ;  and  the  serious  look  of 
foreboding  which  Mr.  Delmar  wore,  was  but  little 
calculated  to  inspire  mc  with  com-age. 

The  dwarfish  humpback  leapt  down  from  his 
chair,  and  hastening  across  the  room  towards  me, 
appeared  about  to  extend  Ids  arms — I  knew  not 
whether  to  embrace  or  knock  me  down, — when 
Z^Ir.  Delmar,  as  if  suddenly  struck  by  a  thought, 
sprang  after  him ;  and  holding  him  back,  said 
quickly,  "  Stop,  sir — let  us  break  it  gently." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure— quite  right — very  prudent  in- 
deed," responded  the  hiunj)back,  his  voice  having 
a  sort  of  rattling,  husky,  jamng  sound,  which 
grated  terribly  upon  the  ears,  while  his  apish 
mouth  grinned  significantly  on  one  side,  as  he 
glanced  up  over  his  deformed  shoulder  at  Mr. 
Delmar. 

'•  How  do  you  do,  Joseph  ?"  said  Mr.  Jukes  to 
me,  as  he  nodded  his  head  in  a  half-famUiar,  half- 
patronizing  manner ;  and  his  countenance  had  put 
ofi"  its  sternness  ^ow. 

I  did  not  answer :  I  was  bewildered  with  teiTor 
and  suspense.  What  did  all  this  mean  ?  why  was 
Jukes  there  ?  who  was  the  humpback  ?  wherefore 
did  Mr.  Delmar  look  mournfully  serious  ?  and  what 
was  the  intelligence  that  had  to  be  broken  to 
me  ? 

"  Joseph,"  said  my  kind  master,  taking  me  by 
the  hand  and  leading  me  a  little  on  one  side — 
while  the  humpback  tiu'ned  to  converse  in  a  whis- 
"per  with  Mr.  Jukes, — "  Joseph,  my  dear  boy," — 
and  the  exceeding  benevolence  of  Mr.  Delmar's 
voice  and  look  tended  to  aggravate  my  misgivings: 
■for  I  felt  that  so  much  sympathy  could  only  be  the 
preciirsor  of  some  very  disagreeable  intelligence  : 
"I  have  an  importaiit  communication  to  make.    Pre- 


pare yourself  to  hear  it — do  not  be  excited — per- 
haps you  vriU  be  rejoiced :" — and  yet  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  was  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  hope  which  he  had  thus  thrown  out. 

I  tried  to  speak  ;  I  longed  to  be  put  out  of  sus- 
pense :  but  I  coidd  not  give  utterance  to  a  word. 
I  was  gasping :  my  throat  felt  as  if  I  had  swal- 
lowed ashes  ;  and  I  must  have  been  pale  as  death, 
— for  the  anguish  of  feeling  I  experienced  and  the 
mortal  terror  that  was  upon  me,  were  supreme. 

"  Yes,  Joseph,"  resumed  Mr.  Delmar,  who, 
though  he  understood  the  agony  of  suspense  I  was 
enduring,  was  yet  evidently  loath  to  commimieatc 
what  would  put  an  immediate  end  thereto ; — "  it 
is  a  very  important  piece  of  intelligence  which  I 
have  to  impart.  You  are  about  to  leave  mo, 
Joseph " 

"  No,  sir — no— never  !"  I  shrieked  forth,  the 
■n"ilduess  of  my  despair  suddenly  unlocking  my 
tongue  and  finding  a  vent  in  words.  "  Never, 
never  !"  —  and  falling  on  my  knees,  I  clung  with 
my  arms  clasped  around  Mr.  Delmar's  legs.  "  For 
Grod's  sake  do  not  cast  me  off,  su* !  for  God's  sake, 
do  not !" 

As  I  thus  spoke  in  a  rending  tone,  I  flimg  my 
shuddering  looks  towards  the  humpback  ;  for  the 
conviction  was  strong  in  my  mind  that  it  was  to 
this  individual's  care,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Jukes,  I  was  to  be  handed  over; — and  at  the  mo- 
ment I  woidd  sooner  have  been  hurled  amidst  the 
slimy  folds  of  a  coiled-up  boa-constrictor,  than  be 
assigned  to  the  power  of  that  horrible  lump  of  de- 
formity. From  his  countenance  those  shuddering 
looks  of  mine  were  quickly  reverted  with  the 
strongest  recoil :  for  it  struck  me  that  there  was 
something  terribly  malignant  in  his  eyes  as  they 
surveyed  me  from  beneath  the  shaggy  overhanging 
brows,  like  a  reptile  looking  out  from  a  cave  edged 
with  furze.  I  beht4d  a  tear  trembling  on  Mr. 
Delmar's  lashes  :  he  hastily  brushed  it  away  ;  and 
assuming  the  au'  of  one  who  musters  all  his 
strength  of  mind  for  the  performance  of  a  duty  as 
painful  as  it  is  imperious,  he  said,  "  Rise,  Joseph — 
and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  You  must  hear 
it,  my  poor  boy,  sooner  or  later  ;  and  it  is  better 
you  should  know  it  at  once." 

I  did  rise;  and  I  stood  pale  and  trembling,  with 
dismay  and  terror  depicted  on  my  coimtenance, — 
my  looks  again  darting  towards  the  humpback, 
and  then  being  as  quickly  reverted  to  the  benevo- 
lent countenance  of  Mr.  Delmar.  Oh !  what  a 
contrast  between  the  viUanous  features  of  the 
former,  and  the  serene  but  serious  philanthropy 
expressed  in  those  of  the  latter ! 

"Yes,  Joseph — it  is  indeed  true,"  continued  my 
master  :  '•  you  are  about  to  leave  me.  But  heaven 
knows  vdtla  what  sincerity  I  declare  it  is  against 

my  own  inclination  !     Cast  you  cif,  my  boy  ? 

no,  never — I  could  not  have  done  so  !     But  that 

person that  gentleman,"  ho  added,  correcting 

himself,  as  if  the  first  term  which  he  had  used  con- 
stituted an  inciviUty, — "  has  certam  claims " 

"What  claims  r"  I  demanded  with  excited 
vehemence  :  "  what  claims  ?" — for  Mr.  Delmar,  as 
he  spoke,  had  glanced  towards  the  humpback. 

"That  gentleman Sir.  Lanover,"  continued 

my  master,  "has  been  led  by  the  advertisements 
which  Mrs.  Nelson  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  to 
iuqiure  after  you :  for  he  is he  is " 

"  "\Vhat  ? — in  the  name  of  God,  what  ?"    I  in- 
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quired,  gasping  forth  the  words :  for  I  felt  a 
sudden  faintness  at  the  heart — a  sickness — a  sen- 
sation as  if  the  blood  were  running  down  into 
my  feet,  and  that  thus  life  was  on  the  point  of 
ebbing  quick  out  of  me  through  my  extremities. 

'•  That  gentleman —  Mr.  Lanover  —  is  your 
uncle  :" — and  iMr.  Delmar  spoke  \\"ith  a  hesitation 
amounting  almost  to  aversion. 

"  My  uncle  !"  I  murmiu'ed :  and  I  staggered 
back  against  the  wall. 

"Yes — my  dear  Joseph,"  said  the  humpback, 
now  again  advancing  towards  me,  and  speaking 
in  his  harsh  disagreeable  voice ;  '•'  I  am  your 
uncle.  Your  father  and  mother  are  dead — I  am 
your  nearest  relative — I  come  to  take  you  home 

Embrace  me." 

I  endeavoured  to  be  calm :  I  exerted  all  the 
power  of  my  youtliful  being  to  control  the  wild 
rush  of  horrified  feelings  that  were  surging  up 
within  me.  The  efF(jrt  I  thus  made  was  stujjen- 
dous:  but  those  feelings  were  stronger  than  my- 
self— horror,  loathing,  disgust,  abhorrence,  terror, 
and  aversion,  were  all  concentrated  therein;  and 
as  he  approached  closer  towards  me,  I  shrieked 
forth,  "  No,  no !" — covering  my  face  with  my 
hands  as  if  to  shut  out  a  hideous  monster  from  my 
view. 

'•'  Well,  this  is  pretty,  upon  my  word,"  said 
Mr.  Lanover,  stopping  short. 

'•■  Joseph,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  observed  Mr. 
Jukes,  iu  a  voice  of  deprecating  severity.  "  Mrs. 
Nelson,  I  am  sm-e,  never  brou.ght  you  up  to  such 
undutiful  disobedience  as  this.  Y''ou  ought  to 
fling  yourself  into  the  arms  of  this  kind  good 
uncle  who  is  going  to  take  you  to  a  hapjiy 
home." 

"  No,  no !"  I  again  screamed  out.  "  I  will 
stay  with  Mr.  Delmar  :" — but  as  I  abruptly  with- 
drew my  hands  from  my  countenance  and  turned 
a  look  of  entreaty  on  my  kind  master,  I  was 
smitten  with  despair  on  seeing  that  he  shook  his 
head  gloomily. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened;  and  Edith 
Delmar — who,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  had  heard 
in  another  room  my  piercing  ejaculations — sud- 
denly made  her  appearance.  She  seemed  to  me 
like  a  guardian  angel :  there  was  hope  in  the 
presence  of  that  bright  and  beautiful  creature. 
I  flew  towards  her ;  and  throwing  myself  at  her 
feet,  exclaimed  passionately,  '•  Save  me,  Miss 
Delmar — Oh,  save  me  from  that  dreadfid  man !" 
— and  I  pointed  towards  Lanover. 

"  Save  you,  my  poor  boy,"  repeated  Edith,  her 
eyes  sweeping  round  iu  astonishment  upon  the 
scene :  and  then  her  looks  recoiled  from  the 
humpback  >vith  an  abhorrence  which,  despite  her 
good  breeding  and  the  natural  generosity  of  her 
heart,  she  could  not  possibly  conceal. 

"  Rise,  Joseph — rise,"  said  Mr.  Delmar,  hasten- 
ing forward  to  catch  me  by  the  arm  and  lift  me 
up  from  my  suppliant  posture.  '"  You  know  that 
both  I  and  my  daughter  would  do  whatever  w-e 
could  to  serve  you :  but  the  claims  of  a  relative 
are,  I  fear,  paramount." 

"  A  relative  ?"  said  Edith  inquii-ingly. 
"  Yes,  my  dear,"  responded  Mr.  Delmar  :  then, 
as  he  indicated  the  dwarf,  he  went  on  to  observe, 
"  This  gentleman  proclaims  himself  to  be  Joseph's 
uncle.  He  saw  the  advertisements  inserted  by 
Mrs.  Nelson  in  the  uewspaiisrs,  calling  upon  the 


friends  or  relations  of  Joseph  "\Yilmot  to  come  for- 
ward. He  proceeded  to  Leicester  ;  and  hearinf 
something  that  led  him  to  apply  to  Mr.  Jukes,  he 
learnt  under  what  circumstances  Joseph  had  left 
that  city  and  where  he  was  now  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Jukes,  in  his  capacity  of  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  of 
Leicester,  considered  it  right  and  proper  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Lanover  to  London,  to  see  that  Joseph 
was  duly  assigned  to  his  care.  Certain  particulars 
have  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Lanover  in  respect  to 
Joseph's  parentage  :  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion them." 

I  Ustened  with  a  wild  trepidation  to  these  ex- 
planations ;  and  when  they  were  finished,  I  darted 
my  appealing  looks  lirst  at  Mr.  Delmar,  then  at 
his  daughter — then  back  again  upon  the  father, 
and  once  more  upon  Edith.  The  j^oung  lady  was 
evidently  much  distressed ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
she  entered  fuUy  into  the  feeling  of  abhorrence 
and  disgust  which  I  entertained  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Lanover.  For  a  moment — but  only  for  a  moment 
— my  soul  was  smitten  with  remorse  and  sorrow  at 
the  betrayal  of  feeUngs  into  which  I  had  been  led 
in  respect  to  one  who,  proclaiming  himself  my 
uncle,  sought  to  embrace  me  and  offered  me  a 
home.  But  the  next  instant  that  compunctious 
sensation  passed  away :  for  when  I  again  bent  my 
shuddering  looks  upon  the  repulsive  countenance 
of  the  hideous  monster,  I  felt  that  I  never  could 
ackno\\ledge  him  as  my  uncle — and  that  even  if 
he  had  announced  himself  as  my  father,  I  should 
have  recoiled  from  him  with  the  same  insurmount- 
able repugnance.  I  could  not  help  it : — the  feel- 
ing struck  me  as  being  unnatural,  ungrateful,  and 
wicked;  but  I  had  no  power  over  volition — I  was 
not  master  of  mysclf^I  could  no  more  control  my 
o\\n  sensations  than  I  could  have  quieted  tho 
raging  eddies  of  the  Maelstrom. 

'•  But  perhaps,"  suggested  Edith,  "  as  Joseph 
feels  happy  here,  Mr.  Lanover  will  allow  him  to 
remain  ?" 

"  If  you  will,"  cried  Mr.  Delmar  eagerly,  "  his 
livery  shall  be  put  off,  and  he  shall  be  treated  in  a 
different  manner." 

'•  Y'ou  are  very  kind,"  responded  the  humpback  : 
and  methought  (but  I  afterwards  reflected  it  might 
be  mere  fancy)  that  his  apish  mouth  grinned  ma- 
lignantly: '"you  are  very  kind — but  it  is  my  duty 
to  take  charge  of  my  nephew.  When  he  comes  to 
know  me  better,  he  will  like  me ;  and  I  shall  for- 
give liim  tlus  little  ebullition  of  feeling  which  he 
has  displayed  towards  me." 

"  If  you  wish  me  well,"  I  exclaimed,  with  con- 
tinued vehemence,  "  leave  me  w^ere  I  am  !  In 
that  case  I  shall  be  no  burthen  upon  you — nor  will 
I  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  here.  I  will  work  for 
my  food.     Leave  me  therefore — leave  me." 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Jukes, 
affecting  to  hold  \ip  his  hands  in  amazement. 
"  There  is  his  kind  uncle " 

'■'  Come,  Joseph — you  must  come,"  said  the 
dwart  quickly :  and  he  again  advanced  towards 
me. 

"  No,  no  !"'  I  once  more  shrieked  out,  and 
rushed  behind  Mr.  Delmar  for  protection, — cling- 
ing to  that  gentleman  as  if  to  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween myself  and  the  vortex  of  despair.  My  good 
master  was  evidently  irresolute  how  to  act.  Edith 
approached  him ;  and  I  heard  her  whisper  in  his 
ear,   in  a  tone   of  entreaty,    '•  Do  consider,  dear    j 
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father,  whether  there  be  not  soaie  means  of  saving 
the  pear  boy  from  a  fate  which  he  views  with  such 
horror." 

"  Well,"  said  ITr.  Delmar,  as  if  suddenly  inspired 
by  a  thought,  "  I  must  take  time,  ilr.  Lanovcr,  to 
decide  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted." 

"  Oh !  my  heart's  gratitude  is  yours,  sir — and 
yours  too.  Miss,"  I  said  in  a  tone  which  though 
fervent,  was  nevertheless  so  low  as  only  to  reach 
their  ears. 

"  "What  does  this  mean  '■■"  demanded  Mr.  Lan- 
over,  in  a  fierce  voice.  '■'  What  need  is  there  for 
consideration  ?  The  boy  is  my  nephew — I  claim 
him,  and  I  ^^ill  have  him." 

"  If  you  put  the  matter  in  this  light,"  answered 
Mr.  Delmar,  '•'  I  shall  assume  the  same  high  tone. 
Eemember,  sir,  I  have  only  your  bare  word  for  the 
claim  you  assert  upon  the  lad  :  you  have  given  me 
no  documentary  proof." 

'•■  This  is  trul}'  ridiculous,"  rejoined  the  hump- 
back, with  a  sneer.  '•'  Ask  Mr.  Jukes  whether, 
when  I  sought  him  out  at  Leicester,  I  did  not 
already  know  everything  concerning  the  lad — how 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  Nelsons,  and  all  about  him. 
And  how  could  I  have  kno^ii  this,  if  I  were  not  his 
relation  ?" 

"  It's  quite  true,  su-,"  observed  Jukes,  addi-ess- 
ing  himself  to  Mr.  Delmar.  "  ilr.  Lanover  knew 
all  about  Joseph ;  and  he  told  me  at  once  those 
particulars  respecting  the  boy's  birth  which  he  just 
now  described  to  you.  Joseph's  mother  was  Mr. 
Lanovcr's  sister " 

"  But  still,"  interrupted  Mr.  Delmar,  '■'  I  must 
have  documentary  proof  of  these  averments.  It  is 
a  serious  thing  to  surrender  up  a  mere  child  like 
this  to  a  stranger." 

"AVhat  nonsense!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lanover. 
"  Stranger  indeed  ? — an  imcle  is  no  stranger.  I 
am  a  respectable  man.  living  on  my  means  :  you 
can  inquire  about  mc  if  you  like.  3Iy  house  is 
Number  — ,    Great   Eussell    Street,    Bloomsbury. 

I  have  a  wife  and  daughter But  why  should  I 

stand  arguing  here  ?  I  insist,  sir,  that  you  give 
up  the  boy  at  once." 

Mr.  Delmar  made  no  immediate  response.  I 
was  still  crouching  behind  him,  and  therefore  could 
not  see  his  face  :  but  I  judged  that  it  expressed  a 
return  of  irresolution,  because  Edith  flung  upon 
her  father  another  look  of  anxious  entreaty  on  my 
behalf.  Oh,  how  I  blessed  her  for  it ! — aye,  I  did 
60  then  and  there,  even  amidst  the  whirl  of  my 
terribly  excited  feelings. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jukes,  again  putting  in  his 
word ;  "  it's  my  duty  to  see  the  boy  given  up  to 
his  relation.  He  became  chargeable  to  the  parish 
of  which  I  am  guardian ;  and  I  am  bound  to  assure 
myself  that  he  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
wiU  prevent  him  from  being  thrown  back  upon  us 
at  Leicester." 

"  Xow  I  have  made  up  my  mind  how  to  act," 
suddenly  observed  5Ir.  Delmar,  in  a  tone  of  firm 
decision.  "  With  respect  to  you,  Mr.  Jukes,  I  wiU 
send  you  a  ^vritten  undertaking  by  the  post — an 
undertaking  which  my  attorney  shall  draw  up — to 
save  Joseph  WUmot  from  becoming  chargeable  to 
your  parish,  or  to  meet  all  the  costs  if  he  should. 
So  you,  sir,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
matter.  In  respect  to  yov,,  Mr.  Lanover,  I  am  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  wUi  treat  the  case 
magisterially.     I  decline  therefore  to  deliver  up 


this  boy  until  you  produce  documentary  evidence 
of  a  certain  character,— amongst  which  must  be 
the  marriage  certificate  of  your  deceased  sister  -n-ith 
Mr.  Wilmot,  so  as  to  prove  that  Joseph  was  born 
in  wedlock :  otherwise  you  can  assert  no  uncle's 
claim  upon  him.  Bring  mc  such  documentary 
evidence,  and  I  will  no  longer  oppose  your  demand. 
If  you  do  not  like  this  course,  you  have  your 
remedy — you  can  apply  to  the  proper  tribunals — 
and  I  ^\-ill  meet  you  there.  Xow,  sir,  j-ou  have 
my  decision ;  and  it  is  needless  to  prolong  this 
painful  interview." 

'•'  Oh,  very  well  1"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lanover,  in  the 
harsh  jarring  sounds  of  his  disagreeable  voice — 
now  rendered  more  than  ever  disagreeable  by  the 
concentrated  rage  which  was  expressed  in  its 
accents  ;  "  I  will  make  you  smart   for  this  I     My 

attorney  shall  enter  an  action  against  you " 

'■■  Spare  your  threats,  sir,"  responded  Delmar, 
sternly :  "  your  lavi'yer  can  have  the  address  of 
mine  whenever  he  chooses." 

"  Then  he  will  send  for  it  to-morrow,"  rejoined 
the  humpback.  '■'  Come,  Mr.  Jukes — we  wiU  take 
ourselves  off;  and  if  there's  justice  in  England,  I 
wUl  have  it." 

3Ir.  Delmar  condescended  to  give  no  farther 
reply;  and  the  two   men   quitted  the  room,   the 

I  hiuopback  banging  the  door  violently  behind  him. 

I  No  sooner  had  they  disappeared,  than  ^^•ith  feelings 

1  of  unspeakable  relief  I  threw  myself  upon  my 
knees  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Delmar  and  his  daughter, 
and  poured  forth  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I  woa 

\  able.  But  my  voice  was  half  suffocated  with  the 
emotions  that  seemed  to  come  iip  into  my  very 
throat ;  and  the  tears  rained  do\^Ti  my  cheeks. 
They  spoke  to  me  in  the  kindest  and  most  sooth- 
ing manner, — Mr.  Delmar  promising  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  part  from  mc  imless  forced  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  I  besought  him  to  tell 
me  whether  he  really  believed  that  the  law  could 
be  thus  used  as  a  weapon  against  me  :  whereupon 
he  said  that,  feeling  he  should  be  wrong  if  he 
lulled  me  into  a  false  security,  he  must  reply  to 
the  effect  that  should  Mr.  Lanover's  statements 
be  proved  by  documentary  evidence,  I  must  be 
given  up  to  him.  Then  I  asked,  with  renewed 
agitation,  whether  MJr.  Delmar  apprehended  that 
the  evidence  would  be  forthcoming  ?     He  rejoined 

I  that  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture. 

I  '•■  But,"  I  exclaimed  vehemently,  "  do  you  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  he  is  in  reality  my  imcle  ?  How  is 
it  that  I  was  seized  with  so  terrible  a  repugnance 
towards  him  V 

I      "  Without   touching   upon   this   latter   point," 

I  answered  Mr.  Delmar,  "let  us  look  at  the  whole 
proceeding  calmly  and  seriously :  for,  I  repeat,  it 
is  better  you  should   not   be   lulled  into  a  false 

;  security.  My  candid  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Lanover 
must  be  your  uncle.  The  argument  he  used  was  a 
just  one  : — how  could  he  possibly  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  antecedents  of  your  life 
unless  he  were  thus  related  to  you  ?  Besides,  the 
story  he  told  me  of  your  birth,  but  which  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you  now,  was  consistent  and  plau- 
sible. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Jukes  might  have  told 
him  all  that  he  himself  had  learnt  from  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, and  which  you  one  day  overheard  :  but  then 
comes  the  question  —  why  should  Mr.  Lanover 
claim  you  if  he  be  not  your  uncle  ?  why  should  ho 
seek  to  burthen  himself  with  your  maintenance  ? 
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why  should  he  have  gone  to  all  this  trouble  and 
expense  to  find  you  out  ?" 

I  was  struck  by  the  force  of  these  observations 
• — and  my  countenance  fell. 

"At  the  same  time,"  continued  Mr.  Delmar, 
"  I  have  my  doubts  whether  Mr.  Lanover  will 
pursue  the  matter  any  farther,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
thrown  such  obstacles  in  his  way.  He  must 
appeal  to  the  tribunals;  and  the  procedure  -nill 
cost  him  a  considerable  sum.  At  aU  events, 
Joseph,  keep  up  your  spirits — do  not  give  way  to 
despondency — and  rest  assm-ed  that  you  wiU  never 
want  a  friend  so  long  as  I  remaui  alive.  As  for 
parting  from  you,  I  repeat  my  solemn  assurance 
that  I  will  only  do  so  if  actually  compelled  by  the 
law." 

"  Yes — cheer  up,  Joseph,"  added  Edith :  '■'  and 
perhaps  all  will  yet  be  well." 

I  renewed  the  expression  of  my  fervent  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  I  had  received :  and  then 
Mr.  Delmar  proposed  that  I  should  put  off  my 
livery  and  live  upon  a  better  footing  beneath  his 
roof:  for  he  assured  me  that  if  Mr.  Lanover's  tale 
of  my  birth  could  be  relied  on  as  the  truth,  my 
parents  had  moved  in  a  genteel  sphere.  But  I 
would  not  listen  to  this  generous  offer  :  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  a  positive  burden  to  my  kind 
benefactor; — and  moreover,  I  represented  that  I 
could  not  assume  the  position  of  a  gentleman 
imtil  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  had  been  born 
to  it,  and  that  I  should  always  have  the  means  of 
maintaining  it.  Mr.  Delmar  consented  to  let  me 
have  my  own  way — at  least  for  the  present,  until 
it  should  be  ascertained  whether  Mr.  Lanover  pur- 
posed to  take  any  farther  proceedings,  or  not. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   INCIDENTS   OF   A   NIGHT. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  described  the 
porter,  who  occupied  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  grounds,  as  a  stern-looking  man,  and  that  he 
had  spoken  very  sharply  indeed  to  me  and  Taddy 
on  the  morning  that  we  presented  ourselves  at  the 
gate  in  the  form  of  mendicants  :  but  I  subsequently 
found,  on  better  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  sort  of  person.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  however  so  often  visited  by  vagrants, 
and  his  master's  generosity  had  been  so  frequently 
abused  in  the  grossest  manner  to  the  porter's 
knowledge,  that  his  temper  was  soured  in  resj)ect 
to  such  applicants ;  and  he  assured  me  that  he 
had  found  it  necessai'y  to  adopt  the  harshest  de- 
meanour towards  those  whom  he  judged  to.  be 
undeserving  of  charity.  He  informed  me  that,  at 
the  very  first  glance,  he  had  penetrated  through  Tad- 
dy's  real  character  ;  and  had  concluded  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  me  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  sym- 
pathy which  he  knew  his  own  personal  appearance 
would  scarcely  create.  He  farther  stated  that  it 
was  he  himself  who  had  caused  the  notice  against 
vagrants  to  be  posted  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park, — inasmuch  as  when  his  back  was  tm'ned 
and  the  gate  happened  to  be  unlocked,  they  would 
walk  in;  and  after  prowling  about  the  groimds, 
would  very  likely  self-appropriate  whatsoever  they 
could  convemently  lay  their  hands  upon.    It  farther 


appeared  that  about  two  years  previously,  a  bur- 
glarious attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  Manor ; 
and  that  one  of  the  desperadoes  being  arrested,  was 
recognised  as  having  visited  the  premises,  no  doubt 
to  reconnoitre,  as  a  whining  mendicant  a  day  or 
two  before.  Then  was  it  that  the  board  warnin"- 
vagrants  off,  had  been  put  up.  It  however  seemed, 
from  what  I  learnt,  that  it  was  much  against  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Delmar  and  Miss  Enith  that  such  a 
notice  should  have  been  reared  upon  the  estate ; 
and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  re- 
presentations of  the  porter  that  it  vcas  allowed  to 
remain. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  porter's  son  who  had  lent  me  a  suit  of  clothes, 
on  my  first  entrance  into  Mr.  Dehaar's  service, 
until  my  livery  was  in  reatliness.  This  lad,  who 
was  about  my  own  age,  was  a  steady,  well-conducted, 
and  intelligent  youth;  and  I  sometimes  walked 
with  him  through  the  grounds.  His  father,  whom  I 
had  at  first  supposed  to  be  so  very  stern  and  surly, 
took  a  great  liking  to  me,  and  always  welcomed 
me  into  the  lodge  when  I  sought  his  son  during  a 
leisure  hour.  His  wife  was  a  kind  woman,  and 
exhibited  the  utmost  sympathy  on  my  behalf. 

After  the  scene  which  has  been  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  Mr.  Dehnar  considerately  bade 
me  go  and  take  a  walk,  so  as  to  divert  my  mind 
from  anxious  reflection  upon  the  painful  incidents 
which  had  occurred.  It  was  now  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  :  Mr.  Delmar  and  Miss  Edith  sat 
down  to  dinner ;  and  I,  profiting  by  the  permis- 
sion accorded,  rambled  out.  My  first  thought  was 
to  wander  by  myself  and  give  way  to  my  reflec- 
tions ;  but  remembering  it  was  for  the  precise 
purpose  of  avoiding  moui'nful  meditation  that  my 
services  for  the  evening  were  dispensed  with,  I 
bent  my  way  to  the  porter's  lodge  to  seek  the 
companionship  of  his  son  Arthur.  The  porter  and 
his  family  were  at  tea;  they  made  me  sit  down 
■with  them ;  and  when  the  meal  was  over,  Arthur 
and  I  strolled  forth.  The  estate  consisted  of  about 
two  huncU-ed  acres ;  and  as  it  was  now  the  end 
of  August,  the  golden  harvests  were  yielding 
to  the  reapers'  hands.  It  was  a  delicious  even- 
ingj^a  gentle  breeze  breathing  over  the  fields, 
and  giving  freshness  to  the  air  after  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  day.  We  extended  our  walk  until  nine 
o'clock :  I  had  regained  almost  nay  wonted  cheer- 
fulness of  spirits ;  and  as  I  had  scarcely  eaten  a 
mouthful  at  tea,  I  experienced  a  somewhat  keen 
appetite.  On  our  retm-n  to  the  porter's  lodge, 
Arthur's  mother  insisted  that  I  should  enter  and 
partake  of  supper  with  them — an  invitation  which 
I  accepted.  It  was  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock 
when  I  left  the  lodge  and  began  to  hurry  through 
the  park  towards  the  mansion,  which  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

The  night  had  set  in  somewhat  dark — the  genile 
breeze  of  the  evening  had  strengthened  into  wind 
— and  several  black  clouds  were  being  boi'ne  quite 
fast  over  the  deep  purple  sky.  The  servants'  en- 
trance was  by  a  gate  in  a  wall  surrounding  a 
courtyard  at  the  back  part  of  the  house ;  and  this 
gate  was  always  kejDt  locked  after  dusk.  As  I 
approached  it,  by  a  narrow  path  diverging  frorti 
the  carriage-drive,  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
alai-m  on  l:ieholding  what  appeared  t-o  me  to  be  the 
forms  of  two  men,  moving  rapidly  away  from  the 
gate,  and  hurrving  along  the  wall,  disappeaa-  in  the 
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darkness.  I  stood  still  aud  listened :  but  I  coidd 
eatcli  no  sound  of  footsteps  nor  of  voices  ;  and 
therefore  I  thought  it  might  be  imaginaiidu  on 
my  part.  Ifevertheless,  I  determined  to  inquire ; 
and  \,!ien  Edward  answered  the  gate-bell,  which  I 
rang,  I  asked  whether  any  persons  had  called 
■withm  the  last  fev^  minutes.  He  replied  in  the 
negative  ;  and  I  explained  to  him  wherefore  I 
made  the  inquiry.  He  said  that  the  two  men 
might  possibly  be  labourers  returning  later  than 
usual  from  their  work ;  and  as  there  were  two  or 
tlu-ee  cottages  situated  about  half-a-mile  in  the 
rear  of  the  mansion — consequently  in  the  same 
dii-ection  which  those  persons  (if  it  were  not  my 
fancy)  were  pui-suing  —  Frederick's  explanation 
seemed  probable  enough,  Therefore  nothing  more 
was  said  upon  the  subject ;  aud  after  remaining  a 
few  minutes  in  the  servants'  hall,  I  took  a  candle 
and  ascended  to  my  own  chamber. 

"When  I  went  to  bed,  it  was  some  time  before 
I  could  get  to  sleep.  Naturally  enough,  the  in- 
cidents of  the  afternoon  kept  forcing  themselves 
upon  my  mind :  I  grew  feverish  and  imeasy  with 
restlessness — I  looked  forward  with  apprehension 
to  any  farther  designs  which  might  develop  them- 
selves on  Mr.  Lanover's  part — aud  I  dreaded  lest 
by  pushing  matters  to  extremes,  he  might  compel 
Jlr.  Delmar  to  part  with  me.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, my  thoughts  fell  into  confusion ;  and  sleep 
came  upon  my  eyes.  Then  the  objects  of  terror 
which  had  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  while  I 
v,as  awake,  began  to  haunt  me  in  my  dreams. 
At  first  I  fancied  that  Mr.  Jukes,  stern  and  im- 
placable, was  dragging  me  into  the  entrance-way 
of  the  gloomy  workhouse  at  Leicester;  and  that 
the  porter  with  the  repidsive  coimtenance,  was 
grinning  in  fiendish  mockery  at  my  ineffectual 
endeavours  to  escape  from  my  persecutor's  clutches. 
All  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Jukes  appeared  to  have 
changed  into  Mr.  Lanover,  who  was  dragging  me 
along  :  but  instead  of  the  place  being  the  Leicester 
workliouse,  it  was  some  dark  and  dreadful  cavern, 
with  a  steep  descent  down  which  I  was  thus  being- 
forced.  Nevertheless,  methought  that  though  the 
yawning  aliyss  was  dark  as  a  sepulclu'e,  and  A'sith 
imsecn  horrors  liu'king  in  its  depths,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  form  of  Mr.  Lanover  vras  distinctly 
visible ;  and  that  instead  of  being  apparelled  in  a 
new  siut  of  black,  his  deformed  shape  was  wrapped 
in  the  loatlssome  rags  of  beggary.  I  fancied,  too, 
that  his  eyes — with  their  half-weasel,  half-snake- 
like expression — glared  at  me,  penetratingly  thou'^h 
cold ;  and  that  his  aj^ish  mouth  griiuied  horribly 
in  mockery  and  scorn.  Again  the  scene  changed ; 
and  I  found  myself,  in  imagination,  accompanying 
Mr.  Taddy  thi-ough  some  of  those  vile  dens  and 
abhorrent  scenes  amidst  v.hich  he  had  dragged  me 
when  we  distributed  the  cu-crdars.  Methought 
that  he  was  walking  behind,  compelling  me  to  go 
on  in  front  through  fear  that  I  should  run  away 
fi-om  him  ;  aud  that  some  spell  which  I  coidd  not 
shake  off,  compelled  me  thus  (o  remain  subser- 
A-ient  to  his  will.  Horrors  appeared  to  be  deepen- 
ing around  me  :  the  squalid  shapes  of  poverty  and 
nameless  forms  of  vice,  paesing  to  and  fro,  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  hideous  spectres  and  ghastly 
objects  belonging  to  another  world.  I  felt  my 
blood  stagnating  aud  freezing  into  ice  in  my 
veins  :  my  feet  grew  heavy  as  lead — I  could  not 
drag  niyself  along  any  farther.     I  turned  round 


to  fix  an  imploring  glance  upon  Mr.  Taddy,-  - 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  found  it  was  the  iadeous- 
looking  Lanover  that  had  me  in  his  power,  j^.gaiu 
he  appeared  to  grm  horribly:  his  form  dilated 
into  monstrous  jjroportions,  preserving  however 
its  distorted  shape ;— and  as  he  stretched  out  his 
long  baboon-like  arms  to  fold  me  ui  his  loathsome 
embrace,  I  awoke  with  a  sadden  start. 

Was  it  indeed  only  a  di-eam  ?  My  chamber 
was  as  dark  as  pitch,  so  that  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  by  means  of  my  eyes  that  I  was  really 
tliere :  and  such  an  awful  consternation  was  upon 
me  that  I  could  not  even  stretch  out  my  arms  to 
grasp  the  curtains,  to  feel  the  texture,  and  thus 
convince  myself  that  I  was  in  my  own  bed.  I  lay 
motionless  for  iqiwards  of  a  minute,  while  my 
thoughts  settled  themselves  into  a  more  composed 
state.  The  wind  was  blowing  freshly ;  it  appeared 
to  moan  round  the  building  like  human  tones  and 
lamentations  of  distress, — sometliaes  rising  into  a 
sweeping  blast,  the  sound  of  which  to  my  fevered 
imagination  appeared  to  bear  the  cry  of  murder 
upon  it.  I  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  super- 
stitious :  but  I  felt  alarmed— my  mind  had  become 
attenuated  by  the  hideous  dreams  thi'ough  which  I 
had  been  passing,  and  which  I  seemed  to  have  the 
knowledge  of  having  lasted  for  some  hours.  There 
was  a  sensation  upon  me  as  if  a  presentiment  of 
evil  were  at  work  within  me — as  if,  too,  I  had  the 
intuitive  consciousness  of  some  dread  deed  of  turpi- 
tude being  accomplished.  I  recollected  those  two 
forms  I  had  seen — or  fancied  to  have  seen — near 
the  servants'  entrance;  and  these  shapes  associated 
themselves  with  the  forebodings  which  were  in  my 
mind.  I  felt  that  I  shoidd  not  be  able  to  compose 
myself  to  sleep  again  for  at  least  some  time  :  I 
longed  to  get  up,  light  a  caudle,  and  take  a  book 
to  read:  but  so  great  was  the  nervous  terror- 
vague  and  indeliuite  though  it  were — which  was 
upon  me,  that  I  dared  not  step  forth  from  my  bed. 
I  really  had  the  apprehension  that  I  should  fail 
into  the  arms  of  Lanover,  or  else  of  some  monster, 
if  I  did  so.  It  was  the  lirst  time  in  my  life  I  had 
ever  been  imder  the  influence  of  such  an  awful 
species  of  alarm ;  and  vainly  did  I  endeavour  to 
reason  myself  out  of  it. 

While  I  was  lying  in  this  condition,  in  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  my  chamber, — for  the  black 
night  seemed  to  hang  like  a  sable  pall  against  the 
vrindow  facing  the  bed,  so  that  the  gloom  which 
surroimded  me  was  imbroken  in  its  densencss, — 
methought  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  gate  closing 
with  some  little  degree  of  violence,  just  as  if 
having  escaped  from  the  hand  of  some  one  going 
out  or  coming  in,  it  Vtas  banged  to  by  the  wind. 
I  felt  assured  also  that  it  was  the  gate  of  the  ser- 
vants' entrance,  and  not  any  oilier  within  the 
cnclosiu'e-walls.  This  circumstance  gave  renewed 
poignancy  to  my  terrors,  but  turned  them  into 
another  channel.  I  lost  all  sense  of  superstitious 
awe  ;  and  was  smitten  with  the  apprehension  lest 
my  foreboding  with  regard  to  real  and  positive 
wrong-doing  should  prove  correct.  That  I  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  gate,  I  felt  convinced: 
but  then,  might  it  not  have  been  accidentally  left 
open  ?  This  was  scarcely  probable,  as  the  servants 
of  the  establishment  were  steady  in  their  habits 
and  regular  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ; 
and  I  knew  that  Edward  the  footman  never  retired 
to  rest  at  night  till  he  had  seen  the  back  premises 
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thoroughly  secured.  I  was  more  than  half- 
inclined  to  rise,  seek  his  chamber,  and  tcU  him 
what  I  had  heard :  but  I  feared  to  disturb  the 
household  for  nothing.  Besides,  I  reasoned  to 
myself  that  if  any  eril-disposed  persons  were  about 
the  premises,  they  would  not  prosecute  their 
design  after  the  occurrence  of  a  sound  so  well  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  notice  of  any  inmate  who 
might  not  be  asleep  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
their  design  were  already  accomplished  and  the 
house  was  already  plundered,  it  was  too  late  to 
guard  against  it.  I  lay  awake  for  two  or  three 
hours,  in  a  condition  of  feverish  nervousness, — 
despairing  of  being  able  to  woo  slumber  again : 
but  it  nevertheless  stole  back  upon  me — and  I  slept 
till  morning  was  considerably  advanced.  My  usual 
habit  was  to  rise  at  sis  o'clock :  I  was  fond  of 
being  out  early  in  the  fresh  air  in  the  fine 
season  of  the  year; — but  on  this  occasion 
it  was  close  on  seven  ere  I  opened  my  eyes.  I 
thought,  as  I  rose  and  dressed  myself,  of  all  that  I 
had  dreamt,  imagined,  and  heard  during  the  past 
night ;  and  I  had  not  finished  my  toilet  when  it 
struck  me  that  considerable  noise  and  confusion 
was  going  on  in  the  house,  with  persons  rushing  to 
and  fro  :  then,  aU  of  a  sudden,  a  piercing  scream  in 
a  female  voice  rang  through  the  mansion.  I  felt 
convinced  that  those  rending  accents  of  ineflfable 
anguish  came  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Edith ;  and  I 
was  smitten  with  the  most  awful  misgiving. 
Footsteps  were  now  heard  rushing  towards  my 
chamber — the  door  burst  open — and  Edward,  pale 
as  death,  and  his  features  convulsed  with  horror, 
made  his  appearance,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  Joseph, 
Joseph— our  dear  master " 

But  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence — and  stag- 
gered back  against  the  wall,  as  if  about  to  faint. 

•'•'  Good  heavens  !"'  I  exclaimed,  more  than  half- 
anticipating  the  dreadful  truth :  '•'  what  is  it  ?  Our 
dear  master " 

"  Murdered,  Joseph  —  murdered  !  barbarously 
murdered  V 

I  sank  upon  a  chair  as  if  annihilated.  At  first 
I  could  not  even  weep,  nor  give  iitterance  to  a 
word:  I  seemed  petrified  as  to  all  vital  power; 
and  yet  with  a  horrible  sense  of  anguish  burning 
within, — just  as  if  I  were  converted  into  marble, 
but  yet  preserving  the  facilities  of  mind  Avith  a 
frightful  vividness.  Edward,  recovering  himself, 
darted  wildly  away,  scarcely  knowing  (as  he  sub- 
sequently said)  what  he  was  doing,  but  thinking 
that  nevertheless  there  was  something  to  be  done. 
I  know  not  exactly  how  long  I  remained  in  that 
extraordinary  state  of  physical  numbness  and  men- 
tal keenness — nor  how  I  got  down  stairs  to  the 
storey  below, — whether  I  walked  slowly  or  rushed 
precipitately :  but  I  foimd  myself  amidst  a  throng 
of  horrified  domestics  on  the  landing  whence  Mr. 
Delmar's  chamber  and  likewise  that  of  Miss 
Edith  opened.  That  shriek — that  piercing,  pene- 
trating, rending  shriek,  which  reached  my  ears — 
had  thrilled  from  the  hps  of  the  poor  young  lady 
when  the  awful  catastrophe  burst  upon  her.  But 
let  me  explain  how  the  atrocious  deed  first  became 
known. 

It  appeared  that  some  of  the  servants,  who  were 
the  first  to  descend  that  morning,  about  half-past 
sil  o'clock,  were  surprised  and  alarmed  at  finding 
the  shutter  of  one  of  the  lower  back  windows  open, 
and  two  of  the  iron  bars  belonging  to  that  window 


wrenched  away.     It  was  clear  that  a  burglary  had 
been  efi'ected.     The  butler's  pantry  was  immedi- 
ately flown  to:    the  door  was  broken  open,  and 
whatsoever  plate  had  been  left  there  was  carried 
off.     The  bulk  of  the  plate,  however,  was  invaria- 
bly taken  up-stairs  at  night,  and  only  a  sufficiency 
left  out   for    the   family   use.  »A   farther   search 
showed  how  the  burglarious  murderers  had  effected 
their  departure, — the  gate  at  the  servants'  entrance 
having  been  burst  open  from  the  inside  ,••  so  that  the 
presumption  was  they  had  in   the  first  instance 
scaled  the  wall  to  accomplish  their  entry,  but  had 
subsequently  availed  themselves  of  the  easier  me- 
thod of  the  gate  to  issue  forth  when  their  work  of 
plunder  and  assassination  was  completed.  The  ser- 
vants who   discovered   these  evidences,    supposed 
that  the  crime  had  been  limited  to  mere  robbery  ; 
I  and  Edward  hastened  up-stairs  to  inform  his  mas- 
ter of  what  had  taken  place.     He  knocked  at  the 
door — ^but  no  answer  was  returned :   he  knocked 
1  again — and,  still  as  no  reply  was  given,  some  dread- 
I  fill  suspicion  flashed  to  his  mind  amidst  his  already 
excited  thoughts.    For  Mr.  Dehnar  was  habitually 
I  an  early  riser ;  and  even  if  he  were  sleeping  later 
j  than  usual  on  this  particular  morning,  Edward  had 
never  before  known  him  so  difficult   to  awaken. 
He  accordingly  entered  the  room, — when  a  ghastly 
spectacle   burst   upon   his  appalled  and  horrified 
view.     His  unfortunate  master  lay  stretched  in  the 
j  bed,  with   his   throat   cut  from  ear  to  ear, — the 
;  sheets  and  the  pillows  saturated  with  blood.  Eush- 
'  ing  wildly  from  the   room,  Edward's  looks  indi- 
I  cated  something  dreadful  to  those  who  had  fol- 
'  lowed  him  up  to  the  landing  ;   and  before  a  word 
issued  from  his  lips,  the  truth  was  suspected.     In 
I  a  few  moments  it  was  but  too  fully  confirmed,  as 
'  some  of  the  servants  made    their   way  into  the 
i  chamber,   to   which   the    horror-stricken   Edward 
pointed  with  excited  significancy.    At  that  instant 
1  iliss  Edith,  hearing  the  noise  and  confusion  on 
I  the  landing,  issued  from  her  own  room  ;  and  when 
[  the  terrific  tragedy  burst  upon  her  knowledge,  the 
I  anguish  of  her  soul  thrilled  forth  in  that  rending 
I  shriek  which  I  had  heard  and  which  had  pierced 
:  my  bram.     She  was  borne  back  to  her  chamber  in 
a  state  of  hysterical  frenzy;   and  the  reader  may 
imagine  the  amount  of  mingled  confusion,  horror, 
grief,  and  dismay  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
household. 

"When  our  feelings  were  somewhat  composed, — 
or  rather,  when  the  fijst  paroxysm  of  scarcely  de- 
Bcribable  emotions  had  a  little  subsided, — the  tra- 
gedy  began  to  be  spoken  of  in  low  shuddering 
;  whispers  amongst  the  domestics.     For  some  time 
however — at  least  an  hour — I  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  dismay  at  the  barbarous  murder  of 
i  my  kind  benefactor,  that  I  was  incapable  of  deli- 
berate  reflection.     My   mind  alternated  between 
I  intervals  of  stupefaction  and  fits  of  inconsolable 
'  grief.     At  length,  as  I  heard  the  servants  convers- 
i  ing  around  me,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
i  seeing  the  two  persons  near  the  gate  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening — and  likewise  that  of  hearing  in 
the  night  the  sound  of  the  gate  closing.     Edward 
I  corroborated  the  fact  of  my  having  mentioned  to 
I  Viim  the  incident  of  the  two  men :  but  when  I  was 
now  asked — and  indeed  earnestly  pressed,  to  reflect 
'  well  whether  I  could  give  anything  like  a  definite 
'  description  of  those  persons,  I  assured  my  fellow- 
[  servants  that  so  far  from  being  ena'oled  to  do  so,  I 
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wfl"!  not  even  certain  at  the  tiino  thai  i(  was  aiiglit 
more  than  imagination  on  my  part. 

Immediately  after  the  discovevy  of  the  murder, 
summonses  were  despatched  for  the  nearest  medical 
man  to  attend  upon  the  bereaved  Edith;  and  a 
messenger  was  likewise  sent  off  to  the  Mulgraves 
in  Grosvenor  Square.  The  surgeon  came ;  and  on 
viewing  the  corjise  of  Mr.  Delmar,  he  pronounced 
his  opinion  that  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous, so  effect\ially  was  the  murderous  gash 
inflicted — and  that  the  imfortunate  gentleman  had 
been  dead  some  hours.  In  the  coiu'se  of  the  fore- 
noon Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Mulgrave  arrived  at  the 
Manor ;  and  the  elder  sister  fell  into  a  swoon  the 
moment  she  entered  the  house  of  mourning.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  being  immediately  enabled  to 
minister  unto  the  unhappy  Edith,  she  herself  re- 
quired every  attention.  I  learnt  from  Edward 
that  Mr.  Mulo-rave  appeared  dreadfully  shocked — 
and  that  when  he  repaired  to  the  chamber  where 


his  deceased  faiher-ia-law  lay,  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  handkerchief  and  sobbed  audibly  for  some 

i  minutes. 

[  The  police,  too,  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Manor;  and  a  second  a.s  well  as  more  searching 

i  investigation  of  the  premises  was  now  instituted. 
It  transpired  that  a  bureau  in  Mr.  Delmar's 
chamber  had  been  broken  open,  and  the  content? 

',  of  a  cash-box  abstracted.  From  some  information 
which  Miss  Edith  was  subsequently  enabled  to 
give  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  it  appeared  that  her 
father  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  in  this  box;  but  what  amount 
there  might  have  been  at  the  time  it  was  broken 
open,  the  young  kdy  coiUd  not  say.  The  drawing- 
room  had  likewise  been  entered,  and  some  valuable 
articles  and  nick-nacks  carried  off.  The  dining- 
room  too  had  been  visited  :  for  the  side-board  was 
broken  open,  doubtless  (aa  the  police  suggested) 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  remainder  of  the 
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plate.  It  -n-as  uot  however  there, — the  butler 
himself  being  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  up  to  his 
own  chauibei-;  and  thither  no  attempt  at  au  entry 
had  been  made.  From  this  circumstance  the 
police  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  burgluiy 
had  not  been  effected  -nith  the  knowledge  or  con- 
nivance of  any  one  iuiide  the  house;  as  all  the 
domestics  knew  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  plate 
was  nightly  taken  charge  of  by  the  butler.  Be- 
yond the  rooms  above  mentioned,  no  other  part 
of  the  premises  appeared  to  have  been  forcibly 
entered  :  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  v,hithcr  the 
burglars  had  really  penetrated,  or  to  what  extent 
then-  researches  had  been  carried, — inasmuch  as 
no  traces  of  foot-marks  were  discernible  on  any  of 
the  carpets  or  druggets — a  circumstance  to  be 
explained  by  the  very  natural  conjectiu-e  that  the 
ralHaus  had  taken  off  tlieir  boots  or  shoes  on 
catering  the  dwelling.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  weapon  with  which  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man was  murdered,  could  nowhere  be  found ;  and 
therefore  must  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
a'sassins.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  corpse, 
pronoimccd  it  to  have  been  some  excessively  sharp 
instrument — most  probably  a  razor. 

How  that  wretched  day  passed  I  scr.reely  know : 
for,  as  airer.d\-  stated,  my  own  condition  of  mind 
was  an  alternation  between  paroxysms  of  frenzied 
anguish,  and  long  intervals  of  blank,  dumb,  cbead 
c  jnsternation.  I  do  not  believe,  however—  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect — that  I  once  dovoted  a  thought 
t )  my  own  peculiar  lot,  or  selQshly  speculated  on 
what  would  now  happen  to  myself :  aU  my  ideas 
wore  concentrated  in  grief  and  horror  at  the  tragic 
fate  of  my  beloved  benefactor.  TThen  night  came, 
I  slept  through  downright  exhaustion  and  the 
pvoslr:;tion  of  all  my  energies  both  physical  and 
meptfll ;  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  it 
appeared  as  if  I  had  passed  thi-ough  the  phases  of 
some  hideous  dream.  In  the  forenoon  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  was  holden  ;  and  I  was  called  in  to  be 
cxamiuerl  relative  to  the  two  men  I  had  .seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  servants'  gale.  But  I  could 
tax  my  memory  to  no  greater  extent  than  I  had 
already  done  when  questioned  by  the  domestics  : 
nor  as  to  the  hour  of  the  night  when  I  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  gate  closing,  could  I  give  any 
more  definite  response.  All  the  time  I  v>'as  being 
examined,  I  was  in  a  state  of  duU  bewilderment ; 
and  when  I  issued  forth  from  the  room  where  the 
inquest  was  held,  the  scene  was  so  dimly  impressed 
upon  ray  mind,  that  I  only  retained  a  confused 
idea  of  having  stood  before  a  numb."r  of  persons 
seated  round  a  table,  with  a  few  others  in  the 
bnekgrouud :  but  the  whole  appeared  something 
which  I  had  seen  through  a  mist.  Later  in  the 
dny  I  learnt  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was, 
'•  "\'rilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons 
imknown," 

Several  more  days  passed;  and  my  mind  began 
to  regain  a  certain  degree  of  composiu-e — so  that  I 
was  led  to  reflect  upon  my  own  position.  The 
llulgraves  continued  at  the  Manor,  —  every  one 
now  regarding  the  deceased's  son-in-law  as  the 
master.  Tlie  circiunstances  of  a  terrific  tragedy 
liad  tlms  thrown  me,  as  it  were,  into  the  service  of 
him  who  had  wished  to  have  me :  but  whether  he 
would  protect  me  against  Mr.  I.anover's  claims, 
ahoidd  any  larther  assertion  ot  them  be  made.  I  could 
not  possibly  conjecture.     Miss  Dclmar  kept  her 


own  chamber  ;  and  her  maids  described  her  as 
being  completely  wversrhelmed  and  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  the  horrible  calamity  v.hich had  rendered 
her  au  orphan.  Mi-s.  IMulgrave,  after  the  first  few 
hours  of  successive  swoons,  had  mustered  a  degree 
of  fortitude  to  which  her  poor  sister  appeared 
utterly  unequal ;  and  in  due  course  she  assumed 
the  part  of  mistress  of  the  Manor,  giving  direc- 
tions for  the  mourning  of  tlie  female  domestics, 
— while  her  husband  did  the  same  by  the  men- 
servants,  and  likewise  superintended  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
atrocious  deed  excited  a  great  sensation  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  a  large  reward  was  ofiered  by  ]Mr. 
Mulgrave  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 
the  assassins:  and  I  understood  that  the  police 
were  indefatigable  in  their  researches.  But  no 
clue  could  be  obtained  to  the  perpetrators  of  the 
foul  crime. 

Two  days  before  the  funeral  took  place,  anothtr 
visitor  arrived  at  the  Manor  on  the  mournful 
occasion,  and  to  be  present  at  the  last  obsequies. 
This  was  the  Eev.  Henry  Howard,  a  nephew  cf 
the  late  Mrs.  Delmar,  and  consequently  a  cousin  of 
the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mulgrave  and  Edith.  He 
was  a  young  gentleman  of  about  four-and-twenty, 
and  had  only  just  been  ordained.  I  understood 
that  on  entering  holy  orders,  he  had  obtained  a 
small  living  iu  Devonshire ;  and  the  remoteness 
of  his  residence  had  therefore  caused  the  delay  iu 
his  arrival  at  the  Manor.  He  was  exceedingly 
handsome — not  above  the  middle  heiglit — slendtr 
and  well  made ;  and  judging  by  his  countenance, 
as  well  as  by  the  affiibility  of  his  bearing  and  the 
pleasing  tones  of  his  voice,  he  v.as  of  generous  and 
amiable  disposition.  Three  or  four  other  distant 
relations  of  the  family  also  arrived  at  the  house: 
but  of  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
personal  description. 

The  funeral  took  place ;  and  never  shall  I  forget 
what  a  day  of  gloom  it  was  for  us  aU.  When  I 
beheld  the  eofhu  with  its  sable  pall  borne  forth  to 
the  henrse,  it  seemed  to  me — not  as  if  I  were  part-- 
iag  from  the  remains  of  a  master  whom  I  had 
only  known  for  a  few  weeks — but  from  the  best 
friend  I  had  in  the  world,  a  benefactor  who  was 
my  only  defence  against  wdiatsoever  adversitica 
might  threaten.  The  funeral  was  a  sumptuous 
one  ;  for  so  Mr.  Mulgrave  would  have  it :  and  thus, 
oven  where  Death  marshalled  his  array  of  sable- 
clad  mourners,  did  that  gentleman  infuse  tlie  spirit 
of  his  0Y\Ti  love  of  pomp,  ostentation,  and  grand 
display  into  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

But  let  me  hasten  and  bring  this  chapter  to  a 
conclusion :  for  it  is  to  terminate  with  an  incident 
that  constituted  an  important  point  in  my  destiny. 
On  returning  from  the  fmieral,  the  members  of 
the  family  gathered  in  llie  library  to  hear  the  will 
read, — all  except  poor  Miss  Edith,  who  w-as  still 
confined  to  her  own  chamber  by  severe  illness. 
The  party  had  not  been  congregated  many  minutes 
there — the  hearse  and  the  funeral  coaches  liad 
scarcely  taken  their  departure — when  a  hackney- 
coach  rolled  up  to  the  front  of  the  mansion.  I 
was  in  my  own  room,  sitting  at  the  window  in  a 
mood  of  profound  m.elaucholy, — when  the  rumbUng 
of  that  vehicle's  wheels  attracted  my  notice.  I 
was  instantaneously  seized  wit'u  a  presentiment 
that  this  arrival  regai'ded  me.  If  or  was  I  deceived; 
the  tortui-iug  suspense  which  I  endured  for  a  few 
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minutes,  was  put  an  end  to  bj  the  terri'ole  realiza- 
tion of  my  worse  fears.  I  was  summoned  down  to 
the  hall ;  and  there  I  beheld  Mr.  Liniover  paeiu^' 
to  and  fro — his  hands  behind  his  back— his  humped 
shoulder  protruding,  metliought,  even  more  th  vn  I 
had  noticed  on  the  former  occasion — his  shape 
appearing  more  hideously  deformed — his  coun- 
tenance more  raaliguanlly  ominous.  Perhaps  this 
exao-geration  of  the  monstrous  u-liness  of  the  man 
was  at  the  time  mere  fancy  on  my  part, — arising 
from  the  utter  loathiiig  and  the  dire  apf>re]iension 
with  wliicii  I  regarded  him  :  but  such  was  the  effect 
bis  presence  produced  upon  me.  At  the  same  in- 
stant that  I  reached  the  hall  by  one  means  of 
communication,  Mr.  Mulgrave  was  descending  the 
principal  staircase;  and  looking  around,  he  de- 
manded somewhat  angrily,  '•'  Who  is  it  that  wants 
me  ?" 

"Have  I  the  honovu-,  sir,  of  speaking  to  the 
present  master  of  this  establishment  ?" — and  as 
Mr.  Lanover  thus  addressed  Mr.  Mulgrave,  taking 
off  his  hat  at  the  same  time,  ho  darted  from 
beneath  his  shaggy  overhanging  brows  a  quick 
malignant  glance  at  me  as  I  stopped  short  at  a 
little  distance. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Mulgrave,"  responded  this  gentle- 
man :  '■  but  whether  I  have  a  right  to  style  mys(?If 
master  of  the  mansion,  I  know  not  as  yet.  The 
will  of  my  lamented  father-in-law  is  only  just  now 
about  to  be  read.  If  you,  as  I  naturally  presume, 
Lave  any  claim  iipon  the  estate — — " 

'•'  No,  sir — that  is  not  my  business  here,"  an- 
swered the  humpback. 

"Then  pray,  what  do  you  want?"  demanded 
Mr.  Mulgrave,  with  an  air  of  increased  anger  and 
astonishment.  "I  already  thought  it  was  suihciently 
indecent  of  you  to  have  me  suuimoned  away  from 
a  family  rneeting  under  such  distressing  circum- 
stances :  but  now  your  conduct  appears  more  in- 
delicate still." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lanover,  with  a 
humble  demeanoiu" :  "  but  I  really  thovight  the 
funeral  took  place  yesterday " 

"Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  explain  yoiu-  busi- 
ness," exclaimed  ilulgrave  cm'tly. 

"  It  relates,  sir,"  rejoined  the  humpback,  "  to 
this  boy  here,  whom  I  claim  as  my  nephew." 

'•'  Wliat  boy  ?" — and  Sfr.  Mulgrave  swept  his 
looks  rapidly  around.     "  Do  you  mean  Joseph  ?" 

"  Him — and  none  other,"  answered  Lanover. 

"Well — if  he  is  your  nephew,  I  suppose  you 
wish  to  know  whether  he  is  to  remain  in  service 
here?  But  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,"  added 
Mr.  MiUgrave,  "  until  it  is  ascertained  who  has 
the  right  to  assume  the  position  of  master  or  mis- 
tress." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  su","  replied  Lanover, 
with  another  quick  spiteful  glance  at  me.  "  I 
mean  to  take  that  boy  away  with  me,  and  provide 
for  him  in  another  and  better  fashion." 

"  Ah !  that  alters  the  matter,"  obseiwed  Mr. 
Mulgrave.  "  Of  course  you  have  a  right  to  do 
what  you  like  with  your  nephew  :  but  in  any  case 
I  would  cheerfully  take  him  into  my  own  service. 
I  have  told  him  so  before — and  I  repeat  the  offer 
aow." 

"And  I  accept  it,  sir — most  gratefully  do  I 
accept  jt !"  I  exclaimed,  now  rushing  forward  in 
the  suddenly  excited  hope  of  finding  another  pro- 
tector in  my  deceased  one's  son-in-law. 


"  No,  sir — I  beg  to  decline,"  said  Mr.  Lanover, 
in  a  peremptory  tone.  "  The  boy  must  come  with 
me.     Let  him  strip  off  this  livery — — " 

"  Nay,  ho  is  doubtless  welcome  to  the  liverj'," 
quickly  rejoined  ^Ir.  Mulgrave:  'fur  I  believe, 
from  what  I  heard,  that  when  he  first  came  to  the 
Manor,  it  was  in  no  very  pleasant  plight,  poor  lad, 
as  to  apparel.  Well,  Joseph,  you  see,"  he  added, 
turning  his  looks  upon  my  countenance,  "  there 
is  no  lieljj  for  it :  you  must  go  with  your  nnele  ; 
and  here  are  a  couple  of  sovereigns  as  a  little  pre- 
sent for  you." 

"  Joseph,  sir,  does  not  need  your  bounty,"  said 
Mr.  Lanover,  assuming  a  haughty  air,  wliich  con- 
trasted ludicrously  with  his  wretched  shape:  "for 
I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  as  much  a 
gentleman  as  you  are,  and  able  to  keei>  him  as 
such." 

'■'  At  all  events,"  retorted  Blr.  Mulgrave,  '•  you 
need  not  treat  me  with  this  insolence.  Under 
other  circumstances  I  should  resent  it :  but  I  am 
at  present  labouring  under  the  impression  of  an 
incident  of  too  painful  a  character." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Mulgrave,"  I  ex- 
claimed, a  prey  to  the  wildest  anguish,  "  do  not 
abandon  me — do  not  desert  mc — do  not  east  me 
off!" 

"My  poor  boy,"  he  answered,  Avith  compassion  in 
his  accents,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  It  is  your  uncle 
who  claims  you.  I  wish  you  well— but  I  am  un- 
able to  assist  you  fm'ther." 

With  these  words  he  turned  away  and  ascended 
the  stairs  :  while  the  horrible  humpback,  elutchiug 
mo  by  the  arm,  dragged  me  out  of  the  hall  to  the 
hackney-coach,  which  he  forced  me  to  enter.  A 
scream  rose  up  to  my  rcvy  lips :  but  remembering 
it  was  the  house  of  death  which  I  was  thus  quit- 
ting, I  stifled  that  expression  of  my  heartfelt 
anguish; — and  without  being  permitted  to  bid 
farev/ell  to  any  of  ray  fellow-servants,  was  I  borne 
rapidly  away. 


CHAPTER    TIL 

ANNABEL. 

I  WAS  now  seated  in  the  hackney-coach  next  to 
that  man  whom  at  the  very  first  glance  I  had 
recoiled  from  with  so  deep  a  loathing,  and  whom  I 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  merciless  persecutor.  I 
burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping  as  the  vehicle 
rolled  through  the  park ;  and  so  blinded  was  I 
with  my  tears,  that  I  observed  not,  while  passing 
the  lodge  at  the  entrance  of  the  encloa»u-e,  whether 
the  porter  or  afly  of  his  family  saw  me  inside  that 
coach.  Mr.  Lanover  said  not  a  word  :  and  for  a 
long  time  I  thought  not  even  of  glancing  up  at 
his  countenance.  When  the  violence  of  my  grief 
began  to  subside,  and  I  longed  to  steal  a  look  at 
his  face — to  ascertain  if  jjossible  what  treatment  I 
was  to  expect  at  his  hands — I  dared  not :  I  had 
not  the  courage.  Oh  !  how  could  I  ever  regard 
that  man  as  an  uncle  ?  how  could  I  look  upon  him 
as  a  relative  ?  If  he  were  so,  would  not  the  voice 
of  nature  have  cried  up  towards  him  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart,  notwithstanding  his  ugliness  ? 
— should  I  have  thus  agonizingly  shiunk  in  horror 
and  aversion  from  his  presence  ?     But  on  the  other 
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hand,  how  could  I  reasonablj  doubt  that  he  was 
indeed  nearly  related  to  me?  wherefore  should 
he  burthfn  himself  with  mc  if  it  were  other- 
wise ? 

The  vehicle  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  already  the  northern  suburbs  were 
entered  ere  I  could  muster  up  sullicient  courage 
to  turn  a  furtive  look  upon  Mr.  Lanover.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  anything  spiteful  in  lus  coun- 
tenance now.  It  was  stern,  cold,  and  implacable 
■—but  displaying  no  actual  malignity.  Still  he 
said  not  a  word :  he  met  my  look  ^\ith  his  own 
chilling  reptile-like  gaze;  and  I  withdrew  my 
eyes, — shuddering  from  head  to  foot,  and  wondering 
what  on  earth  was  to  be  my  destiny  now. 

To  be  brief,  the  coach  rolled  onward;  and  pre- 
sently it  stopped  in  Great  Eussell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury.  The  houses  there  are  for  the  moot  part  of 
a  eufliciently  respectable  appeai-ance:  and  it  was 
at  the  door  of  one  of  these  that  the  vehicle 
halted.  Mr.  Lauover  curtly  bade  me  alight :  and 
the  front  door  was  opened  by  a  female  servant  of 
middle  age,  with  harsh  features,  and  a  som-  crabbed 
look, — so  that  her  very  countenance  appeared  to 
furnish  a  continuation  of  the  evil  omens  which 
attended  every  additional  step  of  my  acquaintance 
and  connexion  with  Mr.  Liiuovcr.  He  conducted 
me  into  a  pai-lour  on  the  ground-floor,  whore  a 
ladv-likc  but  very  pale  and  sickly  female,  of  about 
iive-and-thirty,  was  seated. 

'■Here  is  Joseph,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  hoarse, 
disagreeable,  jarring  voice,  which  was  not  even 
now  modidated  to  any  tone  of  kinilness,  although 
it  was  his  wife  (as  I  subsequently  learnt)  whom 
he  was  thus  addressing.  ''  See  that  you  keep  a 
sharp  eye  upon  him — fur  he  is  a  slippery  young 
iocr.  I  am  going  out  on  particular  business,  and 
wiU  send  round  the  tailor  to  measure  him  for  pro- 
per clothes." 

Having  thus  spoken,  !Mr.  Lauover  waited  not 
for  the  meek  reply  which  his  wife  gave  in  a  voice 
rendered  faint  alike  by  indisposition  and  by  terror 
of  her  husband  :  but  he  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 
I  v.as  already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Lau- 
over ;  for  her  appearance  was  well  calculated  to 
inspire  such  confidence.  Though  pale  and  faded 
• — pining  away — and  looking  as  if  in  a  consump- 
tion— she  retained  the  traces  of  a  beauty  of  no 
common  order ;  and  there  was  something  so  mild 
and  benevolent,  so  full  of  a  pious  resignation  in 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  that  even 
amidst  my  own  griefs  and  troubles  I  could  not 
help  wondering,  the  very  moment  I  beheld  her, 
how  it  was  such  a  being  could  possibly  have  any 
cynnexion  with  the  hideous  humpback.  When  we 
were  alone  together,  she  took  me  by  the  hand — 
gazed  upon  me  with  an  afifeetionite  sympathy — 
aud  kissing  my  cheek,  said,  "  You  are  as  welcome 
here,  Joseph,  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  make  you." 
But  as  she  thus  spoke,  she  sighed— doubtless 
involuntarily:  for  though  she  would  not  distress  me 
in  the  first  few  moments  of  my  introduction  to 
the  house,  she  could  not  help  feeling  how  powerless 
she  herself  was  to  do  aught  for  me  beyond  \\  hat 
her  husband  w  illed. 

She  bade  me  sit  down,  and  began  to  question 
me  concerning  the  recent  events  at  Delmar  Manor  : 
but  when  she  perceived  what  pain  it  caused  me 
to  discourse  on  those  topics,  aud  how  the  tears 
gushed  forth  from  my  eyes  when  I  spoke  of  the 


murdered  Mr.  Delmar  and  the  charming,  amiable, 
and  warm-hearted  Edith, — she  hastened  to  turn  to 
another  subject.  So  she  proceeded  to  interrogate 
me  respecting  my  earlier  reminiscences ;  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  little  she  knew  concerning 
my  antecedents. 

'•  Did  you  know  my  parents,"  I  ventured  to 
iuquii-e. 

'•■  ]!^o,  my  dear  boy,"  she  responded ;  '■'  1  was 
never  acquainted  with  any  members  of  my  hus- 
band's family." 

By  this  remark  I  found  that  it  was  indeed  the 
humpback's  wife  with  whom  I  was  conversing, 
and  as  I  had  of  course  surmised  her  to  be.  Again 
therefore  did  the  wondering — I  may  almost  say 
■wildering  thought,  occm*  to  me,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  this  interesting,  lady -like,  weU-mauuercd 
woman  could  possibly  have  been  led  to  link  her 
fate  ^^•ith  the  most  revolting  lump  of  deformity 
that  ever  constituted  a  hideous  caricature  of  the 
human  shape  ?  I  think  that  by  the  manner  in 
which  I  gazed  upon  her,  she  must  have  suspjcted 
what  A\  as  passing  in  my  mind :  for  the  colour  sud- 
denly mantled  upon  her  cheeks  a  moment  before 
so  devoid  of  vital  hue — and  a  tear  started  forth 
upon  the  lashes  of  each  mUd  blue  eye.  Light 
footsteps  were  at  this  instant  heard  descending  tha 
stau's:  she  hastily  wiped  away  (hose  crystal  drops; 
and  as  the  door  opened,  she  said,  "  Joseph,  t  iiis 
is  my  daughter— your  cousin  Annabel.'' 

I  rose  to  greet  the  relative  who  was  thus  intro- 
duced :  but  1  was  suddenly  stricken  as  it  were 
with  wondering  amazement  at  tlic  i)resencc  of  a 
being  >\ho  appeared  to  mc  nothing  short  of  a 
bright  and  beautiful  vision.  Annabel  was  about 
my  own  ago — namely,  fifteen :  just  at  that  in- 
teresting period  for  one  of  her  sex  when  beauty 
is  in  its  fu-st  virginal  blossom.  I  had  seen  prints 
depicting  the  loveliest  of  females — in  books  I  had 
read  descriptions  of  feminine  charms  such  as  poets 
and  novelists  delight  to  give — but  never  aught  in 
female  shape  which  had  thus  been  suggested  to 
my  mind,  approached  the  ravishingly  angelic 
creature  that  now  stood  before  mc.  She  seemed 
lovely  beyond  the  possible  loveliness  of  the  ro- 
mancist's  happiest  creation,  or  the  poet's  most 
worshipped  ideal.  Her  comitenauce  was  one  in 
which  girlish  simpUeity  was  beginning  to  blend 
with  a  more  thoughtfid  and  serene  expression: 
and  over  all  there  was  a  certain  air  of  pensiveness 
— either  the  result  of  sorrows  of  her  own  ex- 
perience, or  else  caught  by  reflection  from  a  be- 
loved mother's  features.  Nothing  covUd  exceed 
the  softness  of  the  large  azure  eyes;  while 
myriads  of  ringlets  of  a  golden  hue  waved  around 
the  cxqmsitely-shaped  head.  Her  forehead  was 
high  and  open  :  the  softly  rounded  chin  completed 
the  perfect  oval  of  the  face.  Her  complexion  was 
of  the  purest  white, — not  the  white  which  finds 
comparison  with  the  cold  and-  death-like  paleness 
of  marble ;  but  that  clear  living  white  whose 
colourless  transparency  constitutes  its  dehcaey,  and 
is  relieved  from  an  appearance  of  insipid  sickliness 
by  a  healthful  animation  which  rests  upon  it  as 
the  bloom  upon  the  lily.  The  carnation  wet  \nth 
dew,  would  afford  but  a  poor  simile  for  the  vivid 
carmine  and  moist  freshness  of  her  classically  cut 
lips  ;  and  when  these  parted,  they  disclosed  teeth 
■  which,  for  want  of  a  better  similitude,  we  must 
!  liken  to  two  rows  of  pearls.     Then  her  shape,— it 
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■was  Ciiastcly  delicate  in  its  tap?r  alcnderness,  as 
that  of  a  young  gii-l  of  her  age  should  be  :  but  vet 
its  fairy  lightness  and  sylphid  symmetry  denoted 
the  incipient  expansion  of  charms  budding  towards 
the  contours  of  womanhood.  Thus  the  gentle  un- 
dulations of  the  bust  were  defined  by  the  neatly 
fitting  dress ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  ad- 
mirable slope  of  her  shoulders.  She  was  tall  for 
her  age — upright  as  a  dart — with  a  lithe  willowy 
elasticity  of  figure  properly  belonging  to  gii-lhood, 
and  yet  fully  consistent  with  mingled  elegance  and 
grace. 

I  could  dwell  thi'oughout  whole  pages  upon  the 
lovely  portrait  of  this  sweet  angelic  creature  as  she 
first  broke  like  a  hearenly  vision  upon  my  view ; 
and  young  though  I  was,  I  felt  ravished — bewil- 
dered— amazed!  Even  then  I  experienced  the 
etherealizing  influence  of  Annabel's  beauty.  ^y:ound 
her  appeared  to  hover  as  it  were  a  halo  of  chastity : 
her  presence  exhaled  the  perfimie  of  innocence : 
the  spirit  of  girlish  artlessncss,  female  generosity, 
and  all  endearing  qualities,  appeared  to  shine  as  it 
were  through  her.  The  innocence  of  her  age,  the 
ingenuous  candour  of  her  disposition,  and  the 
warmth  of  feeling  of  which  her  generous  heart 
was  susceptible,  were  all  expressed  in  the  limpid 
aziu'e  of  those  large  eyes,  which,  swimming  in  their 
clear  \\hites,  were  fringed  with  dark  brown  lashes. 
And  these  lashes,  as  well  as  the  arching  brows, 
formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  golden  hues 
of  her  lustrous  and  luxuriant  hair.  I  must  not 
omit  to  add  that  her  head  was  as  gracefully  poised 
on  the  delicate,  slender,  and  flexible  neck  as  a  tulip 
on  its  graceful  stalk ;  or  that  her  hands  were  small 
even  to  a  fault,  •n-ith  the  fingers  long  and  tapering, 
and  croTiued  by  pellucid  nails,  almond-shaped  and 
rose-tinted :  while  her  feet  and  ankles  afforded  no 
exception  to  the  exc[uisite  symmetry  oi"  aU  her  other 
proportions. 

Let  the  reader  pardon  me  if  I  have  dwelt  thus 
long  upon  this  charming  portraiture — the  most 
charming  amongst  the  many  to  be  introduced  in  my 
singularly  varied  and  eventful  narrative.  Perhaijs 
I  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  the  matchless  per- 
fections of  this  fairy  creature  during  the  first  few 
minutes  that  I  beheld  her — nor  even  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  oiu*  acquaintance  :  perhaps  I 
was  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  have  such 
impressions  made  upon  me.  But  in  after  years 
has  my  memory  travelled  back — and  even  while 
writing  now,  do  my  recollections  thus  retrace  the 
vista  of  intervening  time,  and  settle  upon  that 
precise  day — that  hoiu* — those  minutes,  when 
Annabel  and  I  first  stood  in  each  other's  presence; 
and  I  know — I  feel — I  remember  there  arose 
within  me  the  presentiment  that  this  angelic  crea- 
ture was  to  exercise  no  ordinary  influence  over  my 
future  destiny. 

I  stood.  I  say,  bewildered  and  amazed  in  the 
presence  of  that  lovely  vision.  I  was  incredulous 
as  to  its  reality  :  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be- 
hove that  it  was  otherwise  than  an  angel-shape, 
permitted  to  appear  to  me,  with  its  sweet  coun- 
tenance iu  which  girlish  bimplicity,  high  intelli- 
gence, and  soft  peusiveness  were  all  blended  with 
an  irresistible  power  of  fascination.  I  was 
awakened  froiu  my  sort  of  half-dream  by  Mrs. 
Lanover  speaking,  as  she  said,  '•  Annabel,  this  !.« 
yoiu"  cousin  Joseph,  whom  your  father  led  you  to 
expect." 


My  cousin .'  Oh  1  how  deUghtful  to  call  this 
lovely  girl  by  such  an  endearing  name  !  She  ad- 
vanced towards  me ;  and  as  a  modest  bashfulnoss 
tinged  her  cheeks  with  the  dehcate  hue  of  the  sea- 
shell  pink,  she  extended  her  hand,  which  I  at  once 
clasped  and  pressed  with  a  grateful  fervour  at 
being  allowed  to  call  her  "■  cousia."  But  scarcely 
had  this  introduction  taken  place,  when  the  ill- 
favoured  servant-woman  entered  to  announce  that 
a  tailor  had  come  to  measure  me.  The  man  was 
shown  into  the  room — his  business  was  speedily 
despatched^ie  departed — and  I  was  again  alone 
with  those  two  whom  I  was  told  to  regard  as  my 
relations.  Ah !  now  I  was  scarcely  sorry  to  bo 
compelled  to  look  upon  Mr.  Lanover  as  my  uncle, 
— since  by  so  doing  I  had  found  such  an  aunt  and 
such  a  cousin !  He  need  not  have  told  his  wife 
that  I  was  "'a  slippery  fellow,"  by  which  he  doubt- 
less meant  that  I  should  endeavo'or  to  run  away 
unless  carefully  looked  after  :  for  I  had  not  been 
an  hour  iu  the  society  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
ere  I  had  learnt  to  love  them  thoroughly. 

But  again  and  agaiu  did  I  marvel  to  myself  that 
such  a  man  could  be  so  closely  connected  with  two 
beings  as  unUke  himself  as  the  fairest  and  serenest 
chme  diifers  from  the  horrid  regions  of  hyperborean 
ice.  I  found  that  Annabel  was,  as  her  looks  de- 
noted, of  the  kindest  disposition  and  most  amiable 
character — without  the  slightest  particle  of  affecta- 
tion iu  her  manners — and  as  thoroughly  iucapablo 
of  guile  as  an  infant  of  Jjeing  agitated  by  the 
stormy  passions  of  grown-up  man.  .She  was  evi- 
dently much  attached — indeed  devotedly  so,  to  her 
mother,  who,  as  I  learnt  in  due  course,  was  iu  a 
decline.  But  Annabel  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
nature  of  her  beloved  parent's  disease :  she  appre- 
hended not  that  it  must  inevitably  be  soon  closed 
in  death.  She  only  knew  that  Mrs.  Lanover  was 
very  unwell — that  she  had  long  been  ailing :  but 
she  hoped  that  this  cherished  and  adored  mother 
would  eventually  be  restored  to  health.  She  minis- 
tered to  her  parent  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner, sho'niag  her  all  those  little  thousand  and  one 
attentions  which  are  so  many  evidences  of  real 
genuuie  love,  and  which  conduce  so  materially  to 
the  solace  of  the  invalid.  The  mother,  too,  adored 
Annabel.  And  well  she  might  I — not  merely  be- 
cause in  her  she  possessed  the  loveliest  of  beings 
and  the  tendcrest  of  daughters— but  because  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  their  love  so  mu- 
tually indispensable.  For  here— before  entering 
into  miuuter  details  respecting  my  first  expe- 
riences in  Mr.  Lanover's  house — I  may  at  once  de- 
scribe what  I  suspected  from  the  first,  but  what  I 
only  had  confirmed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
This  was  that  the  wretched  humpback  was  the 
most  remorseless  of  tyrants, — sometimes  giving  way 
to  outbiu'sts  of  terrific  passion — at  other  times  de- 
porting himself  with  a  brutal  suUenness  for  days 
I  together — and  then  allowing  an  interval  of  calm  to 
j  ensue  ere  the  exhibition  of  some  other  phase  of  his 
varied  and  diabolic  temper. 

But  what  w  as  Mr.  Lanover  ?  of  what  profes- 
sion r  what  avocation  did  he  follow  ?  whence  did 
he  derive  his  iucome  ?  He  had  represented  him- 
self to  Mr.  Delmar  as  a  gentleman  living  upon  his 
means.  He  had  a  back  room  fitted  up  as  an  ollicc, 
where  he  sometimes  received  visitors  on  business 
— ■nhere  he  ofteu  sat  writmg  for  hours  together — 
and  also  where  he  shut  himself  up  for  whole  days 
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when  in  ouc  of  his  sullen  moods,  appearing  onlv  in 
the  parlour  to  take  his  meals.  Sometimes,  too.  he 
was  out  a  great  deal  both  day  and  nijht. — always 
"on  business" — ^but  what  its  nature  wns,  he  never 
said.  There  appeared  to  be  no  lack  of  peeunira-y 
means  :  he  was  evidently  fond  of  good  living,  and 
the  tabic  was  well  supplied.  The  house  was  tole- 
rably well  furnished;  and  two  female  servants  were 
kept.  No  duns  knocked  at  the  door  :  no  creditor 
ever  asked  twice  for  his  money ;  and  Mr.  Lanover 
did  not  stint  his  wife  and  daughter  of  any  neces- 
saries. But  still  he  was  a  tyrant  in  his  whole 
conduct :  his  will  was  a  law  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal :  nothing  could  bo  done  -n-ithout  his 
sanction ; — and  hence  the  evident  misgiving  which 
his  wife  had  expressed  on  my  arrival  as  to  the 
amount  of  welcome  I  shoidd  experience  beneath 
that  roof. 

But  I  must  now  return  to  the  first  day  of  my 
transfei'cnce  from  Delmar  3Ianor  to  Mr.  Lanover's 
house.  I  sat  conversing  with  my  aunt  and  cousin 
— for  so  I  was  dcsu-ed  to  call  them — until  four 
o'clock  (it  being  about  two  when  I  arrived) :  and 
tlicn  the  humpback  came  in  to  dinner.  He  spoke 
but  little ;  and  what  he  did  say  was  in  a  harsh 
cross  manner  to  us  all  three.  When  the  meal  was 
over,  ho  bade  me  follow  him  into  the  back  room, 
which  was  called  '"the  office  :"  and  making  me  sit 
down  opposite  to  him,  he  eyed  me  for  some  time 
with  a  sort  of  sardonic  satisfaction,  as  if  in  malig- 
nant triumph  at  havinffc-got  mo  into  his  clutches 
at  last.  But  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  society  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  that  I  felt  I  could  endure 
much  on  the  part  of  -kfr.  Lanover. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  inward  chuckle, 
"  and  so  you  are  beneath  your  uncle's  roof  in  the 
long  run.  Don't  you  think  you  played  the  game 
of  a  most  ungrateful  scapegrace  when  I  first 
offered  to  take  charge  of  you  ?  But  let  me  teU 
you  this — that  if  you  shov»  any  of  your  fine  spirit 
here,  I  wiU  take  a  leather  strap  and  thrash  it  out 
of  you,  even  though  I  cut  your  heart  out  at  the 
same  time." 

There  was  something  so  diabolically  horrible  in 
tlicse  last  words,  that  I  shuddered  visibly. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  touched  you,  have  I  r"  exclaimed 
the  humpback,  with  another  and  louder  laugh, 
which  jarred  horribly  upon  my  ears.  '•'  Take  care 
you  don't  compel  me  to  put  my  threat  into  execu- 
tion. I  know  what  you  are — a  scampish  young 
fellow,  fond  of  running  atvay  from  people.  But 
don't  play  that  trick  with  me — or  you  will  get  the 
worst  of  it.  You  must  never  stir  out  of  this  house 
unless  ^rith  my  permission.  I  shall  studv  your 
disposition  well  for  a  while;  and  then  I  shall 
see  what  I  am  to  make  of  yoii :  for  of  course  you 
inust  look  out  for  some  profession  or  calling  to 
earn  your  own  bread  in  due  time." 

"  I  can  assiu-e  you,  Mr.  Lanover " 

"  Don't  Mr.  Lanover  me  !"  he  interjected  with 
a  fierce  look.     '■'  Call  me  vncle." 

"  "Well,  imcle,"  I  said,  "  I  was  going  to  observe 
that  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  be  only  too 
delighted  to  have  an  opportimity  of  earning  my 
own  livelihood." 

'•'Thii  is  mere  cant — humbug  and  nonrense!"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  grin  of  ineffable  scorn  and  dis- 
gust. "  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  deceived  by  fine 
speeches.  However,  the  chief  and  the  only  thing 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  was  tins : — that  if  you  take  it 


into  your  head  to  run  away  from  me,  as  you  did 
from  ]Mr.  Jukes— or  if  you  play  the  truant  for 
even  a  single  day — I  will  make  you  repent  it  as 
long  as  you  live.  And  mind !  when  I  do  have  con- 
fidence enough  to  let  you  go  out,  I  will  not  have 
you  renevi-ing  j-our  acquaintance  with  those  ser- 
vants at  Delmar  Manor.     You  must  not  go  near 

the  place at  your  peril  will  you  do  so  I     Ajid 

what  is  more,  if  ever  you  happen  to  meet  those 
Mulgraves,  you  wi'l  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  or 
pass  them  by,  as  if  you  never  saw  them  before  in 
your  life.  I  -will  not  have  you  cringing  and  hum- 
bling yourself  by  touching  your  hat  as  if  you  wore 
still  a  page  in  menial  service :  and  as  they  have 
only  known  you  in  f/iat  capacity,  they  will  not 
recognise  you  m  any  other.  Therefore,  the  best 
course  is  for  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of  them  at 
aU.  Do  you  understand? — and  what  is  more,  do 
you  mean  to  obey  ?  Come,  speak  qiuck  —  and 
speak  truly!     Speak,  I  say,  Joseph — speak!" 

Mr.  Lanover  assumed  such  a  fierce  look,  and 
appeared  so  very  threatening  as  he  fixed  his  half- 
weasel,  half  snake-like  eyes  upon  me,  with  a  cold 
vibrating  glare,  that  I  felt  frightened ;  and  I 
readily  promised  to  fulfil  his  injunctions  in  all 
things.  There  the  interview  ended;  and  I  re- 
turned to  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  front  par- 
lour. They  did  not  question  me  as  to  what  Mi. 
Lanover  had  been  saj-ing — they  doubtless  feared 
to  do  so ;  and  I  did  not  tell  them  of  my  own 
accord. 

iV  few  days  afterwards  my  new  clothes  came 
home ;  and  Mr.  Lanover,  having  bade  me  pack  up 
the  page's  livery,  ordered  me  to  address  it  in  mj 
own  handwriting  to  the  Hon.  Augustus  MuJgrave, 
Delmar  Manor,  JSrJjeld  Road,  Middlesex.  He 
then  sent  the  parcel  by  liis  servant  to  some  car- 
rier's office,  to  be  delivered  at  its  destination. 

'•■  You  see,"  he  said,  '•'  that  I  -will  not  let  you 
remain  imder  the  slightest  obligation  to  these 
Mulgraves;  and  this  is  the  way  to  treat  them. 
He  told  me  not  to  have  any  of  my  insolence,  did 
her" — and  then  the  hiimpback  chuckled  in  his 
harshest  and  most  disagreeably  jarring  tones. 

I  had  been  a  week  inside  the  house  without 
setting  foot  over  the  threshold,  and  only  taking  a 
little  exercise  in  a  small  yard  at  the  back.  Mr. 
Lanover  now  told  me  that  he  thought  I  had  got 
'•'  sufficiently  domesticated "  to  be  trusted  out  a 
little ;  and  he  bade  me  accompany  him  for  a  walk. 
We  issued  forth  together,  proceeding  towards  the 
West  End.  He  called  at  three  or  four  houses  of 
good  appearance, — desiring  me  on  each  occasion 
to  wait  for  him  in  the  street,  and  not  to  go  far 
away  from  the  range  of  view  commanded  by  the 
front  windows,  as  he  should  have  his  eye  upon 
me.  For  several  consecutive  days  he  j^m'sucd  the 
same  course  towards  me ;  and  then,  again  ob- 
serving that  I  was  sufficiently  obedient  and  tract- 
able, he  told  me  I  might  walk  out  for  an  hour  or 
tv\-o  by  myself.  Thus  another  week  passed ;  and 
finding  that  I  always  came  back,  he  again  ex- 
pressed his  approval,  and  bade  me  take  my  cousin 
Annabel  on  a  shopping  expedition.  This  I  gladly 
did;  and  from  that  day  forth  I  erjoyed  com- 
parative liberty, — Mr.  Lanover  appearing  to  feel 
that  I  had  been  put  to  a  sufficient  test,  and  that 
I  had  no  inclination  to  run  away.  JVevertheless, 
he  occasionally  repeated  his  warnings  against  any 
^^leftTOur  of  the  kind, — accompanying  them  with 
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tiireats  as  diabolical  as  tkat  wiiicli  liad  so  shocked 
and  alarmuil  ino  on  the  first  evening  of  my  ivsi- 
dcHCC  at  Lis  koiiso. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

son  now     AND      SXKIFE. 

One  day — about  six  weeks  after  my  introdaction 
to  Mr.  Laaover's  residence — ^Annabel  and  I  were 
seated  alone  together  in  tlie  parlour.  Mrs.  Lan- 
ovcr,  being  much  indisposed,  was  confined  to  her 
own  chamber ;  and  as  Annabel  had  been  sitting 
vdth  her  for  several  hours,  the  kind  and  affectionate 
mother  had  desired  her  attentive  daughter  to 
descend  to  the  parlour  for  at  least  a  little  while,  so 
as  to  have  a  change  of  scene  from  the  sick-room. 
2ilr.  Lanover  was  occupied  in  his  oflice,  which  has 
been  before  described  as  the  back  room  on  the 
ground-door,  and  therefore  behind  the  parlour 
where  Annabel  and  I  were  seated. 

The  young  girl  first  of  aU  took  up  her  work : 
but  I  saw  that  she  was  in  no  mood  to  devole  her- 
self to  it.  She  was  uuhajipy — very  unhappy, 
though  she  essayed  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal 
her  feelings ;  and  when  I  addressed  her,  she  en- 
deavoured to  give  smiling  answers.  But  they  were 
sickly  smiles  ;  and  it  was  a  sad,  sad  tiling  to  behold 
such  an  expression  come  over  the  countenance  of  one 
so  young,  and  so  ingenuously,  chastely,  delicately 
beautiful.  I  conjectured  but  too  v/oll  that  she  was 
sorrowing  on  her  mother's  account :  I  did  not 
therefore  like  to  allude  to  the  subject ;  and  the 
conversation  di'Ooped,  imtil  it  ceased  altogether. 
She  bent  that  sweet  face  of  her's  over  the  work, 
which  she  however  frequently  laid  down  ;  and  as  I 
gazed  upon  her,  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  I 
were  rich  and  my  own  master,  it  w^puld  be  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life  to  place  Annabel  and 
her  mother  in  complete  independence  of  a  man 
Vv'ho  was  a  brutal  husband  and  a  harsh,  stern  father. 
I  remember  that  my  young  heart  swelled  almost 
to  bui'sting,  and  the  suffocating  feelings  came  up 
into  my  very  throat,  as  I  coutemjilated  that  chariQ- 
ing  girl,  and  reflected  that  she  was  unhappy. 
Presently  I  beheld  two  large  tears  trickling  slowly 
down  her  alabaster  cheeks,  and  she  appearing  to 
be  altogether  unconscious  that  the  emotions  which 
were  agitating  in  her  soul  were  tlius  finding  a  vent. 
I  could  endiu-e  it  no  longer ;  but  falling  on  my 
knees  at  her  feet,  I  seized  one  of  her  hands;  and 
while  my  own  feelings  burst  forth  in  passionate 
6obs,  I  said,  "  O  Annabel— dear  Annabel,  do  not 
weep !  It  goes  to  my  very  heart  to  see  you  thus 
unhappy!" 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  mingled  astonish- 
ment, gratitude,  and  pure  sisterly  love  which  Lan- 
over's  daughter  fixed  upon  me  as  I  gazed  up  into 
her  countenance.  She  did  not  immediately  speak  : 
her  young  bosom  was  swelling  with  ineffable 
emotions ;  and  then  the  tears  gushed  fortli  from 
her  eyes,  tracing  their  pearly  path  over  the  cheeks 
to  which  her  varied  and  excited  emotions  conjured 
\ip  a  gentle  flush. 

'•  Do  not  weep  for  me,  Joseph,"  she  said,  per- 
ceiving that  my  tears  were  flowing  also  ;  and  the 
tones  of  her  fluid  voice,  though  tremulou^^B.d 
broken,  as  well  as  soft  and  low,  were  clear 
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sound  of  purest  silver  :  '■  do  not  weep  for  me  !  ZS"o 
amount  of  sorrow  can  amend  my  position ;  and 
it  distresses  ma  to  see  that  you  are  likowisa  un- 
happy.' ' 

"  Unhappy,  Annabel !"  I  exclaimed :  '•  how  can 
I  be  otherwise  when  I  see  you  weeping  thus  r" 

"  Sit  do«^n  again,  Joseph,"  she  ansv/erctl,  sud- 
denly wiping  away  her  tears,  and  indicating  the 
chair  from  which  I  had  sunk  upon  my  knees : 
then,  with  a  manner  of  most  melancholy  serious- 
ness, and  a  singularly  touching  pathos  in  her  tone 
and  looks,  she  went  on  to  say,  '•  You  see,  Joseph, 
how  ill  my  poor  mother  is :  or  perhaps  you  do  not 
see  it  with  the  same  amount  of  apprehension  that 
I  do.  But  she  is  ill — very  ill ;  and  I  begin  to 
think  that  there  is  something  more  in  this  long 
indisposition  of  hcr's  than  I  had  hitherto  imagined. 
For  three  or  four  weeks  past  these  misgivings 
have  been  gradually  creeping  into  my  mind ;  and 
now  they  haunt  me  like  spectres.  You  know 
not,  Joseph,  how  I  love  that  dear  mother  of  mine. 
She  has  ever  been  so  good  and  affectionate  to- 
wards me  ;  and  if  anything  should  happen " 

But  here  Annabel  stopped  short;  and  her  grief 
burst  forth  anew.  Nevertheless  she  essayed  to 
stifle  and  subdue  it  as  much  as  possible, — while 
her  sweet  azure  eyes  were  flung  in  tre;nb;ing 
apprehension  tovrards  the  door;  and  I  understood 
but  too  well  wherefore.  She  feared  lest  her  sobs 
and  the  sounds  of  weepuig  should  reach  the  ears 
of  her  father :  for  it  v.-as  a  great  crime  in  his 
estimation  to  give  way  to  an  extreme  of  feeling  of 
any  kind.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  whether  Anna- 
bel's silver  laugh  had  pealed  merrily  tlu'ough  the 
house — or  whctlior  her  voice  sent  forth  the  bit- 
terest lamentations— it  woiud  have  been  equally 
sure  to  arouse  his  ill-humoiu*  and  provoke  tho 
coarsest  upbr.aidings  on  his  part. 

"  Annalicl — dear  Annabel,  do  not  go  on  tluis  I" 
I  said.  "  Y^'our  mother  is  not  dangerously  ill :  sho 
is  weak  and  feeble — and  a  few  days'  repose  in  her 
own  chamber  will  restore  her  to  health." 

Annabel  shook  her  head  mournfally;  and  again 
conquering  her  emotions,  she  said  in  a  whispering 
voice,  '■'  You  knov,',  Joseph,  that  you  only  tell  me 
this  to  cheer  me ;  but  that  you  yourself  think  a3 
I  do  in  respect  to  my  poor  mother's  illness.  Oh ! 
for  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  given  way  to  reflec- 
tions which  seem  to  have  opened  my  mind  t(j  tho 
better  comprehending  of  many  things,  and  to  the 
widening  of  my  experiences.  It  is  a  di'eadful 
thing  for  a  daughter  to  be  eouipoUed  to  speak  thus 
of  a  father,"  she  went  on  to  observe,  in  the  lowest 
whisper,  and  with  another  tremliliug  glance 
tov.ards  the  door ;  '"  but  it  is  the  truth — it  is  the 
truth ! — his  conduct  is  killing  my  poor  mother  by 

inches  !     Vv'hen  we  were  poor and  we  have 

been  very,  very   poor,  Joseph Oh  !  we  have 

known  such  poverty,  I  shudd-cr  when   I  look  back 

upon  it my  j)oor  mother   toiled  all  day,  and 

half  the  night  likewise,  with  her  needle  to  support 
us.  She  was  always  ailing  and  sickly,  ever  since 
I  can  remember ;  and  that  close  application  to  her 
work  injured  her  health  more  seriously  stiU.  Does 
she  not,  therefore,  deserve  kinder  treatment  ?  Oh! 
she  has  been  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother :  and 
should  she  be  called  houco,  what  will  Ijceomc  of 
me,  Joseph? — what  will  become  of  me.'"'' 

Poor  Annabel  literally  wrung  her  hands  as  sha 
thus  spoke ;  and  it  was  shocking  indeed  to  behold 


that  fair  j'oung  creature  of  fifteen  thus  speaking 
with  the  woe-experiences  of  a  woman's  mind — thus 
giving  way  likewise  to  an  almost  frenzied  state 
of  afliietion.  I  said  all  I  could  to  comfort  and 
console  her:  I  felt  that  I  loved  her  dearly — Oh  I 
so  dearly,  I  would  have  caught  her  in  my  arms 
and  strained  lier  to  my  breast  as  if  she  were  a 
sister. 

'•  But  I  must  nqt  make  you  as  unhappy  as 
myself,"  she  suddenly  observed :  and  again  exer- 
cising the  strongest  power  over  her  feelings,  she 
grew  calm.  '•  Let  us  talk  for  a  few  minutes, 
Joseph,  upon  something  else,  before  I  go  up-stairs 
to  my  dear  mother  again.  "NVlien  you  have  been 
walking  out,  have  you  never  happened  to  meet 
any  one  whom  you  knew  at  Delraar  Manor  ?" — 
and  I  saw  that  she  put  this  question,  not  with 
any  particular  motive,  but  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  conversation  a  sudden  turn. 

"  No — never,'"  I  answered. 

'■'  And  will  they  not  think,"  she  continued, 
'•'that  it  is  unkind  on  your  part  never  to  call  and 
inquire  after  the  health  of  the  fiimily  ?  Have  you 
not  told  me  how  good  Miss  Edith  was  towards 
you — ^how  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulgrave  expe- 
rienced such  sympathy  in  your  liehalf — and  how 
all  the  domestics  were  so  kind  r' 

'•'It  is  all  true,  Annabel."  I  answered:  "but  I 
dare  not  do  that  which  my  heart  prompts.  I  long 
to  know  how  poor  Miss  Edith  is "' 

'•'And  you  dare  not  go  thither  and  inquire  r"' 
interrupted  Annabel,  gazing  upon  me  in  amaze- 
ment.    "Or  is  the  distance— '" 

*•■  Distance  ?  Oh  no  1"  I  exclai'nod.  ••  Were  it 
ten  times  as  great,  I  would  cheerfidly  proceed  on 
foot  to  testify  my  gratitude  for  the  kinfbie=s  I  ex- 
perienced at  Delraar  Manor :" — then  lowering  my 
voice  to  a  cautious  whisper,  I  added,  '■  ^ly  uncle — 
yo'ar  father — has  forbidden  me  to  go  near  that 
house,  or  even  to  speak  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulgrave, 
ehoiild  I  happen  to  meet  them." 

Again  did  Annabel  gaze  upon  me  with  amaze- 
ment :  but  she  saw  by  my  look  that  I  was  indeed 
speaking  nothing  but  the  truth. 

'■'  Poor  Miss  Delmar  !"'  she  said,  in  a  compassion- 
ating tone,  touchingly  soft  and  meltingly  pathetic  : 
"  from  all  yoTi  have  told  me  of  that  young  lady,  I 
feel  deeply  interested  in  her.  Perhaps  she  may 
not  have  siu-vived  the  dreadful  shock  :  but  if  she 
have,  I  sincerely  wish  her  as  much  happiness  as 
imder  circumstances  she  may  possibly  know  in 
this  world." 

'•' So  far  as  wealth  can  contribute  to  the  fulfd- 
ment  of  your  amiable  \\-ish,'"  I  answered,  '"she 
possesses  that  element  of  worldly  felicity :  for  I 
happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Delmar  left  his  pro- 
perty in  equal  shares  between  his  two  daugh- 
ters  "' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  with  such 
abruptness  —  almost  indeed  with  violence — that 
both  Ajinabel  and  I  started  from  our  seats.  Mr. 
Lanover  entered  the  room  ;  and  the  aspect  of  his 
countenance  was  but  little  calculated  to  tranquillize 
our  alarms.  I  cannot  describe  the  horrid  look  that 
he  wore  at  the  moment :  his  face  was  very  pale — 
he  seemed  as  if  he  himself  had  been  frightened — or 
else  that  he  was  a  prey  to  a  convulsing  rage,  to 
which  however  he  did  not  immediately  give  vent. 
He  stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing  upon  me  with 
that  dreadful  look  of  his, — so  that  I  shuddered  and 


I  became  cold  to  the  innermost  conOues  of  my 
being. 

"Go  up  to  yoiu*  mother!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
in  his  harshest  voice,  and  turnhig  his  diaboHc  look 
upon  his  angelic  daughter :  "go  up  to  your  mother, 
I  say— and  don't  be  gossipping  here  !  Be  off — 
quick — c>bey  me  !" — and  the  wretched  humpback 
stamped  his  foot  with  rage. 

Annabel  had  only  paused  to  gather  up  her  work : 
but  her  hands  trembled  so  that  she  let  it  fall  twice; 
and  this  trilling  delay  of  a  few  brief  instants 
appeared  to  goad  her  imnatural  father  to  very 
madness.  She  hiuried  out  of  the  room  ;  and  Mr. 
Lanover  banged  the  door  violently  behind  her. 

'■  And  so  you  have  been  complaining — have  you 
—to  my  daughter,  that  I  won't  let  you  go  to  the 
Manor  ?" — and  as  he  thus  spoke  he  walked  straight 
up  to  me  with  a  reptile-glare  vibrating  in  Jiis 
deep-set  eyes,  "^^ow  don't  attempt  to  deny  it :  I 
overheard  everything  that  has  passed  between 
Annabel  and  you.  The  minx — the  hussy — the 
little  wretch — she  dared  to  talk  of  domestic  matters 
and  to  upbraid  mo  behind  my  back  !  But  I  will 
serve  her  out  for  it — that  I  will  I"  and  the  hump- 
back's hideous  countenance  expressed  a  malignity 
truly  fiend-like. 

I  shrank  back  so  terriliod  tliat  I  fit  as  if  he 
were  about  to  murder  me. 

"  Yes — I  overheard  all  the  whimpering,  and 
crying,  and  the  nonsense  that  has  been  going  on," 
he  continued.  "  But  no  matter.  I  shall  know 
what  to  do.  Killing  her  by  inches  indeed  !" — and 
the  humpback  gave  vent  to  tli.it  low,  jarring,  sar- 
donically chuckling  laugh  which  was  so  terrible  to 
hear  :  but  all  of  a  sudden  ceasing  that  hideous 
sound,  and  assuming  a  serious  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, he  said  in  a  milder  manner,  "  What  was 
it  that  you  were  telling  Annabel  at  the  moment  I 
entered  ?  How  did  you  know  anything  about  the 
way  in  which  ^Ir.  Delmar  left  his  property  ?  Xot 
that  it  matters  to  me  :  but  I  don"t  choose  you 
to  go  chattering  about  other  peoplc"s  concerns. 
Come — speak  out — don't  stand  hesitating  there ! 
How  did  you  know,  I  say,  that  Mr.  Delmar  made 
any  such  disposal  of  liis  property  ?"' 

"■  I  do  know,  vmcle,"  was  my  answer,  "  that  the 
unfortimate  gentleman  made  his  will  in  favour  of 
his  two  daughters  equally." 

'•'  Well,  but  Jiotc  did  you  know  it  ?"'  demanded 
the  humpback  :  "  for  I  don't  suppose  that  Mr. 
Delmar  was  likely  to  make  a  confidant  of  a  boy 
like  you — and  that  boy  his  page  too  at  the  time  ! 
Come,  speak  out  1" 

I  saw  that  a  tempest  of  rage  was  on  the  point 
of  bursting  forth  again :  for  the  humpback  had 
stamped  his  foot  as  he  spoke  ; — and  therefore,  in 
order  to  avert  the  menaced  storm,  I  candidly  ex- 
plained how  I  had  been  rendered  an  unwilling 
hearer  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Delmar  and  Mr.  Mulgrave  when  I  was 
engaged  in  the  museum.  The  humpback  listened 
without  interrupting  me ;  and  when  I  had  done 
speaking,  he  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments : 
then  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "And  don't  you  think 
you  were  a  pretty  sneaking  pitiful  scoimdrel  to 
stay  in  that  place  and  overhear  a  private  conversa- 
tion between  your  master  and  his  son-in-law  ?"' 

"  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  uncle,"  was 
sponse,    '-how  I  became  an  imwilling  li'S- 
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"  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! "  lie  ejaculated  fiercely. 
••But  I  won't  have  a  nephew  of  mine  confess  that 
he  was  guilty  of  any  such  dirty  paltry  meanness. 
So  take  care  how  I  catch  you  talking  again  upon 
the  subject.  Mind,  I  say  ! — never  let  anything  in 
connexion  with  that  dishonourable  conduct  of 
your's  pass  your  lips  any  more — or  by  all  the 
powers  of  Satan,  I'll  cut  the  very  heart  out  of 
you  I" 

The  humpback  shook  his  fist  in  my  face  as  he 
thus  spoke ;  and  notwithstanding  that  he  appeared 
a  perfect  monster  of  hideousness  at  the  moment, — 
notwithstanding,  too,  that  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed all  the  darkest  passions  of  the  soul  with 
such  diabolic  intensity  as  to  be  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  even  a  grown-up  and  strong  man 
a&aid, — I  felt  arising  within  me  certain  feeUngs 
\rtiich  towards  him  1  had  not  experienced  before. 
The  spectacle  of  his  lovely,  amiable,  ingenuous 
daughter's  recent  affliction,  bo  closely  followed  by 


his  brutal  and  unmanly  severity  towards  her,  was 
vividly  uppermost  in  my  miud  j  and  now  that  he 

dared  to  shake  his  fist  in  my  face Oh!  boy  as 

I  was,  this  aggregate  of  provocations  suddenly 
aroused  within  me  a  certain  spirit  of  rebellion. 
Perhaps  he  beheld  something  in  my  looks  which 
made  him  suspect  all  this :  perhaps  he  saw  indig- 
nant glances  flashing  from  my  eyes.  But  certain 
it  is  that  he  stopped  and  surveyed  me  with  a  sin- 
gular earnestness — indeed,  a  scrutinizing  penetra- 
tion, for  nearly  a  minute  j  and  then,  muttering 
something  to  himself,  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  very  moment 
Annabel  was  descending  the  stairs  to  procure 
something  for  her  mother  j  and  the  humpback 
literally  roared  out,  "  Qo  up  again — go  up  again, 
I  say!  No  more  of  your  sneaking  tittle-tattl? 
and  your  lies  to  Joseph  !" 

"  Father,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  address  me 
thus,"  said  the  sweet  voice  of  Annabel,  in  a  tone 
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earnestly   deprecating    and    full   of  pathetic    en- 
treaty. 

"  Go  up  stairs  again,  I  say !  go  up  stairs !"  he 
vociferated  still  more  furiously. 

"  I  am  descending  to  the  kitchen,"  answered 
Annabel,  meekly,  "  to  fetch  something  for  my  poor 
dear  mother." 

"  By  the  powers  of  Satan,  the  girl  defies  me  !" 
thundered  forth  the  humpback:  and  his  words 
were  quickly  followed  by  a  blow. 

"  O  father,  father  !"  murmured  Annabel :  and 
then  she  burst  into  tears. 

He  had  struck  her ! — the  wretch  had  struck 
that  saint-like  girl !  The  blow  not  merely  smote 
my  ears,  but  likewise  my  heart :  the  spu-it  of  a 
tiger  was  excited  within  me — I  rushed  to  the  door 
— I  tore  it  open — I  sprang  upon  Lanover  at  the 
very  instant  he  was  about  to  deal  his  daughter 
another  blow — I  dashed  him  to  the  gi'ound :  I  had 
the  strength  of  a  thousand  at  that  instant. 

.Ajmabel  threw  herself  between  me  and  her  in- 
furiate sire,  as  he  sprang  up  to  his  feet ;  and  with 
passionate  entreaties,  she  besoiight  me  to  be  calm 
and  Jiim  not  to  hurt  me.  The  servants  came  rush- 
ing up  the  kitchen  stairs ;  and  Mrs.  Lanover,  having 
thrown  on  a  morning-wrapper,  hurried  down  from 
her  own  chamber  in  wild  afifright, 

"Go  to  your  room,  sir — go  to  your  room, 
Joseph,  this  instant  !"  vociferated  the  almost 
maddened  humpback ;  and  his  wordfl  were  accom- 
panied with  a  terrible  imprecation. 

"  Yes,  go  —  for  heaven's  sake  go,  Joseph !" 
whispered  Annabel,  with  a  look  of  the  most  im- 
ploring entreaty :  and  her  words  were  echoed  by 
Jlrs.  Lanover. 

Eeaction  was  already  taking  place  in  my  own 
mind:  I  felt  alarmed  at  what  I  had  done, — and 
this  was  uatm-al  enough,  considering  my  tender 
age.  But  still  there  was  too  much  of  my  axoused 
spu-it  remaining  to  suffer  me  to  proffer  a  syllable 
in  the  form  of  apology  j  and  in  a  sort  of  half- 
affrighted,  half-sullen  mood,  I  begaa  to  aecead  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Lanover,  clinging  in  feebleiiess  and 
terror  to  the  railings,  threw  upoa  me  a  look  full 
of  tender  compassion  aa  I  passed :  it  was  evident 
that  she  could  not  be  augry  with  me  for  what  I 
had  done,  even  though  it  was  her  own  husband  on 
whom  I  had  inflicted  personal  chastisement.  I 
glanced  back,  and  beheld  Annabel  gazing  after  me 
in  a  similar  manner.  Every  shade  of  suUenness 
vanished  from  my  soul ;  and  I  burst  into  tears  at 
the  thought  that  these  two  amiable  beings  should 
be  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  such  a  ruffian. 

I  ascended  to  my  own  bed-chamber ;  but  not 
many  moments  had  I  been  there,  when  I  heard 
Mr.  Lanover's  heavy  footsteps  tramping  quickly 
up  the  staircase :  and  locking  my  door  with  a 
violence  indicating  the  furious  rage  that  filled  his 
soul,  he  drew  forth  the  key.  But  he  spoke  not  a 
word.  I  listened  at  the  door  to  hear  whether  he 
purposed  to  vent  his  brutal  spite  upon  his  wife  or 
daughter  :  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  again  strong 
within  me — and  I  had  the  settled  resolution  of 
bursting  open  that  door  and  flying  to  their  assist- 
ance, at  the  slightest  sound  which  should  seem  to 
fulfil  my  apprehensions.  But  all  continued  silent 
for  upwards  of  a  minute;  and  then  the  violent 
banging  of  the  front-door  of  the  house  made  me 
aware  that  Mr.  Lanover  had  gone  forth  in  a  tower- 
ing passion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FEMALE     APPAEEL. 


It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  T 
was  thus  consigned  a  prisoner  to  my  own  chamber. 
As'  for  the  captivity,  I  caved  nothing  about  it :  nor 
did  I  devote  much  thought  in  speeidation  as  to 
what  might  possibly  be  the  result  of  my  rebellion 
against  Mr.  Lanover's  tyranny.  Hot  feelings 
were  agitating  ^-ithin  me:  I  was  in  a  glow  of 
rage  and  indignation  at  the  treatment  which 
Annabel  had  received.  Her  image^so  ravishingly 
ingenuous,  so  angehcally  candid — was  before  me  : 
methought  I  beheld  her  charming  azure  eyes 
looking  with  sweet  melancholy  into  mine — me- 
thought that  her  coimtenance,  surrounded  with 
its  bright  hyperion  locks,  was  gazing  in  melting 
tenderness  upon  me.  I  felt — or  at  least  I  fancied 
that  I  loved  her  as  if  she  were  a  very,  very  dear 
sister :  I  did  not  then  understand  that  it  was  a 
love  of  another  species  which  had  already  taken 
root  in  my  young  heart.  And,  Oh !  to  think  that 
this  being  of  such  ethereal  beauty  —  that  this 
charming  girl,  endowed  with  aU  the  ingenuous 
candour  of  fifteen,  shoidd  be  subjected  to  the 
brutal  tyranny  of  a  despot  fathw  —  thei"C  was 
something  in  the  reflection  that  maddened  Doe  ! 

So  active  was  my  brain — such  a  whirl  of  thoughts 
kept  pouring,  eddying,  and  circling  in  it— that  I 
noticed  not  how  time  went  by.  I  was  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement  that  I  had  never  known 
before :  I  felt  that  there  was  something  to  be  done 
— but  what  it  was  I  knew  not^-and  if  I  did,  had 
no  power  to  execute  it.  It  was  most  probably 
some  desperate  idea  of  Uberating  myself  and  carry- 
ing off  Annabel  and  her  mother :  but  my  brain 
was  too  confused  for  calm  deliberation  or  the  adop- 
tion of  a  settled  pui'pose. 

Thus  some  time  paissed  away ;  and  then  I  heard 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  Annabel's  sweet 
voice  spake  to  mo  in  consoling  and  encouraging 
words.  I  thanked  her — I  blessed  her — I  besought 
her  not  to  endanger  her  own  peace  and  comfort  on 
my  accoimt.  She  told  me  that  her  father  had  gone 
out;  and  she  whisperingly  added  that  she  must 
not  remain  long  at  my  door,  as  the  servants  would 
be  sure  to  mention  the  incident  to  their  master  if 
they  happened  to  become  aware  of  it.  When  she 
had  gone,  her  sweet  silvery  tones  appeared  still  to 
be  echoing  musically  in  my  ears :  it  was  a  delicious 
harmony,  as  if  angel-voices  had  been  whispering 
to  me  from  the  spheres.  Every  now  and  then,  as 
often  as  she  dared,  did  Annabel  come  back  to  my 
door ;  and  when  I  heard  her  light  feet  approaching 
and  the  gentle  tap  of  her  fair  fingers,  my  heart 
thiilled  with  a  sense  of  dehcious  ecstacy.  But 
hours  passed  on :  evening  came — and  all  this  while 
Mr.  Lanover  remained  absent.  He  had  taken  the 
key  with  him ;  and  there  were  no  means  of  con,- 
veying  to  me  any  refreshment. 

"  O  Joseph !  are  you  not  very,  very  hxmgry  ?" 
inquired  poor  Annabel,  in  a  trembUng  voice,  at 
each  of  the  visits  which  she  now  paid  to  the  door  : 
but  I  assured  her  that  even  if  I  had  food  in  the 
room,  I  should  not  touch  a  morsel— for  that  I  had 
no  appetite  :  and  I  spoke  truly. 

The  dusk  set  in ;  and  I  heard  the  nearest  church- 
elock  at  length  proclaim  the  hour  of  ten.     Almost 
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immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Lanover's  well-kuown 
imperious  knock  at  the  front  door  reverberated 
through  the  house.  He  was  returning  ;  and  now 
I  wondered  for  the  first  time  during  these  many 
hours  of  my  captivity,  what  could  have  kept  him 
so  long  absent.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sometimes 
away  from  home  for  an  entire  day,  and  even  the 
whole  night, — always,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, alleging  business  engagements  :  but  it  now 
occurred  to  me  that  his  absence  on  this  particular 
occasion  had  some  especial  reference  to  myself. 
Not  that  I  however  cared  much :  I  was  in  that 
state  of  mind  which  almost  defied  the  power  of  a 
new  calamity  to  excite  my  feelings  more  paLnfully 
than  they  were  already  exasperated.  I  heard  the 
front  door  close :  then  five  minutes  elapsed  in 
silence ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  interval,  the 
sounds  of  Mr.  Lanover's  footsteps  ascending  the 
stairs,  reached  my  ears.  Those  soimds  ceased  at 
my  door  :  the  key  was  introduced  in  the  lock — and 
the  humpback,  with  a  caudle  in  one  hand  and  a 
plate  in  the  other,  made  his  appearance. 

'•'  Here  is  something  for  you  to  eat,"  he  said,  in 
a  voice  sternly  implacable  :  and  now  I  noticed  that 
he  had  a  stout  stick  under  his  arm.  '•'  Yes,"  he 
added,  with  a  look  of  malignant  significancy ;  "  I 
have  thought  fit  to  bring  with  me  a  ready  means 
of  dashing  yo\ir  brains  out,  you  vile  perverse 
boy,  if  you  dare  raise  your  hand  against  me  once 
more." 

"  A  coward  who  would  strike  a  poor  girl — and 
that  girl  his  own  daughter,"  I  answered,  my  indig- 
nant spirit  flaming  up  within  me,  "  would  not  stop 
short  at  any  ruffian-deed." 

Mr.  Lanover  had  already  deposited  the  plate 
upon  the  table  :  quick  as  lightning  his  right  hand, 
which  was  thus  left  free,  grasped  the  stout  stick — 
and  I  was  felled  to  the  floor  ;  while  a  bitter  impre- 
cation, but  low  and  deeply  muttered  on  Lanover's 
part,  accompanied  that  savage  act.  I  was  not 
stunned — but  for  an  instant  I  was  almost  stupified. 
Then  I  thought  he  meant  to  murder  me ;  and  this 
dreadful  idea,  flashing  to  my  mind,  startled  me 
into  a  wild  terror.  I  was  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate struggle  on  behalf  of  my  young  life — and 
was  about  to  precipitate  myself  on  the  brutal 
humpback,  when  he  dealt  me  another  blow  which 
struck  me  down  a  second  time.  I  was  now  tho- 
roughly dismayed  and  cowed  :  my  spirit  was  tamed 
down  in  a  moment.  Quickly  as  the  dread  of 
mvirder  had  flashed  to  my  mind,  did  the  certainty 
spring  up  within  me  that  he  did  not  mean  to  take 
my  life,  but  that  he  was  only  punishing  me ;  and  I 
felt  the  necessity  of  submission. 
"  "  Now,"  he  said,  with  a  horrible  grin,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have  had  enough  of  it.  Take  and  eat 
this  food  I  have  brought  you." 
■  "  I  do  not  want  it,"  was  my  answer,  given  half 
in  sullenness,  half  in  afiright. 

"  Very  well — just  as  you  choose,"  he  responded. 
"  Take  off  your  clothes  and  get  to  bed :  it's  past 
ten  o'clock." 

I  obeyed :  for  I  still  smarted  under  the  terrific 
blows  which  I  had  received ;  and  I  dreaded  a  repe- 
tition of  them.  I  accordingly  laid  aside  my  apparel, 
and  entered  the  couch.  Mr.  Lanover  proceeded  to 
gather  up  my  clothes  :  he  opened  my  drawers  and 
took  out  another  suit  which  I  had  :  even  my  very 
boots  did  he  thus  possess  himself  of;  and  as  he  was 
quitting  the  room  with  the  bundle,  he  said,  "  Now, 


you  young  rascal,  you  have  no  chance  of  es- 
cape. You  see  I  am  prepared  for  any  of  your 
tricks." 

The  light  of  the  candle  flashing  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, showed  that  it  was  expressive  of  more 
than  his  usual  malignity,  blended  vrith  an  air  of 
fiendish  triumph.  He  issued  forth,  locking  the 
door  behind  him,  and  taking  out  the  key.  I  was 
left  again  a  Ciiptive,  to  the  darkness  of  my  chamber 
and  the  deep  despondency  of  my  thoughts.  I 
could  not  go  to  sleep  :  I  lay  trembling  with  vague 
andimdefiucd  apprehensions.  Mr.  Lanover's  con- 
duct had  been  so  desperately  resolute — so  re- 
morselessly brutal — that  I  felt  persuaded  there  was 
no  punishment  his  imagination  could  devise,  short 
of  murder,  which  his  fiendish  nature  would  not 
enable  him  to  iniUct.  I  heard  the  neighbouring 
church-clock  strike  eleven ;  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door. 
Then  I  heard  Mr.  Lanover's  voice  in  the  ground- 
floor  passage,  bawling  out  these  words: — "You 
need  not  answer  it :  I  know  who  it  is — some  one 
for  me.  You  can  get  up  to  bed,  both  of  you :  I 
will  see  all  safe." 

These  words  were  evidently  addressed  to  the 
two  servants ;  and  accordingly  I  heard  them  both 
ascend  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  chamber  which 
they  occupied  on  the  highest  floor,  and  which  was 
above  my  own.  Then  again,  for  a  few  minutes, 
all  was  silent  in  the  house — save  the  light  tread  of 
footsteps  overhead,  as  the  women-servants  were 
retu-ing  for  the  night.  But  now  I  heard  the  door 
of  Annabel's  room,  which  was  on  the  same  level 
as  my  own,  gently  open.  I  listened  with  sus« 
peuded  breath :  for  the  idea  struck  me  that  the 
circumstance  was  to  some  extent  connected  with 
myself,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  proceeding 
was  evidently  conducted  with  stealthiness.  I  dis- 
tinctly heai'd  her  fah-y  footsteps  descend  the  first 
few  stairs  of  the  flight  downward:  light  though 
these  steps  were,  yet  so  keen  were  all  my  faculties 
at  the  moment,  that  I  coidd  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
But  when  those  sounds  were  no  longer  audible,  I 
lay  wondering  what  it  coidd  all  mean.  I  lay 
Ustening  too:  but  half-an-hour  elapsed  without 
any  farther  token  of  what  was  going  on.  So 
strong  however  was  the  intuitive  conviction  that 
Annabel  was  up  and  about  the  house  for  some 
purpose  in  connexion  with  myself,  that  I  got  out 
of  bed  and  listened  at  the  door.  I  had  not  been 
many  minutes  there,  when  I  heard  a  door  on  the 
landing  below  open  and  shut  gently, — the  sound 
evidencing  caution.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  door  of 
the  chamber  which  Mrs.  Lanover  now  occupied 
during  her  indisposition ;  and  therefore  I  at  once 
concluded  that  Annabel  was  up  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ministering  to  her  mother,  and  that  she 
crept  about  thus  stealthily  for  fear  of  provoking 
some  new  outburst  of  passion  and  some  fresh  ebul- 
htion  of  violence  on  the  part  of  her  father. 

I  went  back  to  bed,  and  gradually  sank  off  into 
a  state  not  exactly  of  slxunber  where  all  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  but  iuto  a  kind  of  dreamy  repose 
where  the  intellect  loses  not  entire  command  over 
its  reflections.  Thus  I  was  still  experiencing,  aa 
it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  same  ideas  as  before ; 
when  I  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  key  turning  in 
the  lock  of  my  door.  At  the  same  instant  the 
church-clock  began  striking ;  and  I  knew  it  must 
be  midnight,  though  I  counted  not  the  strokes,— 
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for  some  one  was  evidently  entering  my  chamber. 
I  vras  seized  with  a  mortal  terror :  for  the  thought 
sprang  up  vividly  in  my  mind  that  Lanover  was 
coming  to  murder  me.  Such  was  the  consterna- 
tion which  fell  upon  me,  that  I  had  no  power  to 
move ;  and  yet  it  appeared  as  if  a  scream  had 
risen  up  to  my  very  lips,  but  that  I  was  not  en- 
abled to  make  the  exertion  necessary  to  give  vent 
to  it.  The  door  opened ;  and  all  in  an  instant  my 
dismay  was  banished,  as  the  whispering  voice  of 
Annabel  said,  "  Joseph,  are  you  awake  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  speaking  in  a  similarly  low 
tone :  for  I  was  struck  by  the  conviction  that  the 
utmost  caution  was  necessary  in  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, whatsoever  it  were. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,  Joseph,"  she  went  on 
to  say,  speaking  in  a  low,  rapid,  and  tremulous 
whisper ;  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending 
that  she  was  striving  hard  to  subdue  her  own 
agitation  as  well  as  she  could.  "  Do  not  be  fright- 
ened— and  ask  no  questions  :  but  you  must  leave 

the  house You  must  fly,  Joseph — you  must 

fly!" 

"  Fly  ?  good  heavens !"  I  said,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror  :  for  a  thousand  unknown  dangers  appeared 
to  be  suddenly  springing  up  around  me. 

"  Hush !  I  implore  you  not  to  risk  and  ruin 
everything  by  any  mad  excitement :" — and  these 
were  strong  terms  for  the  mild  and  gentle  Annabel 
to  use, — smiting  me  therefore  with  the  fearful 
importance  of  attending  to  her  injunction. 

"  But  whither  am  I  to  go  ?" 

"  Go,  poor  Joseph  ?  Anywhere — so  that  you 
remain   not  here !      For    heaven's    sake    ask    no 

questions !    delay  not ! Oh,  I  am  myself  half 

wild  at  the  cause  of  all  this  !  But  you  must  fly — 
you  must  hasten  away  from  London ! — the  greater 
the  distance,  the  better.  I  have  money  for 
you " 

"  But  my  clothes  ?  Your  father  has  taken 
them  all." 

"  I  know  it — and  I  could  not  get  them.  Per- 
haps I  risked  my  very  life O  heavens,  that  I 

should  say  so ! to  obtain  the  key.     You  must 

apparel  yourself  in  female  attire There,  Joseph, 

on  this  chair  next  to  the  door  is  everything  you 
want.  Get  up  and  dress  yourself:  I  dare  not  give 
you  a  light^and  I  shall  remain  outside  the  door 
until  you  are  ready.     I  conjure  you,  delay  not !" 

Annabel  then  quitted  the  room ;  and  the  door 
was  closed  behind  her  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 
The  reader  may  imagine  far  better  than  I  can 
possibly  describe  the  state  of  excitement  into 
which  I  was  thrown — an  excitement  which  made 
me  tremble  all  over  with  a  nervous  feeling,  in  which 
there  was  even  something  hysterical.  I  got  out 
of  bed,  and  felt  for  the  apparel  on  the  chair.  All 
my  limbs  quivered :  but  I  knew  that  some  terrific 
danger  must  indeed  menace  me  in  order  to  urge 
the  pure-minded  Annabel  to  have  recourse  to  the 
present  proceeding.  I  therefore  gathered  all  ray 
fortitude  to  my  aid,  and  began  to  do  my  best  to 
assume  the  female  apparel  which  she  had  brought 
for  the  purpose.  I  will  not  enter  into  minute  par- 
ticulars on  this  point :  suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  dressed  in  that 
raiment.  It  was  her  own  that  she  had  lent  for  the 
purpose ;  and  considering  the  intricacies  of  such  a 
toilet  for  one  of  the  male  sex,  and  that  it  was  ac- 
complished in  the  dark,  I  was  surprised  at  my  own 


expertness  in  mastering  its  difficxilties  in  so  short 
a  space. 

It  was  finished — and  I  gently  opened  the  door. 
Annabel  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  guided  me  to 
the  stairs :  for  the  passage  was  quite  dark.  Gently 
— indeed  with  aerial  lightness — did  we  both  de- 
scend. As  we  passed  the  door  of  her  father's 
room,  she  pressed  my  hand  with  significancy — it 
was  indeed  with  the  spasmodic  energy  of  direst 
apprehension — to  warn  me  that  the  slightest  in- 
cautious soimd,  such  as  too  heavy  a  tread — a 
creaking  of  a  board — a  false  step — even  a  breath 
too  deeply  drawn,  would  betray  us  and  ruin  every- 
thing. But  we  passed  on  imheard  :  indeed,  nO' 
spectres  ever  glided  more  lightly ; — and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ground-floor  was  reached. 

"  Now,  Joseph,  you  stand  upon  the  threshold  of 
safety — and  heaven  be  thanked !"  whispered  An- 
nabel, in  a  voice  so  low  that  three  yards  off  it 
could  not  have  been  heard  at  all :  yet  so  clear  was- 
her musical  voice  that  I  lost  not  a  syllable. 
"  Here  is  a  purse — take  it — my  mother  sends  it  to- 
you,  accompanied  by  her  blessing.  It  contains  not 
much — but  sufiicient  to  bear  you  to  a  great  dis- 
tance hence and  the  greater  the  better !     O 

Joseph,  you  can  judge  what  my  feelings  are  when 
I  tell  you  that  your  life  is  menaced — and  by  my 
own  father !" 

Here  Annabel  was  for  a  few  moments  so  over- 
powered by  her  feelings  that  she  clung  to  my  arm- 
for  support.  I  clasped  her  waist,  and  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  her  cheek  :  it  was  cold  as  marble  ! 

"  Now,  Joseph,"  she  said,  quickly  recovering- 
herself,  "  you  must  depart !" 

"  But  you,  Annabel  —  dearest  Annabel  ?"  I 
whisperingly  answered :  "  to  what  perils  am  I 
leaving  you  exposed !" — and  I  was  almost  dis- 
tracted at  the  thought. 

"  Be  not  uneasy,  Joseph,  on  my  account,"  she 
rejoiaed :  "  mi/  life  at  least  wiU  not  be  menaced ! 

Beware   of    my   father beware    also   of   that 

man  Taddy,  who  was  here  this  evening.  And 
now  go !" 

"  No,  no,  Annabel — I  cannot  leave  you  thus !" 
I  said:  "there  is  madness  in  the  bare  thought  I 
Eather  would  I  dare  everything " 

"  Joseph,  Joseph — I  conjure  you  to  depart ! 
You  know  not  what  you  are  risking  by  this 
delay !" 

"No,  Annabel " 

"  Joseph,  if  my  father  were  to  overhear  us,  he 

might   in   the  first   paroxysm   of  his  rage L 

shudder  at  the  idea ^you  understand  me 

for  mj/  sake  depart '." 

"  You  will  have  it  so,  Annabel — and  I  obey 
you.  O  God,  that  the  time  may  come,  dear  girl,, 
when  we  may  meet  again !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Joseph — we  shall  meet  again :  for 
there  is  justice  in  heaven — and  you  will  not 
always  be  persecuted  thus.     And  now  away  !" 

I  caught  her  once  more  in  my  arms :  we  cm- 
braced  fondly — fervently.  She  opened  the  front 
door  in  the  most  noiseless  manner  possible ;  and 
as  the  light  of  the  street-lamp  beamed  upon  her 
countenance,  I  saw  that  it  was  pale  as  death,  and 
that  in  each  eye  there  glistened  a  tear — those  twa 
tears  resembling  twin-drops  of  the  diamond  dew. 
I  would  have  seized  her  hand  again — but  she 
waved  me  away :  the  door  closed — and  she  was 
lost  to  my  view. 
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I  hastened  along  the  deserted  street  of  mid- 
night, reckless  of  the  way  which  I  took.  Indeed 
my  thoughts  were  in  too  wild  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment for  me  to  deliberate  what  course  I  should 
adopt  or  which  direction  I  should  choose.  I 
looked  at  myself,  and  found  that  I  was  apparelled 
in  a  dark  silk  dress,  with  a  shawl,  a  bonnet, 
gloves,  and  lady's  shoes.  Assuredly  these  last- 
mentioned  articles  were  not  Annabel's :  for  the 
shoes  that  belonged  to  her  delicate  feet  would  not 
have  fitted  mine.  I  therefore  concluded  they  were 
her  mother's.  However,  not  to  dwell  upon  such 
details,  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  apparelled  as  a 
yoimg  female ;  and  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  adventure,  were  it  not  that 
this  raiment  had  been  ass\mied  in  order  to  save 
me  from  a  murderous  design.  Ah !  and  I  recol- 
lected the  name  of  Taddy  had  been  mentioned ; — 
and  that  man  was  an  acquaintance — nay,  more, 
an  accomplice  of  Lanover's !  I  had  hoped  that 
when  I  parted  from  him  near  three  months  back 
at  the  gate  of  Delmar  Park,  all  connexion  be- 
tween him  and  me  was  severed  for  ever :  but  here 
I  found  his  name  suddenly  blending  itself  in 
matters  deeply  and  darkly  concerning  myself,  and 
mysteriously  associated  with  the  progress  of  my 
destinies.  What  coidd  it  aU  mean  ? — why,  I  asked 
myself,  should  my  own  uncle  (if  such  Lanover 
really  were)  seek  my  life  ?  and  wherefore  should 
Taddy  be  likewise  interested  in  taking  it  ? 

Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  hastened  through 
the  streets :  but  I  was  aroused  from  them  by  some 
ribald  words  which  a  half-tipsy  rakish-looking  gen- 
tleman addressed  to  me  as  he  seized  my  hand ;  and 
breaking  away  from  him,  I  rushed  onward  in  vague 
a£fright.  I  foimd  myself  in  Oxford  Street.  It 
was  not  quite  so  much  deserted  as  Great  Eussell 
Street :  several  females  were  walking  leisurely 
about — several  rude  and  ill-mannered  men  also : 
several  equipages,  too,  dashed  by  with  their  pranc- 
ing steeds  and  their  glaring  lights.  London  was 
not  yet  asleep  with  all  her  Argus-eyes. 

I  continued  my  way,  stiU  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  course  I  ought  to  adopt — but  feeling  im- 
pressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of  follow- 
ing Annabel's  advice  and  getting  out  of  the  metro- 
polis as  qxuckly  as  possible.  For  a  moment  the 
idea  struck  me  that  I  would  hire  a  public  vehicle, 
proceed  to  Dchnar  Manor,  and  beseech  an  asylum 
there :  but  then  I  reflected  that  this  would  be 
worse  than  absurd — it  would  be  absolutely  courting 
danger ;  inasmuch  as  the  Manor  was  so  close  to 
London,  and  Mr.  Lanover  might  possibly  suspect 
that  I  had  fled  from  his  house  in  order  to  return 
amongst  my  former  friends.  So  I  went  on,  more 
and  more  bewildered  how  to  act, — rejecting  each 
scheme  as  soon  as  formed,  and  feeUng  the  iron  of 
utter  friendlessness  penetrating  into  my  very  soul. 
I  was  accosted  by  more  rakish-looking  men,  old  as 
well  as  young :  I  fled  from  them  with  a  feeling  of 
horror  which  I  did  not  however  rightly  understand 
at  the  time.  There  was  a  veil  to  my  bonnet ;  and 
I  drew  it  down. 

I  turned  out  of  Oxford  Street,  and  found  myself 
in  a  very  large  square,  the  name  of  which  I  did 
not  know  ;  and  I  thought  not  of  looking  up  to  read 
it  against  the  corner-houses,  although  the  lamps 
rendered  the  place  light  enough  for  the  purpose. 
As  I  was  proceeding  onward,  I  suddenly  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  insolent  young 


men,  one  of  whom  caught  hold  of  mc  ;   and  unth  a     I 
cry  of  terror  I  broke   away  from  him.     They  did     I 
not  pursue  me  ;  but  their  boisterous  laughter  rang     j 
upon  my  ears  until  I  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square ; — and  then,  through  sheer  exhaustion, 
I  began  to   slacken  my  pace,  just  as  I  reached  a 
diverging  street,  at  the  corner  of  which  stood  a 
post-chaise  with  four  horses. 

But  at  that  very  instant  methought  I  ngain 
heard  those  sounds  of  laughter  coming  from  be- 
hind ;  and  seized  with  apprehension  of  farther  an- 
noyance, I  hastened  towards  a  footman  who  was 
standing  close  by  the  door  of  the  post-chaise,  for 
the  purpose  of  beseeching  his  protection.  He  im- 
mediately opened  the  door,  and  hurriedly  motioned 
me  to  enter  the  vehicle.  In  my  bewilderment, 
fright,  and  confusion,  I  instantaneously  compUed, 
— naturally  thinking  that  he  was  good-naturedly 
putting  me  there  for  protection  agaiast  the  rude 
persons  whom  he  might  see  advancing.  The  door 
was  quickly  closed — the  footman  sprang  upon  the 
box,  exclaiming,  "  All  right !" — and  the  post-chaise 
darted  away  at  the  utmost  speed  of  the  four  horses 
attached  to  it. 


CHAPTEE     X. 

Ay   ADVEXTUEE. 

I  WAS  SO  astounded  at  this  incident  that  I  was  for 
some  minutes  at  a  loss  what  to  do  :  indeed,  I  felt 
as  if  it  were  all  a  dream.  I  threw  up  the  veil 
which  was  over  my  countenance — looked  from  both 
windows  to  convince  myself  that  I  was  really  and 
positively  awake — and  then  pressed  my  hands  to 
my  temples  to  still  the  throbbing  of  my  brain  and 
settle  my  ideas.  Yes — I  was  indeed  broad  awake  I 
It  was  no  dream  ;  and  I  found  myself  seated 
alone  inside  that  chaise,  and  being  whirled  along 
at  a  tremendous  pace.  It  was  but  too  evident 
that  some  egregious  error  had  occurred,  and  that  I 
had  been  taken  for  some  one  else  :  because  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  that  this  post-chaise-and- 
four  was  waiting  in  readiness  for  7ne,  or  that  An- 
nabel's arrangements  for  my  flight  could  have  gone 
to  this  extent.  I  thrust  my  head  from  the  window, 
and  called  to  the  footman,  who  was  seated  on  the 
box.  The  rattle  of  the  wheels  and  the  trampling 
of  horses  created  such  a  din  that  I  could  not  hear 
what  he  said  in  reply :  but  I  caught  the  words 
"All  right,"  and  "nothing  to  fear;"  and  I  like- 
wise perceived  that  he  motioned  vehemently  with 
his  hand,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  perfectly  re- 
spectful manner,  for  me  to  draw  in  my  head  from 
the  window.  Again  I  endeavoured  to  make  him 
comprehend  that  some  grand  mistake  must  have 
occ\irred  :  again  I  caught  the  words  "  All  right"— 
and  then  he  urged  the  postilions  to  accelerate 
their  speed. 

I  saiik  back  in  the  vehicle  in  a  strangely  excited 
state  of  mind  :  and  once  more  I  began  to  suspect 
that,  after  all,  the  post-chaise  might  really  have 
been  intended  for  me.  But  if  so,  why  had  not 
Annabel  mentioned  it  ?  Moreover,  how  could  she 
possibly  foresee  that  on  leaving  Great  Eussell 
Street  my  wandering  steps  would  lead  me  in  that 
precise  direction  where  the  equipage  was  waiting  ? 
Xo — it  was  out  of  all  question ;  and  therefore  I 
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was  again  speedily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
•whole  adventure  was  connected  with  a  mistake 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  I  was  taken  for  some  one  else.  But 
now  it  occurred  to  me  that  after  aU  it  might  prove 
a  very  fortunate  incident.  I  was  being  borne 
rapidly  out  of  the  metropolis — that  metropolis 
where  dangers  environed  me,  and  where  murder- 
ous intents  might  be  tracking  my  footsteps. 
WUdly,  and  vividly,  and  terribly  came  back  to  my 
mind  those  warnings  which  Annabel  had  uttered, 
— warnings  against  her  own  father  and  the  villain 
Taddy, — and  therefore,  instead  of  being  grieved  at 
an  occurrence  which  was  thus  waftiag  me  away 
from  the  scene  of  such  frightful  perils,  I  began 
to  rejoice  and  to  thank  heaven  for  having  so 
mysteriously  and  wonderfully  saved  me  therefrom. 
As  the  sense  of  increasing  security  thus  grew 
within  me,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  nothing  less 
than  downright  madness  to  make  another  attempt 
to  stop  the  chaise  aud  give  explanations  to  the 
footman.  No— I  would  suffer  the  equipage  to 
carry  me  as  far  as  it  might ;  for  I  reasoned  to  my- 
self that  whomsoever  I  should  meet  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as 
more  formidable  than  the  vile  humpback  and  the 
detested  Taddy.  So  I  remained  quiet  inside  the 
vehicle,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  reflection  in  which 
Annabel's  image  was  uppermost ;  and  as  I  reviewed 
aU  that  had  taken  place  on  this  memorable  night, 
I  felt  that  the  gratitude  of  an  entire  existence  was 
due  to  that  amiable  and  beauteous  creature. 

The  streets  of  London  were  now  left  behiud — 
the   chaise   was   dashing   along  a  road  bordered 
with  villa-residences — these  dwellings  soon  became 
more  and  more-  straggling — until  at  length  they 
yielded  altogether  to  hedges  and  trees.     We  were 
now  therefore  out  in  the  open  country ;  and  the 
fresh  breeze  of  morning — for  it  was  considerably 
past  one  o'clock — farmed  my  feverish  cheeks.     A 
sense  of  weariaess  came  over  me^an  irresistible 
desire   to  compose   myself  to  slumber ;    and   be- 
ginning to  feel  that  the  air  was  somewhat  sharp 
and  cold,  but  yet  not  choosing  to  exclude  it  alto- 
gether by  dramng  up  the  windows,  I  merely  put 
down  the  veU  and  folded  the  shawl  more  closely 
around  me.     I  was  sinking  off  to  sleep  when  the 
equipage  tm-ued  abruptly  out  of  the  main  road, 
with   such   a  sweep  into  a  bye-lane  that  I  was 
startled  with  the  apprehension   it  was  about   to 
upset.     So  great  was   the   t»Tor   thu3   suddenly 
caused,  that  I  was  aroused  into  complete  wakefid- 
ness  again ;  and  glancing  first  from  one  ^'j'indow— 
then  from  the  other — I  perceived  a  high  hedge  on 
either  side ;  so  that  the  equipage  was  embowered 
as  it  were  in  the  verdure  which  darkened  the  view. 
Along  this  shady  lane  it  proceeded  for  about  ten 
minutes — when  it  entered  another  mair^  i-oad,  and 
stopped  in  front  of  a  spacious  mansion  standing 
about  a  hmidred  yards  back,  and  with  an  inter  = 
veniug  shrubbery.     Of  all  the  numerous  windows, 
Eghts  appeared  to  be  burning  in  only  three  on 
the  ground-floor ;  and  as  the  equipage  came  to  a 
sudden  halt,  I  likewise  observed  two  gentlemen 
standing  at  the  iron-gate  which  was  set  in  the 
boundary- wall,   and  which   stood  open.     Now,    I 
thought  to  myself,   the   mistake  would  be   dis- 
covered :  and  what  if,  after  aU,  I  should  experience 
some  very  rough  treatment  in  the  paroxysm  of 
rage  which  disappointment  would  be  so  well  cal- 


culated to  excite  on  the  part  of  these  individuals  ? 
What,  too,  if  the  female  whom  they  were  no  doubl 
expecting,  and  for  whom  I  had  been  taken,  were 
to  be  made  the  object  of  some  dreadful  crime- 
even  murder  ? — and  that  this  doom  might  be  in- 
flicted upon  me  before  it  was  discovered  that  I 
was  not  the  right  person  ?  I  was  suddenly  petri- 
fied with  horror — stricken  with  consternation — as 
these  reflections  swept  rapidly  through  my  brain. 
The  door  of  the  chaise  was  quickly  opened  by 
one  of  the  two  gentlemen;  and  there  was  light 
enough  to  show  me  that  he  was  young  and  hand- 
some. 

"You  must  alight  here,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  the  resoluteness  of  a  sternly  set- 
tled purpose :  at  the  same  time  he  reached  for- 
ward his  arm  to  aid  me  in  descending  from  the 
vehicle. 

I  obeyed  mechanically.  I  strove  to  speak,  if  it 
were  but  a  single  word,  to  clear  up  the  mistake : 
but  I  could  not.  My  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth :  my  faculties  were  paralyzed  with  con-" 
sternation.  I  descended :  the  two  gentlemen  took 
my  arms — and  hurried  me  through  the  shrubbery- 
into  the  mansion.  Another  footman  was  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  the  front  door ;  and  the  in- 
stant we  entered,  he  closed  it.  I  was  now  in  a 
large  and  handsome  marble  hall — stiU  sustained 
between  the  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  I  have 
already  noticed  as  young  and  handsome :  the  other 
was  an  elderly  person,  some  five  or  sis  years  on 
the  shady  side  of  fifty.  Here  I  stopped  suddenly 
short:  the  faculty  of  speech  appeared  to  be  re- 
turning— and  I  was  about  to  say  something,  when 
the  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen,  whose  saUow  and 
wrinkled  countenance  denoted  a  stern  and  rigid 
decision  of  purpose,  said  curtly,  "  Not  a  word ! 
You  must  submit." 

The  blood  froze  in  my  veins :  all  kinds  of  horrors 
sprang  up  like  ghastly  spectres  before  me :  I  was' 
smitten  with  the  conviction  that  murder  was  in- 
tended—and I  the  victim  !  A  side-door  opened ; 
and  I  was  hurried  into  a  sumptuously  furnished 
dining-room,  where  a  clergyman  in  canonicals  and' 
an  elderly  lady  were  seated.  This  elderly  lady  was 
exceedingly  pale ;  and  I  instantaneously  read  upon 
her  countenance  that  same  air  of  stern  decision 
which  I  had  already  noticed  upon  the  features  of 
the  two  gentlemen.  Wax-lights  were  burning  upon 
a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  :  but  they  only 
lighted  it  dimly — and  the  remote  corners  of  that 
spacious  apartment  were  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

"  Can  this  be  Alicia  ?"  quickly  cried  the  lady, 
as  if  seized  with  a  suspicion  of  something  wrong. 

"  Pardon  me — forgive  me — for  Grod's  sake,  do 
me  no  harm  !"  I  cried,  my  tongue  now  completely 
unlocked ;  and  I  sank  down  upon  my  knees  in  the 
midst  of  that  group  of  four  by  whom  I  was  sur- 
romided. 

"  Perdition !"  ejaculated  the  yoimger  of  the 
two  gentlemen.  "  Whom  have  we  here  ?" — and 
the  veU.  was  snatched  up  from  my  face  with  such 
sudden  violence  that  the  very  bonnet  was  torn  ofP 
my  head. 

"Treachery!"  was  the  instantaneous  ejaculation 
on  the  part  of  the  elderly  gentleman  and  lady- 
while  the  young  gentleman  stood  stupified  with 
amazement ;  and  the  clergyman  di-opped  fr-om  hia 
hand  a  book  which  he  had  been  holding. 
"  It  is  a  boy !"  cried  the  elderly  gentleman. 
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"  What  does  it  all  mean  F"  asked  the  lady : 
and  indescribable  was  the  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault !  it  was  a  mistake — an 
error !"  I  cried.  "  I  was  told  to  enter  the  car- 
liage " 

"  Little  fool !"  thundered  forth  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman :  "  what  mischief  have  you  done  !" — and 
in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  levelled  a  terrific 
blow  at  my  head  with  his  clenched  fist :  but  the 
lady  caught  him  by  the  ai-m,  and  held  it  back 
just  in  time  to  save  me  from  receiving  its  full 
force. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Eavenshill,  do  nothing 
rash !"  she  exclaimed.     "  Let  us  hear  his  story." 

"Yes,  my  lord — pray  be  composed,"  said  the 
clergyman. 

"  Composed !"  echoed  Lord  Eavenshill, — for  such 
appeared  to  be  his  title  and  name  :  "  how  can  I  be 
composed  when  all  our  plans " 

"  Hush,  father,"  intei-posed  the  yotmger  gentle- 
man, who  now  appeared  to  have  recovered  his  self- 
possession  :  "  let  us  take  my  mother's  advice  and 
hear  this  boy's  story.  Get  up,  sir,"  he  said,  sternly 
addressing  me,  as  I  still  knelt  in  the  midst  of  this 
excited  group ;  "  and  explain  what  has  occurred. 
But  be  careful  how  you  deceive  us :  for  you  no 
doubt  have  svifficient  insight  into  this  matter  to  be 
aware  that  it  is  most  serious.  Come — speak 
frankly.  Everything  depends  on  the  account  you 
tender  of  yourself." 

"  I  repeat,"  was  my  answer,  tremblingly  given, 
"  that  I  am  innocent  of  any  wilful  intention  to 
produce  mischief." 

"  Your  name  ?  who  are  you  f "  demanded  Lord 
Eavenshill  imperiously. 

"Joseph  Wilmot,"  was  the  response  quickly 
elicited  by  terror.     "  I  implore " 

"  But  who  are  you  ?"  again  demanded  the  noble- 
man, stamping  his  foot  with  enraged  impatience  : 
"  how  came  you  in  this  female  garb .''  By  heaven  !" 
he  added,  turning  to  his  wife  and  son,  "  I  do  be- 
lieve he  is  in  some  trick — and  that  he  was  dressed 

up  for  the  express  piu'pose  of  personating " 

-    "  Hush,  father !   mention  no  names !"  quickly 
interposed  the  son. 

"  But  the  height  and  figure — the  shape — the 
appearance  when  the  veil  iS  down, — all  are  the 
same  !"  said  the  bewildered  nobleman.  "  It  cannot 
be  an  accident — a  coincidence  !  it  must  have  been 
intentional !" 

"  Do  let  the  boy  explain,"  said  Lady  Eavens- 
hill. 

"  Yes — that  is  the  best  course,"  suggested  the 
clergyman.  "  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  party  to  any 
trickery :  he  looks  too  frightened.  Let  us  hear 
what  he  says.  Come — speak,  my  lad ;  and  do  not 
be  afraid.  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  you  tell 
the  truth." 

While  this  hurried  colloquy  was  going  on,  cer- 
tain rapid  reflections  swept  through  my  mind.  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  most  unkind-— most  ungrate- 
ful, indeed,  towards  Annabel  and  her  mother,  to 
expose  Mr.  Lanover's  iniquity :  for  Iter  sake  I  was 
hound  to  spare  him.  I  knew  not  to  what  extent 
I  might  entangle  him  with  the  law,  if  I  were  to 
give  a  complete  explanation  of  his  diabolic  in- 
tentions towards  me.  Frightened  therefore  though 
I  was,  I  nevertheless  resolved  to  dare  any  amount 
of  savage  vengeance  that  might  be  inflicted  by 


those  with  whom  I  now  found  myself,  rather  than 
reveal  matters  which,  by  affecting  Lanover,  might 
produce  consequences  to  redound  heavily  upon  the 
heads  of  Annabel  and  her  mother. 

"  If  your  lordship,"  I  said,  addressing  Eavens- 
hill, "  will  listen  to  me  for  a  few  instants,  I  will 
explain  as  much  as  I  can  or  may." 

'•'By  heaven!"  ejaculated  the  yoimg  gentleman, 
"the  explanation  shall  be  most  complete  and 
satisfactory — or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !" 

"Ilush,  Walter,"  said  Lady  Eavenshill,  in  a 
deprecating  manner  to  her  son:  "we  must  let  the 
boy  speak." 

"I  solemnly  declare,"  I  went  on  to  observe, 
"  that  what  I  have  abeady  told  you,  is  true.  Ask 
the  domestic  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  chaise, 
whether  he  did  not  at  once  compel  me  to  enter 
when  I  accosted  him." 

"  Ah !  you  accosted  him  P"  ejaculated  Lord 
Eavenshill.  "  But  wherefore  ?" — and  he  eyed  me 
with  keenest  suspicion. 

"  Some  rude  persons  were  in  pm-suit  of  me," 
was  my  response  ;  "  and  I  flew  to  that  servant  for 
protection.  This  is  the  real  truth  •  the  man  him- 
self can  corroborate  my  statement  when  ho  comes 
to  reflect  on  the  mode  in  which  the  mistake 
originated.  But  what  is  more,"  I  went  on  to  say, 
suddenly  recollecting  something,  "  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  to  inform  him  of  the  error  and  bid 
him  stop :  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  all  right 
— he  would  scarcely  Usten  to  me — the  chaise  rolled 
on  like  the  wind " 

"  Well,"  observed  the  clergyman,  "  the  boy 
speaks  frankly  and  openly  enough ;  and  his  looks 
corroborate  his  sincerity.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake, 
my  lord." 

"  And  an  accursed  one  too !"  was  the  noble- 
man's  deeply  muttered  response.  "  But  this  female 
garb  ?" 

"Eelative  thereto,"  I  answered,  "I  can  give 
your  lordship  no  further  explanation  than  this  : — 
that  I  was  at  a  place  where  it  became  of  para- 
mount necessity  to  fly But  I  conjure  you  not 

to  imagine  that  I  did  anything  wrong  !  On  my 
soul,  I  did  not !  It  was  no  fault  of  mine  :  some 
one  had  certain  reasons  for  wishing  me  ill — I  can 
mention  no  names — I  can  enter  into  no  details  of 
facts  :  there  are  mysterious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  me  which  I  myself  do  not  rightly 
imderstand." 

"  I  really  believe  the  boy,"  remarked  the  clergy- 
man aside  to  the  others :  but  I  nevertheless  caught 
the  words  he  thus  spoke. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  I  exclaimed :  "  as  there  is  a  God 
above  us,  I  am  telling  you  the  truth !" 

"  Well,  but  what  have  you  been  ?  what  is  your 
station  in  life  ?"  demanded  Lord  Eavenshill.  "  Tell 
us  something  more  concerning  yom-self^  that  we 
may  know  what  to  do  with  you :" — and  then  he 
muttered  aside  to  his  wife,  "  It  would  never  do  to 
turn  the  boy  adrift  and  let  him  tell  the  tale  of 
this  adventure  to  whomsoever  he  might  meet." 

" No— assui'edly  not!"  responded  her  ladyship. 
"  Come,  boy  — answer  his  lordship's  questions. 
What  have  you  been  ?" 

"  A  page  in  a  gentleman's  service,"  I  at  once 
replied,  not  choosing  to  make  any  further  refer- 
ence to  my  sojourning  with  the  Lanovers. 

"A  page — eh?"  cried  Mr.  Walter.  "And  I 
presume  you  are  in  search  of  another  situation  P 
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Well,"  he  continued,  as  I  gave  an  affirmative  re- 
sponse, "  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  you. 
Here — come  along  with  me." 

Thus  speaking,  he  took  up  a  wax-candle ;  and  I 
followed  him  from  the  room.  No  one  was  now  in 
the  hall :  he  led  the  way  up  a  magnificent  stair- 
case to  an  ante-chamber  communicating  with  a 
larger  sleeping-room,  and  between  which,  as  1 
afterwards  found,  there  were  double  doors ;  so  that 
the  first  and  smaller  chamber  was  fitted  for  the 
occupation  of  a  page  or  valet  in  attendance  upon 
any  one  using  the  larger  apartment. 

"Now,  boy,"  said  ]VIr.  Walter,  "you  can  sleep 
here  to-night — or  rather  for  as  much  of  the  night 
as  there  is  remaining ;  and  we  shall  see  in  due 
time  what  is  to  be  done  with  you.  Put  a  seal 
upon  your  lips  in  respect  to  the  adventure  which 
has  brought  you  hither ;  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you.  Mind  what  I  say.  There  is  something 
in  your  looks  which  I  rather  like ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  trust  you.  By  the  way,  you  shall  have 
other  and  more  suitable  clothing  in  readiness  by 
the  time  you  will  want  to  get  up." 

With  these  words  the  young  gentleman  de- 
posited the  wax-candle  on  a  table  and  quitted 
the  room,  locking  the  door  behind  him.  I  made 
haste  to  put  off  my  female  apparel  and  get  to  bed. 
But  exhausted  though  I  was  alike  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  I  could  not  compose  myself  to  sleep. 
The  adventures  of  this  night  were  of  so  startling 
a  character — they  had  hurried  me  along  with  such 
a  wild  excitement — they  had  succeeded  each  other 
with  such  fabulous  rapidity — that  they  were  suf- 
ficient to  work  the  brain  into  a  fever.  More  than 
an  hour  passed  ere  I  could  even  settle  my  thoughts 
so  far  as  to  woo  the  approach  of  slumber ;  and 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to  doze  I  heard  the  key 
turning  in  the  lock.  The  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Walter  made  his  appearance.  He  stopped  for  an 
instant  by  the  bed  as  he  passed :  but  I  did  not 
open  my  eyes ;  and  he  continued  his  way  into  the 
adjacent  apartment, — not  however  again  locking 
the  door  which  communicated  with  the  landing  : 
he  doubtless  reflected  that  I  could  have  no  induce- 
ment nor  inclination  for  stealthily  running  away 
while  the  household  slept.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
thought  that  I  was  asleep  j  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  really  wrapped  in  slumber. 

I  did  not  awake  untU  a  late  hour ;  and  then  I 
perceived  by  my  bedside  a  complete  suit  of  page's 
livery, — which,  when  I  rose  and  dressed  myself, 
fitted  me  almost  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
made  for  me.  Scarcely  had  I  finished  my  toilet, 
when  the  Hon.  Walter  Eavenshill — for  such  I 
found  were  his  proper  distinctions — ^made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  being  already  up  and  dressed.  He 
surveyed  me  with  some  attention  for  nearly  a 
minute — not  so  much,  methought,  to  observe  how 
the  livery  fitted,  as  to  penetrate  deeply  into  my 
character  and  disposition  through  the  medium  of 
my  countenance.  I  also  had  now  an  opportimity 
of  observing  him  more  at  my  leisure  than  dxiring 
the  excitement  which  followed  my  first  arrival  at 
the  mansion.  He  was  not  above  the  middle 
height,  but  slender  and  well  made — remarkably 
handsome-^with  an  aristocratic  profile,  a  short 
upper  lip  curling  haughtily,  and  an  oval  con- 
figuration of  coxmtenanee.  He  had  dark  brown 
hair,  whiskers  of  a  still  deeper  hue,  and  well- 
arched  brows.    His  eyes  were  of  a  deep  hazel— 


but  not  with  the  softness  that  iisually  is  asso- 
ciated with  orbs  of  this  colour  :  the  fire  of  strong 
passions  shone  in  those  eyes.  He  was  apparently 
about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  and  I  should 
observe  that  he  had  a  shghtly  dassipated  air,  but 
not  sufficiently  marked  to  render  bim  sickly  nor  to 
impair  his  good  looks. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  after  having 
completed  his  scrutinizing  survey  of  my  counte- 
nance, "  about  all  that  has  taken  place — I  mean 
in  respect  to  yourself.  You  see,  Joseph,  you  have 
dropped  down  amongst  us  as  if  from  the  clouds, 
and  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  that  we 
don't  like  to  turn  you  adrift.  There  is  evidently 
some  mystery  attached  to  you :  but  we  will  not 
seek  to  penetrate  into  your  secret,  if  you  promise 
to  keep  ours." 

"I  can  assxire  you,  sir,"  was  my  answer,  "I 
have  neither  any  motive  nor  desire  to  betray  what 
took  place  last  night.  Indeed,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose from  what  little  explanation  I  was  able  to 
give,  I  am  at  present  &iendles3  in  the  wide 
world." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  my  intention,"  resumed  Mr. 
Eavenshill,  '•'  to  ask  you  any  more  questions.  It 
happens  that  a  few  days  back  one  of  my  father's 
pages  left  us  suddenly :  he  was  precisely  of  your 
height  and  make — and  I  see  that  his  apparel  fits 
you  well  enough.  If  you  choose  to  take  his  places 
you  can  do  so." 

"  May  I  inquire,  sir,"  I  asked,  "  in  what  neigh* 
bourhood  this  house  is  situated  ?" 

'•'  At  no  great  distance  from  Eichmond,"  was  the 
answer. 

I  had  studied  the  map  of  London  and  its  en^< 
rons  sufficiently  to  be  aware  in  what  direction  the 
neighbourhood  just  mentioned  lay :  but  still  did 
Annabel's  urgent  warning  suggest  the  prudence 
of  placing  a  far  greater  distance  than  this  between 
myself  and  the  metropolis.  I  therefore  said, 
"  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  venturing  to  question  you, 
and  also  for  appearing  to  hesitate:    but  I  have 

enemies  in  London For  heaven's  sake  do  not 

eye  me  suspiciously !  I  take  Grod  to  witness  that 
I  have  never  committed  a  deed  of  which  I  am 
ashamed." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid — I  believe  you,"  repUed  Mr. 
Eavenshill  j  "  and  if  you  are  afraid  of  being  too 
near  London,  you  may  at  once  banish  that  ap« 
prehension  from  your  mind :  because  under  pre- 
sent circumstances," — and  he  spoke  with  a  sud- 
den access  of  bitterness,— '"'the  family  will  leave 
Eavenshill  for  the  seat  in  Devonshire  this  very 
day." 

He  saw  my  coxmtenance  brightening  up ;  and  i 
taking  it  for  granted  that  I  now  considered  myself 
instjkUed  in  the  place  which  he  offered,  he  told  me 
that  I  might  seek  my  fellow  domestics  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall  as  soon  as  I  chose.  He  then  quitted 
the  room ;  but  I  remained  behind  for  a  few 
minutes  to  reflect  upon  the  altered  position  of  my 
affairs.  And  now  I  bethought  myself  of  that  purse 
which  Annabel  had  placed  in  my  hands  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  which  I  had  not  as  yet  looked 
into.  I  drew  it  forth — not  for  the  selfish  purpose 
of  seeing  how  much  it  contained,  but  because  the 
idea  had  struck  me  that  amongst  its  contents  there 
might  possibly  be  some  written  injunctions  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  she  had  given  verbally. 
There  were  ten  sovereigns  in  the  purse,  and  a 
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eatill  scrap  of  paper.     This  I  liastily  cpeiied ;  flucl 
read  tlie  following  lines : — 

"  WTien  the  excitement  of  your  hurried  departure, 
desir  Joseph,  shall  be  over,  yon  will  naturally  reflect 
upon  the  circumstances  attending  it.  You  may  even 
fall  into  the  society  of  those  who  will  become  interested 
in  you  (for  that  you  must  make  friends  for  yourself,  I 
am  sure)  ;  and  they  may  perhaps  press  you  for  detailed 
explanations.  I  beseech  you  to  spare  my  father  !  I 
need  say  no  more.  The  generosity  of  your  heart  is  duly 
comprehended  and  appreciated  both  by  my  afflicted 
mother  a&d  by 

"  Your  affectionate  but  unhappy 

"  ANNABEL." 

I  Glied  tears  over  this  billet ;  and  at  first  vowed 
that  I  ■would  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  its  beloved 
■writer :  but  a  second  thought  induced  me  to  de- 
stroy it— for  I  was  afraid  lest  in  the  progress  of 
some  fresh  vicissitudes  it  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  others.     Poor  Annabel!  I  wept  bitterly  as  I 


rjHtciod  tliat  if  Ler  father  oute-i'lalaecl  tlie  sus- 
picion of  liDr  complicity  in  my  llight,  Le  would 
visit  it  with  the  most  savage  vengeance.  I  up- 
braided myself  for  having  been  persuaded  thus  to 
escape  :  I  fancied  that  I  bad  acted  a  cowardly 
part  in  consenting  to  a  course  which,  while  it 
ensured  my  own  safety,  would  possibly  compromise 
her.  Ob,  bow  I  longed  to  be  with  ber  again ! 
Never  bad  she  seemed  so  dear  to  me — that  beau- 
tiful ethereal  creature — as  now  that  we  were  sepa- 
rated. But  should  I  ever  see  ber  more  ?  Yes ! 
I  remembered  ber  own  words — that  there  was 
justice  in  heaven,  and  that  I  should  not  for  ever 
be  pursued  by  my  persecutors.  Tbe  silver  notes 
of  ber  voice  seemed  to  Unger  in  my  ear ;  and  that 
assurance  appeared  fraught  with  tbe  inspiration  of 
prophesy.  Ah  !  and  even  then,  too — young  though 
I  was — I  solemnly  vowed  within  the  depths  of  my 
own  heart,  that  Annabel's  image  should  serve  as 
my  good  genius;  and  that  if  ever  I  were  assailed 
by  temptation  to  stray  into  the  wrong  course,  the 
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memory  of  that  image  should  keep  me  back  in  the 
right  one.  I  vowed  to  devote  my  existence  to  An- 
nabel; but  that  the  offerLug  should  be  worthy  of 
her  to  whom  it  was  made,  I  felt  that  this  Ufe  of 
mine  must  be  kept  pure  and  uncontaminated ; — for 
that  Annabel  herself  would  continue  ever  the  same 
in  virtuous  principle, — no  matter  how  the  lapse  of 
long,  long  years  might  dim  the  radiance  of  her 
charms,  and  alter  her  personal  appearance, — I  had 
not  a  doubt.  That  morning,  as  I  thus  sat  reflect- 
ing in  the  chamber  where  I  had  slept,  I  invoked 
Leaven's  choicest  blessings  on  thy  head,  thou  an- 
gelic and  charming  Annabel ! 

Before  I  descended  to  the  servants'  hall,  I  looked 
forth  from  the  window,  and  beheld  an  immense 
garden  and  pleasure-grounds  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  with  paddocks  and  orchards  adjoining, 
"-i-and  beyond,  an  undulating  sweep  of  verdant 
meadows,  where  flocks  and  herds  were  pasturing. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  beautiful  spot — as  the  mansion 
itself,  according  to  what  Uttle  I  had  already  seen 
of  it,  was  spacious  and  handsome.  I  looked  in  the 
glass  to  see  whether  my  eyes  denoted  that  I  had 
been  weeping :  I  bathed  them  again — and  then, 
■atisfled  that  all  traces  of  my  tears  were  wiped 
away,  I  descended  the  immense  staircase ;  and  en- 
covmtering  the  very  identical  footman  who  had 
brought  me  in  the  carriage,  was  conducted  by  ijim 
towards  the  servants'  haU.  But  suddenly  he 
stopped  short ;  and  clutching  me  by  the  arm,  said 
with  a  half-smile  and  a  sly  look,  "  Of  oourse,  my 
lad,  you  wiU  not  talk  about  that  little  business  of 
last  night.  It  is  only  known  to  three  o*  four  of 
us,  and  need  not  go  any  farther." 

I  readily  promised  to  comply  with  the  man's  in- 
junction— as  indeed  it  ordy  enjoined  the  very 
course  which  I  myself  should  have  adopted  of  my 
own  accord.  He  spoke  oiviUy  and  kindly  enough ; 
and  I  was  thus  weU  pleased  to  observe  that  ho  bore 
me  no  rancour  on  account  of  the  error  into  which 
he  had  been  led  through  me  during  the  past  night. 
■  I  found  that  the  domestic  establishment  of  the 
Eavenshill  family  was  an  extensive  one : — but  the 
servants  were  now  all  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
preparations  for  the  family's  departure.  When 
breakfast  was  over,  I  was  informed  that  the 
travelling-carriages  would  soon  be  in  readiness,  and 
that  I  was  wanted  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Ravenshill 
to  pack  up  such  portions  of  his  own  wardrobe  as 
he  purposed  to  take.  To  be  brief,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  two  equipages  started  from  JRavenshill — 
one  containing  his  lordship,  her  ladyship,  and  Mr. 
Walter — the  other  two  valets,  two  lady's-maids, 
ftnd  myself. 


CHAPTEE       XL 

CHABLTOir   HALL. 

Is  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Devonshire 
—about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Exeter — was 
situated  an  old  manorial  residence,  bearing  the  de- 
nomination of  Charlton  HaU.  This  was  one  of  the 
country-seats  belonging  to  the  Ravenshill  family ; 
and  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  estate,  through 
which  a  stream  meandered  on  its  crystal  way. 
This  property  had  been  in  the  family  for  several 
centuries :  from  time  to  time  portions  of  the  man- 


sion had  been  rebuilt — but  on  each  occasion  re- 
taining some  part  of  the  older  structure ;  and  thus 
the  entire  edifice  combined  several  varieties  of 
architecture,  but  without  any  ridiculous  contrasts. 
The  interior  presented  an  old-fashioned  aspect  im- 
perceptibly blending  with  the  arrangements  and 
improvements  devised  by  notions  of  modern  luxury 
and  comfort.  Thus  the  immense  staircase  up 
which  a  regiment  of  soldiers  might  have  defiled, 
was  embellished  with  fine  statues  and  enormous 
vases :  the  spacious  drawing-rooms  were  sumptu- 
ously furnished,  but  yet  in  a  style  to  correspond 
with  the  elaborate  carvings  of  the  cornices,  the 
huge  projecting  mantel-pieces,  and  the  arched  win- 
dows. The  bed-chambers  were  so  extensive,  and 
in  some  the  windows  were  so  small,  that  they 
woxUd  have  had  a  gloomy  aspect, — -were  it  not  that 
they  were  furnished  in  a  Ught  and  cheerful  man- 
ner. Altogether,  the  somhre  grandeur  and  massive 
adornments  of  by-gone  ages  were  so  relieved  by 
the  appliances  oi  modern  taste,  and  were  brought 
to  blend  so  imperceptibly  with  the  artificial  ele- 
gances of  the  present  time,  that  the  impression 
created  by  the  interior  of  Charlton  Hall  was  by  no 
means  a  melancholy  oflie. 

The  immense  park  was  intersected  from  the 
entrance-lodge  to  the  front  of  the  HaU,  by  a  weU- 
graveUed  cannage-drive,  bordered  by  rows  of 
superb  beech-trees;  thus  forming  a  charming 
avenue  of  at  least  thi-ee  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length.  Being  perfectly  straight,  and  gradually 
widening  from,  the  lodge  towards  the  HaU,  it 
afforded  an  imposing  and  graduaUy  developing 
view  of  the  immense  mansion,  to  any  one  thus 
approaching  the  manorial  residence  for  the  first 
time.  Clearly  and  brightiy  flowed  the  stream,  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  pai-k :  there  seemed  to  be  life 
in  its  crystal  waters  and  spirit  in  its  continuous 
rapidity,  as  it  hurried  on  to  join  the  river  where- 
unto  it  was  a  tributary.  On  the  aUuvial  borders 
of  this  stream  and  of  that  river,  were  situated  the 
finest  and  richest  meadows  of  the  vast  estate ;  and 
there  countless  flocks  were  grazing,  and  numerous 
herds  of  the  red  cattle  of  Devonshire  browzed 
upon  the  emerald  pasturage.  On  the  left  hand 
^ide  of  the  park  there  was  an  assemblage  of  trees 
aaving  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  forest :  but  on 
X  near  approach,  the  rich  fruitage  gemming  the 
boughs,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  trees 
were  planted,  enabled  the  observer  to  distinguish 
a  weU  cared-for  orchard  from  a  wildly  growing 
wood.  The  lands,  seen  from  the  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  mansion,  presented  a  roUing  landscape 
of  unparalleled  beauty, — a  succession  of  hiUs  and 
vaUeys  extending  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until 
closed  by  some  loftier  heights  in  the  horizon. 
The  sides  of  the  hUls  were  clothed  with  verdant 
coppices,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  vaUeys ;  and 
when  the  entire  scene  was  bathed  in  the  meUow 
light  of  the  autumnal  sun,  it  was  a  deUcious 
picture  over  which  the  eye  could  wander  without 
ever  tiring. 

Lord  and  Lady  RavenshiU  had  but  one  son— 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Walter ;  and  this  was  the  only  issue 
oi  their  marriage.  The  household  establishment 
at  Charlton  HaU  was  an  extensive  one,  and  was 
continuously  maintained  on  the  same  footing,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fJamUy  were  wont  to  pass  at  least 
seven  or  eight  months  out  of  every  year  on  this 
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estate.  There  was  a  fae  stud  of  horses,  and  four 
or  five  carriage-equj  j)age3.  Indeed,  my  first  im- 
pressions in  respect  co  the  Ravenshill  family  were 
that  they  must  be  possessed  of  almost  illimitable 
wealth.  I  had  frneicd  that  Mr.  Delmar's  esta- 
blishment was  a '  ery  fine  one  :  but  it  was  literally 
insignificant  in  '.omparison  with  the  extent  of  that 
into  the  mid.«''«  of  which  circumstances  had  so 
singularly  th  own  me.  The  utmost  profusion 
crowned  th«  tables  in  the  servants'  hall;  and 
every  day  v  e  banquetted  upon  luxm-ies.  Never- 
theless, I .'  ad  not  been  long  installed  in  my  new 
situation,  oefore  my  mind  gradually  began  to  open 
to  the  c  eviction  that  there  was  a  certain  under- 
(nirrent  of  discontent  amongst  the  domestics, — 
eometiries  expressed  by  gloomy  and  disappoLated 
looks-  -sometimes  in  wliispevings  amongst  three  or 
four  together — and  at  other  times  in  louder 
grrmblings;  but  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not 
a*  first  comprehend. 

I  must  now  observe  that  on  the  verge  of  the 
estate,  about  two  miles  from  the  mansion,  there 
■was  situated  a  beautiful  picturesque  little  village, 
taking  its  name  from  the  domain,  and  therefore 
called  Charlton.  From  the  back  windows  the  ivy- 
covered  tower  of  the  ancient  church  could  be  dis- 
tinguished above  the  trees ;  and  through  an  open- 
ing in  that  embowering  grove,  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  dark-red  brick  house,  forming  the 
parsonage,  might  be  discovered.  The  stream 
flowed  through  this  village,  and  turned  a  water- 
mill  in  the  immediate  vicinage.  The  nearest  town 
■was  about  three  miles  from  the  Hall ;  and  it 
appeared  that  the  EavenshOI  family  were  accus- 
tomed on  the  Sunday  to  visit  one  of  the  churches 
in  this  town,  and  not  that  in  the  village  of  Charl- 
ton. I  afterwards  discovered  that  this  was  because 
the  clergyman  of  the  village, — having  for  the  most 
part  a  humble  congregation,  chiefly  consisting  of 
rustics, — felt  himself  bound  to  adapt  his  discourse 
to  their  powers  of  comprehension;  and  as  a 
simple  sermon  did  not  suit  the  high  and  lofty 
notions  of  the  Eavenshill  family,  they  had  for  a 
long  time  frequented  the  town-church,  where  there 
Was  a  very  eloquent  and  fashionable  preacher. 
I*erhap8,  also,  Lord  and  Lady  Eavenshill,  pufied 
up  as  they  were  with  aristocratic  pride,  were  better 
pleased  to  display  their  grand  equipages  before 
the  towns-people  than  in  the  eyes  of  the  rustic 
■villagers ;  and  moreover  her  ladyship's  superb 
toilet  would  have  been  altogether  thrown  away 
upon  the  latter — while  it  was  certain  to  make  a 
due  impression  upon  the  former.  And  then,  too, 
on  coming  out  of  chiuxh,  there  was  the  meeting 
with  other  nobility  and  gentry  having  country- 
seats  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  likewise  frequent- 
ing that  fashionable  chxirch.  As  for  the  domestics, 
they  also  had  their  pew  at  the  same  town-church ; 
and  a  sort  of  light  and  elegant  omnibus-van  con- 
veyed thither  on  the  Sabbath  those  whose  turn  it 
was  to  go  to  church.  For  in  this  respect  her 
ladyship  was  excedingly  particular, — no  doubt  that 
the  number  of  her  domestics  thus  regularly  at-  , 
tending,  should  likewise  make  its  impression  upon 
"the  towns-people,  and  enhance  the  pomp,  osten- 
tation, and  ceremony  which  characterized  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Eavensliill  family. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  Charlton,  a 
round  of  gaieties  commenced  at  the  HaU.  There 
were  dinner-parties  three  times  a  week,  on  which 


occasions  numerous  carriages  from  all  the  adjacent 
country-seats  roUed  up  to  the  dwelling.  There 
were  moreover  generally  a  dozen  visitors  stay- 
ing  at  the  house ;  and  I  used  to  think  that  the 
Eavenshill  family  maintained  a  sort  of  regal  mag- 
nificence. On  fine  days,  shooting-parties,  fishing- 
parties,  and  riding-parties  were  formed :  but  if 
the  weather  were  inclement,  aU  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments and  recreations  were  devised  for  ia-doors. 
The  gentlemen  lounged  in  the  biUiard-room— 
private  theatricals  were  got  up — and  at  night  the 
festivities  were  maintained  till  a  very  late  hour,— • 
sometimes  tiU  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  At 
first  I  wondered  how  the  entertainers  and  the  en- 
tertained could  stand  so  much  dissipation  and 
gaiety :  but  my  experiences  during  my  career  of 
servitude  have  shown  me  that  the  efifects  of  those 
pursuits  soon  make  themselves  apparent  in  the 
pale  and  haggard  looks  of  the  male  sex  in  high 
life,  and  in  the  prematurely  fading  beauty  amongst 
the  ladies :  so  that  there  is  no  wonder  if  succe- 
daneous  arts  and  cosmetics  should  be  so  profusely 
had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ravages 
committed  by  heated  rooms,  late  hours,  luxurious 
feeding,  and  the  incessant  recurrence  of  exciting 
and  wasting  pleasures. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Walter's  principal  valet  was  a 
man  about  thirty  years  of  age — good-looking— 
and  of  very  smart  appearance.  He  was  always 
genteelly  dressed  in  black,  and  was  scrupulously 
neat  in  his  person.  I  became  a  favourite  with  the 
domestics  generally:  but  this  man,  whose  name 
was  Charles  Linton,  took  a  particular  fancy  to 
me.  and  treated  me  with  considerable  kindness. 
So.iijtimes  when  we  had  a  leisiire  hour,  he  would 
invite  me  to  ramble  out  with  him ;  and  as  he 
himself  had  received  a  tolerably  good  education,  his 
discourse  was  something  above  ordinary  conunon- 
place  style.  I  should  observe  that  he  was  one 
of  the  valets  who  had  accompanied  the  family 
down  from  Eavenshill  House  near  Eichmond; 
and  therefore  he  was  aware  of  the  sudden  manner 
in  which  I  had  been  introduced  into  his  lordship's 
service.  But  hitherto  he  had  never  spoken  to 
me  on  the  subject, — though  from  two  or  three 
words  which  he  had  occasionally  let  drop,  it  was 
apparent  that  he  was  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  mysterious  incidents  of  that  memorable 
!  night.  I  should  likewise  add  that  he  was  one  of 
I  the  few  servants  on  whose  part  I  had  not  noticed 
any  of  those  whisperings  and  grumblings,  and 
that  air  of  discontent,  which  I  had  perceived  in 
I  respect  to  the  great  majority.  Though  thoroughly 
good-natured,  he  was  indeed  somewhat  reserved; 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  more  to  me 
than  to  any  other  of  his  fellow-domestics. 

One   afternoon,   when   we   had    been  about  a 

month   at   the    Hall,  we  were    strolling  together 

I  along  the  bank  of  the  stream.     There  was  a  pause 

I  in  the  conversation  which  had  hitherto  been  going 

on ;    and   the    silence   was   presently  broken   by 

I  Charles   observing,  with   a   somewhat   significant 

look,    "Your  wages  were    due    to-day — weren't 

they,  Joseph  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered :  "  but  I  had  quite  forgotten 
all   about   it.     I   suppose    I   must   apply   to  the 

steward " 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid,"  interrupted  Charles, 
"  that  it  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  jou  had 
continued  to  forget  it :" — then  seeing  tint  I  gazed 
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upon  him  -with  astonishment,  he  went  on  to  ob- 
serve, "  The  fact  is,  Joseph,  things  appear  to  be 
coming  to  a  crisis  with  the  family.  I  see  you 
don't  understand  me.  Now,  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  of  his  lordship's  affairs,  because 
it's  no  business  of  mine ;  and  I  must  say  that  if 
our  wages  were  regularly  paid,  the  place  would 
be  a  comfortable  one  enough.  But  the  truth  is, 
Joseph,  that  for  the  last  three  years  there  is 
ecarcely  a  single  soul  of  us  that  has  received 
above  one  quarter  of  our  due;  and  for  four 
months  past  not  a  shilling  has  been  paid." 

"  I  thought  his  lordship  was  immensely  rich," 
was  my  very  natural  observation :  and  my  amaze- 
ment was  not  altogether  un  mingled  with  in- 
credulity— though  I  knew  that  Charles  Linton 
was  by  no  means  likely  to  jest  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject. 

"  Eich  indeed !"  te  exclaimed :  "  Ms  lordship 
ought  to  be  rolling  in  riches.  Look  at  this 
splendid  estate — look  at  the  pretty  little  property 
at  Eichmond — and  then,  too,  there's  a  fine  house, 
sumptuously  furnished,  in  London :  but  everything 
is  mortgaged  over  and  over  again.  You  don't 
exactly  unlerstand  what  I  mean.  The  fact  is, 
liis  lordship's  father,  and  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather were  all  very  extravagant,  and  bor- 
rowed large  sums  of  money;  so  that  when  the 
present  lord  came  into  the  property,  he  had 
nominally  a  revenue  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  but 
in  reality  not  ten.  He  married  her  ladyship  with 
the  idea  that  she  was  possessed  of  excellent 
prospects,  and  at  the  death  of  an  old  uncle  would 
have  something  like  two  himdred  thousand  pounds, 
which  would  go  very  far  towards  relieving  the 
estates  from  their  encumbrances.  But  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert,  the  old  uncle,  suddenly  married  again :  two 
children  were  bom — a  boy  and  a  girl — and  all  the 
property  at  the  old  man's  death  was  of  course  left 
to  them.  Lady  Eavenshill  therefore  got  nothiag. 
The  boy  died  a  short  time  ago — that  is  to  say, 
about  two  or  three  years ;  and  his  surviving  sister, 
Alicia  Cuthbert " 

"Alicia!"  I  ejaculated,  instantaneously  struck 
by  the  name,  it  being  the  one  mentioned  by  Lady 
Eavenshill  on  that  night  of  mystery  and  adventure 
with  the  postchaise-and-four. 

"  I  know  why  you  look  astonished,"  observed 
Charles  :  "  you  are  aware  that  it  was  Sliss  Cuth- 
bert who  was  to  be  carried  off  that  night  when 
you  were  so  strangely  taken  for  her  ?  She  lives 
with  her  mother  in  Hanover  Square,  leading 
out  of  Oxford  Street ;  and  it  was  at  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  streets  nearest  to  Mrs.  Cuthbert's 
house,  that  the  post-chaise  was  waiting.  Of  course 
you  now  begin  to  have  a  greater  insight  into  the 
matter  than  you  had  before.  Alicia  Cuthbert  came 
of  age  a  few  weeks  ago, — inheriting  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  and  upwards.  She  is  a  beautiful 
creatiure,  delicately  and  slightly  made ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  you  were  mistaken 
for  her.  But  you  must  not  think  that  she  wishes 
to  espouse  Mr.  "Walter :  she  hates  and  detests  her 
cousin ;  and  Mrs.  Cuthbert  has  an  equal  abhor- 
rence for  the  Eavenshill  family.  I  beUeve  that 
Miss  Cuthbert  is  in  love  with  some  young  gentle- 
man of  very  slender  resources ;  and  against  this 
match  her  mother  sets  h«r  face.  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  were  the  details  of  the  stratagem  to 
carry  Miss  Alicia  off:  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 


suspect  that  she  was  made  to  believe  Captain 
Berkeley — for  that  is  the  name  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman alluded  to — was  waiting  to  elope  with  her. 
However,  whatever  the  trick  was,  it  faUed,  as  you 
perceive;  and  bitter  no  doubt  is  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Walter  and  his  parents.  They  thought 
to  get  hold  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  pounds^ 
which  would  have  helped  to  clear  away  their  em- 
barrassments;  and  how  it  will  all  end,  I  can't  say 
— but  I  have  my  fears ;  and  I  think  from  certain 
appearances  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand.  I  would  have 
you  know,  Joseph,  that  Mr.  "Walter  threw  out 
several  hints  at  the  time  that  he  should  Uke  me  to 
manage  the  business  of  carrying  off  Miss  Cuth- 
bert :  but  I  affected  not  to  comprehend  them — for 
I  can  assure  you  that  even  if  the  demand  had  been 
pointedly  put,  I  should  have  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  proceeding." 

Every  word  which  fell  from  Charles  Linton's 
lips,  was  a  revelation  for  me :  the  mystery  of  that 
eventful  night  was  now  fully  cleared  up ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  transaction  did  not  display  the  character 
of  the  Eavenshill  family  in  a  very  favourable 
Ught. 

"  But  how  is  it,"  I  inquired,  "  that  such  gaiety 
prevails  at  the  Hall,  when  his  lordship's  circum- 
stances are  thus  embarrassed  ?" 

"  For  several  reasons,"  responded  Linton.  "  In 
the  first  place,  the  family  has  been  brought  up  to 
certain  habits  which  it  cannot  possibly  shake  off: 
they  can  no  more  get  out  of  their  extravagant 
ways  than  an  inveterate  drunkard  can  all  in  a  mo- 
ment become  a  water-drinker.  In  the  second 
place,  they  doubtless  flatter  themselves  that  by 
keeping  up  these  appearances,  they  conceal  their 
real  position  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
generally ; — and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  Mr.  "Walter  to  prop  up  the  falling 
fortunes  of  his  house  by  means  of  some  brilliant 
alliance,  which  he  can  only  hope  to  form  by  keep- 
ing his  position  in  society.  I  am  however  afraid 
that  though  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  these  parts 
are  ready  enough  to  accept  invitations  to  the  Hall, 
eat  his  lordship's  venison,  drink  his  champagne, 
and  encourage  him  in  all  his  profuse  hospitality — 
if  hospitality  it  can  be  called — they  will  not  be 
louud  so  eager  to  bestow  one  of  their  daughters  on 
the  ruined  "Walter  Eavenshill." 

"  But  win  not  Mr.  "Walter  have  the  property," 
I  asked,  "  at  his  father's  death  ?  I  thought  I 
understood  that  the  estates  were  what  is  called 
entailed." 

"  So  they  are,"  replied  Linton :  "  and  Mr. 
"Walter  wiU  enter  upon  their  nominal  possession, 
the  same  as  his  father  did  before  him :  but  from 
aU  I  have  learnt,  I  do  not  think  that  he  wiU  have 
a  single  farthing  of  revenue.  The  fact  is,  the 
moment  he  came  of  age  he  joined  his  lordship  in 
a  number  of  sscurities,  and  bonds,  and  fresh  mort- 
gages, and  so  forth ;  and  in  ditt'erent  ways  he  has 
pledged  beforehand,  as  it  were,  all  his  own  life- 
interest  in  the  property.  There  never  was  such  a 
cruel  thing,  between  you  and  me,  Joseph,  than 
this  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  lordship.  Not 
contented  with  ruining  himselt,  he  ruins  his  son. 
I  do  believe  that  ]Mr.  "Walter  naturally  possessed 
some  good  qualities :  but  he  has  been  spoilt — 
totally  spoilt  by  the  mode  of  his  bringing -up.  I 
speak  to  you  in  confidence,  because  you  are  a  dis- 
creet and  intelligent  lad;  and  I  don't  mind  talking 
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to  you.  Indeed,  I  feel  as  if  this  vent  for  my 
thoughts  does  me  good.  There  are  times  when  I 
really  pity  !Mr.  Walter ;  and  when  I  sec  all  that  is 
going  on,  I  wish  that  I  was  on  terms  sufficient  to 
warrant  me  in  giving  him  some  little  advice.  But 
great  folks  look  down  upon  us  servants,  and 
imagine  that  we  care  nothing  at  all  for  their  in- 
terests as  long  as  we  are  well  dressed  and  well 
fed." 

"  Then  you  think,  Charles,"  I  said  inquiringly, 
"  that  Mr.  "Walter  is  looking  out  for  a  wife  amongst 
all  these  beautiful  and  dashing  ladies  who  are 
staying  or  visiting  at  the  Hall  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  anything  about  it — I  am  svire  of 
it,"  was  Linton's  reply ;  "  and  I  am  equally  con- 
fident as  to  the  result.  It  will  be  a  failure,  Joseph : 
mark  my  words,  it  will  be  a  failure — and  there 
wiU  be  a  terrific  smash  soon :  for  how  all  the 
Christmas  bills  are  to  be  met  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  is  more  than  any  one  can  say ;  and  the 
towns-people  are  already  refusing  to  give  any  far- 
ther credit.  This  is  a  positive  fact,  Joseph;  and 
I  know  that  the  steward  and  butler  purpose  to 
have  a  serious  conversation  with  his  lordship  this 
afternoon." 

I  was  much  shocked  to  hear  that  such  was  the 
condition  of  his  lordship's  affairs  :  for  there  was 
something  painful  in  the  idea  that  the  possessor  of 
such  a  vast  estate  should  be  so  impoverished  in  his 
actual  resources. 

"  It  is  very  hard  upon  some  of  us  servants," 
continued  Linton,  after  another  pause.  "  We  work 
hard — and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  regular  pay- 
ment; although  I  for  one  certainly  have  never 
greedily  pressed  for  it.  Bat  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  I  really  do  believe  my  lord  and  her  ladyship 
give  themselves  greater  airs  the  nearer  the  hour  of 
their  utter  ruin  approaches.  One  would  think,  by 
the  way  they  go  on,  they  had  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  paying  their  debts;  but  would  you 
believe,  Joseph,  that  her  ladyship  has  actually  bor- 
rowed money  of  her  maids,  and  yet  does  not  seem 
to  think  she  is  under  the  slightest  obUgation  to 
them?  By  the  bye,"  added  Charles,  suddenly 
turning  the  conversation,  "we  are  extending  our 
walk  a  little  too  far :  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  should  be  in  Charlton.  Come,  let  us 
turn." 

We  began  to  retrace  our  way  accordingly :  and 
as  we  bent  our  steps  homeward,  Linton  said, 
"  Talking  of  Charlton,  I  don't  think  you  have  been 
there  yet — have  you?" 

I  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  little  village,"  he  went  on  to 
say ;  "  and  even  now,  though  the  trees  are  well 
nigh  all  stripped  of  their  leaves,  it  has  a  pic- 
turesque appearance.  I  tell  you  what,  Joseph, — 
you  and  I  will  walk  over  to  church  there  on  Sun- 
day, if  you  like  ;  and  I  can  promise  that  you 
will  hear  a  discourse  a  great  deal  more  touchiag 
than  the  high-flown  bombast  of  Mr.  Prunella  at 
the  town-church.  The  village-parson  has  just 
come  back:  I  understand  he  has  been  away  for 
some  months  in  consequence  of  a  death  in  the 
family.  I  can  assxire  you  that  he  is  much  beloved 
by  his  parishioners.  My  lord  and  her  ladyship 
don't  like  him  because  he  is  of  retired  habits  and 
unassimiing  manners :  he  is  not  one  of  your 
champagne-drinking,  sporting,  gay  and  dissipated 
clergymen  like  PruneUa But,  Ah  !  whose  car- 


riage  is  that  rolling  along  the  road  yonder  ?  I'll 
be  bound  it's  going  to  the  Hall.  More  visitors ! 
more  guests !" 

We  continued  our  way  back  to  the  mansion, — 
on  nearing  which,  Charles  strictly  enjoined  me  not 
to  mention  anything  he  had  been  saying  to  me : 
but  I  assured  him  that  no  such  caution  was  re- 
quisite. A  new  and  splendidly  painted  equipage, 
drawn  by  two  gorgeously  caparisoned  horses,  and 
accompanied  by  servants  in  Uveries  not  merely 
fine  but  outrageously  gaudy,  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  HaU ;  and  Charles,  catching  me  by  the  arm 
ere  we  parted  to  attend  to  our  respective  duties, 
hastily  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  It's  old  Boustead's 
carriage ;  and  I  can  guess  what  it  means.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  presently." 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  as  I  was  speaking  to 
one  of  the  servants  in  the  Hall,  Lord  and  Lady 
EavenshiU  descended  the  staircase  in  company 
with  a  short,  stout,  vulgar-looking  man,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  talked  very  loud — ex- 
hibited great  pomposity  of  manner — and  seemed 
to  have  an  extraordinary  idea  of  his  own  import- 
ance. He  had  an  immense  red  face  and  a  very 
short  neck;  so  that  he  looked  exceedingly  apo- 
Xilectic.  Bas  gold  watch-chain,  depending  from 
Ms  fob,  was  of  immense  size,  and  was  garnished 
with  at  least  half-a-dozen  seals.  There  was  alto- 
gether an  air  of  pretension  about  him  which  in- 
dicated the  parvenu,  or  upstart;  and  though  in 
one  sense  he  was  obsequious — filling  his  sentences 
with  "  my  lord "  and  "  your  ladyship "  to  a 
nauseating  extent — yet  on  the  other  hand  he  evi- 
dently strove  to  place  himself  on  a  most  familiar 
footing  with  them.  As  he  talked  very  loud  it 
was  altogether  impossible  to  avoid  hearing  what 
he  was  saying ;  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  that 
he  spoke  uncommonly  bad  grammar,  and  appeared 
to  have  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  proper  use 
and  meaning  of  certain  words.  Lord  and  Lady 
EavenshiU  were  treating  him  with  a  very  marked 
courtesy, — which,  though  evidently  forced,  was 
nevertheless  replete  with  that  well-bred  refine- 
ment which  prevented  its  object  from  perceiving 
that  it  was  thus  constrained. 

Behind  this  group  Mr.  EavenshiU  was  escorting 
a  young  lady  who  leant  upon  his  arm,  and  whom  I 
presently  understood  to  be  Mr.  Boustead's  daugh- 
ter, delighting  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Euphe- 
mia.  She  was  very  far  from  being  good-looking  ; 
and  truth  compels  me  to  add  that  she  was  exceed- 
ingly ugly.  Her  hair  was  of  a  flaming  red ;  and, 
as  if  determined  to  throw  out  its  brightness  with 
the  utmost  efiect,  the  young  lady  wore  a  bright 
yellow  bonnet.  Her  countenance  was  insignifi- 
cant, notwithstanding  a  certain  air  of  pretension, 
which  she  doubtless  borrowed  from  her  father. 
Her  forehead  was  one  mass  of  brown  freckles ;  she 
had  the  most  ignoble  pug-nose  that  ever  formed  an 
integral  part  of  a  feminine  profile ;  and  it  was  so 
small  that  it  might  literally  be  said  to  be  of  Na- 
ture's "  chiselling," — for  if  Nature  had  chiselled 
much  longer,  there  would  have  been  no  nose  at  ail- 
But  as  if  to  indemnify  her  for  this  deficiency  of 
one  feature,  that  same  Nature  had  presented  her 
with  a  pair  of  very  large  coarse  lips ;  and  when 
these  parted  in  a  smirking  smile,  they  revealed 
teeth  which,  though  certainly  white  enough,  had 
the  longitude  of  tusks;  and  the  two  front  ones 
were  so  far  apart  that  a  half-crown  might  have 
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been  placed  between  them.  In  figure  she  was 
excessively  thin,  even  to  leanness ;  she  had  a  short 
mincing  step — and  her  form  bent  forward  as  it 
were  with  a  sort  of  swaying  movement,  which  was 
very  ungraceful.  There  were  both  pretension  and 
affectation  in  her  whole  appearance.  Her  toilet 
was  outrageously  gaudy  and  flaunting;  and  she 
■was  so  bedizened  with  jewellery  that  it  seemed  as 
if  she  had  studied  every  possible  means  of  stowing 
about  her  person  as  many  ornaments  as  possible. 
These,  instead  of  imparting  brilliancy  to  her  aspect, 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  ordinary  beholder 
as  being  in  the  very  worst  possible  taste. 

"Well,  my  lud,"  said  Mr.  Boustead,  speaking 
in  his  loud,  strong  voice,  and  with  his  pompous 
manner,  "  we  shall  have  the  honour  of  cutting  our 
mutton  with  your  ludship  and  my  lady  to-morrow 
at  half-past  sis.  Phemy  dear,"  he  added,  turning 
round  to  his  daughter,  "  don't  forget  his  ludship's 
kind  provoke.  By  the  bye,  my  lud,  we  give  our 
grand  let-off  next  Monday;  and  Mrs.  B.  wiU  be 
quite  imeonsolate  if  you  and  her  ladyship  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Walter  won't  accept  an  invite." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Boustead,"  answered 
Lady  Eavenshill,  "that  it  wiU  afford  us  infinite 
pleasure." 

"  Don't  make  it  later  than  nine,"  resumed  this 
gentleman :  "  for  there's  going  to  be  a  polytechnic 
display " 

" Pyi'otechnic,  pa!"  suggested  Miss  Boustead, 
correctively. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  responded  her  affectionate 
parent,  "  I  dare  say  you  know  best :  leastways  you 
had  ought  to  do  so — for  you  cost  me  enough  for 
your  edification.  But  I  don't  begi-udge  it.  One 
mustn't  be  equinoctial  in  these  things,  my  lud." 

"  Economical,  pa !"  again  suggested  the  amiable 
Euphemia. 

In  pleasant  and  agreeable  discourse  of  this  sort 
the  party  descended  the  stairs,  traversed  the  hall, 
and  proceeded  forth  to  the  carriage.  Methought 
that  Mr.  Walter  looked  anything  but  happy,  and 
that  the  smiles  which  he  wore  upon  his  counte- 
nance were  altogether  forced,  as  he  handed  the 
gaudily  dressed  Euphemia  into  the  vehicle. 

"  Now  pray,  my  lud,  don't  stand  out  here  with 
your  hat  off,"  said  the  considerate  Mr.  Boustead  : 
"  the  influential" — by  which  I  suppose  he  meant 
the  influenza — "  is  very  much  about.  And  you, 
my  lady,  will  get  a  touch  of  rheumatiz." 

Lord  and  Lady  Eavenshill  bowed  their  acknow- 
ledgments of  this  kind  advice  :  Mr.  Walter  also 
bowed— and  the  equipage  rolled  away. 

"  Well,  Joseph,"  said  Charles  Linton  to  me  when 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words  to- 
gether in  the  evening,  "  do  you  imderstand  what 
aU  that  meant  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  was  my  response.  "  Mr.  Ravens- 
hill  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Boustead." 

"  That  is  to  say,  if  everything  goes  on  smooth," 
observed  Charles.  "  I  rather  wondered  that  these 
Bousteads  should  have  been  invited  to  the  last  two 
Or  three  evening  parties  :  but  now  it's  as  clear  as 
daylight." 

"  And  pray  who  is  Mr.  Boustead  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  What  he  was  in  his  earlier  days,  no  one 
knows,"  returned  Linton.  "  He  does  not  appear 
I  to  have  made  much  sensation  in  the  world  before 
{  he  kept  a  very  small,  but  no  doubt  very  respecta- 
'■     ble  chandler's  shop,  about  a  quarter   of  a  century 


back.  Tlie  chandler's  shop  gradually  expanded 
into  a  large  grocery  and  tea-dealing  establishment ; 
and  then,  by  some  very  lucky  speculation — a  sort 
of  neck-or-nothing  affair — Mr.  Boustead  gained 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  tea-dealing  establish- 
ment was  sold;  and  he  went  on  speculating  in  this 
thing  and  in  that ;  till  at  last  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness altogether,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  with 
at  least  half  a  million.  You  see  what  sort  of  a  man 
he  is  :  his  wife  is  three  times  as  vulgar.  But  they 
have  got  the  money — his  lordship  wants  it — and 
therefore  I  have  no  doubt,"  added  Linton,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  significant  whisper,  "  our  young  mas- 
ter wiU  be  sacrificed." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   B0USTEAD3. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  according  to  agreement, 
Charles  Linton  and  I  walked  across  together  to 
the  Uttle  village  of  Charlton.  It  did  not  contain 
more  than  about  sixty  houses, — most  of  these  being 
cottages  of  the  humblest  description,  tenanted  by 
rustics  who  were  chiefly  employed  upon  Lord 
RavenshiU's  estate.  The  church  stood  at  the  farther 
extremity;  and  the  parsonage,  as  already  stated, 
was  close  by.  We  arrived  in  good  time,  and  took 
our  seats  in  the  gallery.  Presently  two  ladies  in 
deep  moiu-ning  entered  the  pew  nearest  to  the 
reading-desk,  and  which  I  therefore  knew  to  be 
the  clergyman's.  From  where  I  sat  I  could  not 
immediately  obtain  a  view  of  those  ladies'  coun- 
tenances :  but  I  saw  that  one  was  evidently  by  her 
figure  an  elderly  person — while  the  other  was  quite 
young. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  clergyman  ascended 
into  the  reading-desk ;  and  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment on  immediately  recognising  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howard,  a  relation  of  the  Delmars,  and  whom  I 
had  seen  at  the  Manor  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral.  Then  I  recollected  being  informed  at  the 
time  that  he  had  a  small  living  in  Devonshire : 
but  it  so  happened  that  though  I  had  now  been 
upwards  of  a  month  at  Charlton  HaU,  the  name 
of  this  village -clergyman  was  never  once  men- 
tioned in  my  presence — or  if  it  were,  I  had  failed 
to  be  struck  by  it.  I  now  surveyed  those  two 
ladies  with  renewed  attention.  The  circumstance 
that  they  occupied  the  minister's  pew,  and  that 
they  were  in  deep  mourning,  convinced  me  they 
were  his  relations.  Perhaps  the  younger  one  was 
his  wife  ? — for  I  had  not  heard,  when  at  Delmar 
Manor,  whether  he  was  married  or  not.  I  did 
not  like  to  put  any  whispering  questions  to  Charles 
Linton,  as  the  service  had  just  commenced.  It 
progressed;  and  throughout  the  reading  of  the 
prayers,  I  had  not  the  slightest  opportunity  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  countenances  of  those 
ladies.  They  were  evidently  much  affected  by 
sevwal  parts  of  the  service,  wherever  aUusiona 
were  made  to  death.  It  was  not  until  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Howard  was  ascending  into  the  pulpit,  that 
my  curiosity  was  gratified;  and  then,  as  the 
yoimger  lady  raised  her  eyes,  I  at  once  recognised 
the  beautiful  features  of  Miss  Dehnar.  Yes:  it 
was  indeed  Edith— but  pale— Oh !  so  pale,  that  I 
saw  at  once  how  much  she  must  have  suffered  ood 
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how  ill  slie  had  been.  Almost  immediately  after- 
■vrards  I  was  enabled  to  notice  that  her  companion 
•was,  as  I  had  suspected,  an  elderly  lady ;  and  her 
countenance,  though  much  care-worn,  and  bearing 
the  traces  of  deep  mental  distress,  was  full  of 
benevolence  and  kindness.  Throughout  the  ser- 
vice Edith  never  once  glanced  up  towards  the  gal- 
lery ;  and  when  it  was  over,  she  and  her  elderly 
companion  remained  seated  in  the  pew  while  the 
congregation  issued  forth. 

I  did  not  mention  to  Charles  Linton  that  I  had 
recognised  any  one  who  was  previously  known  to 
me.  I  had  never  spoken  of  the  Dehnars  by  name 
to  any  inmate  of  the  household  at  the  HaU  :  I  was 
too  fearful  of  saying  a  word  that  by  any  accident 
might  servo  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  my 
whereabouts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lanover.  But  as 
I  and  Linton  walked  back  to  the  Hall,  he  noticed 
that  I  was  pensive — and  kindly  inquired  the  rea- 
son. I  gave  some  evasive  response,  with  which  he 
was  satisfied — or  at  least  appeared  to  be  so.  When 
I  went  to  bed  that  night,  I  reflected  whether  I 
should  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  walk 
over  to  Charlton  again  and  pay  my  respects  to 
Miss  Delmar  :  for  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  I 
explained  to  her  that  there  were  certain  reasons 
inducing  me  to  wish  my  place  of  abode  to  remain 
strictly  a  secret,  she  would  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  betray  it.  But  then  I  reflected  that 
she  Lad  doubtless  come  down  into  this  seclusion  in 
the  heart  of  Devonshire,  not  merely  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  shattered  health — ^but  likewise  to  escape 
as  much  as  possible  £rom  those  associations  and 
scenes  in  the  vicinage  of  London  which  must  be  so 
painful  for  her :  and  I  thought  that  my  presence, 
so  forcibly  reminding  her  of  one  of  the  noblest  as 
well  as  the  last  acts  of  true  benevolence  ever  per- 
formed by  her  deceased  father,  would  revive  all  the 
bitterness  of  her  affliction.  I  therefore  resolved  to 
allow  at  least  some  time  to  elapse  ere  I  would  take 
any  step  that  should  so  vividly  recall  the  past  to 
that  young  lady's  mind.  My  pillow  was  moistened 
with  tears  this  night,  as  the  terrific  tragedy  at 
Delmar  Manor  was  reviewed  over  again  in  all  its 
diabolic  and  mysterious  details. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Boustead's  splendid 
equipage  arrived  at  Charlton  HaU  at  a  quarter  to 
seven  instead  of  half-past  six :  for  this  gentleman, 
his  wife,  and  daughter  no  doubt  considered  it  ex- 
ceedingly vulgar  to  be  exactly  punctual.  Mrs. 
Boustead  came  on  this  occasion ;  and  without  any 
inclination  to  exaggerate — much  less  to  be  mali- 
cious— I  am  bound  to  declare  that  any  one  of  the 
scullery-maids  dressed  up  in  drawing-room  cos- 
tume, would  have  cut  a  much  more  respectable 
figure.  She  was  about  fifty  years  of  age — exceed- 
ingly stout — with  a  face  as  rubicund  as  her  hus- 
band's ;  and  she  had  a  peculiar  waddle  in  her  gait. 
Her  arms,  enormously  coarse,  were  of  a  fluming 
red ;  and  she  had  the  folly  to  display  them  in  their 
repulsive  bareness.  Her  great  red  neck  and 
shoulders  were  equally  exposed  :  she  wore  a  yellow 
turban  surmoimting  a  false  front  of  flaxen  hair  : 
her  dress  was  a  bright  blue  satin ;  and  she  resem- 
bled a  peripatetic  jeweller's  shop,  looking  as  if  she 
were  completely  hung  in  golden  chains.  Mr. 
Boustead  wore  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and 
shoes;  and  carried  an  opera-hat  under  his  arm. 
Euphemia  was  dressed  out  in  a  style  which  I  will 
not  pause  to  describe,  but  the  flaunting  gaiety  of 


which  evinced  the  most  execrable  taste.  I  should 
add  that  Mrs.  Boustead  possessed  a  very  hoarse 
loud  voice,  and  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  taking 
lessons  in  vocal  Lutonations  from  a  boatswain — or 
as  if  she  had  been  blowing  a  bassoon  for  the  pre- 
vious fortnight. 

No  other  guests  were  invited  to  meet  the 
Bousteads :  it  was  evidently  to  be  a  family-party 
— and  doubtless  for  more  reasons  than  one.  In 
the  first  place,  the  EavenshUls  could  not  be  over- 
anxious to  bring  the  vulgarity  of  the  Bousteads 
in  contact  with  the  exquisite  aristocratic  fastidious- 
ness of  their  wonted  circle  of  acquaintances ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  opportunities  must  be  allowed 
for  Mr.  Walter  to  render  himself  as  agreeable  as 
possible  to  Miss  Euphemia.  I  had  to  assist  in 
waiting  at  table ;  and  I  must  do  Lord  Ravenshill, 
his  vrife,  and  his  son,  the  justice  to  observe  that 
they  manifested  an  exemplary  forbearance  and 
patience  in  listening  to  the  discourse  of  their 
guests.  Mr.  Boustead  was  a  purse-proud  man; 
but  though  he  would  have  given  one  of  his  eyes— 
and  heaven  knows  what  besides — to  have  been 
enabled  to  talk  of  his  ancestors,  he  afiected  to 
make  it  his  boast  that  he  had  risen  from  nothing. 
Yet  he  spoke  of  the  "  common  people  "  as  if  he 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them — much 
less  as  if  he  had  sprung  from  their  very  dregs. 
The  words  "  riff-rafi" "  and  "  mob,"  "  rabble  "  and 
"  unwashed,"  frequently  interlarded  his  discourse. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  a  county  magistrate ; 
and  he  gave  his  lordship  to  understand  "  that  he 
couldn't  a-bear  a  poacher — that  a  vagrant  was  his 
abomination — a  gipsy  his  horror — and  a  workhouse 
pauper  a  being  of  a  degree  infinitely  below  the 
most  noxious  of  varmint."  He  was  a  rank  Tory 
in  politics,  and  threw  out  a  hint  that  he  should 
like  to  stand  for  the  county  in  that  interest  at  the 
next  election. 

Mrs.  Boustead  repudiated  the  principal  rules  of 
grammar  and  of  correct  pronunciation  as  boldly 
as  did  her  husband :  or  rather  I  should  say,  she 
had  no  Idea  of  their  existence ;  and  being  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  her  conversational  ability 
in  theu-  absence,  she  illustrated  the  bard's  some- 
what paradoxical  aphorism,  that  "  where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  She  spoke  a  great 
deal  of  her  house,  which  was  of  course  "  a  man- 
sion " — and  of  her  gardens,  which  were  of  coxirse 
"grounds."  Her  carriages  and  horses — the  par- 
ties she  gave — the  titled  guests  she  received — and 
the  numerous  invitations  which  poured  In  upon 
her,  and  which  were  so  provokingly  numerous  as 
to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  acceptance — these 
also  entered  into  the  staple  commodities  of  her 
discom'se.  As  for  Miss  Euphemia, — she  ventured 
to  talk  of  Byron,  and  asked  Mr.  Walter  how  he 
liked  "  Cliilde  Harold" — pronouncing  the  e  at  the 
end  of  the  first  word,  and  therefore  making  it 
Child-e  :  then  flying  off"  at  a  tangent  with  vivacious 
frivolity,  she  entertained  him  with  a  long  de- 
scription of  how  she  was  Invited  to  dance  by  young 
Lord  Addlepate  at  the  last  county  ball— and  how 
she  was  so  sorry  that  she  was  compelled  to  pain 
Ills  lordship  by  a  refusal — but  she  really  could  not 
help  It — for  she  was  alrea,dy  engaged  thirteen  deep 
to  as  many  other  noble  lords,  baronets,  or  honour' 
ableSj^adding,  Avlth  a  disdainful  toss  of  her  head, 
that  her  "  ma  "  was  so  particular,  she  never  would 
allow  her  to  dance  with-  anybody  who   had  not 
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some  title  or  some  connexion  with  the  aristocracy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  affected  than  her  manner 
—nothing  more  flippant  nor  insipid  than  her  dis- 
course; and  when  I  reflected  that  the  handsome, 
elegant,  and  fastidious  Walter  Eavenshill  was 
compelled  to  smile,  look  pleased,  dispense  flatteries, 
and  lavish  compliments  upon  Euphemia  Boustead, 
it  was  indeed  enough  to  make  the  heart  pity 
him. 

Weeks  wore  on :  the  Bousteads  were  constant 
visitors  at  Charlton  Hall— the  Eavenshill  family 
occasionally  visited  the  Bousteads ;  and  though  it 
was  not  formally  j)roclaimed  that  Mr.  Walter  was 
to  wed  the  young  lady,  the  match  was  nevertheless 
deemed  a  tertainty.  On  the  strength  thereof — as 
I  learnt  from  Charles — the  tradesmen  of  the  town 
continued  to  give  credit;  and  the  steward  ad- 
vanced some  of  his  own  money  to  pay  the  domes- 
tics an  instalment  of  their  wages.  Once,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  Charles,  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  Lord  Eavenshill  had  not  already 
managed  to  borrow  a  sum  in  advance  of  Mr.  Bou- 
stead, so  as  to  pay  off  his  most  pressing  liabilities : 
but  Charles  assui-ed  me  that  Euphcmia's  father 
was  a  very  cautious  and  shrewd-dealing  man,  and 
that  he  was  by  no  means  likely  to  part  ^ith  any 
of  his  gold  until  all  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  marriage  should  have  been  accomplished  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  Lord  EavenshiLl's  attorney 
came  down  from  London,  with  a  large  tin-box  full 
of  papers ;  and  for  several  days  his  lordship  was 
closetted  with  the  man  of  business.  Charles  told 
me  that  they  were  making  out  a  list  of  all  the 
liabilities,  and  going  deep  into  his  lordship's  affairs 
— a  proceeding  on  which  Euphemia's  father  had 
no  doubt  insisted.  This  gentleman  himself,  ac- 
companied by  his  own  solicitor  from  the  town,  was 
occasionally  present  at  those  conferences.  At 
length  his  lordship's  attorney  went  back  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  a  thoroughly 
understood  thing  that  the  Hon.  Walter  Eavenshill 
and  Miss  Boustead  were  engaged  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  so  soon 
as  the  marriage-settlements  could  be  di-awn  up, 
and  other  necessary  arrangements  effected, — the 
period  for  the  wedding  being  calculated  for  the 
end  of  March. 

It  was  now  the  close  of  January  of  the  New 
Year — namely,  1837 — when  an  incident  took  place 
requiring  especial  mention.  The  intelligence  was 
one  morning  brought  to  the  Hall  that  a  drama- 
tic company  had  arrived  in  the  town,  and  that 
the  theatre  had  been  engaged  for  one  week.  Some 
years  had  elapsed,  as  I  was  informed,  since  any 
theatrical  manager  hM  been  bold  enough  to  try 
his  fortune  in  that  town ;  and  the  incident  there- 
fore created  a  perfect  sensation.  The  matter  was 
duly  talked  over  in  the  servants'  hall ;  and  every 
one  expressed  a  hope  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  the  domestics  generally  to  indulge  in 
the  recreation  for  which  an  occasion  thus  pre- 
sented itself.  The  steward  was  spoken  to ;  and  he 
not  only  gave  his  consent — but  settled  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  a  portion  of  the  servants  should 
visit  the  theatre  on  one  evening,  and  the  other 
portion  on  the  following  evening, — the  omnibus- 
van  which  was  used  for  taking  us  to  church, 
being  placed  at  our  disposal  for  these  two  occa- 
sions. A  subscription  was  at  once  set  afoot  in  the 
servants'  hall  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of 


seats  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery ;  and  one  of 
the  domestics  went  over  to  the  town  to  settle  this 
portion  of  the  business.  On  his  return,  he  brought 
with  him  several  play-biUs  descriptive  of  the  per- 
formances throughout  the  week  for  which  the 
theatre  had  been  engaged), and  these  were  studied 
with  the  utmost  attention  afid^ijj^erest  in  the  ser- 
vants'  hall.  Amongst  the  various'.'fttiractions  thus 
set  forth,  was  a  dance  to  be  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  "  young  ladies  belonging  to  the  company," 
and  who  would  represent  the  spuits  of  a  haunted 
lake, — the  bill  farther  explaining  that  they  would 
be  led  by  "  that  inimitable  danseuse,  Miss  Yiolet 
Mortimer — a  young  lady  whose  recent  appearance 
in  that  capacity  on  the  provincial  boards,  had 
aheady  excited  so  much  sensation  and  won  such 
rapturous  applause  wheresoever  she  had  as  yet  ex- 
hibited." Then  followed  a  few  extracts  from  cri- 
tiques in  some  provincial  journals ;  and  these 
spoke  of  Miss  Violet  Mortimer  as  a  "  perfect  pro- 
digy"— '■■  a  ravishing  creature" — "  a  young  lady  of 
spirit-like  beauty  as  well  as  ethereal  grace,  and  one 
who  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Lon- 
don stage."  In  short,  it  was  evident  enough  that 
Miss  Mortimer  was  the  star  of  the  company,  and 
that  immense  reliance  was  placed  by  the  manager 
upon  her  attractions.  The  perusal  of  these  details 
piqued  the  curiosity  and  enhanced  the  excitement 
of  the  domestics  at  Charlton  Hall  into  perfect  en- 
thusiasm; and  when  lots  were  drawn  to  decide  who 
should  visit  the  theatre  on  the  first  evening,  one 
would  really  have  thought  that  it  was  a  thousand 
pound  prize  to  be  thus  contended  for. 

The  number  which  I  drew  placed  me  amongst 
those  who  were  to  restrain  their  curiosity  and  curb 
their  impatience  xmtil  the  second  evening ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  rather  annoyed  at  this  ; — • 
for,  mere  boy  as  I  was — not  yet  sixteen  years  old, 
and  never  having  visited  a  theatre  in  my  life — I 
was  anxious  to  behold  those  marvels  the  bare  idea 
of  which  had  so  excited  aU  my  fcUow-servants.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday  that  the  lots  were  thus  drawn ; 
and  the  theatre  was  to  ojjen  on  the  following  Mon- 
day. When  the  evening  of  that  day  arrived,  it 
was  with  some  little  degree  of  envy  that  I  beheld 
the  more  fortunate  portion  of  the  servants  set  off 
in  the  omibus-van  for  the  town :  but  Charles  Lin- 
ton, who  was  in  the  same  category  with  myself, 
said,  "  Never  mind,  Joseph ;  our  turn  will  come 
to-morrow  evening ;  and  as  you  have  never  been  to 
a  theatre  before,  you  shall  sit  next  to  me,  and  I 
wiU  give  you  all  necessary  explanations.  By  the 
bye,  my  boy,  you  must  not  for  a  moment  fancy 
that  all  the  wonderful  attractions  set  forth  in 
these  flaming  bills  are  going  to  be  reaUzed :  it  is  a 
mere  manager's  trick  to  draw  a  house ;  and  all  the 
fine  talk  of  splendid  decorations,  dazzling  costumes, 
and  new  scenery,  will  dwindle  down  into  compara- 
tive insignificance.  I  dare  say  that  even  Miss — 
what's-her-name — Violet  Mortimer — an  excellent 
theatrical  name  by  the  way — wUl  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  that  those  who  have  just  gone  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  something  extraordinary,  wUl 
return  sadly  disappointed.  However,  we  will  sit 
up,  if  you  like — and  hear  what  they  say." 

This  I  agreed  to  do :  but  it  was  near  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  the  domestics  returned ;  and 
for  once  in  his  life,  Charles  Linton  was  altogether 
wrong.  They  came  back  in  perfect  raptures  with 
the  pieces,  the  decorations,  the  scenery,  and  the 
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performance — but  cMefly  of  all  witli  tLe  personal 
beauty  and  the  graceful  dancing  of  Violet  Morti- 
mer. They  declared  that  the  representations  in 
the  play-bUls  were  in  no  wise  exaggerated — and 
that  this  young  lady  was  a  perfect  prodigy  of  love- 
liness, elegance,  and  fascination.  It  appeared  that 
the  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess — and  that  Miss 
Mortimer  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  enthu- 
siastically applauded.  My  curiosity  was  now  more 
than  ever  excited  ;*  and  I  noticed  that  Charles 
himself, — hitherto  the  only  one  who  had  talked 
coldly  of  the  aflfair — began  to  be  inspired  with  the 
same  sentiment. 

On  the  following  evening  I  entered  the  omnibus 
in  company  with  those  of  my  fellow-servants  whose 
turn  it  now  was  to  visit  the  theatre.  Lord  Eavens- 
MU.  had  taken  a  box  for  this  occasion — where  him- 
self,, her  ladyship,  and  Mr.  Walter  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  Bousteads.  During  the  drive  of  three 
miles  to  the  town  I  sat  wondering  what  a  theatre 


was  like,  and  joyously  anticipating  an  experience 
of  that  pleasure  which  the  other  portion  of  the 
domestics  had  revelled  in  on  the  previous  evening. 
On  entering  the  establishment,  Charles — according 
to  promise — kept  me  by  his  side :  we  had  front 
seats  in  the  gallery,  and  could  therefore  command 
an  excellent  view  of  the  stage  and  the  whole  house, 
every  part  of  which  was  perfectly  crammed.  We 
beheld  the  Eavenshills  and  the  Bousteads  seated 
in  a  box  near  the  stage ;  and,  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  company,  we  recognised  many  of  those  families 
who  were  accustomed  to  visit  at  Charlton  Hall. 

The  curtain  drew  up;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  beheld  the  attractions  of  a  stage. 
I  have  since  seen  the  great  metropolitan  theatres ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  comparison  there- 
with, a  small  provincial  one  sinks  into  utter  insig- 
nificance :  but  to  me  who  was  then  contemplating 
the  spectacle  for  the  first  time,  it  was  fraught  with 
the  most  pleasing  and  exciting  interest.  The  actor* 
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and  actresses  appeared  to  be  magnificently  dressed, 
— the  former  likewise  having  the  air  of  the  hand- 
somest of  men,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  loveliest 
of  women.  Charles  saw  how  much  I  was  delighted ; 
and  comprehending  the  effect  which  tinsel  and 
other  theatrical  delusions  were  making  upon  my 
mind,  he  smiled  and  whispered  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation,— letting  me  into  the  secret  of  what 
stage-apparel  was,  and  how  rouge  and  other  suc- 
cedaneous  contrivances  invested  ugliness  with 
attractions.  •  Still  I  was  pleased;  and  I  asked 
which  of  those  beautiful  ladies  was  Miss  Violet 
Mortimer  ? — but  on  referring  to  the  play -bill, 
Charles  informed  me  that  she  would  not  appear 
till  the  third  scene,  when  the  dance  of  the  fairies 
on  the  shore  of  the  haunted  lake  would  take 
place. 

The  first  and  second  scenes  were  terminated; 
and  when  the  curtain  ascended  upon  the  third,  the 
stage,  darkened  into  semi-obseurity,  represented  a 
lake  the  banks  of  which  were  fringed  with  trees. 
The  manner  in  which  the  water — or  what  served 
as  water — appeared  to  send  forth  its  glimmering 
twilight  shine,  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly 
efi'ective.  Indeed,  Charles  himself — though  dis- 
posed to  be  hypercritical  on  the  occasion  — 
admitted  that  it  was  very  well  managed  for  a  pro- 
vincial theatre.  The  music  began  to  play  a  low 
but  not  melancholy  strain  :  it  was  to  represent  a 
cheerful  harmony  sweetly  floating  over  the  lake  in 
the  distance.  Then,  from  either  side  of  the  stage, 
the  fairies  came  gliding  on, — looking  most  ravish- 
ingly  beautiful  with  their  light  gauzy  dresses,  their 
azure  wings,  and  their  long  hair  floating  over  their 
bare  shoulders.  They  held  in  their  hands  wands 
tipped  with  stars;  and  these  glittered  brightly 
with  the  reflection  of  the  stage-lights  that  were 
hidden  from  the  view.  Moreover, — to  enhance 
the  delusion  that  these  star-tipped  wands  them- 
selves sent  forth  that  soft  argentine  lustre  which 
pervaded  the  scene, — a  cold  silvery  light  was  by 
some  contrivance  shed  from  the  sides  of  the  stage. 
Altogether  the  scene  was  most  effective.  Again  I 
asked  which  was  Violet  Mortimer  ? — but  scarcely 
was  the  question  put,  and  before  it  was  answered, 
several  voices  exclaimed  rapturously,  "  Here  she 
is!" — and  as  another  figure  glided  quickly  in,  with 
magically  glancing  feet,  upon  the  stage,  thunders 
of  apj)lause  burst  forth.  But,  good  heavens  !  was 
it  a  shock  of  wonderment  which  seized  upon  me  ? 
or  was  it  an  overpowering  sensation  of  pleasure 
which  I  at  the  moment  experienced?  Could  it 
indeed  be  possible  that  in  Violet  Mortimer  I  recog- 
nised the  loved  and  cherished  Annabel  ? 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

BEHIND      THE      SCENES. 

I  DO  not  know  vrhether  an  cjacidation  expressive 
of  my  feelings  burst  from  my  lips— but  I  think 
not :  I  believe  that  whatever  those  feelings  were, 
they  must  have  stricken  me  speechless ;  —  for 
neither  Charles  Linton  nor  any  other  person  near 
me,  observed  that  I  displayed  an  unusual  emotion, 
beyond  tliat  of  pleasure  and  delight  which  appeared 
to  animate  a'll  present.  Violet  acknowledged  with 
a  graceful  cji-tsey  the  enthusiastic  reception  which 


she  thus  experienced ;  and  then,  as  the  applause 
died  away,  the  fau-y  dance  commenced.  I  sat 
rivetted  to  my  place — my  looks  fascinated — all  my 
feelings  spell-bound.  Was  it  indeed  she  ?  Yes — • 
how  could  I  doubt  it  ?  Could  I  possibly  mistake 
that  tall,  slight,  beautifuUy-modelled  figure,  whose 
every  motion  was  poetry  and  seemed  to  correspond 
with  the  harmony  of  the  features  ?  could  I  mistake 
those  clustering  masses  of  golden  hair  which 
floated  over  her  shoulders,  like  a  thick  veil  of 
glossy  silk  thrown  back  ?  Did  any  other  being  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  possess  that  brilliant  anima- 
tion of  the  skin — alabaster  everywhere,  save  in 
respect  to  the  coral  lips,  and  where  art  appeared 
to  have  shed  upon  the  cheeks  the  hue  of  the  blush- 
ing rose  ?  What  other  creatvu-e  in  female  shape 
was  endowed  with  so  rare  a  beauty  ?  And  that 
figure,  too,  which  seemed  almost  aerial — so  that 
one  might  imagine  that  if  the  hands  clasped  the 
tapering  waist  the  fingers  would  meet,  and  the 
slightest  upward  impulse  would  serve  to  whirl  her 
up  into  that  ethereal  region  Avhence,  with  the 
azure  wings  upon  her  shoulders,  she  appeared  to 
have  come  down !  I  was  too  remote  to  catch  the 
expression  of  her  countenance;  and  yet  the  longer 
I  gazed,  the  more  was  I  enabled  to  picture  to 
myself  that  mild  look  which  Annabel  wore,  now 
somewhat  elevated  from  its  soft  sweet  melancholy 
into  an  animation  bordering  upon  radiance. 

For  some  minutes  I  was  so  entranced  with 
mingled  wonder  and  delight,  that  I  was  unable  to 
analyze  my  own  thoughts, — until  I  began  to  expe- 
rience a  painful  under-current  of  feeling  creeping 
in  unto  my  soul.  That  Annabel  should  be  there, 
naturally  gave  birth  to  the  Supposition  that  she 
must  have  fled  from  her  home — and  perhaps  on 
account  of  me !  How,  otherwise,  could  she — the 
pure-minded,  the  ingenuous,  the  virtue-loving 
Annabel — have  been  thrown  by  destiny  into  the 
midst  of  a  company  of  performers  ?  how  else  coidd 
she  have  been  driven  into  a  pursuit  which  I  should 
have  deemed  the  last  in  all  the  world  to  be  volun- 
tarily sought  by  her,  compelling  her  as  it  were  to 
leap  with  a  sudden  bound  from  the  seclusion  of 
her  recent  existence  into  the  dazzling,  wUdering, 
intoxicating  blaze  of  popular  favour?  Was  it 
really  Annabel — that  Annabel  whom  but  a  few 
months  back  I  had  known  as  the  personification  of 
charming  goodness — the  retiring  maiden  invested 
with  the  candoui"  of  sweet  fifteen  ?  Alas,  alas  !  it 
must  be  I — and  I  alone — who  had  proved  the  cause 
of  this  wondrous — and  not  less  painful  than 
wondrous — change  in  her  circumstances ! 

Such  were  the  reflections  which,  after  beginning 
with  a  gradual  creej^ing  to  enter  my  mind,  poured 
in  like  a  trooping  crowd,  and  surged  up  as  it  were 
into  my  very  brain.  But  stUl  I  sat  and  gazed 
upon  her  as  she  led  the  fairy  dance  by  the  side  of 
the  haunted  lake.  Yes  :  every  motion  was  in  itself 
music,- — so  that  the  real  music  which  was  playing 
failed  to  be  observed,  and  whatsoever  harmony 
pervaded  within  those  walls,  seemed  to  be  the 
effluence  of  a  lovely  form  expending  its  spu'itualized 
feeling  in  movements  of  the  animal  frame.  Slowly 
began  that  dance — it  grew  more  rapid — but  I  be- 
held only  one  of  the  dancers.  On  her  my  looks 
were  rivetted :  not  for  a  single  instant  did  they 
wander  away  from  her :  not  for  a  moment  did 
thoy  settle  elsewhere.  Her  exquisite  figure  seemed 
qviiokened  by  the  ethercalizing  spirit  into  outlines 


and  attitudes  of  nature's  own  gracefulness, — 
changing  from  one  to  another  in  transitions  which 
still  grew  more  rapid  as  she  went  on  gliding,  and 
floating,  and  flying  amidst  the  scenery  representing 
shrubs  and  trees  on  the  border  of  that  imitation- 
lake.  All  those  movements  appeared  to  have  the 
power  of  airy  words — an  eloquence  all  their  owa, 
even  while  the  voice  was  not  heard :  for  there  was 
no  speaking  amongst  the  dancers — the  music  of 
the  orchestra  was  alone  the  soui-ce  of  soimds,  imtil 
the  cm-tain  slowly  descended  upon  the  scene ;  and 
then  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  from  the  audience 
burst  forth  anew. 

Still  I  sat  in  a  scarcely  describable  state  of 
feeling;  and  twice  did  Charles  Linton  inquire 
whether  I  was  pleased  with  the  representation, 
ere  I  gave  him  a  response.  I  remember  not  what 
I  said :  but  it  must  have  been  something  vague, 
and  doubtless  to  his  conception  puerUe  to  a  degree ; 
for  he  laughed,  observing  that  my  raptm-ed  state 
of  feeling  was  far  more  complimentary  to  Violet 
Mortimer's  talents  than  even  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause which  had  succeeded  the  descent  of  the 
curtain.  I  was  about  to  express  myself  with  a 
frankness  which  the  excited  state  of  my  mind 
prompted, — when  1  suddenly  remembered  that  I 
must  forbear  from  mentioning  the  Lauovcrs,  as 
that  name  had  never  once  passed  my  lips  during 
the  whole  time  I  had  been  in  Lord  Eavenshill's 
service :  and  so  I  held  my  peace.  As  the  play 
proceeded,  I  watched  eagerly  for  the  re-appearance 
of  Violet  Mortimer :  but  she  came  not  on  again 
until  the  last  act, — and  then  to  lead  another  fairy 
dance.  I  wiU  not  recapitulate  the  poetic  attrac- 
tions of  her  performance,  nor  the  feelings  with 
which  I  contemplated  her  :  it  would  be  a  mere 
work  of  supererogation.  The  curtain  descended 
again :  and  the  first  drama  in  the  list  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  being  thus  over,  she  was 
summoned  before  the  cm-tain.  The  manager  led 
her  on  :  the  footlights  were  now  blazing — she  was 
enveloped  in  lustre — and  again  I  asked  myself 
whether  it  were  all  a  dream,  or  whether  I  really 
beheld  the  idolized  Annabel — the  object  of  my 
boyish  love — in  that  gauzy  costume,  thus  display- 
ing almost  shamelessly  her  bare  shoulders  and 
neck,  and  with  the  flesh-coloured  apparel  revealing 
the  symmetry  of  her  limbs !  Then  too,  at  that 
moment,  a  sensation  of  sickness  came  over  me  ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  have  laid  down  my  life 
cheerfully — Oh,  so  cheerfully ! — to  save  Annabel 
such  a  destiny  as  this,  if  it  could  have  been  fore- 
seen on  that  memorable  night  when  she  enabled 
me  to  escape  from  her  father's  house. 

Yes :  it  was  a  sickness  that  came  over  me — a 
faintness,  accompanied  by  a  swimming  of  the 
brain  and  a  dimness  of  the  eyes, — so  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  about  to  sink  down  in  a  swoon.  But  I 
was  suddenly  recalled  as  it  were  into  full  vitality 
again,  by  a  fresh  outbm-st  of  tremendous  applause  ; 
and  as  I  glanced  towards  the  stage,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  fairy  figure,  as  still  holding  the 
manager's  hand,  she  disappeared  from  the  view  of 
the  audience.  Then  a  sudden  idea  sprang  up 
within  me.  I  must  see  Annabel — or  at  least  I 
must  see  this  Violet  Mortimer :  I  must  sec  lier 
close — so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tb.at 
she  and  Annabel  were  one  and  the  same.  Doubt  ? 
I  entertained  no  doubt !  It  was  the  last  faint 
hope  of  very  despair  itself, — a   hope    suggesting 


that  it  was  just  possible  it  might  iiot  be  Annabel 
after  all.  Aud  yet — singularly  paradoxical  and 
contradictory  as  this  explanation  of  my  feelings 
may  be — I  had  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was 
Annabel,  and  could  be  no  other !  But  I  must  see 
her — I  must  speak  to  her — I  must  implore  her 
pardon  for  haviug  been  the  cause  of  this  tre- 
mendous change  in  her  position!  Yes — on  my 
knees  must  I  implore  her  forgiveness  for  having 
on  that  memorable  night  consented  to  save  myself 
at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  exposed  to  all  the  most 
frightful  consequences, — which  consequences  did 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  most  fatally  realised : 
or  else  how  was  it  that  I  now  beheld  her  in  that 
position  ? 

I  started  up  from  my  seat  so  suddenly  that 
Charles  Linton  thought  I  was  unwell;  and  catch- 
ing me  by  the  arm,  he  ofiered  to  go  out  with  me. 
But  I  said  that  I  should  be  back  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  detain,  nor  persist  in 
his  proposal  to  accompany  me.  I  made  my  way 
amidst  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  gallery, 
treading  upon  the  toes  of  some — disordering  divers 
shawls,  and  achieving  the  discomfiture  of  sundry 
bonnets; — but  scarcely  waiting  to  apologize  for 
each  fresh  act  of  hasty  awkwai-dness,  I  reached  the 
staircase.  Down  this  I  hurried  precipitately ;  but 
on  finding  myself  in  the  entrance-way  or  vestibule, 
I  suddenly  stopped  short,  not  kno-wing  how  to 
proceed.  Observing  the  man  who  had  taken 
the  gallery -tickets,  I  accosted  him, — saying  that  I 
wished  to  speak  to  one  of  the  performers.  He 
asked  me  to  whom  I  alluded  ?  I  replied,  "  Miss 
Mortimer  :" — ^whereupon  he  remarked,  perceiving 
that  I  was  in  livery,  and  had  the  well-known  crest 
of  the  Ravenshill  family  iipon  my  button,  "  I  pre- 
sume you  have  some  message  from  my  lord  or  her 
ladyship  for  Miss  Mortimer  F" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  answered  quickly,  at  once  com- 
prehending that  it  was  only  by  means  of  such  a 
subterfuge  my  aim  could  be  accomplished. 

"  Well  then,  my  lad,"  continued  the  man,  "go 
up  the  little  narrow  passage  by  the  side  of  the 
theatre ;  and  you  will  see  the  stage-entrance." 

I  thanked  him  and  hurried  away,  delighted  Vvith 
the  success  of  my  application.  Issuing  forth  from 
the  theatre,  I  passed  round  into  an  obscure  lane 
which  divided  it  from  the  adjacent  house — and 
speedily  reached  a  little  narrow  door  with  an 
ascent  of  about  a  dozen  dirty  wooden  steps,  more 
like  a  ladder  than  a  stair.  Pushing  open  another 
door  at  the  top,  I  found  myself  in  the  back  part  of 
the  stage  ;  and  as  the  curtain  was  do^vn,  the  car- 
penters and  scene-shifters  were  busily  preparing 
for  the  opening  of  the  next  piece.  One  of  the 
"  fairies"  was  standing  near ;  and  on  beholding  her 
thus  close,  I  was  struck^nay,  positively  shocked 
at  her  appearance.  Beautiful  as  she  had  seemed 
in  the  distance,  the  dispelling  of  the  illusion  pro- 
duced a  cruel  effect  upon  my  mind.  Her  showy 
fanciful  costume  was  of  the  coarsest  muslin,  covered 
with  the  tawdriest  ornaments  and  the  most  worth- 
less tinsel :  her  jaded  look  was  by  no  means  con- 
cealed by  the  deep  patches  of  rouge  upon  her  thin 
Iiollow-  cheeks.  She  could  not  have  been  more 
than  two  or  three-and-twenty  :  she  had  e^  ideutly 
once  been  pretty — and  these  were  the  pitiful  re- 
mains of  that  beauty !  AVhen  viewed  thus  near, 
there  was  only  that  false  glitter  of  appearance 
which  betokened  atuidst  its  ruins  somethiug  origi- 
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nallj  of  superior  things.  Yes  —  I  was  shocked: 
SLzd  I  ■n-as  turning  awaj  with  eren  a  sense  of 
loathing,  when  she  suddenly  spoke  to  one  of  the 
carpenters,  giving  utterance  to  a  coarse  jest  in  a 
hoarse  broken  voice.  StUl  more  was  the  illusion 
dispelled.  I  hurried  on,  plungiag  farther  behind 
the  scenes,  with  the  sickening  idea  in  my  soul  that 
such  as  this  wretched  creature  now  seemed,  might 
Annabel  soon  become — unless  snatched  away  from 
the  health- wasting,  soul-contaminating  avocations 
and  influences  amongst  which  destiny  appeared  to 
have  cast  her.  But  all  in  a  moment  I  stopped 
short :  for,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage — lean- 
ing against  a  piece  of  scenery — appeared  the  object 
of  my  presence  there. 

And  now  my  soul  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
another  blow.  She  was  listening,  with  a  sort  of 
half-bashfulness,  half-pleasure  upon  her  counte- 
nance, to  something  that  a  young  gentleman  was 
whispering  in  her  ear ;  and  this  young  gentleman 
I  at  once  recognised  to  be  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham 
—  a  gay  and  profligate  Baronet  who  had  only 
recently  come  into  a  very  large  fortime,  and  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Charlton  Hall.  But  the 
moment  after  this  suspicion,  so  injurious  to  An- 
nabel, had  entered  my  mind,  I  felt  how  xmgene- 
rous  it  was ;  and  I  strove  to  banish  it :  for  I  said 
to  myself  that  it  was  not  because  Sir  Malcolm  was 
a  dissipated  rake,  she  must  necessarily  be  giving 
him  encouragement.  And,  indeed,  scarcely  had  I 
thus  conceived  this  thought  in  her  favoxir,  when  I 
observed  that  she  suddenly  drew  herself  up  in  a 
dignified  manner,  and  made  some  remark,  which 
however  I  could  not  catch  at  that  distance,  but 
which  struck  me  as  being  accompanied  with  a  look 
of  indignation.  A  feehng  of  joy  warmed  my  heart : 
it  was  an  infinite  relief  to  the  cruel  suspicion  which 
but  a  few  moments  back  had  sprimg  up  there. 
StUl,  however,  the  conversation  went  on  between 
herself  and  Sir  Malcolm  "Wavenham ;  and  I  heard 
him  say,  '•'  But,  my  dear  Miss  Mortimer,  a  young 
lady  of  your  beauty " 

Then  she  interrupted  bimj  raising  her  finger  to 
her  lip  :  I  thought  and  hoped  it  was  to  imply  that 
she  was  not  to  be  addressed  in  so  famiUar  a  man- 
ner, nor  in  such  terms  of  flattery.  But  still  the 
discourse  went  on,  again  continued  in  a  hushed 
voice  on  the  part  of  the  Baronet,  and  listened  to 
by  her  with  the  downcast  eyes  of  bashfulness,  yet 
with  a  certain  animation  of  the  cheeks, — an  ani- 
mation deeper  and  more  natural  than  the  artificial 
rose  which  had  slightly  covered  them.  Oh!  I 
thought  to  myself — why,  Annabel — Oh,  why  listen 
longer  to  that  man  at  all  ?  And  yoimg  though  I 
was,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  suspecting  that  his  aims 
and  hopes  were  neither  creditable  to  himself  nor 
honourable  to  her.  It  was  therefore  with  a  reviv- 
ing anguish  of  heart  that  I  gazed  upon  that  sym- 
metrical form  of  sylphid  shape,  yet  giving  promise 
of  fulness  in  its  proportions; — I  gazed,  too,  upon 
that  coimtenance  which  my  mind  had  so  faithfully 
trcasiured  up  :  but  I  could  not  now  catch  the  sweet 
azure  eyes  —  for  they  were  bent  down ;  and  the 
long  silken  lashes,  so  many  shades  darker  than  the 
lustrous  flood  of  her  golden  hair,  reposed  upon  her 
cheeks.  She  had  not  as  yet  observed  that  I  was 
near  :  she  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  me.  Oh  ! 
what  would  she  think — what  would  she  say,  if 
raising  her  eyes,  they  suddenly  turned  to  rest  upon 
me  ?     Ah  1  I  said  to  myself,  that  if  I  had  not  thus 


beheld  her  in  discourse  with  that  yoimg  man,  I 
should  have  sprung  forward  and  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  tmmindful  of  whosoever  might  have  beheld 
the  action. 

I  had  been  standing  there  some  three  or  four 
minutes,  thus  gazing  upon  her,  and  while  that 
conversation  was  progressing  in  its  hushed  tones, 
— when  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham,  suddenly  prof- 
fered his  hand.  She  shook  her  head:  I  marked 
that  an  e3:pression  of  annoyance,  of  mingled  pride 
and  anger  appeared  upon  his  features:  then  he 
said  something  about  "  altering  her  mind"  and 
'•■  letting  him  know  to-morrow."  This  was  all  I 
could  catch ;  and  he  turned  abruptly  away  She 
remained  standing  there  with  her  looks  bent  down, 
and  Ln  an  attitude  of  extreme  pensiveness.  "WhUe  I 
my  eyes  for  a  moment  followed  the  retreating 
form  of  the  young  Baronet,  as  he  traversed  the 
stage  towards  the  same  door  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered,—  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  scene-shifters 
jerked  his  thumb  significantly  over  his  shoulder 
towards  Violet  Mortimer ;  and  then  in  the  same 
meaning  manner,  he  indi«i':ed  AVavenham,  —  his 
leering  look  having  a  corresponding  expression; 
and  the  companion  for  whose  behoof  he  accom- 
plished this  dumb-show,  gave  a  coarse  chuckling 
laugh.  Good  heavens  !  I  thought  to  myself,  that 
Annabel — the  pure-minded,  chaste-souled  Annabel, 
as  I  had  known  her  —  should  have  become  the 
object  of  the  ribald  significancy  of  these  coarse 
men !  Again  I  felt  coming  over  me  that  sickening 
sensation  which  had  seized  me  in  the  gallery ;  but 
she — the  object  of  my  presence  here — was  at  the 
moment  about  to  move  away ;  and  darting  across 
the  stage,  I  stood  before  her.  Oh!  now  I  was 
destined  to  experience  another  shock.  She  drew 
herself  up  with  a  kind  of  hauteur,  and  looked  so 
coldly  upon  me yes,  so  coldly  with  her  beau- 
tiful azure  eyes,  that  I  was  confounded.  But  this 
overpowering  sense  quickly  fled ;  and  in  a  voice 
fraught  with  a  full  gush  of  feeling,  I  said,  '•'  Anna- 
bel!" 

She  started — Oh,  how  she  started,  as  if  electrified! 
And,  strange,  as  well  as  painfid  indeed,  was  the 
look  which  she  bent  upon  me, — not  cold  and 
haughty  7iou',  but  full  of  a  mournful  tenderness : 
and  how  ineffably,  how  pathetically  sweet ! 

"  Annabel — dear  Annabel !"  I  said  murmuringly 
as  I  caught  her  hand  in  my  own :  "  you  know  not 
what  pleasure  and  what  paia  I  experience  to  meet 
you  now !" 

She  btirst  into  tears — drew  back  her  hand  with 
a  sudden  spasmodic  violence — and  the  next  moment 
disappeared  from  my  view.  I  remained  rooted  to  the 
spot  like  one  annihilated.  Darkness  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  sprung  up  where  brightness  had  reigned 
an  instant  before.  It  was  like  a  dream.  I  felt 
bewildered :  my  brain  was  turning.  Suddenly  re- 
covering the  power  of  movement,  I  hurried  in  the 
same  direction  where  she  had  disappeared ; — and 
I  speedily  became  involved  amidst  a  perfect  maze 
of  ropes,  windlasses,  spars,  beams,  and  all  kinds  of 
theatrical  machinery. 

"  Xow  then,  youngster — where  are  you  rushing 
to  ?"  demanded  a  gruff  voice. 

'■Here — stand  back!"  said  another  rough-looking 
individual,  seizing  me  by  the  shoulder :  and  then 
a  huge  scene  glided  in  front  of  me — so  that  I  was 
quite  bewildered  and  knew  not  which  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 
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"  What  do  you  want,  my  lad  ?"  asked  a  tall 
man,  decked  out  in  a  fancy  costume  of  threadbare 
velvet,  faded  ribands,  and  tinsel  ornaments. 

"  I  wished  to  speak  to  Annabel,"  I  exclaimed 
almost  frantically. 

"Annabel  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Miss  Mortimer,  I  mean,"  were  my  next  words, 
also  spoken  with  nervous  rapidity. 

'•'  TVTiat  for  ?  who  do  you  come  from  ?  have  you 
got  any  message  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said :  "  it  is  on  my  own  account " 

The  taU  man  laughed  outright :  and  then  catch- 
ing me  by  the  arm,  he  said,  "  You  have  no  busi- 
ness here.  How  the  deuce  did  you  find  your  way 
behind  the  scenes  ?" 

"  Sliss  Mortimer  will  see  me !"  I  exclaimed, 
struggling  to  release  myself,  as  he  hurried  me 
towards  the  stage-door. 

"  Well,  if  that's  the  case,"  he  observed,  suddenly 
stopping  short,  "  you  shall  see  her.  But  we  will 
inquire  first.  You  must  know,  my  boy,  that  I  am 
the  manager  here ;  and  things  can't  be  done  in 
this  wild  way :" — then  beckoning  to  a  woman,  ap- 
parelled in  the  most  tawdry  style,  and  who  was  of 
course  one  of  the  actresses,  he  said,  "  Here,  Polly, 
just  go  and  ask  Miss  Mortimer  if  she  'Ukes  to  see 

a  young   chap   in  livery By  the  bye,  what 

name  ?" 

"  Joseph  Wilmot,"  I  answered  quickly,  and  with 
the  feverish  hope  that  in  a  few  instants  I  should 
again  be  in  the  presence  of  Annabel. 

"Well — say  Joseph  Wilmot,  then,"  continued 
the  manager,  again  speaking  to  tibe  tawdrily-dressed 
actress. 

The  woman  disappeared  behind  some  of  the 
Bcenery ;  and  in  a  few  moments  came  back,  saying, 
"Miss  Mortimer  knows  him  not — and  declines 
seeing  anybody." 

"  There,  young  chap — you  have  got  your  answer," 
exclaimed  the  manager  :  and  with  the  strength  of 
a  giant,  he  hurried  me  over  to  the  stage-door.  A 
bell  rang  and  the  music  struck  up,  just  as  he  gave 
me  a  push  which  precipitated  me  down  the  steps : 
the  door  was  closed  at  the  head  of  those  stairs — 
and  I  heard  a  bolt  drawn. 

I  stood  in  the  dark  alley,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  my  cheeks  :  I  wept  as  if  my  heart  were 
about  to  break.  I  said  to  myself  in  the  wild  bit- 
terness of  my  anguish,  "  Annabel  repudiates  me  ! 
she  will  not  know  me !  Is  it  pride  because  she 
finds  me  once  more  clothed  in  the  garb  of  servi- 
tude ?  or  is  it  becaiise  she  cannot  look  me  in  the 
face  as  but  a  few  months  back  she  was  enabled 
frankly  and  ingenuously  to  do  ?  No,  no — it  is 
not  pride :  or  else  Annabel  must  indeed  be  strangely 
altered.     But  it  is  shame — it  is  shame !" 

I  remember  that  I  leant  against  the  wall  in 
that  dark  alley  for  support :  I  was  almost  crushed 
and  trampled  down  by  the  power  of  my  tremen- 
dous anguish.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  How 
could  I  tear  myself  away  without  making  another 
efibrt  to  have  speech  of  Annabel  ? — but  of  what 
avail  to  renew  the  attempt,  if  she  were  so  decided 
in  not  meeting  me  again  ?  And  now,  too,  oc- 
curred the  reflection  that  it  would  pain  her  if  I 
were  to  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  force  my- 
self into  her  presence :  and.  Oh  !  to  inflict  pain 
upon  the  heart  of  Annabel — I  could  not  do  it ! 
Slowly  I  threaded  my  way  down  that  alley  towards 
tli6  entrance :  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  emerge 


forth,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  well-known 
voice  speaking  in  the  street.  It  was  that  of  Sir 
Malcolm  Wavenham. 

"  I  shall  know  all  about  it  to-morrow,"  he  was 
saying.  '•  I  could  not  get  a  decisive  answer  this 
evening.  I  can't  make  her  out.  She  is  either 
really  a  virtuous  girl — or  else  a  very  adept  in  dis- 
simulation." 

"  A  virtuous  girl,  dancing  on  the  stage  !"  ejacu- 
lated another  voice,  with  an  ironical  laugh.  '•'  My 
dear  Wavenham,  you  are  mad  to  think  such  a 
thing.  Come — let  us  smoke  a  cigar  along  the 
street,  and  talk  it  over." 

The  Baronet  and  his  friend  (some  gentleman 
who  was  unknown  to  me)  thereupon  moved  away : 
but  once  more  had  I  been  painfully  shocked  at 
hearing  Annabel  thus  spoken  of.  I  lingered  for 
a  few  minutes  to  compose  my  feelings  as  weU  as  I 
was  able  :  for  I  saw  the  necessity  of  speedily  re- 
turning  into  the  theatre  ;  or  else  my  fellow-servants 
— Charles  Linton  especially — would  consider  my 
absence  strange;  and  I  should  be  overwhelmed 
with  disagreeable  questions.  If  so,  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  answer  them.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Annabel  has  a  mother  who  cannot  possibly  have 
counselled  her  daughter  to  adopt  this  line  of  life. 
Perhaps  she  is  even  ignorant  of  it;  and  never 
from  my  lips  shall  any  one  learn  that  the  daughter 
of  so  good  a  mother  is  identical  with  Violet  Mor- 
timer the  dancing-girl." 

I  returned  to  the  gallery.  Linton  thought  I 
had  been  unwell :  I  did  not  undeceive  him ;  and 
indeed  my  looks  were  so  pale  and  troubled  as  to 
confirm  his  conjecture.  I  will  not  linger  at  un- 
necessary length  upon  this  portion  of  my  narra- 
tive :  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  did  not  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  remainder  of  the  performance, 
because  the  playbill  showed  me  that  Violet  Mor- 
timer was  not  again  to  make  her  appearance  this 
evening.  All  the  time  that  the  other  pieces  lasted, 
I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stage,  it  is  true 
— but  gazing  upon  vacancy,  and  literally  seeing 
nothing.  I  was  glad  when  Charles  told  me  that 
everything  was  over  : — and  when  we  were  all  once 
more  seated  in  the  omnibus,  I  lay  back  in  a  cor- 
ner, wrapped  up  in  the  most  sorrowing  reflections. 
My  fellow-servants  thought  that  I  slept  through 
weariness;  and  during  the  whole  ride  they  joy- 
ously discussed  the  details  of  the  evening's  amuse- 
ments. 

That  night  the  pUlow  on  which  my  aching  head 
reposed,  was  plenteously  moistened  with  tears ; 
and  fervid  were  the  prayers  which  I  poiu'ed  forth, 
that  heaven  would  extend  its  shielding  influence 
over  Annabel,  and  save  her  from  those  designs — 
too  obviously  criminal — which  were  entertained 
towards  her  by  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham. 


CHAPTEE   XIII. 

FATHEE       AND       SON. 

I  CAN  scarcely  teU  how  the  next  two  days  passed. 
I  walked  about  like  one  in  a  dream — but  perform- 
ing aU  my  ordinary  duties  with  a  kind  of  me- 
chanical regularity.  My  exterior  aspect  must  have 
been  one  of  xmnatural  composure,  as  my  feUow- 
servants  did  not  observe  that  there  was  anything 
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extraordinai'y  on  my  part — save  and  except  Charles 
linton,  who  on  two  or  three  occasions  inquired  if 
I  were  unwell,  as  he  said  that  I  looked  very  pale. 
I  answered  that  I  was :  whereupon  he  observed 
that  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  theatre 
had  ^n-obably  upset  me — but  that  I  should  recover 
myself  in  a  vei-y  short  time. 

During  these  two  days  I  revolved  a  thousand 
wild  plans  in  my  mind  in  respect  to  her  whose 
image  was  ever  uppermost  in  my  soul,  and  in 
whose  welfare  I  experienced  so  deep  an  interest. 
At  one  moment  I  thought  of  writing  to  her 
mother,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  letter  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  dreaded  Lanover :  and  it  was  not 
the  fear  of  this  which  prevented  me — for  I  would 
have  sacrificed  my  life  for  the  benefit  of  Annabel : 
but  I  reasoned  that  the  mother  herself  might  have 
left  her  home  at  the  same  time  as  the  daughter — 
and  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  be  in- 
terfering in  Annabel's  affairs  in  a  way  which  might 
provoke  her  indignation  against  me.  A  hundred 
times  during  each  of  those  two  days,  did  I  think 
of  making  another  attempt  to  see  Annabel :  for  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  visit 
the  town  under  pretence  of  making  some  neces- 
sary piu'chase.  But  here  again,  that  same  fear  of 
seeming  to  be  an  impertinent  meddler  with  her 
proceedings,  held  me  back.  I  thought  of  Edith, 
whom  I  believed  to  be  stUl  residing  at  the  adja- 
cent village ;  and  I  was  half  inclined  to  seek  out 
that  young  lady,  tell  her  everything  relative  to 
Annabel,  and  beseech  her  good  offices  on  behalf 
of  this  fair  young  creature.  But  here  again  would 
there  be  direct  interference  in  her  affau's  :  and 
moreover  I  knew  that  Miss  Delmar  must  have 
sufficient  sorrows  of  her  own  to  engage  her  atten- 
tion, without  mixing  herself  up  in  the  piu'suits  of 
another  person.  In  short,  whatever  plan  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind,  had  to  be  abandoned :  I 
was  bewildered — and  knew  not  how  to  act. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the 
visit  to  the  theatre,  that  one  of  the  footmen,  who 
had  been  over  as  usi\al  to  the  town  to  fetch  his 
lordship's  letters  from  the  post-office,  came  into 
the  servants'  hall  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  showed  that  he  had  some  intelli- 
gence to  communicate. 

"  What  news  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  other 
domestics. 

"  News  ? — i^retty  news  indeed !"  ejaculated  the 
footman.  "Such  a  scene  as  there  was  at  the 
theatre  last  evening !" 

I  was  about  to  leave  the  room  at  the  moment  to 
perform  some  task  which  I  had  in  hand, — when 
these  words,  fi-aught  with  a  sudden  interest  for  me, 
kept  me  there  :  but  smitten  with  the  presentiment 
that  I  wa§  about  to  hear  something  relative  to  her 
whose  image  filled  my  soul,  I  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  linger  at  a  distance  from  tlie  group  of 
domestics,  and  to  keep  my  looks  averted  from 
them. 

"  A  scene  at  the  theatre  ?"  ejaculated  several 
Toices.  . 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  footman :  "  the  place  was 
crowded  as  usual  to  see  Miss  Mortimer— but  when 
the  time  arrived  for  her  appearance,  she  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  scene  was  delayed — the  au- 
dience grew  clamorous — and  the  manager  was 
obliged  to  come  forward  and  give  some  explana- 
tion.    All  he   could  say  was  that  Miss  Mortimer 


had  not  been  to  the  theatre  the  whole  evening :  he 
had  sent  to  her  lodgings^she  had  left  them  early 
in  the  afternoon— and  no  one  knew  whither  she 
was  gone.  The  audience  would  not  at  first  receive 
this  explanation :  they  fancied  there  was  some 
trick  in  it.  But  soon  certain  scandalous  whispers 
began  circulating  about :  laughs  and  jeers  broke 
forth ;  and  the  name  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham 
passed  from  lip  to  lip." 

I  remained   to   hoar  no  more :    already  had  I 
heard  too  much ;— and  hastening  up  to  my  own     ] 
chamber,  I  sank  upon  a  seat,  weepuig  bitterly — 
violently — convulsively!      I  mourned   as   heaven 
might  be  supposed  to  mourn  over  a  fallen  angel : 
the  idea  of  associating  the  lovely  image  of  Annabel 
with  guilt,  was  something  which  appeared  to  rive 
my  heart  to  its  very  core.     When,  after  the  first 
gush  of  almost  mortal  anguish,  I  was  capable  of 
deliberate  reflection,  I  remembered  how  but  a  few 
months  back  I  had  sat  in  the  chamber  at  Ravens- 
hill  House,  meditating  upon  Annabel  after  reading 
the  note  which  Ifoimd  in  the  purse, — how  I  vowed 
that  her  image,  then  to  me  so  saint-like  and  so 
angelic,  should  serve  as  my  good  genius — and  how 
I  indulged  in  the  pleasing  conviction  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  Annabel  was  sure  to  remain  in 
the  path  of  rectitude.    Oh !  had  she  indeed  fallen  ? 
Again  went  up  the  voice  of  agony  from  my  soul, 
asking  this  question !     Had  she  indeed  faUcn  ?  or 
was  it  not  a  hideous  dream  ?    No — it  was  a  fVigl^t- 
ful  reality :— for  had  not  the  footman  spoken  posi- 
tively ?   and  was  not  the  catastrophe  at  which  he 
had  hinted,  a  sequence  of  the  incidents  which  liad 
come  to  my  own  knowledge  ? — I  mean  the  atten- 
tions that  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  had  paid  to 
Annabel  at  the  theatre,  and  the  discoiu'se  which  I 
had  overheard  between  himself  and  his  friend  in 
the  narrow  dark  lane  adjoining.     But  now  for  an 
instant — and,  alas  !    only  for  an  instant — did  the 
idea  spring  up  m  my  mind  that  Annabel  had  pos- 
sibly fled   with  Sir  Malcolm  to  become  his  wife. 
No  :  the  terms  in  which  the  footman  had  spoken 
of  those   scandalous  whisperings — those  laughings 
and  jeerings,  which  had  occurred  on  the  previous 
night  at  tlie  theatre, — together  with  the  known 
dissipated  and  profligate  character  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Wavenham, — all  forbade  the  thought  ■«'ith  which 
for  a  moment  I  had  endeavoured  to  cheer  myself. 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  really  nothing  worth  living 
for  in  the  world ;  and  if  death  had  come  to  me 
then,  its  presence  wovild  have  been  most  welcome. 
But  scarcely  had  I  said  this  to  myself,  when  a 
secret  voice  witliin  my  soul  whispered  that  the 
thought  was  a  wicked  one — and  that  it  was  sinful 
for  a  human  being  to  wish  to  anticipate  his  des- 
tiny as  ordained  by  Providence,  just  because 
another  human  being  had  gone  astray.  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  t.ike  coiu-age — to  resign  myself  as 
mtich  as  possible  to  whatsoever  amount  of  sorrow  I 
now  experienced  on  Annabel's  account — and  that, 
above_  all  things,  I  must  not  by  my  altered  de- 
meanour or  saddening  looks,  lay  myself  oi^cn  to 
be  unpleasantly  interrogated  by  my  fellow-servants. 
Accordingly,  having  dried  my  tears,  I  hastened 
from,  my  chamber  to  attend  to  my  duties,  and  not 
without  the  hope  that  in  the  bustle  and  activity 
thereof,  I  might  to  a  certain  degree  lose  the  keen 
sense  of  extreme  affliction.  Tor  some  purpose  or 
another,  I  had  to  seek  Mr.  Eavcnshill's  own 
private    a^oartment, — on   entering   which.    I   per- 
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ceived  that  gentleman  seated  at  a  ttible  with  his 
countenance  buried  in  his  hands  ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment I  opened  the  door,  a  convulsire  sob  met  ray 
ear. 

It  is  even  a  sadder  thing  to  behold  a  man  than 
a  woman  weeping.  "Women  are  more  inclined  to 
tears  for  slight  causes  than  members  of  the  sterner 
SOX ;  and  it  must  always  be  some  potent  cause  of 
bitter  anguish  indeed,  which  can  plunge  a  man 
into  such  woe  as  that  wherein  I  now  saw  my 
young  master  immersed. 

'•  O  my  God,  what  a  sacrifice  !  what  a  sacrifice  !" 
he  ejaculated,  suddenly  springing  up  to  his  feet. 

"  Anything  were  preferable anything  ! aye, 

even  suicide !" 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  vehement  ex- 
citement ;  and  as  TValter  Ravenshill  turned  round, 
he  beheld  me  quickly  retiring :  for  I  did  not  of 
course  like  to  intrude  upon  such  a  sacred  scene  as 
that  of  the  xmfortunate  young  gentleman's  excru- 
ciating anguish. 

"  Stop,  Joseph— stop  !  come  hither !"'  he  ex- 
claimed, rushing  after  me  :  and  as  in  my  confusion 
and  bewilderment,  I  did  not  at  once  show  signs  of 
obeying — but,  on  the  contrary,  was  continuing  my 
retreat,  he  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  me 
into  the  room.  Then,  shutting  the  door  and 
placing  Ijis  back  against  it,  he  demanded  in  a  low 
hoarse  voice,  and  with  a  very  pale  face, — "  How 
long  had  you  been  standing  there  ?" 

"  Only  a  few  instants,  sir,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Only  a  few  instants  ?"  he  said,  repeating  my 
words.  "  But  you  heard  what  fell  from  my  lips  .^ 
Now,  Joseph,  shall  you  not  mention  every  parti- 
cular of  this  scene  to  your  fellow-servants  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  I  responded  energetically. 
"  In  order  to  avoid  hearing  or  seeing  more,  I  was 
hastening  away •" 

"  True  !"  he  observed.  "  But  why  did  you  not 
knock  at  the  door  ?" 

"  I  did,  sir ;  and  as  no  answer  was  returned.  I 
concluded  that  no  one  was  here." 

"  And  you  are  sure  that  you  will  not  mentioii 
what  3'cu  beheld  or  heard  ?" 

"  Xot  for  the  world,  sir  :" — and  then  I  added 
with  a  certain  flaming-up  of  my  natural  spirit, 
"  I  am  no  spy  upon  your  actions." 

"  "Well,  Joseph,  I  know  you  are  a  good  boy," 
continued  jNIr.  Ravenshill,  after  a  brief  pause, 
during  which  he  contemplated  me  earnestly. 
"  And  now  tell  me  the  truth — do  not  tlic  servants 
talk  amongst  themselves  about  the — the — approach- 
ing marriage  ?" — and  a  ghastly  expression  of 
anguish  swept  over  his  countenance  as  he  with 
difficulty  brought  himself  to  give  utterance  to 
these  words. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  was  my  answer,  "  that  you  will 
njt  induce  me  to  become  a  tell-tale — especially  as 
if  I  were,  you  would  no  longer  have  the  fidl  con- 
fidence that  I  should  forbear  speaking  of  your  own 
concerns." 

"  Ah  !"  he  ejacidated,  pressing  one  of  his  hands 
to  his  brow,  "  I  imderstand  but  too  well  that  it  is 
60  !  Yes — yes — I  am  laughed  at  and  ridiculed 
behind  my  back !  By  heaven,  it  is  intolerable  !" 
— then,  as  if  suddenly  repenting,  or  rather  vexed 
willi  himself  that  he  should  thus  have  given  way 
.to  his  feelings  in  my  presenco,  he  caught  me  by 
the  shoulder,  saying  in  an  excited  manner,  "  Do 
not  tiilnk  any  more,   Joseph,  of  what  you  have 


heard  fall  from  my  lips  ;  blot  it  out  from  your 
memory !" 

"With  these  words  he  abruptly  quitted  the  room  j 
and  I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  unfortu- 
nate young  gentleman  regarded  with  loathing  and 
abhorrence  the  marriage  into  which  family  cir- 
cumstances were  about  to  force  him. 

That  very  same  evening  the  Bousteads  were  to 
dine  at  Charlton  Hall.  They  came,  a  little  before 
seven  o'clock,  in  their  gaudy  equipage ;  and  din- 
ner was  almost  immediately  served  up.  I  had  to 
assist  in  waiting  at  table ;  and  it  struck  me  that 
Jlrs.  Boustoad  spoke  in  a  hoarser  voice  than  usual, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  iucoherency.  I  could 
not  help  looking  at  her ;  and  I  likewise  observed 
that  she  was  drinking  a  great  deal  of  wine.  Pre- 
ser.tly  I  saw  Euphemia  making  signs  to  her 
mother,  when  the  young  lady  fancied  herself  un- 
perceived  by  any  one  else :  but  Mrs.  Boustead  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  and  actually  helped  herself 
to  wine— a  proceeding  of  which  no  well-bred  lady 
is  ever  guilty.  Lord  Eavenshill  looked  uncom- 
monly grave  :  her  ladyship  exchanged  with  him  a 
rapidly  significant  glance :  Mr.  Ravenshill  ap- 
peared downright  distressed.  As  I  went  out  into 
the  hall  to  fetch  something  that  was  needed,  I  heard 
one  of  the  footmen  say  to  another,  "  The  old  lady 
is  getting  quite  jolly,  and  will  be  blazing  di-unk 
presently." 

The  scene  of  the  morning  with  Mr.  Walter 
came  vividly  back  to  my  mind ;  and  I  coidd 
scarcely  wonder  at  his  utter  repugnance  to  form  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  such  a  family.  "When  I 
ivent  back  into  the  dining-room,  I  heard  Euphemia 
saying,  "  My  dear  ma,  I  am.  sure  you  are  unwell : 
you  had  much  better  retire  and  lie  down  a  little. 
You  know  when  you  do  have  these  dreadful  head- 
aches  " 

••'  Lawk-a-daisy,  Phemy,  dear !"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Boustead,  speaking  very  thick  with  her  hoarse 
bassoon-like  voice  ;  "  I  hav'n't  got  never  a  head- 
ncli :  I  am  quite  right.  Dear  me  !  what  a  pretty 
young  page  you  have  got,  my  lord.  "When  the 
event  comes  off,"  she  added,  looking  with  a  sort  of 
half-vacant  significancy  towards  her  daughter  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ravenshill,  "we  must  manage  to  get 
tlie  young  couple  just  such  another  likely -looking 
boy,  and  stick  him  into  a  nice  livery  like  that." 

I  felt  myself  blushing  up  to  the  very  hair  of  my 
head  at  thus  being  made  the  object  of  Mrs.  Bou- 
stead's  remarks ;  and  turning  away  towards  the 
side-board,  affected  to  be  very  busily  engaged  in 
arranging  the  dessert  dishes. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  Mr.  Boustead,  most  pro- 
bably catching  at  the  first  subject  that  came  into 
his  head,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  his  vafe's  gar- 
rulity,— "Ins  yoiir  ludship  heard  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Wavenham's  precious  exploit  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,"  answered  Lord 
Ravenshill ;  and  now  I  was  all  attention — but 
painfully  and  nervously  so ;  for  I  was  not  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  the  subject  about  to  b'e  introduced. 

"  Why,  he's  took  away  that  dancing  gal,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Boustead, — "  Violet  Mortimer  I  mean 
— which  we  saw  t'other  night  at  the  theatre.  I 
wonder  you  hav'n't  heard  tell  of  it :  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  wliolc  town  when  I  was  there  this 
morning.  And  such  a  shindy  as  there  was  at  the 
t!ieatre  last  night my  eyes,  such  a  shindy  !" 

I  felt  that  my  emotions  were  overpowering  me 
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— SO  keenly  were  they  re-awakened  by  the  turn 
which  the  discourse  had  thus  taken ;  and  I  hurried 
from  the  room.  My  duties  however  compelled  me 
to  go  back  again  in  about  ten  minutes ;  and  then 
I  found  to  my  infinite  relief  and  satisfaction, 
that  the  conversation  was  progressing  on  some 
other  topic.  Mrs.  Boustead  was  now  swaying 
from  side  to  side  on  her  chair  in  a  visible  state  of 
inebriety,  I  should  observe  that  no  other  guests 
were  present — which  circumstance  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  ineffable  self-congratulation  on  the  part 
of  the  Eavenshill  family.  The  cloth  had  been 
taken  off  the  tabic — the  dessert  was  about  to  be 
placed  on — when  all  of  a  sudden  Mrs.  Boustead, 
losing  her  equilibrium,  plumped  down  upon  the 
carpet.  Euphemia  screamed — and  either  faiated 
in  reality,  or  else  thought  it  requisite  to  simulate 
a  swoon.  The  utmost  confusion  prevailed — the 
lady's-maids  were  summoned  —  and  the  men- 
servants  hastened  to  quit  the  room  on  a  signal 
from  his  lordship.  But  before  crossing  the  thres- 
hold,  I  could  not  help  casting  a  look  back  upon  that 
deplorable  scene.  Lady  Eavenshill  sat  as  if  trans- 
fixed in  her  chair :  his  lordship,  who  had  risen  up, 
looked  cold  and  stern  :  Mr.  Boustead  had  hiuried 
to  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  whose  turban  and 
false  front  had  fallen  off  with  the  tumble :  Mr. 
"Walter  was  conveying  Euphemia  to  a  sofa.  In 
the  hall  the  butler  and  the  footmen  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  hesitated  not  to  express  their 
disgust  in  no  measured  terms :  but  I  did  not  hear 
a  single  syllable  of  pity  vouchsafed  for  their  young 
master.  On  the  contrary,  the  butler  emphatically 
declared  that  it  served  him  right  for  thinking  of 
throwing  himself  away  on  the  vulgar  daughter  of 
such  upstart  persons.  About  half-an-hour  after- 
wards the  Bousteads'  carriage  was  ordered ;  and 
they  took  their  departure, — Mr,  Boustead  talking 
very  loud,  as  he  traversed  the  hall,  about  "his 
good  lady  having  fallen  into  an  apoplectic  fit,  to 
which  she  was  subject." 

In  the  servants'  hall  nothing  was  spoken  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening  but  the  incident  just  re- 
lated. I  myself  was  much  excited  by  the  varied 
feelings  that  were  agitating  within  me.  The 
image  of  Annabel  haunted  me  Uke  the  pale  ghost 
of  her  own  former  pure  self;  and  I  was  moved 
with  an  illimitable  compassion  for  the  imfortunate 
Walter  RavenshiU,  The  discourse  of  my  fellow- 
domestics  increased  the  painful  nature  of  my  feel- 
ings :  my  blood  was  hot  and  feverish  in  my  veins 
— my  brows  throbbed  with  racking  pains,  I  went 
forth  into  the  garden  to  woo  the  cold  night  air 
of  February.  There  was  an  arbour  formed  by 
evergreens ; — and  into  the  darkness  of  this  em- 
bowering retreat  I  plunged,  as  if  feeling  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  completest  solitude  and  seclusion 
for  my  torturing  reflections.  I  had  not  been 
there  many  moments,  when  I  suddenly  became 
aware  that  footsteps  were  approaching  along  the 
gravel-walk;  and  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
other  footsteps — more  hurried — came  from  behind 
the  individual  who  was  thus  advancing.  Then  I 
heard  voices. 

"  Walter — ^my  dear  Walter,  do  not  afflict  your- 
aelf  thus !"  said  Lord  Eavenshill,  who  had  thus 
evidently  hastened  after  his  son, 

"  Afflict  myself,  father  ?"  ejacxdated  my  young 
jmaster,  in  tones  full  of  bitterness :  "  how  would 
you  have  me  be  consoled  ?" 


They  had  both  stopped  short  exactly  in  front  of 
the  arbour  in  which  I  had  plunged  myself; — but 
hoping  that  they  would  speedily  pass  on,  I  did  not 
choose  to  issue  forth  at  once  and  thus  make  them, 
aware  that  I  had  overheard  a  single  syllable  of 
what  was  being  said.  But  there  they  remained; 
and  as  the  impassioned  dialogue  went  on,  I  felt 
that  it  was  too  late  to  emerge  thence — as  they 
would  natui-ally  be  angry  that  I  should  havo 
tarried  even  for  a  single  moment,  I  was  thus 
against  my  will  rendered  a  listener  of  all  that 
took  place, 

"  How  would  you  have  me  be  consoled,  father  'i" 
repeated  Walter  Ravenshill,  with  a  degree  of 
anguished  bitterness  that  it  was  very  sad  to 
associate  with  one  who  was  thus  in  tlie  sprLug- 
time  of  his  existence.  "  Look  at  the  fearful 
sacrifice  I  am  called  upon  to  consummate  !  Even 
if  the  girl  were  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  and  her- 
self a  model  of  gentle  breeding  and  polished 
courtesy,  it  would  still  be  a  horror  to  enter  that 
family  !  No,  father — I  cannot  do  it !  Ruiu  may 
overtake  us— your  creditors  may  seize  upon  every- 
thing— we  may  be  driven  forth  from  the  home  of 
our  ancestors — but  even  this  would  be  a  less 
painful  degradation  than  the  necessity  of  my 
taking  such  a  wife,  and  calling  such  a  man  my 
father-in-law — such  a  woman  my  mother-in-law  !" 

"  Walter,  do  not  speak  thus !"  said  Lord  Ra- 
venshill, in  a  tone  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty. 
"  Think  you  not  that  I  feel  it  all  as  much  as  you  ? 
think  you  not  that  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  idea  of 
this  alliance  ?  Yes — indeed  it  does  !  But  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  The  alternatives  are  before  you. 
On  the  one  hand  immediate  ruin  for  us  all — on 
the  other  hand  marriage  with  this  girl." 

" Marriage  with  that  girl!"  exclaimed  Walter, 
with  augmenting  vehemence.  "No— I  tell  you, 
father,  it  is  impossible !  And  now  hear  me.  I 
am  young — and  the  world  is  before  me.  You 
have  interest,  and  can  procure  for  me  a  Govern- 
ment_  situation — a  diplomatic  post — or  at  least  a 
commission  in  the  Army,  I  would  sooner  remain 
poor,  than  marry  that  girl  as  the  condition  of 
becoming  rich,  I  am  decided  —  nothing  shall 
change  me;  and  to-morrow  you  can  write  to 
Mr.  Boustead  to  inform  him  of  my  resolve." 

"And  to-morrow,  when  this  shall  be  known," 
answered  Lord  Eavenshill,  in  a  low  deep  voice, 
"  there  will  be  an  execution  put  into  the  house. 
The  creditors  are  merely  holding  back  \mder  the 
promise  of  having  their  demands  liquidated  when 
this  marriage  takes  place," 

"Then  let  the  creditors  come  !"  ejaculated  Wal- 
ter passionately — almost  fiercely,  "  Why  am  I  to 
be  sacrificed  to  stave  them  off  ?  Look  you,  father  I 
— the  ruin  which  is  about  to  fall  upon  our  house, 
if  not  commenced  by  you,  will  at  least  have  been 
consummated  by  you.  The  very  day  that  I  came 
of  age,  you  asked  me  to  sign  certain  papers,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  were  mere  formahties 
necessary  on  the  part  of  your  heir.  I  did  so.  I 
troubled  myself  not  to  read  their  contents — I  did 
not  think  that  my  own  father  would  rob,  and 
phmder,  and  defraud  me  !" 

"Walter!"  exclaimed  the  nobleman:  "these 
words " 

"  Oh,  they  may  be  harsh — but  they  are  true !" 
exclaimed  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  still  in- 
creasing storm  of  anguished  passion,    "  Yes — they 
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are  true ;  and  you  know  it !  Kd  you  make  any 
sacrifice  for  me  ?  did  you  tell  me  frankly  and  can- 
didly the  difficulties  of  your  position  ?  did  you  oflfer 
to  go  abroad  for  some  years,  that  the  estate  might 
be  nursed  ?  did  you  propose  to  put  down  a  single 
carriage  or  sell  a  single  horse  ?  did  you  suggest 
the  propriety  of  breaking  up  one  of  the  three  esta- 
blishments ?  did  you,  in  a  word,  volunteer  the  most 
trilling  reduction  of  your  own  expenditure  to  pay 
off  the  terrific  liabilities  which  were  engulfing 
the  property  that  is  my  birthright,  and  which  I 
ought  at  your  death  to  receive  free  and  imencum- 
bered  ?  No — nothing  of  all  this  did  you  do  !  Far 
from  it.  But  you  induced  me  to  sign  documents 
rendering  me  a  joint  contractor  with  yourself  in 
I  ruinous  mortgages :  and  then,  as  soon  as  my 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  fatal  truth,  what  alterna- 
■  tive  was  there  but  that  I  should  plxmge  recklessly 
'v  onward  in  the  descending  path  where  your  foul 


treachery  had  placed  my  footsteps  ?  This  has  been 
your  conduct,  father !" 

"Walter,  Walter — I  conjure  you,  spare  me!'^ 
interrupted  the  wretched  nobleman,  in  the  convuls- 
iag  voice  of  shame,  remorse,  and  anguish. 

«  jfo — hear  me  out !"  continued  the  son,  now 
stem  and  implacable  in  the  vehemence  of  his  ex- 
cited feelings  and  his  infuriate  rage  -.  "  hear  mo 
out,  I  say — and  then  you  will  see  how  little  reason, 
you  have  to  reproach  me  for  the  decision  to  which 
I  have  come !  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  not  one 
single  sacrifice  did  you  yourself  offer  to  make.  AH 
on  your  part  was  selfishness — aye,  intense  selfish- 
ness :  and  on  my  mother's  too !  Yes— egotism  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  conduct  of  both.  That  yo 
might  maintain  your  state  and  dignity,  your  son 
was  led  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  to 
pledge  his  birthright  in  detail — to  make  away  with 
it  parcel  by  parcel— to  eeU  himself  by  degrees  to 
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the  black  demon  of  Euin,  as  a  man  in  desperation 
sells  period  after  period  of  his  life  to  Satan !  No 
— not  a  single  sacrifice  on  your  part ! — but  I  am 
to  make  ten  thousand !  ^d  now  you  think  to 
render  this  hideous  marriage  the  eroivning  one 
of  all  ?     But  it  shall  not  be." 

'•'  Walter,  you  asked  me  to  listen  to  you,"  replied 
Lord  Eavenshill,  in  a  tremulous  and  almost  broken 
voice  ;  "  and  I  have  done  so.  But  now  hear  me. 
Yes — I  confess  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  some 
wrongs  towards  you ;  and,  thank  heaven !  we  are 
thus  speaking  in  the  dark,  so  that  a  father  may  be 
saved  the  painful  humiUation  of  having  to  blush  in 
the  presence  of  his  son.  But  still  you  have  viewed 
my  conduct  in  the  severest  Hght,  and  have  painted 
it  in  the  blackest  colour.  You  have  gone  too  far. 
Think  you  that  if  your  mother  and  myself  sought 
to  sustain  a  certain  position,  it  was  for  ourselves 
alone  ?  No — it  was  still  more  for  you.  Oh !  can  you 
not  imagine  that  your  poor  mother  and  myself 
have  passed  many  and  many  a  sleepless  night — 
have  endured  many  and  many  an  hour  of  poignant 
agony — when  we  have  been  compelled  to  envisage 
the  difficulties  of  our  position  ?  But  our  hope  still 
was  that  you — with  your  handsome  person,  your 
fine  intellect,  your  courtly  manners,  and  the  proud 
name  you  were  destined  at  my  death  to  bear, 
would  amend  all  by  a  brilliant  alliance." 

"And  this"  ejaculated  Walter,  in  thrilling  tones 
of  bitterest  scorn  and  keenest  irony — "  this  is  the 

brilliant  alliance  you  have  found  for  me Bou- 

stead's  daughter !" 

Here  the  young  man  sent  forth  a  loud  and 
mocking  laugh,  which  rang  with  the  horrible  sar- 
donism  of  a  very  fiend.  It  was  a  laugh  such  as  in 
the  extreme  of  despair  would  be  wrung  from 
a  breaking  heart  in  defiance  of  a  threat  holding 
out  the  infliction  of  some  fresh  misfortune  :  it  was 
indeed  one  of  those  laughs  wljich  grate  along  all 
the  nerves,  make  the  blood  run  cold  in  the  veins, 
and  cause  the  soul  to  shudder  at  the  frightful 
potency  of  passion  whereof  the  human  mind  is 
capable. 

"Walter,  you  will  drive  me  mad!"  exclaimed 
Lord  Eavenshill :  and  I  heard  his  foot  stamp  upon 
the  frozen  pathway. 

"  Drive  you  mad  ?"  cried  Walter,  in  that  same 
tone  of  bitterest  irony.  "  I  am  mad  already ! 
Now,  father,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  remain  in  con- 
versation here.  My  resolve  is  taken,  and  you  know 
what  it  is." 

"  Then  Usten,  Walter !"  rejoined  the  nobleman : 
And  for  a  few  instants  there  was  a  solemn  pause, 
which  was  broken  by  his  lordship's  voice  soxmdiug, 
deep  and  hollow  in  its  accents,  as  he  said,  '•'Adhere 
to  your  resolve,  if  you  wUl :  but  mistake  not  the 
warning  I  am  about  to  give.  You  will  be  the 
murderer  of  your  father !" 

An  ejaculation  of  horror  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Walter  Eavenshill. 

"  Yes,"  the  nobleman  went  on  to  say:  "  do  not 
mistake  me !  Within  the  very  same  hour  that  the 
baiUifs  take  possession  of  Charlton  Hall,  do  I  put 
a  period  to  my  existence.  Now,  Walter,  have  you 
the  courage — have  you  the  heartlessness  to  drive 
me  to  this  horrible  catastrophe  ?" 

"  No,  my  God — no  i"  exclaimed  the  wretched 
young  man,  in  accents  of  wildest  anguish,  but  no 
longer  fraught  ^^ith  irony  nor  sardonism  :  "■  not  for 
■worlds  would  I  do  this  I     But  is  there  no  way. 


father,  of  extricating  ourselves  from  this  web  of 
difficulties  which  is  closing  in  around  us,  save  by 
the  consummation  of  that  hated  aUiance  ?" 

'•  None,  Walter,"  was  the  response, — "  unless 
another  and  a  better  bride  could  be  found,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  million  as  a  dower,  and  another  quar- 
ter of  a  million  in  the  perspective  :  for  this  is  the 
wealth  which  Boustead's  daughter  wiU  bring." 

"  Another  bride  ?"  said  Walter,  slowly  and 
musingly  repeating  his  father's  words  :  then  with 
a  sudden  outburst  of  excitement,  he  cried,  "  Oh, 
that  I  had  but  a  few  months'  respite ! — oh  that  I 
had  but  another  chance  of  rendering  myself  accept- 
able to  some  wealthy  damsel  whose  appearance, 
whose  manners,  and  whose  family  would  not  dis- 
grace us !  Father,"  continued  Mr.  Eavenshill,  his 
voice  suddenly  sinking  into  the  more  subdued  tone 
of  dehberate  seriousness,  "  there  is  a  matrimonial 
field  which  I  have  left  unexplored.  If  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  aristocracy  be  for  the  most  part  por- 
tionless,— those  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  wealthy 
London  citizens  are  not  so.  Some  of  these  families 
are  as  well  brought  up  and  almost  as  refined  as 

those  of  the  sphere  to  which  we  belong " 

"  True,  Widter  !"  ejaculated  Lord  Eavenshill,  as 
if  pleased  with  the  idea  thus  suggested. 

"  Ah !  you  consent  that  I  shall  essay  this  one 
chance  of  delivering  myself  from  the  necessity  of 
marrying  Boustead's  daughter  ?  Look  you,  father," 
continued  Walter ;  "  my  proceedings  are  plain  and 
easy.  I  return  to  London  without  breaking  off 
the  present  engagement :  if  within  a  few  months  I 
form  an  aUiance  better  suited  to  my  tastes,  and 
equally  eligible  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  we  shall  be 

satisfied nay,  more,  we  shall  be  happy.     But 

if  I  fail,  then  must  I  adopt  the  alternative  of  j 
espousing  Boustead's  daughter ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  shall  at  least  have  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  what  may  be  my  probable  destiny,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  meet  it  with  more  courage  than  I 
can  now  display.  Do  you  approve  of  my  plan, 
father  ? — and  do  you  not  think  that  you  can  make 
sufficient  excuses  to  the  Bousteads  to  postpone  the 
wedding-day  for  a  few  months,  as  well  as  to  account 
for  my  absence  during  the  interval,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  not  suspect  what  is  going 
on?" 

"  All  this  would  be  easy  enough,"  repUed  Lord 
Eavenshill,  "if  the  creditors  themselves  would 
wait.  They  are  anxiously  looking  forward  for 
next  month,  when  it  is  presvmied  the  nuptials  are 
to  take  place." 

"I  can  suggest  a  plan!"  eagerly  interrupted 
Walter.  "'Let  a  paragraph  be  inserted,  in  the 
county  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  '  the  nuptials 
of  the  Hon.  Walter  Eavenshill  with  the  beautiful 
and  aecomphshed  daughter  of  Titus  Boustead, 
Esq.,  the  eminent  contractor,  are  postponed  until 
the  first  week  of  August,  in  consequence  of  a 
death  in  the  family  of  Lord  Eavenslull.'  Let  such 
a  paragraph,  I  say,  be  inserted :  the  vanity  of  the 
Bousteads  wiU  be  tickled  by  it — the  creditors  will 
have  patience.  They  will  eay  to  themselves  that 
the  marriage  is  really  to  take  place ;  and  that  in 
respect  to  then-  claims  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time, 
with  the  certainty  of  eventual  settlement.  Cannot 
all  this  be  done,  dear  father  r" 

The  contrast  between  the  tone  which  Walter 
EavenshUl  was  now  adopting  towards  his  tire, 
and  that  which  but  a  little  time  back  he  had  been 
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using,  was  very  marked  and  striking,— it  being 
evident  that  he  in  his  turn  was  now  calling  cajolery 
to  his  aid  in  order  to  obtain  his  ends.  I  heard 
Lord  EavcnshiU  give  his  assent  to  all  the  details 
of  the  scheme  suggested  by  "Walter;  and  then 
they  walked  away  together,  still  fiirther  discussing 
the  proposed  arrangements  as  they  leisurely  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  house. 

I  then  emerged  from  my  place  of  concealment ; 
and  hurrying  up  to  my  own  chamber,  retired  to 
rest.  But  it  was  long  ere  sleep  visited  my  eyes : 
my  mind  was  tossed  upon  the  agitated  sea  of 
varied  thoughts, — in  which  the  image  of  Annabel, 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Mrs.  Boustead,  and  the 
discreditable  machiuations  of  Lord  Eavenshill  and 
his  son  were  blended  and  jumbled  together. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  DBVOWSHIEE   SUPEESTITION. 

On  the  second  morning  after  that  discourse  which 
I  had  overheard,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walter  EavenshiU 
took  his  departure  for  London,  attended  by  his 
valet  Charles  Linton ;  and  it  was  rumoured  at  the 
HaU  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  very  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  EavenshiU  family — from  whom 
the  family  itself  entertained  some  pecuniary  ex- 
pectations— had  just  died  in  the  metropoHs.  But 
his  lordship  hinted  to  one  of  his  valets,  and  her 
ladyship  to  her  maids,  that  this  deceased  relation 
was  of  too  remote  a  kinship  to  render  it  necessary 
for  the  family  to  go  into  mourning  :  and  thus  the 
falsehood  being  told,  an  equally  deceptive  pretext 
was  rendered  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  what 
would  have  been  a  most  impious  mockery.  Little 
did  Lord  and  Lady  Eavenshill  think  that  there 
was  one  beneath  their  roof  who  could  have  xm- 
masked  their  hypocrisy  if  he  had  chosen :  but  it 
was  not  my  busLuess  to  say  a  word,— the  more 
especially  as  I  had  only  become  possessed  of  the 
secret  by  an  accident,  which,  if  I  opened  my  lips, 
might  be  construed  into  a  wilful  and  impertinent 
eaves-dropping. 

I  must  now  remark  that  the  seat  of  Sir  Malcobn 
Wavenham  was  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  Hall,  and  only  one  mile  beyond  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Charlton  itself.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  after  the  incidents  just  related,  I  overheard 
some  of  the  servants  talking  about  Sir  Malcolm ; 
and  I  thus  discovered  that  he  was  for  the  present 
staying  in  Exeter  with  her  who  was  denominated 
Violet  Mortimer.  Exeter,  as  already  stated,  was 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  Hall;  and  thus, 
even  if  I  stiU  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
another  attempt  to  see  the  Baronet's  victim,  and 
persuade  her  to  abandon  the  path  of  frailty, — the 
distance  would  have  precluded  the  execution  of 
the  design.  I  did  not  however  harbour  the  pro- 
ject :  I  said  to  myself  that  if  Annabel  was  weak 
and  criminal  enough  thus  to  yield  to  temptation, 
no  words  which  I  might  utter  would  endow  her 
with  strength  or  re-imbue  h^  with  the  virtue 
sufficient  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  ways  of 
transgression.  Moreover,  I  should  have  dreaded 
to  meet,  xmder  such  circumstances,  the  being 
whom  I  had  known  in  her  purity,  and  whom  my 
boyish  heart  had  learnt  to    love   so  fondly.     I 


therefore  resigned  myself,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
to  the  weight  of  my  sorrow ;  and  endeavoured  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  to  banish  Annabel's  image 

from  my  thoughts but,  alas !  this  was  not  so 

easy. 

Weeks  went  by — they  grew  into  months — the 
trees  began  putting  forth  their  verdure  again,  the 
singing  of  birds  joyously  proclaiming  the  presence 
of  Spring.  The  primrose  grew  upon  the  banks— 
the  violet  veiled  its  more  modest  beauties  under 
the  green  hedges.  AU  this  while  the  Hon.  !Mr. 
Walter  Eavenshill  remained  absent :  the  Boustcads 
continued  to  visit  at  the  Hall :  not  a  whisper 
circulated  as  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
the  match  being  broken  off;  and  the  creditors 
continued  patient  as  well  as  obliging.  Often  and 
often  did  I  think  of  visiting  Charlton  again,  in 
order  to  pay  my  respects  to  !Miss  Dehnar :  but 
feeling  how  much  she  must  be  afflicted,  I  dreaded 
to  show  myself  in  her  presence.  As  for  the 
amount  of  success  which  Mr.  EavenshiU  was  ex- 
periencing in  the  metropolis  with  regard  to  his 
matrimonial  researches,  I  had  no  means  of  ob- 
taining any  information,  even  if  I  were  curious  on 
the  point, — my  friend  Charles  Linton  being  absent 
with  his  master.  Thus  time  wore  on — and  the 
month  of  June  arrived. 

One  forenoon,  I  was  rambling  by  myself  during 
a  leisure  hour  or  two  along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  voices  speak- 
ing loudly  and  in  a  very  excited  manner.  They 
evidently  came  from  some  little  distance  a-head  of 
where  I  was  walking  at  the  time  ;  end  a  group  of 
trees,  growing  on  the  bank — thei:  overhanging 
boughs  dipping  in  the  crystal  waters  —  concealed 
from  view  the  persons  whose  voice  3  thus  reached 
my  ears.  Judging  however  by  the  excited  accents 
that  something  unusual  was  taking  place — and 
even  fearing,  as  the  voices  swelled  into  cries,  that 
it  was  an  accident  of  a  serious  character — I  sped 
alofig,  scrambling  through  the  trees  and  the  un- 
derwood. The  instant  that  I  emerged  on  the  other 
side,  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I  shall  not  readily  for- 
get. Five  or  six  labouring  men  were  dragging 
forth  a  corpse  from  the  stream,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly deep  and  ran  very  rapid  in  that  part  of  the 
estate.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a  yoimg  labourer 
whom  I  knew  well  by  sight,  and  had  often  seen 
passing  through  the  grounds.  His  name  was  Ben- 
jamin  Cowper ;  and  he  lived  with  his  parents  in 
the  village  of  Charlton.  His  father — an  old  man 
of  past  sixty— was  amongst  those  whom  I  thus 
descried  upon  the  bank ;  and  when  the  corpse  was 
drawn  forth,  the  bereaved  parent  flung  himself 
upon  it  with  such  heart-rending  lamentations  that 
the  tears,  bursting  from  my  eyes,  blinded  me  for  a 
few  moments.  The  unfortimate  young  man  was 
dressed  in  all  his  clothes ;  and  therefore  I  at  once 
concluded  that  he  must  have  fallen  in  by  accident, 

and  being  unable  to  swim,  was  disowned im- 

less,  indeed,  it  were  an  act  of  suicide :  but,  as  I 
subsequently  ascertained,  for  this  belief  there  was 
not  the  shghtest  ground.  It  was  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  village  that  the  dreadful  discovery  was 
made ;  and  I  learnt  the  few  following  facts  from 
one  of  those  who  had  just  dragged  forth  the 
corpse. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  preceding  evening,  Ben- 
jamin Cowper  did  not  return  home  at  his  usual 
hour  from  labour;  and  this  was  considered  the 
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more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  lie  -was  very  re- 
gular in  liis  habits,  an  exceeding  steady  young 
man,  and  had  made  a  particular  appoiatment  with  a 
yoimg  woman,  named  Catherine  Allen,  to  take  her 
out  for  a  walk.  The  young  couple  were  engaged 
to  each  other ;  and  it  was  at  the  cottage  of  Ben- 
jamin's parents  that  she  was  waiting  for  him.  As 
hour  after  hour  passed — night  came — and  he  re- 
turned not,  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained.  He  was  sought  for  in  the  village 
alehouse,  though  but  little  accustomed  to  cross  its 
threshold :  but  he  was  not  there — neither  had  he 
visited  it.  Hurried  calls  were  made  at  the  neigh- 
bours' abodes :  but  all  in  vain.  The  Eev.  Mr. 
Howard,  learning  of  this  mysterious  disappearance, 
went  out  with  several  of  the  villagers  to  search 
amidst  the  adjacent  fields, — thinking  that  possibly 
the  missing  one  might  have  fallen  down  in  a  fit. 
Far  into  the  night  was  the  search  protracted — but 
all  in  vain  :  the  anguish  of  the  parents  and  poor 
Catherine  continued  vmxeheved.  In  the  morning 
the  search  was  resumed:  the  villagers  divided 
themselves  into  scouring  parties  for  the  purpose — 
the  missing  yoimg  man's  father  accompanying  one 
of  the  bands.  It  was  this  particular  party  which 
— ^whUe  passing  along  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
where,  as  before  said,  it  was  wider,  deeper,  and 
more  rapid  than  elsewhere  —  beheld  the  corpse 
lying  on  the  pebbly  bed  at  the  bottom.  Thus  did 
I  arrive  upon  the  spot  at  the  very  instant  the 
unfortunate  young  man  was  dragged  forth. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  anguish  of  that  be- 
1  reaved  father  !  It  displayed  itself  not  merely  in 
the  bitterest  lamentations,  but  also  with  a  pathos 
which  would  have  moved  the  hardest  heart.  But 
now  the  deep  and  touching  interest  of  this  tragic 
scene  was  to  experience  a  new  phase,  and  to  de- 
velop fresh  features  of  indescribable  woe.  Two 
females  who  had  followed  this  searching  party, 
came  vip  to  the  spot : — frantically  flying  thither, 
did  they  come,  having  seen  from  a  distance  enough 
of  the  ominous  proceedings  to  make  them  suspect 
what  had  oeciurred.  One  of  these  women  was  the 
drowned  man's  mother :  the  other  his  betrothed 
Catherine.  The  latter  was  a  fine,  tall,  stout, 
buxom  girl — and  might  even  be  pronoxmced  hand- 
some. She  was  not  above  eighteen;  and  as  I 
subsequently  learnt,  was  naturally  of  the  gayest 
and  liveliest  disposition  in  the  village — ^full  of  ex- 
uberant spirits — but  of  a  purity  of  conduct  which 
never  had  afforded  the  slightest  scope  for  the  ma- 
lignity of  scandal.  She  was  a  good  young  woman 
— an  orphan  Hving  with  an  old  aunt,  who  kept  a 
small  shop,  and  whom  Catherine  industriously  as- 
sisted in  the  Uttle  household  and  the  business. 

The  two  poor  women — mother  and  betrothed — 
threw  themselves  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  loved 
and  lost  one  with  an  anguish  and  an  agony  as 
great  as  that  which  the  father  had  experienced — 
and  was  indeed  stUl  experiencing.  Again  did  the 
tears  trickle  down  my  cheeks  as  I  contemplated 
that  scene  ;  and  I  believe  that  amongst  the  assem- 
bled villagers,  not  an  eye-lash  was  di-y.  But  I 
was  presently  struck  by  the  bitter  self-accusings 
that  mingled  with  the  lamentations  which  the  un- 
fortunate Catherine  sent  forth. 

"Oh,  it  was  my  fault !"  she  wildly  cried:  "it  is 
a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  me  for  my  wicked- 
ness !  Oh,  the  impious  folly  of  which  I  was 
guUtyJ— oh,  the  sinful  attempt  to  penetrate  the 


future  !  It  was  my  fault  !  I  have  provoked 
heaven's  wrath! — it  is  done  to  punish  me — and 
for  that  purpose  he  is  made  the  victim !  "Wretched, 
wretched  creature  that  I  am !" 

The  kind-hearted  villagers  gathered  aroimd  the 
almost  frenzied  girl ;  and  in  their  own  rude  but 
well-meaning  manner,  said  what  they  could  to 
console  her.  Afflicted  as  I  myself  was  with  this 
heart-rending  scene,  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  Catherine's  passionate  self-accusings  produced 
no  surprise  upon  these  men — but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  appeared  fully  to  comprehend  what 
she  meant :  for  they  exchanged  gloomy  and  signi- 
ficant looks  amongst  themselves, — shaking  their 
heads  solemnly,  too,  in  mournful  as  well  as  awful 
corroboration  of  the  poor  girl's  words. 

"  Alas,  alas,  Katy !"  said  the  bereaved  mother, 
in  a  broken  voice  and  amidst  torrents  of  tears, 
"  that  you  should  have  done  that  1  Oh,  fatal 
Midsummer's  Eve !  My  poor  boy  is  gone — the 
life  is  out  of  him  !  But  we  will  not  reproach  you, 
Katy — we  all  know  how  you  loved  him " 

Here  her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs  .:  and  for 
some  minutes  not  another  intelligible  word  was 
spoken  by  either  of  the  three  mourners:  they 
mingled  their  tears,  their  convulsing  grief,  and 
their  agonizing  moans.  At  length,  these  first 
paroxysms  of  inefiable  agony  having  somewhat 
subsided,  the  villagers  gently  but  firmly  drew  the 
father,  the  mother,  and  Kate  AUen  away  from  the 
corpse, — over  the  countenance  of  which  one  of 
them  threw  his  garment.  Then  the  mournful 
procession  towards  the  village  was  formed:  but 
I  could  not  endm-e  the  spectacle  any  longer — I 
had  already  seen  enough  to  cause  my  heart  to 
ache  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  turned  away; 
and  retracing  my  steps  with  a  profound  melancholy 
in  my  soul,  took  the  nearest  path  to  the  Hall,— 
avoiding  the  bank  of  the  stream  with  a  kind  of 
vague  and  ominous  dread  of  those  crystal  waters 
which  were  so  deep  and  rapid  there.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  scene  had  taken 
place,  I  sat  down  on  the  step  of  a  stUe  to  compose 
my  feelings,  if  possible,  before  I  returned  to  the 
house.  I  fell  into  such  a  train  of  melancholy  re- 
flection that  I  observed  not  how  time  was  passing 
— and  must  have  tarried  there  at  least  an  hour, 
not  having  the  energy  to  rise  up  and  continue  my 
way.  I  was  aroused  from  that  painful  dreaminess 
of  thought,  by  the  sounds  of  footsteps  approaching 
along  the  pathway  leading  from  the  village.  I  rose 
up — and  beheld  one  of  the  labouring  men  who  had 
assisted  to  drag  forth  the  corpse. 

"  It's  a  sad,  sad  thing,"  he  said,  with  the 
gloomiest  sorrow  depicted  upon  his  honest  sun- 
bm-nt  countenance :  and  he  himself  was  a  young 
good-looking  man,  somewhat  resembling  his 
drowned  comrade.  "  Such  woe  and  tribulatior* 
as  there  is  in  the  village !  I  could  endure  the 
sight  no  longer,  and  was  forced  to  come  away. 
Ah !  it's  a  pity  that  Kate  should  have  ever  done 
what  she  did ! — but  she'll  never  again  be  the  gay 
and  happy  being  she  was.  If  this  isn't  the  death 
of  her  at  once,  she'll  pine  away  slowly  and  sink 
down  by  degrees  into  the  grave." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  most  melancholy  spectacle," 
I  observed :  then,  after  a  pause,  I  said  with  some 
httle  degree  of  hesitation — for  the  subject  ap- 
peared too  painful  a  one  to  be  prolonged  for  the 
mere   gratification  of  curiosity, — "What    meant 
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those  bitter  self-accusings  of  the  poor  ghl  ?  and 
why  did  you  just  now  say  that  it  were  better  if 
she  had  not  done  it  ?" 

"Ah!  it  is  a  sad  history  altogether,"  responded 
the  man:  "but  I'll  explain  what  you  want  to 
know." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  stile,  and  I  resumed 
my  place  upon  the  step :  then,  after  an  interval 
of  mournful  reflection,  he  related  in  his  own 
peculiar  dialect  the  following  extraordinary  nar- 
rative, which  I  do  not  however  attempt  to  give  in 
that  provincial  phraseology. 

"Last  Midsummer's  Eve  there  was  a   goodly 
party  of  us  assembled  at  the  Cowpers'  cottage : 
for  it  was  the  old  man's   sixty -fourth  birthday; 
and  Mr.  Howard — that's  our  minister,  you  know — 
had  sent  him  the  wherewithal  to  make  merry. 
Kate  was  of  course  there;  and  with  her  joyous 
spirits  and  her  innocent  mirth,   she   seemed  the 
l&e  and  soul  of  the  little  party.     We  had  a  good 
supper — I  think  there  were  altogether  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  us;    and   the   cup   went  roimd    often 
cnoiigh  to  make  us  cheerful,  without  doing  us  any 
harm.     Well,  it  was  a  little  past  eleven  o'clock — 
and  I  don't  know  how  the  conversation  took  such 
a  turn,  or  who  was  the  first  that  broached  the 
subject — but  I  remember  well  that  we  found  our- 
selves talking  about  fairies,  and  pixies,  and  all  the 
little  elfin  people  that  are  supposed  to  haunt  cer- 
tain spots.     Some  expressed  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  these   beings:    others   ridiculed   the 
notion — and  amongst  these  was  Ben  Cowper  him- 
self.    But  no  one  spoke  more  emphatically  in  this 
latter  sense,  than  did  Kate  Allen.     She  laughed 
outi'ight  at  the   idea   of  putting   faith   in  those 
things — and  declared  that  she  never  was   super- 
stitious, and  never  could  be.     Her  lover  echoed 
all  her  sentiments:    and  the  subject  was   argued 
amongst  us  in  a  manner  that  deepened  into  se- 
riousness, but  in  perfect  good-feeling :  for  wherever 
Kate  was,  it  was  impossible  to  lose  one's  temper. 
Gradually  the  discourse  turned  upon  spectres,  ap- 
paritions, and  ghosts:  several  tales  were  told  of 
remarkable  occurrences  in  connexion  therewith : 
but  here  again  Kate  Allen  and  Ben  Cowper  were 
altogether  incredulous.     They  vowed  that  the  cir- 
cumstances detailed  were  mere  coincidences,  or  else 
the  effects  of  imagination.     This  point  was  like- 
wise argued  with  increasing  seriousness,  and  still 
in  a  friendly  spirit.     One  person  present  observed 
that  he  would  not  for  worlds  walk  through  the 
churchyard  at  midnight ;  whereupon  Kate  repUed 
that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so :  but  she  did 
not  say  it  in  a  vain-glorious  or  improperly  boast- 
ful manner — it  was  the  genuine  expression  of  a 
courageous  mind.     Another  of  the  party  suddenly 
remarked  that  it  was  Midsummer's  Eve  :  and  this 
observation  reminded  us  all  of  a  particular  belief 
associated  with  that  night.     This  is  to  the  effect 
that  if  any  one  at  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  Mid- 
summer Day,   looks  into  a   church,   he  wlU   see 
those    persons    who,    being   known   to   him,    are 
destined  to  die  within  the  ensuing  twelve  months, 
walk  slowly  throxigh  the  interior  of  the  building. 
This  superstition,  which  very  generally   prevails 
in  Devonshire — and  I  believe  in  other  parts   of 
England — was  repudiated  by  Kate  Allen  and  her 
lover  as  energetically  as  the  previously  discussed 
questions;   and  as  the  greater   number   of  those 
present  were  firm  believers  on  the  point,  Kate 


offered  to  repair  to  the  church,  look  through  one 
of  the  windows  as  the  clock  was  striking  twelve, 
and  thus  convince  us  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  superstition.  We  were  aU  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  that  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
very  few  remonstrances  were  offered;  and  Kate 
accordingly  set  out.  Before  she  left  the  cottage — 
which  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  church- 
yard— she  proposed  that  two  or  three  of  us  should 
follow  at  a  distance  and  assure  ourselves  that  she 
did  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  what  she 
had  volunteered :  but  we  knew  that  we  could  take 
her  word — and  so  we  decided  on  remaining  where 
we  were." 

Here  the  narrator  of  this  episode  paused  for  a 
few  minutes  :  and  I  awaited  with  intense  ciiriosity 
and  interest  the  continuation  of  the  story.  Speak- 
ing in  a  tone  of  increased  solemnity,  he  resumed 
his  tale  as  follows  :— 

"  Kate  went  forth.  It  was  a  beautiful  night— 
the  stars  were  shining  brightly — and  one  could 
almost  see  to  read  in  the  open  air.  From  the 
cottage-window  the  old  church  might  be  viewed 
with  its  ivy-covered  tower :  but  the  wall  bordering 
the  churchyard  being  high,  we  could  not  see  Kate 
making  her  way  amidst  the  tombstones.  After 
she  had  left  us,  the  conversation  ceased — a  certain 
feeling  of  solemn  awe  came  over  most  of  us — and  I 
believe  that  several  present  felt  sorry  that  the 
young  damsel  had  been  suffered  to  proceed  upon 
her  enterprise.  Such  was  not,  however,  the  senti- 
ment of  her  lover,  Ben  Cowper,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  proud  of  his  betrothed's  courage  :  but  it 
was  the  feeling  of  his  parents — and  I  know  that  it 
was  also  mine.  About  ten  minutes  after  Kate  left 
us,  the  church-clock  began  to  proclaim  the  hour  of 
midnight.  We  sat  silent,  some  of  us  exchanging 
significant  glances,  which  methought  were  sombre 
and  gloomy.  Another  ten  minutes  passed  by ;  and 
then  we  beheld  Kate  issuing  forth  from  the 
churchyard  and  approaching  the  cottage.  Ben 
Cowper  and  myself  were  gazing  from  the  window ; 
and  it  struck  me  that  instead  of  walking  with  her 
usual  airy  and  lightly  tripping  pace,  she  advanced 
slowly  and  with  a  certain  appearance  of  solemnity. 
As  she  passed  by  the  window  too,  methought  her 
face  was  pale ;  and  when  she  entered  the  room,  all 
eyes  were  at  once  centred  upon  her.  She  teas 
pale,  and  evidently  troubled — although  she  strove 
to  conceal  her  feeUngs.  Her  first  words  were, 
'  Did  any  body  play  me  a  trick  ?  who  left  the  room 
during  my  absence  ?' — and  she  spoke  with  tremu- 
lous accents.  The  question  she  thus  put,  caused 
great  excitement  and  suspense,  not  even  excepting 
Ben;  for  we  all  felt  assured  that  something  had 
reaUy  happened.  Old  Mr.  Cowper,  speaking  for 
the  rest,  positively  declared  that  no  one  had  left 
the  cottage  while  she  was  away.  Her  eyes  settled 
upon  Ben  in  a  searching  manner :  he  repeated  his 
father's  assurance — and  poor  Kate,  no  longer  able 
to  restrain  her  feelings,  sank  down  upon  a  chair 
bursting  into  tears.  We  were  all  very  much 
afflicted  by  this  spectacle ;  and  the  girl's  lover, 
now  reproaching  himself  bitterly  for  having  allowed 
her  to  go  to  the  chiirch,  conjured  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  to  conquer  her  emotions. 
Eepeating  an  argument  on  which  she  herself  had 
so  much  insisted  when  the  subject  of  ghosts  was 
previously  discussed,  he  said  that  whatever  had 
happened  could  only  have  been  fancy  on  her  part. 
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Suddenly  Triping  away  the  tears,  Kate  appeared  to 
grow  calm  :  but  aereral  minutes  elapsed  before  she 
would  explain  the  cause  of  her  preTious  excite- 
ment. Then,  what  she  did  say  was  in  a  few  words, 
amount  Lng  only  to  this  : —  '  that  as  she  looked 
through  the  church-window,  she  saw  the  form  of  a 
man  piss  close  by  that  window,  but  within  the 
church;  and  that  she  did  not  recognise  his  face.' 
No  one  pressed  her  for  any  farther  explanations ; 
though  wc  saw  plainly  enough  that  she  had  not 
told  all — and  we  were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture 
what  it  was  she  had  left  unsaid.  The  party  broke 
up  gloomy  and  out  of  spirits :  and  we  with- 
drew to  our  respective  homes.  For  some  weeks 
I  thought  that  Kate  Allen  was  not  the  same 
smiling  light-hearted  girl  she  used  to  be  ; 
but  by  degrees  this  impression  on  my  mind  wore 
oflf — she  recovered  her  wonted  spirits — and  the 
incident,  which  at  first  had  made  some  little 
stir  in  the  -village,  ceased  to  be  spoken  of.  One 
day, — it  must  have  been  about  three  mouths  ago, 
— I  and  Ben  Cowper  had  work  to  do  in  the  same 
field ;  and  while  talking  together,  the  occurrence  I 
have  been  relating  was  somehow  or  another  re- 
vived. He  then  told  me  that  it  was  five  or  six 
weeks  after  ilidsummcr's  Eve  before  he  coidd  get 
out  of  Kate  what  she  reaUy  had  seen  on  that  par- 
ticular night :  but  at  length  she  had  yielded  to  his 
entreaties  and  given  the  fullest  explanations. 
What  she  said  was  that  she  did  recognise  the 
countenance  of  the  figure  that  passed  the  window 
inside  the  church :  for  that  while  so  passing,  it 
turned  its  face  towards  her — and  that  face  was  as 
pale  as  the  dead  !  It  was  the  face  of  Ben  Cowper 
himself.  But  at  the  time  that  Kate  thus  completed 
her  narrative  to  her  lover,  she  said  that  having 
since  reflected  upon  the  incident,  she  felt  assured 
it  was  only  her  fancy ;  and  she  moreover  confessed 
that  on  passing  through  the  churchyard — finding 
herself  amongst  the  tombstones  and  th;  green 
graves — then  hearing  the  solemn  striking  of  the 
clock — and  looking  into  the  church,  the  very  gloom 
of  which  was  displayed  by  the  star-light  pouring  in, 
—she  was  seized  with  a  superstitious  awe  which  but 
a  few  minutes  previously  she  had  little  imagined 
herself  to  be  capable  of  experiencing.  It  was 
therefore,  she  thought,  that  under  this  iniluence  her 
imagination  had  conjured  up  before  her  the  being 
who  was  oftenest  in  her  mind,  and  concerning 
whose  welfare  she  was  naturally  so  solicitous. 
Such  were  the  explanations  which  she  gave  to 
Ben  Cowper  soon  after  the  occurrence,  and  which 
he  recited  to  me  three  months  ago.  He  himself 
entertained  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  matter  ?~ 
Kate  did, — attributing  it  all  to  her  fancy;  and 
therefore  the  incident  did  not  trouble  him  in  the 
least :  for  he  never  had  been  inclined  to  super- 
stition. I  can't  say  that  I  was  equally  well  satis- 
fied upon  the  point :  but  of  course  I  pretended  to 
be — as  I  would  not  for  the  world  frighten  either 
Ben  Cowper  or  Kate  Allen  by  seeming  to  attach 
any  importance  to  the  aifair.  When  last  night  I 
heard  that  Bon  was  missing,  the  thought  flashed 
to  my  mind  in  a  moment  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  that  Kate  woxild  have  to  pay  too  dear, 
poor  girl !  for  her  freak  of  last  Midsummer's  Eve. 
So  it  has  proved ;  and  I  don't  think  she  will  ever 
get  over  it." 

When  the  man  had  ceased  speaking,  I  sat  pon- 
dering for  several  minutes  upon  the  extraordinary 


tale  he  liad  related.  I  myself  was  far  from  being 
superstitious.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  at  the  school 
where  I  was  brought  up,  had  always  discouraged 
such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils— and 
had  frequently  laboured  to  prove  that  there  were 
no  such  things  as  spectral  visitations  from  the  dead, 
nor  warnings  of  a  preternatural  character.  I 
therefore  concluded  that  it  was  in  reality  only  the 
eflfect  of  an  excited  imagination  on  Kate  Allen's 
part;  though  the  accidental  death  of  her  lover 
within  the  year,  might  seem  to  give  it  a  more 
awfully  solemn  compbxion.  Besides,  I  thought  to 
myself  that  whether  Kato  had  gone  to  the  church 
or  not,  this  same  fatal  accident  would  have  occur- 
red  all  the  same,  whatsoever  cause  had  pro- 
duced it;  and  that  it  would  be  questioning  the 
justice  of  heaven  to  suppose  that  the  decree  for 
the  young  man's  premature  death  had  gone  forth 
as  a  punishaient  for  any  act  of  thoughtless  im- 
piety or  daring  levity  on  the  part  of  his  betrothed. 

'■  Is  it  surmised,"  I  asked,  at  length  breaking 
sdence,  "  how  the  poor  young  man  came  to  be 
drowned  ?" 

'•  Yes,"  was  the  labourer's  response.  "  Ben  was 
in  the  habit  of  setting  lines  to  catch  eels ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  did  so,  made  me  and  my  com- 
rades just  now  follow  the  bank  of  the  stream  when 
we  were  on  the  search.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Ben,  on  his  way  home  last  evening,  tarried  to  lay 
his  lines  and  fell  in  :  but  whether  his  foot  slipped, 
or  wliether  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  can  never  be 
known.  Poor  fellow!  it  ia  a  sad  affair — a  very 
sad  affair." 

With  these  words,  the  kind-hearted  peasant 
wished  me  "  good  day,"  and  struck  across  the  fields 
— whUe  I  pursued  the  path  leading  back  to  Charl- 
ton HaU.  On  reaching  the  house,  I  told  my 
fellow- servant 3  all  that  had  happened;  and  the' 
tragic  circumstances  furnished  ample  food  for  con- 
versation, not  merely  during  the  rest  of  that  day, 
but  for  several  days  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MIDSXTMMEE'S     BVB. 

The  lamentable  incident  produced  a  great  im- 
pression upon  my  mind;  and  I  could  not  help 
very  frequently  meditating  upon  it.  I  reviewed 
aU  the  arguments  which  my  ingenuity  suggested, 
to  prove  that  the  spectral  apparition  in  the  church 
'-.as  mere  fancy  on  Kate  Allen's  part,  and  that 
her  lover's  death  within  the  year  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  one  of  those  singular  occurrences 
which,  while  appearing  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  a 
previous  warning,  in  reaUty  belong  only  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  But  there  was  nevertheless 
within /ny  mind  a  certain  imeasy  and  superstitious 
doubt  as  to  the  vaUdity  of  those  arguments.  The 
domestics  were  allowed  access  to  certain  shelves 
of  books  in  his  lordship's  hbrary;  and  I  searched 
amongst  the  volumes  for  any  works  which  I  could 
find  treating  of  supernatural  appearances.  I  dis- 
covered several ;  and  the  longer  I  read,  the  greater 
was  the  avidity  with  which  I  devoured  their  con- 
tents. I  was  astonished  at  the  seeming  authenti- 
cation of  several  of  the  narratives  which  I  thus 
perused :  I  had  never  before  imagined  that  there 
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•were  any  accounts  of  that  nature  vvliicli  appeared 
t3  b3  so  genuine.  For  instance,  revelations  made 
by  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  theb  survivors 
in  this  life,  had  proved  the  means  of  -mils  being 
discovered — had  led  to  lawsuits — and  had  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  legal  tribunals  :  whUe  the 
persons  seeking  to  benefit  themselves  by  these 
appeals  to  justice,  could  not  possibly  have  ob- 
tained the  information  on  vyhich  the  suits  were 
brought,  save  and  except  by  preternatural  reveal- 
ings.  I  found,  moreover,  that  the  idea  of  appa- 
ritions being  seen  only  at  night,  and  never  by 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  was  a  mere 
vulgar  error — that  is  to  say,  if  the  accounts  in 
these  books  could  be  relied  upon :  for  here  were 
niunerous  instances  of  spiritual  types  of  departed 
persons  being  seen  in  the  broad  daylight  and  by 
several  individuals  assembled.  In  short,  the 
Tolumes  which  I  thus  greedily  devom'ed, — stag- 
gered, bewildered,  and  amazed  me.  I  did  not 
like  to  admit,  even  to  myself,  a  complete  con- 
cession to  the  mass  of  evidence  contained  therein : 
but  yet  I  did  not  see  how  it  could  reasonably  be 
rejected. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  for  the  time 
being  I  was  not  merely  staggered  by  that  course 
of  reading  into  which  I  thus  plonged — but  I  was 
more  or  less  unnerved  by  it.  When  I  retu-ed  to 
my  chamber  at  night,  the  least  unusual  noise  be- 
fore the  candle  was  put  out,  would  make  me  start 
and  glance  around  with  a  vague  di-ead  of  behold- 
ing something  terrible :  and  when  stretched  ia 
bed,  and  with  the  light  extinguished,  I  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  get  to  sleej?,  every  now  and 
then  opening  my  eyes  with  the  shuddering  fear  of 
beholding  a  white  face  looking  in  at  me  through 
the  curtains.  My  mind  was  thus  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent fevered — my  imagination  rendered  morbid : 
vainly  did  I  wrestle  against  the  superstitious  be- 
lief which  was  gradually  obtaining  a  firmer  hold 
upon  me — I  felt  that  my  thoughts  in  this  respect 
had  aU  become  changed  under  the  influence  of  the 
books  I  had  been  reading.  Deeply  did  I  regret 
that  I  ever  read  them  at  all ;  and  every  night  on 
seeking  my  chamber,  I  vowed  that  I  would  not 
return  to  them.  But  on  the  following  day  an  ir- 
resistible feeling  of  morbid  curiosity  led  me  back 
to  the  same  study ;  and  when  I  could  find  no  fresh 
works  of  the  same  character  to  peruse,  I  re-read 
the  most  remarkable  narratives  in  those  which  had 
already  gained  my  attention.  Thus  a  belief  in 
preternatural  warnings  and  spiritual  apparitions 
was  taking  a  strong  hold  upon  my  mind. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tragic  occur- 
rence which  has  occupied  the  preceding  chapter, 
took  place  at  the  commencement  of  June.  Tlu-ee 
weeks  passed  away;  and  as  the  incidents  I  have 
next  to  record,  must  be  particularized  as  to  date, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  it  was  the  S3rd 
of  Jime  whereof  I  am  about  to  write.  On  that 
day  a  rural  festival  was  given  by  the  Bousteads, 
at  which  Lord  and  Lady  Eavenshill  had  promised 
to  be  present,  they  still  keeping  up  their  intimacy 
with  Euphemia's  parents — a  circumstance,  by  the 
bye,  from  which  I  argued  that  Mr.  Walter's  search 
after  a  rich  wife  in  the  metropolis,  was  not  pro- 
gressing as  favourably  as  he  could  wish.  On  this 
particular  day,  however,  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
my  lord  and  her  ladyship  proceeded  at  about 
'Jeven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  the  Bousteada' 


residence :  and  it  was  therefore  a  sort  of  holiday 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  servants.  I  had 
nothing  particular  to  do  ;  and  having  for  the  past 
three  weeks  spent  all  my  leisure  time  in  reading,  I 
resolved  to  recreate  myself  with  a  good  walk.  I 
really  felt  that  I  required  it ;  for  my  spirits  were 
desponding — my  natural  gaiety  had  left  me  :  I  was 
a  i)rey  to  gloomy  thoughts  by  day,  and  to  super- 
stitious fears  by  night. 

It  was  about  noon  when  I  issued  forth  by 
myself;  and  after  a  little  reflection,  I  determined 
to  stroll  across  to  Charlton.  I  had  two  objects 
in  this  proceeding  :  one  was  to  inquire  how  poor 
Kate  Allen  bore  her  dreadful  loss — the  other  was 
to  ascertain  if  Miss  Debnar  was  stUl  in  that  village. 
For  I  now  thought  that  I  might  pay  my  respects 
to  her,  if  she  were :  I  felt  that  it  would  do  me  good 
in  one  sense  to  see  that  dear  kind  young  lady 
again, — though  in  another  it  might  wound  my 
heart  by  the  spectacle  of  her  affliction.  Neverthe- 
less, I  natm-ally  argued  that  the  bitterness  of  her 
woe  must  have  experienced  some  mitigation  during 
the  many  months  which  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  mm-der  of  Mr.  Debnar;  and  at  all  events  I 
considered  that  to  see  Edith  was  a  duty  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  delayed.  True,  it  was  but  a 
humble  liveried  page  who  entertained  this  idea, 
which  may  look  like  presxunption :  but  I  expe- 
rienced the  liveUest  gratitude  towards  that  yoxrng 
lady,  and  was  anxious  to  prove  it. 

I  accordingly  walked  across  to  Charlton.  It 
woxild  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  sweetly 
pictiu-esque  village  than  this  appears  in  the  sum- 
mer time, — almost  completely  embowered  as  it  is 
in  emerald  verdure.  The  cottages,  though  of 
humblest  aspect,  look  not  merely  neat,  but  cheerful 
with  the  jasmine  and  roses  climbing  over  their 
porticoes,  and  the  clematis  shading  the  little  lattice 
windows: — the  stream,  flowing  through  the  village, 
and  becoming  broader  the  nearer  it  draws  to  its 
point  of  confluence  with  the  rivei',  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape ;  and  the  old-fashioned  water-mill, 
with  its  comfortable  homestead  adjoining,  consti- 
tutes a  feature  which  an  artist  woidd  be  careful 
not  to  omit.  On  entering  the  village  I  first  re- 
paired to  the  churchyard,  which  indeed  was  in  my 
way;  and  there  I  lingered  for  some  Uttle  time, 
reading  the  quaint  epitaphs,  alike  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  did  more  honoiu'  to  the  hearts  than 
to  the  heads  of  the  mourners  who  had  caused  them 
to  be  inscribed  upon  the  stones  marking  the 
resting-places  of  the  loved  and  lost  ones.  Pre- 
sently a  grave  which  had  only  been  recently  filled 
up,  arrested  my  attention ;  and  though  no  stone 
was  as  yet  placed  there  as  an  index  of  who  slept 
beneath,  I  nevertheless  felt  assured  that  the  newly- 
arranged  turfs  covered  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Benjamin  Co^vpcr.  While  I  was  stiU 
regarding  that  grave,  I  heard  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard  creak  on  its  hinges ;  and  glancing  in 
that  direction,  I  beheld  a  young  female  in  deep 
mourning  enter  the  enclosure.     It  was  Catherine 

Allen :    I  recognised   her   at    once But,   good 

heavens,  how  altered !  On  the  day  that  I  saw  her 
for  tlie  first  time,  three  weeks  back,  she  was  a  fine 
stout  damsel :  and  though  I  had  beheld  her  under 
the  utmost  disadvantage, — convulsed  with  grief 
over  the  corpse  of  her  lover, — yet  it  was  then  by 
no  means  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  her 
personal  attractions  when  in  her  wonted  niood  of 
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cheerfulness.  But,  alas !  that  cheerfulness  •was 
gone,  never  to  return :  her  beauty  was  blighted — 
the  colour  had  forsaken  her  cheeks — she  looked  as 
if  she  had  passed  through  the  anguished  sufferings 
of  years,  so  great  a  -vrreck  had  three  short  weeks 
made  of  this  recently  blithe  and  buxom  creature ! 

She  advanced  with  the  slow  pace  of  a  mourner : 
full  well  I  knew  that  she  was  approaching  the 
grave  wherein  all  her  earthly  hopes  of  happiness 
were  interred ;  and  from  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  a  grief  which  might  not  be  in- 
truded upon,  I  hastened  to  a  little  distance.  She 
did  not  see  me ;  or  if  she  did,  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  my  presence  within  the  enclosure 
appropriated  to  the  dead.  I  could  not  help  linger- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  to  observe  her.  For  a  short 
while  she  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  by  the  side 
of  the  grave — her  eyes  bent  down  upon  it,  and  her 
hands  joined  in  a  drooping  manner  before  her : 
then,  aU  of  a  sudden,  a  sob  burst  forth,  so  loud  in 
its  convulsing  anguish  that  it  reached  my  ears ; — 
and  falling  on  her  knees,  she  threw  herself  over 
the  grave,  giving  vent  to  the  most  passionate 
lamentations.  My  first  imp\ilse  was  to  hasten 
and  raise  her  up :  but  then  recurred  the  thought 
that  her's  was  a  grief  of  a  sanctity  not  to  be  in- 
truded upon;  and  this  idea  held  me  back.  I 
issued  from  the  churchyard  by  the  opposite  gate 
from  that  through  which  she  had  entered;  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  my  face  as  I  passed  on  into 
the  village.  I  had  no  need  now  to  inquire  how 
Kate  Allen  bore  her  loss:  my  eyes  and  ears  had 
furnished  me  with  evidence — alas !  too  painful— 
that  it  was  beyond  endurance. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  parsonage,  which  was 
in  the  close  viciaage  of  the  church,  and  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  and  well-kept 
garden.  A  female-servant  was  issuing  forth  at 
the  instant  that  I  reached  the  gate ;  and  as  she 
wore  a  half-mourning  dress,  I  judged  that  she 
belonged  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Howai'd.  I  accordingly  inquired  whether  Miss 
Delmar  was  residing  there  P 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered :  "  the  poor  dear  young 
lady  has  gone  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  to 
the  sea-side.  She  went  three  months  ago,  accom- 
panied by  her  aimt,  Mrs.  Howard." 

'•'  Mr.  Howard's  mother,  I  presume  f " 

"  Yes — and  a  kind  good  lady  she  is,"  responded 
the  servant-girl :  then  observing  the  crest  on  my 
buttons,  she  said,  "Do  you  bring  any  letter  or 
message  from  the  Hall  for  Miss  Delmar  ?" 

"No,"  I  answered;  and  I  knew  not  exactly 
what  excuse  to  make  for  having  inquired  after 
her  :  but  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing, I  observed,  "  I  merely  wished  to  ask  con- 
cerning the  young  lady's  health  :  for  I  was  once  in 
service  in  London,  and  saw  her  two  or  three 
times." 

With  these  words  I  turned  somewhat  abruptly 
and  hurried  away  :  I  was  so  fearful  of  committing 
myself  to  anything  which  might  travel  elsewhere, 
and  by  reaching  the  metropolis  find  its  way  to  Mr. 
Lanover's  cars.  But  when  I  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, I  regretted  not  having  asked  more  particu- 
larly how  Miss  Delmar  bore  up  against  her  cala- 
mity. Alas  !  it  was  .scarce!}^  necessary  to  do  this ; 
for  the  little  intelligence  I  had  received,  made  me 
but  too  painfully  aware  that  her  health  was  broken 
—and   therefore   the   bitterness   of  her   affliction 


must  have  been  keen  indeed.  I  passed  through 
the  village ;  and  on  gaining  the  outskirt,  was  about 
to  turn  into  the  fields  to  retrace  my  way  to  the 
Hall, — ^when  I  heard  the  rapid  tramplings  of 
horses'  feet ;  and  round  a  bend  in  the  road,  each, 
side  of  which  was  skirted  by  trees,  there  came  a 
gentleman  and  lady  mounted  on  splendid  steeds, 
with  a  groom  in  a  handsome  livery  following  at  a. 
short  interval.  I  stood  aside  to  observe  them; 
and  as  they  dashed  by  me,  the  name  of  "An- 
nabel!" was  ejaculated  from  my  lips.  Whether 
she  observed  me  I  knew  not :  but  certain  it 
is  that  she  did  not  seem  to  do  so  j— and  as  the 
party  were  riding  at  a  rapid  pace,  they  speedily 
disappeared  from  my  view. 

I  stood  there,  upon  that  spot,  continuing  to  gaze 
in  the  direction  which  they  had  taken,  long  after 
they  were  out  of  sight :  it  seemed  as  if  the  images 
of  a  dream  had  swept  by.  But  who  was  her  com- 
panion ?  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham ;  and  he  was 
addressing  her  in  loud  and  joyous  tones  at  the 
moment  they  passed.  For  a  few  instants  only 
was  she  within  the  range  of  my  vision :  but  the  im- 
pression left  behind  was  as  strong  and  as  vivid  as 
if  I  had  thus  contemplated  her  for  an  hour.  How 
beautiful  did  she  appear  in  her  long  flowing  riding- 
habit,  which  set  off  the  symmetry  of  her  slender- 
shape  to  all  the  advantage  of  its  graceful  litheness 
and  its  elegant  proportions !  How  the  riding-hat, 
with  the  floating  veil,  became  her !  And  that  veil 
covered  not  her  coxmtenance  at  the  time,  but  waved 
upon  the  cvuTcnt  of  air  which  the  rapidity  of  her 
course  created, — thus  revealing  that  angelic  face 
which  appeared  at  the  moment  lighted  up  with  an 
animated  pleasure  amounting  almost  to  radiance. 
It  was  such  an  expression  that  I  had  never  seen 
upon  the  features  of  Annabel,  when  beneath  her 
father's  roof:  for  there,  when  she  smiled,  it  was 
always  with  that  sweet  pensiveness  and  softly  ia- 
genuous  melancholy  which  methought  inseparable 
from  her  countenance.  Oh !  again  did  I  feel  my 
heart  bleeding  at  the  idea  that  she  was  happy  in 
her  shame  and  her  transgression  !  —  for  much, 
rather  would  I  have  seen  the  tears  of  contrition 
trickling  down  those  lovely  cheeks  than  the  flush 
of  joy  mantling  upon  them.  And,  Oh !  methought 
likewise  that  I  had  done  well  not  to  renew  my 
attempt  to  see  her  six  months  back,  after  the  cruel 
rebuff  I  experienced  at  the  theatre,  when  she  sent 
out  that  message  to  the  effect  that  she  knew  m& 
not.  As  I  wended  my  way  across  the  fields,  I 
wept  in  bitterest  anguish:  the  keenness  of  my 
affliction  on  Annabel's  behalf  was  all  revived  again ;. 
and  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  have  known  she 
was  dead  than  beheld  her  radiant  with  joy  in  the 
midst  of  her  wanton  shame.  But  what  had  be- 
come of  her  poor  mother  ? — this  was  the  question 
which  over  and  over  again  did  I  ask  myself. 

I  returned  to  the  HaU;  and  seeking  my  own. 
chamber,  sat  down  to  pursue  my  reflections.  The 
visit  to  the  churchyard  and  the  presence  of  the 
unhappy  Kate  AUen  at  the  grave  of  her  dead 
lover,  gave  an  impulse  to  those  superstitious  me- 
ditations in  which  I  had  latterly  fallen ;  and  they 
now  blended  strangely  with  the  other  thoughts 
which  the  spectacle  of  the  riding-party  had  con- 
jured up.  All  were  melancholy  enough ;  and  the 
longer  I  gave  way  to  them,  the  more  morbid  be- 
came my  mind.  The  hours  passed — evening  began 
to  close  in:    I  sought  the  servants'  hall  in  the 
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hope  of  escaping  eomcwlial  from  the  unpleasant 
reflections  that  were  pursuing  me — but  I  could 
not :  and  retxirning  to  my  chamber,  I  mechanically 
took  up  one  of  those  volumes  which  had  latterly 
BO  much  engrossed  my  attention.  There  I  sat 
reading,  by  the  dim  light  of  an  unsnuffed  can- 
dle, until  my  brain  was  fiUed  with  superstitious 
thoughts.  But  I  did  not  feel  frightened  now :  I 
looked  not  around  in  terror :  I  glanced  not  over 
my  shoulder  to  assure  myself  that  no  spectral 
shape  was  standing  behind  me.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  suddenly  become  calmly  courageous,  as  the 
conviction  deepened  in  my  sovd  that  aU  I  had  been 
reading  was  strictly  true.  Suddenly  I  recollected 
that  this  was  Midsummer  Eve.  Just  one  year  had 
elapsed  since  poor  Kate  Allen — then  in  the  glow  of 
her  joyous  spirits  and  in  the  bloom  of  her  hoyden 
charms — had  paid  the  visit  to  the  churchyard ;  and 
within  this  year  which  had  since  elapsed,  the 
warning  she  then  received  had  been  but  too  fatally 


fulfilled.  Such  were  my  reflections.  I  did  not 
now  seek  to  reason  against  the  preternatural  sem- 
blance of  the  tragedy :  on  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieved it  was  strictly  true  in  that  respect.  Solemn 
thoughts  moved  in  my  mind.  A  strange  curiosity 
was  springing  up  within  me :  the  superstition  con- 
nected with  Midsummer's  Eve  appeared  to  blend 
with  the  circumstances  of  Annabel.  And  now  it 
struck  me  also  as  singular,  that  I  shoxild  have  seen 
her  dashing  past  me  in  the  radiance  of  her  loveli- 
ness and  in  the  very  glory  of  her  shame,  so  soon 
after  I  myself  had  been  weeping  bitter  tears  in  a 
churchyard ! 

"  Ah,  Annabel !  unfortunate  Annabel !"  I  said, 
apostrophizing  her  aloud :  "  what  if  you  yourself 
could  read  the  book  of  destiny  ?  Full  of  life  and 
spirits  as  you  were  this  day,  perhaps  it  is  decreed 
that  within  the  year  which  is  to  ensue,  you  also 
may  be  chiU  and  inanimate  in  the  grave  !" 

I  know  not  how  it  was — I  can  onljr  account  for 
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it  by  the  escecding  morbid  state  of  my  mdnd  at 
the  time,  as  -well  as  by  the  strange  and  unnatural 
manner  in  which  various  ideas  and  reflections,  so 
really  opposite  in  themselves,  were  jumbled  and 
blended  together ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  words 
I  had  thus  thrown  out,  left  behind  an  impression 
like  a  presentiment.  It  appeared  as  if  I  had 
received  some  instinctive  revelation — some  incom- 
prehensible intuitive  warning — that  Annabel  was 
really  to  perish  within  a  twelvemonth.  So  strong 
did  this  idea  become,  that  I  could  not  possibly  put 
it  away  from  my  mind.  I  rose  from  my  seat — 
shut  the  volume  I  had  been  reading — and  thought 
of  retiring  to  rest :  for  I  knew  that  it  must  be  past 
ten  o'clock.  But  there  was  upon  me  such  a  pecu- 
liar sensation,  I  knew  I  should  not  be  able  to 
sleep :  strange  longings  too  were  inspiring  me — a 
morbid  curiosity  had  me  in  its  speU-Uke  power. 
Midsummer's  Eve! — and  this  was  the  night  on 
which  that  yearning  curiosity  could  be  gratified ! 

A  feeling  stronger  than  myself,  iirged  me  to 
do  what  my  thoughts  were  suggesting.  It  was 
easy  for  me  to  steal  forth  Tinperceivcd  from  the 
house :  no  one  would  come  to  my  chamber  to  ascer- 
tain whether  I  were  there  or  not.  I  was  not 
alarmed :  had  a  spirit  from  the  dead  rcaUy  arisen 
before  me  then,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have 
been  frightened :  I  believe  that  I  should  have  had 
the  courage  to  question  it  calmly  and  fii-mly.  I 
put  on  my  hat— stole  down  the  servants'  staircase 
—and  issued  forth  fi-om  the  Hall.  It  was  a  lovely 
night :  the  heaven  was  studded  with  countless 
stars — the  smallest  print  might  have  been  read 
with  facility:  the  very  serenity  of  the  heavens, 
with  their  unclouded  azure,  appeared  to  strengthen 
me  in  the  purpose  which  I  had  in  view.  If  I  had 
seen  black  clouds — if  the  night  were  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  Nature  had  threatened  to  speak  forth 
in  the  thunder-voice  of  the  storm,  and  to  send  her 
lightning  glances  gleaming  vividly  athwart  the 
sky, — I  should  have  been  appalled — I  should  have 
shrunk  back  to  my  own  chamber.  But  it  was 
far  otherwise :  brightness,  serenity,  and  silent 
loveliness  filled  the  atmosphere,  I  proceeded 
across  the  fields :  nearer  and  nearer  I  drew  to  the 
village  of  Charlton.  I  reached  the  stile  where 
the  peasant  had  told  mo  the  tale  in  connexion 
with  the  tragedy ;  and  there  I  rested  for  a  few 
minutes.  My  way  was  soon  continued :  there  was 
a  kind  of  serene  awe  in  my  soul :  I  was  still  with- 
out fear — still  resolute  in  the  purpose  which  I  had 
in  hand.  As  I  approached  the  village,  no  sound 
reached  my  ears : — all  was  still.  It  was  close  upon 
midnight :  the  ale-house  was  shut :  not  even  a 
single  straggler  or  belated  individual  was  to  be 
seen.  I  entered  the  churchyard ;  and  though  the 
tombstones  gleamed  ghastly  white  in  the  silvery 
effulgence  poured  down  from  heaven,  they  were 
fraught  with  no  terrors  for  me  :  nor  did  my  ima- 
gination conjure  up  spectres  from  those  graves 
which  were  thickly  scattered  around.  I  looked  up 
at  the  clock,  the  dial  of  which  plainly  revealed  its 
hands  and  its  figures ;  and  I  saw  that  it  wanted 
five  minutes  of  midnight. 

The  church  had  a  row  of  long,  narrow  arched 
windows,  set  high  up  in  the  wall;  and  several 
small  square  ones  so  close  down  towards  the  ground 
as  to  enable  even  a  yoimg  child  to  see  through 
them  into  the  chiu'ch.  I  approached  one  of  these, 
and  gazed  intt)  the  interior  of  the  edifice.   Through 


every  one  of  the  casements  poured  the  starlight, 
so  that  scarcely  any  dark  places  were  seen  within. 
There  were  the  ranges  of  pews,  humbly  fashioned 
as  they  are  in  small  village-churches— there  was 
the  pulpit  against  the  wall  faciag  the  very  window 
through  which  I  looked :  I  could  see  the  commu- 
nion table  at  the  extremity — the  baptismal  font 
in  one  of  the  aisles.  Outside  the  church,  the 
silence,  though  complete,  appeared  serene : — within, 
its  reign  seemed  to  be  profoimdly  solemn. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  issued 
forth  from  the  Hall,  a  sort  of  vague  terror  began 
to  creep  over  me — a  sensation  of  awe,  not  so  much 
inspired  by  the  gi'aves  of  the  dead  surrounding  the 
exterior  of  the  church,  as  by  the  deep  solemnity  of 
the  silence  which  appeared  to  prevail  thereia. 
That  sensation  of  terror  augmented :  I  felt  my 
blood  getting  colder  and  colder,  and  appearing  to 
stagnate  more  and  more  in  my  veins : — I  wished 
that  I  iiad  not  come.  Indeed,  I  was  about  to 
qiut  my  post  at  the  window, — ^when  suddenly  the 
first  stroke  of  twelve  smote  my  ear.  Deep  and 
solemn  appeared  to  speak  the  metallic  voice  of 
Time :  its  soimds  sank  down  into  my  heart  with 
the  awe  which  is  produced  by  the  roar  of  the 
thunder.  That  iron  din  seemed  to  smite  my  very 
brain :  I  was  transfixed  to  the  spot ;  and  with  an 
irresistible  fascination  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
window — or  rather  upon  the  interior  of  the  chui'ch 
seen  through  it.  Stroke  after  stroke  clanged  forth, 
booming  deeply  and  solemnly  through  the  hitherto 
serene  air,  and  raising  echoes  within  the  building 
which  likewise  met  my  ears.  I  counted  those 
strokes — counted  them  mechanically:  I  was  no 
longer  the  master  of  my  own  actions — I  was  imder 
the  influence  of  a  speU-Uke  feeling  impossible  to  be 
described ! 

One — two — three  — four —  five —  sis — seven- 
eight — nine — ten — eleven — twelve  !  And  scarcely 
had  tho  last  stroke  rung  forth — still  was  the  metal- 
lic sound  vibrating  in  the  air — when  a  female  form, 
clad  in  a  light  dress  that  seemed  like  the  garment 
of  the  grave,  appeared  just  within  the  casement, 
as  if  passing  slowly  do-^\Ti  the  aisle  on  which  that 
window  looked.  An  ejaculation  of  terror  burst 
from  my  lips— a  face,  white  as  that  of  the  dead, 

was  turned  towards  me It  was  Annabel's 

and  with  a  louder  and  wilder  cry  I  feU  back 
senseless. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    XAST   VISIT    OF    THE    BOrSTEADS. 

"When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  in  the  church- 
yard, close  by  the  window  where  I  had  fallen  down, 
— the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars  stiU  flooding  the 
atmosphere,  playing  upon  tho  graves,  and  throw- 
ing forth  the  tombstones  in  ghastly  reUef  around 
me.  Though  the  night  air  was  warm,  yet  I  felt 
cold  as  if  the  blood  had  aU  frozen  ia  my  veins  :  I 
was  shuddering  and  shivering,  too,  with  vague  ter- 
rors and  dreadful  thoughts.  The  hand  of  death 
seemed  to  be  upon  me :  the  memorials  and  em- 
blems of  death  met  my  wild  glances  in  every  direc- 
tion as  they  were  flung  aroimd :  graves  and  tomb- 
stones— tombstones  and  gi-aves — in  miinterrupted 
succession !     My  looks  were  again  turned  towards 
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that  window  where  I  had  seen  the  pale  white  face 
of  Annabel :  but  it  was  no  longer  there.  Could  it 
have  been  imagination  on  my  part  ?  was  it  the  re- 
sult of  a  fevered  fancy  morbidly  excited  at  the 
time  ?  Or  was  it  a  dread  reality— a  terrific  pre- 
sage of  tho  iintimely  fate  in  store  for  that  fair 
young  creature  ? 

I  rose  up  from  the  ground — I  leant  against  the 
wall  of  the  church — I  pressed  my  Lands  to  my 
throbbing  brows,  and  endeavoured  to  steady  my 
ideas.  I  grew  cahner  : — not  that  I  could  fling  off 
the  dread  superstitious  impressions  which  either 
the  real  or  the  ideal  sight  of  that  face  had  left  upon 
my  mind ;  but  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  it  bo  the  will 
of  Providence  that  Annabel  is  to  bo  taken  away, 
it  is  doubtless  for  the  wisest  and  the  holiest  of  pur- 
poses— ^perhaps  to  save  her  from  plunging  still 
more  deeply  down  into  the  vortex  of  guilt,  and 
losing  all  her  angel-beauty  in  the  pollutions  of 
utter  degradation.  For  myself,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  have  committed  a  dread  impiety  in  coming 
hither  this  night  for  the  pui'pose  of  looking  into 
the  futui'e :  but  I  feel  not  as  if  I  had  committed  a 
crime.  If  I  have,  sincere  shall  bo  my  repent- 
ance !" 

Having  thus  silently  spoken  within  the  depths 
of  my  own  heart,  I  moved  away  from  the  spot ; 
and  was  retracing  my  steps  through  the  church- 
yard, when  I  suddenly  beheld  a  black  object  in 
himian  shape  moving  amongst  the  graves  and  the 
tombstones.  I  stopped  short :  again  was  I  seized 
with  a  cold  terror ; — but  as  the  shape  became  more 
distinctly  visible,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  to 
my  mind,  fraught  -svith  a  sensation  of  infinite  relief. 
Keeping  myself  in  the  distance,  and  screened 
from  view,  I  observed  the  direction  which  that  af- 
flicted creature  took.  For  it  was  Kate  Allen,  ap- 
parelled in  her  mourning  garb,  visiting  at  that  mid- 
night hour  tho  grave  of  her  lover !  How  I  longed 
to  hasten  forward  and  nainister  consolations  to  the 
afllicted  being  ! — but  her's  was  a  grief  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  solace,  and  likewise  too  holy  to  be 
intruded  upon.  Issuing  forth  from  the  church- 
yard, imperceived  by  her,  I  took  the  path  home- 
ward.  My  reflections  during  this  walk  were  filled 
with  a  superstitious  awe — a  mysterious  solemnity 
— the  nature  and  depth  of  which  I  never  can  forgot. 
The  longer  I  meditated  upon  the  sight  that  I  had 
seen  through  the  diamond-shaped  panes  of  the 
church- window,  the  less  inclined  was  I  to  attribute 
it  to  a  morbid  imagination — but  the  more  inclined 
to  invest  it  with  the  terrible  certainty  of  truth.  At 
length  I  experienced  some  sort  of  relief  in  tears,  as 
looking  back  for  comi:)aratively  a  few  short  months, 
I  thought  of  Annabel  as  I  had  then  knovai  her — 
pure  and  chaste,  etherealized  with  innocence,  and 
having  the  prospect  of  a  long  life  j  and  from  this 
picture  tiumed  my  mental  vision  upon  her  position 
noio — so  changed,  so  altered — alas,  how  much ! — 
and  with  her  days,  perhaps  her  very  hours  num- 
bered ! 

I  succeeded  in  re-entering  the  Hall  and  regain- 
ing my  chamber  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and 
without  distm-bing  a  soul.  I  feared,  as  I  sought  my 
couch,  that  I  sho\fld  not  be  enabled  to  sleep  :  but 
scarcely  had  my  head  touched  the  piUow,  when 
slumber  stole  rapidly  upon  me  ;  and  when  I  awoke 
at  about  seven  o'clock,  I  did  not  remember  that 
my  dreams  had  been  disagreeable.  But  then,  as 
the  tremendous  incident  of  midnight  flashed  back 


to  my  mind,  I  asked  myself  whether  the  whole 
were  not  a  dream?  whether  I  had  quitted  my 
chamber  and  visited  the  church  at  aU  ?  I  closed 
my  eyes  again,  and  lay  quite  still  to  collect  my 
thoughts.  It  appcai-ed  to  me  that  it  must  have 
been  a  dream, — a  dream  in  which  the  incidents 
were  depicted  \vith  a  startling  vividness,  and  with- 
out that  dimness  and  that  shadowy  mystification 
so  generally  hanging  around  tho  circumstances 
which  fill  tho  visions  of  the  night.  But,  ah! 
were  there  not  tho  means  of  clearing  up  aU  doubts 
at  once  ?  Yes :  and  leaping  forth  from  the  bed,  I 
prqceeded  to  examine  my  garments.  They  bore 
upon  them  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth  and  the  grass  of 
the  chm-ehyard :  they  proved  that  I  must  indeed 
have  lain  upon  the  groimd !  It  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  feel  uncertain  on  the  subject ;  it 
was  no  dream — it  was  a  reality.  But  now  I  felt 
that  I  had  done  wrong  to  indulge  the  morbid 
feeling  of  curiosity  which  had  led  me  to  the  church 
and  put  to  the  test  the  preternatural  belief  asso- 
ciating itself  with  the  hour  of  midnight  on  Mid- 
summer's Eve.  I  solemnly  vowed  that  I  would 
not  again  pore  over  those  volumes  of  ghostly  appa- 
ritions and  superstitious  wai-nings,  which  for  thi-eo 
weeks  past  had  been  my  study  :  for  the  conviction 
was  strong  in  my  mind,  that  if  I  persisted  in  such 
a  com'se,  my  imagination  would  become  gloomily 
diseased — my  fancy  morbidly  desponding.    And  I  a 

mere  boy^of  just  sixteen ! Oh,  I  was  too  young 

to  fall  info  such  a  deplorable  mental  condition— a 
condition  the  bare  idea  of  which  sent  a  chill  shud- 
dering throughout  my  entire  frame ! 

But  did  I  need  any  farther  proof  that  my  visit 
to  the  chui'chyard  was  no  dream?  If  so,  this 
proof  appeared  to  be  furnished  by  a  very  lament- 
able  and  affecting  piece  of  intelligence  which 
reached  the  Hall  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  day.  It 
was  that  poor  Kate  Allen  had  been  found,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  stretched  lifeless  upon 
the  grave  of  her  deceased  lover.  She  was  com- 
pletely cold  when  thus  discovered  by  some  la- 
bourers proceeding  to  their  work;  and  it  was 
evident  that  life  had  been  extinct  for  some  hours. 
Her  heart  had  broken !  Poor  creature !— doubtless 
I  was  the  last  person  who  had  seen  her  alive  :  but 
little  did  I  suspect  at  the  time  that  she  was  thus 
seeking  the  grave  of  her  lover  to  render  up 
her  own  existence  on  the  turf  so  recently  placed 
upon  the  spot  where  he  slumbered  in  death !  I 
was  much  affected  when  the  sequel  of  that  tragic 
e^nsodo  thus  reached  my  ears :  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  I  spoke  not  a  word  which  might  lead  any 
of  my  fellow-servants  to  suppose  that  I  had  seen 
the  unfortimate  yoimg  woman  in  the  last  hour  of 
her  life. 

Three  weeks  passed  away :  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  July — and  the  rumour  began  to  cir- 
culate amongst  tho  domestics  that  tho  Hon.  Walter 
Eavenshill  was  not,  after  all,  going  to  marry  Miss 
Boustead — but  that  he  had  proposed  to  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  London  citizen,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  young  lady  and  her  parents.  It 
seemed  that  Charles  Linton,  having  occasion  to 
write  to  the  steward  of  his  lordship's  household  at 
the  Hall,  had  thus  slightly  glanced  at  these  cir- 
cumstances. A  couple  of  days  afterwards  I  my- 
self received  a  letter  from  Charles,— in  which  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  often  thought  of  me  during 
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the  five  or  six  months  he  had  now  been  absent — 
that  h£  had  frequently  intended  to  drop  me  a  few- 
lines,  but  that  something  had  always  interfered  to 
prevent  him.  He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me 
that  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Walter  becoming  the  husband  of  Miss  Jenkinson, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  retired  merchant  of  the 
City  of  London.  It  was  generally  rumoured  that 
Mr.  Jenkinson  would  be  enabled  to  give  his 
daughter  a  dowry  of  three  hundred  thousand 
poxinds,  and  that  she  would  inherit  as  much  more 
at  his  death.  Charles  described  her  as  a  good- 
looking  and  genteel  young  lady,  of  about  twenty- 
one — well  educated  and  accomplished — and  there- 
fore in  every  respect  calculated  to  form  a  most 
excellent  alUance  for  Mr.  Walter.  It  farther 
appeared  that  the  Jenkinson  family  dwelt  in  a 
palatial  mansion  in  Piccadilly;  and  that  if  they 
were  not  received  in  the  very  highest  circles,  they 
nevertheless  moved  in  what  might  be  termed 
"  good  society."  Charles  concluded  by  observing 
that  he  had  seen  what  was  going  on  for  some  little 
time  past,  and  how  his  young  master  was  evidently 
paying  his  court  to  Miss  Jenkinson ;  but  that  he 
Lad  not  deemed  it  prudent  to  write  and  commu- 
nicate to  his  fellow-servants  at  the  HaU  anything 
of  the  matter.  Now,  however,  as  the  engage- 
ment was  formally  announced  to  the  friends  of  tho 
Jenkinson  family,  there  was  no  necessity  to  be  any 
longer  guarded  on  the  subject. 

Considering  these  words  to  convey  full  authority 
to  me  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the 
other  domestics,  I  did  so;  and  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  amongst  them  was  very  general  at  the 
improved  prospects  of  the  EavenshiU  family.  The 
wages  were  all  terribly  in  arrears:  and  imtil 
something  decisive  in  respect  to  the  immense  lia- 
bilities of  his  lordship  should  be  done,  we  all  felt 
that  tho  tenure  of  our  places  was  somewhat  pre- 
carious. For  my  part,  however,  I  rejoiced  through 
less  selfish  motives  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  EavenshiU 
making  a  better  match  than  the  one  originally 
intended  for  him, — inasmuch  as  I,  more  than  any 
other  domestic  of  the  household,  was  acquainted 
with  the  thorough  horror  and  loathing  with  which 
he  had  regarded  the  prospect  of  conducting 
Euphemia  Boustead  to  the  altar.  But  now  I 
wondered  what  the  Bousteads  v.ould  say  or  do, 
when  the  startling  intelligence  should  reach  their 
ears  that  the  Eavenshills  had  been  playing  them 
false  and  that  Euphemia  was  to  be  jilted.  I  must 
not  omit  to  add  that  I  now  observed  that  my  lord 
and  her  ladyship  appeared  in  better  spirits  than 
for  some  time  past  they  had  been.  'Not  that  they 
ever  showed  very  visibly  whatsoever  cares  were 
pressing  upon  their  minds :  for  these  sources  of 
anxiety  were  for  the  most  part  vcUed  by  their  cold 
aristocratic  pride  and  look  of  dignified  reserve. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  apparent  that  they  were  now 
happier  in  their  minds  than  heretofore ;  and  ob- 
servations to  the  same  eflPect  passed  between  his 
lordship's  valets  and  her  ladyship's  maids,  when 
discoursing  together  in  the  servants'-haU. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  very  same  day  on 
which  I  received  the  letter  from  Charles  Linton, 
that  the  glaring  equipage  of  the  Bousteads  drove 
with  its  accustomed  rapidity  up  to  the  front-door 
of  the  mansion.  At  that  very  moment  Lord  and 
Lady  EavenshiU  were  about  to  issue  forth  to- 
gether for  a  walk  through  the  grounds ;  and  as  I 


was  in  the  entrance-haU  at  the  time,  I  thus  acci- 
dently  became  an  observer  of  the  scene  which 
took  place.  The  Bousteads— father,  mother,  and 
daughter — alighted  from  their  carriage;  and  Mr. 
Boustead,  in  his  loud  coarse  voice,  exclaimed, 
'•'Well,  my  lud,  we've  como  to  take  you  by 
storm !  We  had  nothing  better  to  do  to-day ; 
and  so  we  made  up  our  minds,  by  way  of  dese- 
cration  " 

"  Eecreation,  pa !"  was  Miss  Euphemia's  re- 
buking corrective. 

"WeU,  my  dear — resjpiration  then,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Boustead.  "And  so,  my  lud,  we  mean  to 
plant  ourselves  upon  you  for  tho  rest  of  tho 
day." 

]^Ir3.  Boustead  laughed  in  her  bassoon-liko 
tones,  as  if  she  thought  it  a  capital  joke  which 
familiar  friends  might  play  towards  each  other— 
namely,  to  come  suddenly  and  uninvited  to  din- 
ner: while  Miss  Boustead  giggled  and  simpered 
as  if  she  fidly  participated  in  the  diverting  cha- 
racter of  the  incident.  Now,  but  a  few  weeks 
back — and  perhaps  even  only  a  few  days — Lord 
and  Lady  EavenshiU  would  have  put  the  best 
possible  face  on  the  matter — would  have  forced 
themselves  to  laugh — and  would  have  assured 
theii-  "  exccUent  friends  "  the  Bousteads,  that  they 
were  most  welcome :  but  the  letters  recently  re- 
ceived from  their  son  in  London,  had  evidently 
produced  a  marveUous  alteration  of  circumstances. 
Lord  EavenshiU  drew  himself  up  with  the  coldesti 
aristocratic  dignity :  Lady  EavenshiU  stepped 
back,  and  acknowledged  with  a  glacial  reserve, 
the  forward  and  famiUar  advances  of  the  Bousteads. 
I  beUeve  that  his  lordship  did  unbend  so  far  as 
just  to  permit  Mr.  Boustead  to  get  possession  of 
his  forefinger  instead  of  grasping  the  entire  hand : 
but  I  am  confident  that  Lady  EavenshiU  affected 
not  to  perceive  that  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Boustead 
and  Euphemia  were  stretched  out  at  aU.  It  was 
impossible,  with  aU  their  sclf-sufiicieucy,  vanity, 
and  conceit,  that  the  Bousteads  could  avoid  ob- 
serving this  marked  and  deliberate  alteration  in 
the  demeanour  of  Lord  and  Lady  EavenshiU. 
They  did  notice  it :  they  were  at  once  struck  by 
it — and  for  a  few  instants  aU  three  stood  trans- 
fixed, perfectly  confounded. 

"  Why — what  the  dickens  does  this  mean '("  at 
length  ejaculated  Mr.  Boustead.  "I  hope  no 
oficnce,  my  lud  ?" 

'•'  Oifence  ?  Certainly  not,"  was  his  lordship's 
response,  delivered  in  the  most  chiUiag  accents. 
"  Only  her  ladyship  and  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  shaU  be  imable  to  have  the  honour  " — with  a 
shght  accentuation  on  the  word — "  to  receive  Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  Miss  Boustead  to-day." 

"Come,  come,  my  lud,"  exclaimed  the  capitalist, 
"  this  is  being  rayther  too  stiff  and  formular  :"— 
he  meant  formal;  but  the  mistake  passed  this 
time  uncorrected  by  his  daughter. 

"Mr.  Boustead,"  answered  Lord  EavenshiU, 
with  immense  and  overwhelming  dignity,  "  I  aUow 
no  man  to  set  himself  up  as  the  judge  of  my 
actions." 

Again  did  the  Bousteads  look  completely  con- 
founded :  it  was  evident  to  them  that  they  had 
not  mistaken  the  demeanour  of  Lord  and  Lady 
EavenshiU— but  that  it  was  studiously,  delibe- 
rately, intcntionaUy  cold. 

"  My  lud,"  said  the   capitalist,  now  suddenly 
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assuming  an  insolent  air  of  defiance,  "  I  demand 
cxiJlanations.  "WTien  friends  come  in  this  promis- 
cuous way,  they  had  no  ought  to  be  treated  with 
difference." 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  responded  tho  nobleman, 
"  that  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Boustead  were  ever 
entitled  to  consider  themselves  tho  friends  of  the 
family  whereof  I  have  the  pride  and  honour  to  be 
the  head." 

"  Then,  by  Jove !"  thundered  forth  Mr.  Boustead, 
"  we  have  been  completely  humbugged !  I  have 
been  made  an  ass  of :  you,  my  dear," — speaking 
to  his  wife — "area  foolj  and  you,  Phemy,  are 
jilted !" 

Miss  Boustead  sent  forth  a  piercing  shi-iek,  and 
immediately  went  off  into  hysterics, — from  which 
however  she  recovered  as  rapidly ; — for  her  father, 
shaking  her  roughly  by  the  shoidder,  while  the 
mother  held  her  in  her  arms,  exclaimed  in  his 
coarse  voice,  '•'  Come  gal — none  of  this  nonsense  ! 
Let's  show  that  we  are  as  good  as  them  any  day 
in  the  week.  "Why,  what's  a  pauper  broken-down 
Lord,  that  hasn't  got  a  guinea  to  bless  himself 
with  ?" 

"John,"  said  Lord  EavenshiU,  turning  with 
calm  and  stately  dignity  towards  one  of  the  foot- 
men standing  near ;  "  kick  this  insolent  jjlebeian 
down  the  steps  :" — but  John,  not  exactly  thinking 
his  master  was  serious,  contented  himself  with 
saying,  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  and  only  shuffled  about 
on  the  spot  where  ho  stood. 

"  I'll  be  revenged  for  this !"  thujidercd  forth 
the  capitalist,  marching  back  to  his  carriage. 

"And  so  you  call  yourself  a  lady?"  cried  Mrs. 
Boustead,  thro^dng  this  taunt  at  my  mistress. 
"  In  my  opinion  a  lady  is  a  lady  which  can  keep 
up  appearances  as  such." 

"  You  may  tell  your  coxcomb  son  that  I  never 
co^dd  bear  him !"  shrieked  forth  Euphcmia,  her 
whole  form  convulsed  and  her  accents  inflected 
with  hysterical  rage.  "  I  meant  to  have  written 
him  a  note  to-morrow  to  break  off  the  engage- 
ment— that  I  did  !     Pa  knows  it — and  ma  too  !" 

"  But  we'll  have  our  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise," roared  forth  Mr.  Boustead  from  the  interior 
of  his  carriage,  into  which  he  had  very  courteously 
and  politely  rushed  before  handing  in  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ravenshill  paid  no  farther  at- 
tention to  the  irate  family;  but,  descendiug  the 
steps,  proceeded  in  a  leisurely  manner  along  tho 
gravel-walk  in  one  direction — while  the  vehicle, 
turning  round,  rolled  off  in  another. 

Such  was  tho  scene  of  which  I  became  a  wit- 
ness. I  do  not  however  think  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Ravenshill  foresaw  that  it  woiUd  assume 
quite  so  violent  an  aspect,  when  they  first  put  on 
tliat  air  of  cold  reserve  wherewith  to  receive  the 
Boustcads,  and  which  they  probably  thought  would 
overpower  and  annihilate  them  completely.  It 
was  now  evident  enough  that  all  ideas  of  a  matri- 
monial alliance  in  that  quarter  were  completely 
abandoned,  even  as  a  last  resource  and  as  an  alter- 
native which  it  was  at  all  worth  while  reserving  to 
fall  back  upon :  so  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn, 
was  that  the  EavenshiU  family  were  perfectly 
sure  of  the  match  with  Miss  Jenkinson  coming 
off. 

On  the  following  day  fresh  letters  arrived  from 
London  for  my  lord  and  her  ladyship ;  and  imme- 


diately after  their  receipt,  commands  were  issued 
that  preparations  should  be  made  for  their  prompt 
departure  for  tho  metropolis.  At  first  I  was  terri- 
bly alarmed  lest  I  should  be  included  amongst  those 
domestics  who  were  to  accompany  my  lord  and 
her  ladyship  :  for  I  by  no  means  relished  the  idea 
of  returning  to  the  capital,  and  thus  standing  a 
chance  of  falling  into  the  power  of  Mr.  Lanover. 
But  I  was  soon  relieved  from  this  apprehension, 
as  only  one  traveUing-carriage  was  to  set  out — 
one  valet  and  one  maid  only  to  accompany  it. 
That  same  day  they  set  off, — my  lord  and  her 
ladyship  being  no  doubt  very  anxious  to  be  in- 
troduced to  their  future  daughter-in-law :  and  in 
the  servants' -hall  it  was  surmised,  from  something 
her  ladyship  had  let  drop  to  one  of  her  maids, 
that  the  nuptials  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walter  with 
Miss  Jenkinson  were  to  bo  celebrated  very 
shortly. 

I  could  not  help  remarking  that  within  the  next 
few  days  there  was  an  almost  incessant  calling  of 
tradesmen  from  the  town,  at  Charlton  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  interviews  with  the  steward, 
the  housekeeper,  and  the  butler.  Tradesmen  from 
Exeter,  who  likewise  furnished  certain  goods  to 
the  mansion,  paid  similar  visits ;  and  I  gathered 
from  the  conversation  of  my  fellow-servants  that 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  match  being 
broken  off  between  Mr.  Walter  and  Miss  Boustead, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  apparently  abrupt  de- 
parture of  my  lord  and  her  ladyship — the  trades- 
men had  experienced  quite  a  panic,  fearing  lest  tho 
report  of  another  marriage  being  on  the  tapis  was 
a  mere  delusion.  It  was  however  apparent  that 
they  for  the  most  part  received  satisfactory  assur- 
ances from  the  chiefs  of  the  domestic  household ;  as 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  went  away 
contented.  But  still  it  was  not  invariably  so  :  for 
five  or  six  of  them  grumbled  openly  and  loudly, — 
not  even  hesitating  to  hint  that  from  something 
they  had  heard,  his  lordship's  affairs  were  in  a 
state  hopelessly  beyond  redemption,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  an  alliance  Mr.  Walter  might  contract. 
It  was  tolerably  evident — and  indeed,  was  soon 
known  for  a  certainty — that  Mr.  Boustead,  furious 
at  the  disappointment  of  his  hope  to  become  con- 
nected -nith  the  EavenshiU  family,  had  been  doing 
his  best  to  produce  this  panic  amongst  the  trades- 
men, and  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  his  own 
peculiar  knowledge  of  his  lordship's  affairs  to  pro- 
pagate these  very  serious  rumours  to  which  some 
of  the  creditors  alluded. 

I  remember  that  one  tradesman  —  a  wine- 
merchant  residing  at  Exeter  —  was  exceedingly 
plain  and  peremptory  in  the  nature  of  the  obser- 
vations which  he  made.  He  arrived  in  his  gig 
one  afternoon — was  closctted  for  some  time  with 
both  the  steward  and  butler — and  when  he  issued 
forth  from  the  private  room  of  the  former,  he 
looked  particularly  dissatisfied. 

"WeU,"  he  said,  as  ho  stalked  along  the  pas- 
sage towards  the  servants'  entrance,  at  which  his 
gig  was  standing, — and  he  spoke  very  loud  as  he 
adcbessed  himself  to  the  steward, — "you  under- 
stand me.  I  have  waited  long  enough.  Two 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  to  a  provincial 
wine-merchant  is  rather  too  much.  I  have  got  his 
lordship's  warrant-of-attorney ;  and  if  within  one 
month  from  this  date,  my  claim  is  not  paid,  I  will 
send  the  bailiffs  into  the  house.     So  don't  let  his 
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lordship  be  deceived  in  the  matter :  for  I  am  re- 
solved. It  has  been  nothing  but  promises,  and 
shufflings,  and  puttings-off,  and  subterfuges  for  a 
long  time  past." 

The  irate  wine-merchant  ascended  into  his  gig : 
but  again,  ere  he  drove  away,  he  bade  the  steward 
bear  in  mind  what  he  had  said,  and  fail  not  to 
communicate  his  intentions  to  Lord  Eavenshill. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  heard  the  servants  talk- 
inc  about  something  fresh  which  had  come  to 
theu-  knowledge  respecting  Mr.  Boustead's  pro- 
ceedings. It  appeared  that  his  lordship  had  a 
great  many  bUls  of  exchange  floating  about  in  the 
town  and  likewise  at  Exeter :  and  all  those  which 
were  not  yet  due,  the  jilted  Euphemia's  father  was 
getting  into  his  own  hands, — evidently  for  the 
pm'posc  of  rendering  himself  a  creditor  of  Lord 
Eavenshill,  so  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  accelerating  the  ruin  which  he  predicted  as 
close  at  hand. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of 
my  lord  and  her  ladyship,  when  one  morning — as 
I  entered  the  servants' -hall,  shortly  after  the 
letter-bag  had  been  brought  from  the  town — I 
was  struck  by  the  mysteriously  foreboding  looks  of 
my  fellow-domestics,  and  the  ominous  whispers 
which  were  passing  amongst  them.  Presently  one 
of  the  footmen  said,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
"  Well,  Joseph,  I  am  afi."aid  it  is  all  up  with  that 
affair  in  London :  the  match  is  broken  off — and 
young  master  has  been  woimded  in  a  duel." 

"  Mr.  Walter  woimded  in  a  duel !"  I  exclaimed 
in  perfect  astonishment,  and  likewise  much 
alarmed :  for  with  aU  his  faults,  there  was  some- 
thing in  bim  that  I  liked,  especially  as  I  was 
aware  how  cruelly  he  had  been  deceived  and  duped 
in  money-affairs  by  his  father. 

"  Yes — such  is  the  report  which  by  means  of  a 
few  hurried  lines  written  by  her  ladyship's  maid 
to  Emily," — alluding  to  another  of  the  tire-women, 
— "has  just  reached  us.  But  we  know  nothing 
more  of  the  dotaUs  —  not  even  with  whom  Mr. 
Walter  has  fought.  My  lord  and  her  ladyship 
will  be  back  at  the  Ilall  to-night." 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

ME.  EIDLET. 

Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
travelling-carriage  was  descried  entering  the  park ; 
and  as  it  approached  the  mansion,  tliose  domestics 
who  were  assembled  in  the  hall  to  receive  my  lord 
and  her  ladyship,  expressed  by  their  countenances 
the  anxiety  they  felt  as  to  whether  the  looks  of 
those  who  were  coming  would  confirm  the  inaus- 
picious tidings  received  in  the  morning.  It  was 
indeed  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  servants  gene- 
rally, on  account  of  the  large  arrears  of  wages 
due  to  us  all ;  and  there  was  likewise  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  prospect  of  the  downfall  of  the  family 
and  the  triumph  of  the  vindictive  Bousteads. 

The  traveUing-carriage  rolled  up  to  the  entrance: 
Charles  Linton  sat  upon  the  bos — the  valet  and 
the  maid  in  the  rumble  behind ;  and  the  expression 
of  their  features  was  indeed  at  the  first  glance  but 
little  reassuring.  The  door  of  the  equipage  was 
hastily  opened:  his  lordship  descended  first — and 


presented  his  arm  to  assist  her  ladyship  in  alight- 
ing. His  countenance  was  more  than  usually 
pale  :  it  looked  haggard  and  careworn.  He  trem- 
bled too  with  an  evident  nervousness,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  shock.  Her  ladyship  was  ill  and  suf- 
fering ;  and  she  leant  with  visible  heaviness  upon 
her  husband's  arm  as  she  ascended  the  flight  of 
steps  to  the  entrance-haU.  But  Mr.  Walter  had 
not  accompanied  his  father  and  mother  home !  My 
first  impression  therefore  was — and  equally  that  of 
the  other  domestics — that  he  must  have  been  very 
seriously  wounded  indeed.  How  cruel  in  such  a 
case  for  his  parents  to  have  abandoned  him,  and 
to  have  come  away  without  him !  Such  was  the 
thought  that  flashed  to  my  mind ;  but  as  I  pre- 
sently learnt,  I  did  them  an  injustice  :  for  in  the 
servants'  hall  it  was  soon  known  that  his  woimd 
was  sUght — that  he  might  have  travelled  if  he  had 
chosen — but  that  under  existing  circumstances  ho 
had  refused  to  come  back  to  Devonshu-e. 

But  I  must  return  to  Lord  EavenshiU  and  her 
ladyship,  as  they  fijst  appeared  when  alighting 
from  the  carriage.  They  had  about  them  that 
undefinable  but  yet  intelligible  air  which  too 
painfully  denotes  the  consciousness  of  blighted 
expectations,  ruined  hopes,  and  approaching  down- 
fall. Whatsoever  attempt  they  might  both  have 
made  to  veil  or  subdue  the  betrayal  of  aU.  they  felt, 
was  now  but  too  ineffectual :  their  cold  aristocratic 
pride — their  severe  patrician  reserve — afforded  not 
a  mantle  wherein  to  enwrap  their  emotions.  They 
passed  on  into  the  dining-room  j  and  there  it  was 
immediately  requisite  to  supply  wine-and- water  for 
her  ladyship,  as  she  was  overcome  to  such  a  degree 
as  almost  to  sink  off  in  a  swoon. 

That  night — before  the  hour  for  retiring  arrived 
— Chai'les  Lintoa  beckoned  me  to  accompany  him 
for  a  walk  in  the  back-garden ;  and  when  we  were 
alone  together,  he  said,  "Now,  Joseph,  aU  my 
worst  fears,  which  I  expressed  to  you  many  montha 
ago,  are  about  to  be  confii-med.  So  sui-ely  as  you 
behold  those  black  clouds  gathering  over  the  sky 
and  threatening  a  storm,  are  the  dark  clouds  of 
ruin  already  assembling  quickly  above  this  man- 
sion, full  soon  to  burst !" 

'•'Ai'c  his  lordship's  prospects  indeed  so  hope- 
less f "  I  asked,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow. 

'•'  A  miracle  alone  can  save  this  devoted  family, 
Josexjh,"  responded  Linton,  in  gloomy  accents ; 
"  and  it  will  not  be  wrought,  because  the  age  for 
mu'acles  is  gone  by.  Ko  man  has  ever  played  his 
cards  worse  than  his  lordship  did  on  that  day  when 
he  broke  off  with  the  Bousteads.  Contemptible  as 
such  an  aUiance  would  have  been,  it  nevertheless 
might  have  proved  his  salvation.  Now  all  is  over ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  officials  of  the  law  will 
doubtless  be  in  possession  here." 

"  Is  the  contemplated  match  between  Mr.  Walter 
and  Miss  Jenkinson  completely  broken  off  ?" 

'•'  Most  completely,"  was  the  response.  "  That 
duel,  and  other  circumstances " 

«  Ah,  the  duel !"  I  said :  "but  with  whom  did 
Mr.  Walter  fight  i" 

"You  remember,"  rejoined  Charles,  "that  I 
one  day  gave  you  some  little  explanations  about  a 
certain  Miss  Alicia  Cuthbert,  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  supposed  to  be  enamoured  of  her — 
namely,  Captain  Berkeley.  It  was  with  this  Cap- 
tain Berkeley  that  ili-.  Walter  exchanged  shots, 
and  by  whom  he  vras  wounded  in  the  right  arm. 
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You.  will  liave  no  diSiciilty  in  guessing  tliat  the 
duel  arose  from  tliat  very  affair  in  which  you, 
when  dressed  in  female  apparel,  played  so  singular 
a  part.  But  I  wiU  give  you  a  few  particulars, 
Joseph.  No  match  could  have  been  more  eligible 
for  Mr.  "Walter  than  the  one  which  was  settled 
to  take  place  with  Miss  Jenkinson.  His  family 
wanted  money — hcr's  wanted  a  patrician  alliance ; 
and  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  when  Mr.  Walter 
spoke  to  her  father,  with  the  young  lady's  consent, 
lie  very  frankly  explained  his  position  in  a  j)ecu- 
niai'y  point  of  view,  and  the  encumbrances  that 
are  upon  the  estates  to  which  he  is  the  heir. 
Sir.  Jenkinson  probably  knew  all  these  things 
before :  but  doubtless  our  yoxmg  master's  candour 
made  a  favoiurable  impression  upon  him.  It  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Walter  should  be  received  as  the 
yoimg  lady's  suitor;  and  my  lord  and  her  lady- 
ship arrived  from  the  country  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  their  future  daughter-in-law  and  her 
parents.  They  took  up  their  abode  at  the  town- 
mansion,  where  Mr.  Ravenshill  had  been  residing 
ever  since  we  left  the  HaU  six  months  back ;  and 
all  seemed  to  go  on  well  and  comfortable  for  a 
fortnight.  But  then  came  anonymous  letters 
from  Devonshire  to  old  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  the 
young  lady,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Walter  had 
been  engaged  to  Miss  Boustead — that  he  had 
broken  off  the  match  under  very  dishonourable 
circumstances — and  that  he  had  been  served  by 
Mr.  Boustead'a  attorney  with  a  notice  of  action 
for  breach  of  promise.  This  ratelligence  troubled 
the  Jonkinsons  very  much;  but  I  beHeve  that 
such  explanations  were  given  as  would  have  satis- 
fied them,  had  not  other  untoward  cireu.mstances, 
producing  a  complete  exposure,  followed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  first.  A  grand  party  was 
given  by  some  family  in  Belgravo  Square,  at 
which  the  Jenkinsons  were  present,  as  was  also 
Mr.  Walter  :  but  my  lord  and  her  ladyship  were 
not — I  forget  exactly  why.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cuth- 
bort  were  amongst  the  guests;  and  when  Mr. 
Walter  cndeavoiu'ed  to  pay  his  respects  to  them, 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  him.  This  was  seen 
by  the  Jenkinsons;  but  even  that  incident  he 
might  have  explained  away,  were  it  not  for  what 
followed.  Late  in  the  evening  Captain  Berkeley 
made  Ms  appearance;  and  while  Mr.  Eavenshill 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Jenkinson 
—to  whom  he  always  took  care  to  be  particularly 
courteous  and  polite — Captaia  Berkeley  accosted 
them  ;  and  said  to  our  young  master, '  Tbw  are  a 
scoundrel — a  liar — mid  a  forger  !  To-morrozo 
morning  you  will  hear  from  me,  if  I  hear  not 
from  you.' — He  then  walked  away  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  as  coolly  and  collectedly  as  if  he  had 
merely  been  exchanging  some  complimentary  ex- 
pressions, instead  of  flinging  those  terrible  accu- 
sations at  Mr.  Ravenshill.  No  one  save  Mr. 
Jenkinson  overheard  what  had  passed:  it  was 
therefore  evidently  done  by  Captain  Berkeley  for 
the  express  purpose  of  exposing  our  yoimg  master 
to  that  gentleman.  You  may  conceive,  Joseph, 
that  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  astounded  at  what  had 
taken  place :  but  Mr.  Walter  no  doubt  enjoined 
him  to  subdue  his  emotions,  so  as  to  prevent 
creating  a  scandal  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of 
their  mutual  friends.  Mr.  Jenkinson  immediately 
retired  with  his  MTfe  and  daughter;  and  Mr. 
Walter  left  soon  afterwards.     The  next  morning 


he  and  Captain  Berkeley  fought  near  Hampstcad ; 
and  as  you  abeady  know,  our  young  master  was 
woimded  in  the  {irm.  On  the  following  day  Mr. 
E-avenshiU  left  abruptly  for  the  Continent:  but 
before  he  went,  he  told  me  that  he  could  no  longer 
afford  to  keep  a  valet  for  his  own  special  attend- 
ance,  and  that  I  mxist  thenceforth  consider  that 
I  belonged  entirely  to  his  lordship's  household. 
Poor  yoimg  gentleman !  I  pitied  him  deeply.  I 
besought  him  to  let  me  accompany  him, — giving 
him  to  understand  as  plauily  as  I  could,  that  re- 
muneration was  of  no  consequence  until  he  should 
see  better  times :  but  he  only  shook  his  head  in  a 
gloomy  manner  and  with  a  sickly  smile — then 
abruptly  quitted  the  room." 

"  This  is  indeed  most  sad,"  I  observed,  feeling 
acutely  pained  on  Mr.  Walter's  account. 

"  This  happened  the  day  before  yesterday," 
added  Charles ;  "  and  early  yesterday  morning,  the 
travelling  carriage  was  got  in  readiness,  and  my 
lord  and  lady  set  out  again  for  Devonshire." 

"  But  wherefore  did  Captain  Berkeley,"  I  asked, 
"  addi-ess  such  severe  taunts  as  those  to  Mr. 
Walter  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  comprehend,  Joseph  ?"  asked  Lin- 
ton. "  It  was  evidently  by  means  of  a  forged  note, 
purporting  to  be  sent  by  Captain  Berkeley,  that  it 
was  hoped  to  entice  Miss  Cuthbert  to  the  post- 
chaise  that  night  you  were  taken  for  her.  Tho 
stratagem  must  however  have  been  seen  through, 
and  the  authors  of  it  suspected.  Thus,  you  per- 
ceive, the  scandal  of  this  circumstance  following  so 
close  upon  the  one  respecting  Miss  Boustead,  natiu-- 
ally  caused  the  Jenkinsons  to  break  off  the  match. 
They  had  seen  that  Mi*.  Eavenshill  was  cut  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Cuthbert — which  fuUy  corroborated  the 
rumour  that  reached  their  ears  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  duel." 

"  And  do  you  know,"  I  inquired,  "  on  what 
terms  Mr.  EavenshiU  parted  from  his  father  and 
mother  ?" 

'•  No — I  obtained  no  knowledge  on  that  point," 
responded  Linton.  "But  I  am  aware  that  Mr. 
Eavenshill  quitted  the  house  abruptly,  and  without 
bidding  them  farewell.  What  might  have  previ- 
ously passed  between  them,  I  know  not.  Her 
ladyship,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  most  di-eadfully 
cut  vip :  she  cannot  conceal  aU  she  suffers, — but 
she  conceals  a  part ;  and  therefore  we  may  judge 
how  acute  must  be  the  anguish  thus  experienced, 
when  it  cannot  be  entirely  hidden  by  a  woman  of 
her  strong  mind.  As  for  his  lordship,  he  too  must 
suffer  profoundly:  for  he  likemso  betrays  out- 
wardly some  portion  of  his  care  and  woe." 

Charles  and  I  remained  in  the  garden  talking 
for  some  little  time  longer ;  and  then  we  sought 
our  respective  chambers.  I  could  not  helji  won- 
dering why  Lord  and  Lady  EavenshiU  should  have 
come  back  to  the  mansion  in  Devonshire ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  when  Linton  and  I  were  again 
talking  together,  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject. 

"The  scandal  created  by  the  duel  and  other 
rumours  that  were  afloat,"  answered  Charles, 
"  was  too  great  for  my  lord  and  her  ladyship  to 
remain  in  London,  or  even  so  near  London  as 
Eavenshill  House ;  and  they  had  therefore  really 
no  alternative  but  to  come  back  to  Devonshii'c. 
Besides,  liis  lordship  must  face  his  creditors :  ho 
must  be  upon  the  spot  when  the  crisis  comes.  I 
suppose  that  he  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
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make  some  fresli  arrangements,  and  stave  off  the 
evil  day.  He  has  gone  by  himself  to  Exeter  this 
morning ;  and  he  was  up  at  an  early  hour  vnriting 
letters.  I  am  however  afraid,  Joseph,  that  things 
have  gone  much  too  far  to  be  amended — that  it  is 
too  late,  and  the  crisis  is  at  hand." 

His  lordship  did  not  return  from  Exeter,  which 
was  only  twenty  miles  distant,  imtU  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening;  and  when  he  descended  from  the 
carriage,  he  looked  so  haggard,  care-worn,  and 
fatigued,  as  to  seem  a  dozen  years  older  than  he 
was  a  fortnight  back.  Her  ladyship  had  kept  her 
chamber  all  day,  and  a  physician  from  the  town 
had  visited  her :  but  she  came  down  stairs  to  join  her 
husband  at  the  dinner- table ;  and  as  it  was  a  part  of 
my  duty  to  be  in  attendance,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  noticing  that  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  between 
them,  and  that  the  food  which  they  took  upon 
their  plates,  went  away  almost  vmtasted.  In  the 
servants'  hall  there  was  a  gloomy  feeling,  dis- 
played by  omiaous  looks  and  whispering  in  groups : 
while  every  one  felt  uneasy  and  imsettled.  In- 
deed, it  was  but  too  evident  that  Charles  Linton's 
opinion  was  general  through  the  household — that 
a  crisis  was  at  hand ! 

On  the  following  morning,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock, — just  as  the  carriage  was  in  readiness 
to  convey  his  lordship  into  the  town, — a  gig,  in 
which  throe  men  were  crowded,  was  seen  di-iving 
up  the  avenue ;  and  it  stopped  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  One  of  these  men  was  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  half-sporting  style,  with  tightly  fitting  drab 
trousers — a  cut-away  green  coat  and  brass  buttons 
— a  blue  neckerchief,  with  an  enormous  diamond 
pin — and  a  hat  having  very  wide  brims  and  bulging 
out  very  much  in  the  crown.  He  wore  a  great 
quantity  of  jewellery  about  his  person ;  but  had  a 
mean,  vile,  and  flashy  look,  which  altogether  ren- 
dered his  appearance  as  little  prepossessing  as 
possible.  His  two  companions  were  very  queer 
characters  indeed,  so  far  as  their  aspect  went. 
One  was  dressed  in  an  exceedingly  rusty  suit  of 
black :  the  coat  was  patched  at  the  elbows,  the 
trousers  at  the  knees  ;  and  the  new  piecings 
formed  a  most  disadvantageous  contrast  with  the 
general  seediness  of  the  garments  themselves. 
Several  buttons  were  deficient  on  coat  and  waist- 
coat ;  and  the  man's  linen  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
washed  in  coffee-cbegs.  The  other  individual  was 
still  more  remarkably  apparelled :  for  though  it 
was  the  sultry  month  of  August,  yet  ha  wore  a 
thick  great-coat  of  drab  colour,  which  had  evidently 
never  been  made  for  him,  inasmuch  as  its  skirts 
reached  the  ground.  It  was  stained  and  soiled  in 
many  places,  as  if  with  beer  ;  and  of  this  liquor 
both  the  man  himself  and  his  companion  in  rusty- 
black  were  redolent.  The  former  seemed  to  have 
just  disposed  of  a  biscuit,  or  a  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese,  as  the  gig  drove  up  to  the  Hall :  for  he 
was  munching  something  and  wiping  his  mouth 
on  the  sleeve  of  his  drab  coat. 

I  was  standing  on  the  stops  at  the  time  that 
the  gig  containing  these  three  curious  specimens 
of  humanity,  drove  up  :  and  I  was  instantaneously 
seized  with  a  suspicion  of  impending  evil, — which 
was  confirmed  by  an  ominous  ejaculation  which 
involuntarily  biurst  from  the  lips  of  the  hall-porter. 
The  individual  who  was  bedizened  with  the  jewel- 
lery, flung  the  reins  upon  the  horse's  back — leapt 
out  of  the  gig — and  motioned  for  his  companions, 


in  the  rusty  black  and  the  drab  coat  respectively, 
to  remain  seated  in  the  vehicle  for  the  present : 
then  pulling  out  his  card,  he  accosted  me  in  a  free- 
and-easy,  half-familiar  half-patronising  way,  ex- 
claiming, "I  say,  youngster,  just  take  my  card  to 
his  lordship ;  and  say  it's  Mr.  Eidloy  as  wishes  to 
have  a  few  words  with  his  lordship  very  particular 
indeed.  He'll  see  it's  of  the  firm  of  Sharpfist  and 
Eidley — and  he'll  know  who's  who  in  a  jiffey." 

I  experienced  a  strange  sort  of  feeling  —  half 
that  of  consternation,  and  half  that  of  a  cold 
shudder — the  former  as  if  smitten  by  some  sudden 
calamity,  the  latter  as  if  the  head  and  protruding 
tongue  of  a  reptile  were  thrust  out  at  me, — when 
I  took  the  dirty  piece  of  pasteboard  which  Mr. 
Eidley  presented.  I  did  not  hurry  away  as  ho 
seemed  to  expect  I  should :  I  was  for  the  moment 
nailed  to  the  spot.  I  took  the  card  mechanically : 
— mechanically  too  did  I  bend  my  eyes  upon  it ; 
and  there  was  no  longer  the  possibility  of  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  visit,  when  I  read  the 
words,  "Shaepfist  and  Ridley,  ^a;efcr.  Officers 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Devonshire." 

"  Now,  you  igster,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Eidley,  as  ho 
loxmged  against  the  door-post,  "why  don't  you 
cut  along  and  give  that  there  cUrd  ?  What  are 
you  standing  gaping  at  ?" 

"  Yes — go,  Joseph,"  said  the  hall-porter,  who, 
from  the  depth  of  his  huge  leathern  chair,  was 
surveying  Mr.  Eidley  with  immitigab)6  disgust: 
"  go  and  take  this  person's  card  to  his  ibrdship." 

"  Pussou  indeed  ?"  ejaculated  the  officer,  tm-ning 
round  and  fixing  an  insolent  stare  upon  the  hall- 
porter  :  "  who  calls  mo  a  pusson,  I  should  like  to 
know  P  Come  out  of  your  ivy-bush,  you  great 
big  red-faced  owl,  -with  your  scarlet  coat,  and  that 
powdered  wig  on  your  sconce." 

Indescribable  was  the  dignity  and  stateliness 
with  which  the  hall-porter  slowly  rose  from  his 
leathern  throne  :  and  bonding  a  sternly  scornful 
look  upon  Mr.  Ridley,  he  seemed  as  if  about  to 
take  summary  proceedings  to  eject  that  individual 
from  the  threshold.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
old  man  was  all  in  a  moment  smitten  with  the  re- 
collection that  the  fellow  came  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  law  j  for  his  manner  changed  in  a 
moment — he  appeared  to  feel  that  "  his  occupation 
was  gone"  —  and  sinking  back  into  his  huge 
leathern  chair,  he  positively  gave  vent  to  a  sob 

1   heard  it — and   I  likewise  saw  a  big  tear 

roll  down  each  cheek.  At  this  instant — ^just  as  I 
was  turning  away  to  hurry  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  deliver  the  card,  I  myself  being  much 
affected  by  that  display  of  feeling  on  the  old 
porter's  part — I  beheld  Ins  lordship  descending  the 
great  staircase. 

"Is  the  carriage  in  readiness?"  he  demanded 
in  his  usual  authoritative  manner :  and  this  man- 
ner, too,  had  become  blended  with  a  considerable 
petulance  since  his  return  from  London. 

"Ye-e-s,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  footmen 
standing  in  the  hall,  and  who  spoke  with  a  certain 
degree   of  hesitation   and  a   singularity   of  look  : 

"  the   carriage  is  in  readiness,  my  lord but, 

I  think  there  is  some  one,  my  lord,  that 
wishes " 

"  Here,  give  us  the  card,  yoimgster !"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Ridley,  snatching  it  out  of  my  hand.  "If 
you  was  my  lad,  I  would  lay  this  horsewhip  about 
your  back,  to  make  you  look  »  little  sharper :"— 
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then  advancing  through  the  hall,  he  slightly 
touched  his  hat,  without  taking  it  off ;  and  hand- 
ing his  lordship  the  card,  said,  "  I  am  ilr.  Eidley, 
my  lord — of  the  firm  of  Sharpfist  and  Ridley." 

The  moment  that  the  unfortunate  nobleman's 
eyes  encountered  the  liashly  dressed  individual, — 
and  before  tlie  latter  had  either  tendered  the  card, 
or  spoken  a  syllable  to  announce  himself, — I  noticed 
tliat  his  lordship  staggered  back  a  pace  or  two,  as 
if  stricken  a  sudden  blow  :  while  an  expression  of 
indescribable  anguish  passed  rapidly  over  his  fea- 
tures, which  turned  ghastly.  Instantaneously  re- 
covering himself  however,  he  waved  his  liaud 
quickly  to  stop  the  Sheriffs-officer  in  the  middle 
of  his  sentence  ;  and  beckoning  him  to  foUow,  led 
the  way  into  the  dining-room.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  bell  of  that  apartment 
rang:  one  of  the  footmen  hastened  to  answer  the 
summons — and  coming  forth  again  in  less  than  a 
minute,  he  said,  '•'"Where's  Emily?" — alluding  to 
lO 


one  of  her  ladyship's  maids.  I  saw  that  he  spoke 
in  a  hurried  and  excited  manner ;  and  as  Emily  at 
that  instant  mada  her  appearance  from  a  door  at 
the  extremity  of  the  hall,  he  hastened  towards  her. 
She  appeared  quite  confounded  by  the  announce- 
ment which  he  made,  and  which  I  was  at  no  loss 
to  guess  :  then  she  began  to  cry, — but  quickly 
wiping  her  eyes,  she  sped  up-stairs. 

"  Well,"  said  the  footman,  coming  across  the 
hall  and  speaking  to  the  porter,  "  this  is  a  bad  job 
— isn't  it  ?  But  it  was  foreseen.  His  lordship 
told  me  to  desire  Emily  to  go  up  and  break  as 
gently  as  she  can,  the  distressing  intelligence  to 
her  ladyship ;  so  that  it  may  not  reach  her  all  of  a 
sudden." 

The  door  of  the  dining-room  now  opened ;  and 
his  lordship  came  forth,  followed  by  Mr.  Ridley, 
who  had  his  hat  on :  so  that  I  really  do  believe  he 
had  not  taken  it  off  during  their  interview,  and 
that  his  lordship  felt  SD.nehow  or  .another  too  much 
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in  the  oflicer's  power,  or  else  was  too  much  de- 
pressed and  humiliated,  to  hint  at  his  discourtesy. 
The  nobleman  was  as  white  as  a  sheet :  his  form 
appeared  to  be  more  bowed  than  was  its  wont, — as 
if  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  his  house,  had 
fallen  likewise  -with  a  physical  weight  upon  his 
own  shoidders, — remaining  there  like  a  burthen 
which  must  bo  borne  and  could  not  be  cast  off. 

"Now,  Tom  Austin!"  exclaimed  the  Sheriff 's- 
ofScer,  advanciag  to  the  threshold  and  beckoning 
to  one  of  his  men  :  "  you  are  to  stay  here.  There's 
the  paper — and  his  lordship  has  said  that  you'll 
have  yoiu-  grub  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  the 
reg'lar  way." 

The  summons  made  to  the  gig  had  been  an- 
swered by  the  man  wearing  the  soiled  and  greasy 
drab-coat;  and  it  was  now  I  observed  that  the 
skirts  reached  to  the  ground. 

"  Werry  much  obleeged  to  his  lordship,"  said 
Tom  Austin,  carrying  his  hand  to  the  brim,  of  his 
battered  hat.  "  I've  no  doubt  I  shall  be  werry 
comfortable  here." 

"  Don't  be  afeard,  my  lord,  that  Tom  will  be  up 
to  any  tricks,"  observed  Mr.  llidley,  addressiug 
the  nobleman  and  pointing  to  the  man.  "  He's  a 
uncommon  quiet  sort  of  a  chap — a  say-nothing-to- 
nobody  kind  of  a  feller — and  doesn't  get  larking 
vnth  the  gals  or  what  not.  His  only  fault  is  that 
if  too  much  liquor  is  placed  in  his  way,  he'll  get  as 
drunk  as  blazes.  So  you  must  tell  the  butler,  my 
lord,  to  take  the  key  out  of  the  ale-tap.  Grood  day, 
my  lord." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Ridley  carried  his  hand 
just  half-way  to  the  front  of  his  hat ;  and  leaping 
up  into  the  gig,  drove  away. 

"You  will  take  this  person  to  the  servants' 
hall,"  said  Lord  Eavenshill,  beckoning  towards  him 
the  same  footman  who  had  previously  spoken  to 

Emily ;  "  and  let  him  have  his  meals  there at 

the  side-table  with  the  scullions,"  added  his  lord- 
ship; these  last  words  being  delivered  in  what 
dramatic  authors  and  theatrical  folks  would  term 
"  an  aside." 

Tom  Austin  accordingly  followed  the  footman 
from  the  hall ;  and  I  could  not  help  observing  the 
contrast  between  the  tall,  well-fed,  gorgeously- 
attired  livery  servant, — and  the  shambling,  shuf- 
fling, dii'ty,  ill-looking  fellow  who  was  at  his  heels. 
His  lordship  counter-ordered  the  carriage,  and 
proceeded  slowly  up-stairs — I  believe  to  her  lady- 
ship's chamber.  Thus  the  crisis  had  come  at  last : 
the  first  stroke  of  the  knell  of  the  Eavenshill 
house  had  sounded  portentously  upon  every  ear : 
the  first  gripe  of  the  law's  hand  was  fastened  u^jon 
the  property  of  this  doomed  family. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  learnt  from  Charles 
Linton  that  the  execution  was  put  in  by  that 
Exeter  wine-merchant  whose  threatcnings  I  had 
overheard.  It  was  only  for  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds — a  small  sum,  one  would  think, 
for  a  nobleman  possessed  of  such  immense  estates, 
producing  such  large  revenues :  but  it  was  only 
too  evident  that  his  lordship  could  not  command 
the  amoimt — and  even  if  ho  could,  its  payment 
wovdd  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the 
ocean  when  all  the  other  enormous  liabilities  wore 
taken  into  consideration.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Eid'iey  called  again — had  another  interview 
with  his  lordship — and  placed  three  or  four  fresh 
papers  in  Tom  Austin's  hands :    so  it  was  soon 


known  that  additional  seizures  had  taken  place. 
For  several  successive  days  these  visits  on  the 
Sheriff 's-oflicer's  part  were  renewed,  every  time 
to  put  in  fresh  executions:  for  when  once  the 
intelligence  was  spread  in  the  neighbouring  town 
and  at  Exeter  that  the  bailiffs  were  in  possession 
at  Charlton  Hall,  the  creditors  appeared  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
sought  to  enforce  their  claims. 


CHAPTER   XVir. 

THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION. 

Theoughoxjt  my  long  and  varied  experiences, 
which  arc  to  be  fully  recorded  in  the  course  of 
these  memoirs,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
encountered  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Austin.  So  far  from  justifying  any  one  of  the 
eulogiums  which  Mr.  Ridley  had  passed  upon  him 
the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  Hall,  he  was  in 
every  detail  the  very  opposite.  Instead  of  being 
a  silent  person,  he  was  the  most  garrulous  in- 
dividual that  ever  was:  indeed,  he  would  talk 
from  morning  to  night,  if  ho  could  get  any  body 
to  listen  to  him.  But  his  whole  conversation  was 
connected  with  sheriffs' -officers,  executions,  cap- 
tions,  levyingg,  sales,  warrants-of-attorney,  cogno- 
vits, jf?./rt.'s,  ca.  sa.'s,  and  in  short  every  possible 
process  relating  to  debtor  and  creditor.  In  these 
respects  he  certainly  possessed  a  marvellous  fund 
of  anecdote;  and  he  chuckled  over  all  kinds  of 
rogueries,  chicaneries,  and  double-dealings  whereby 
he  had  known  debtors  to  outwit  their  creditors, 
or  creditors  to  take  unconscionable  advantage  of 
debtors, — with  a  zest  and  a  ffusto  as  if  they  were 
the  most  ca2:)ital  jokes  and  the  finest  exploits  in 
the  whole  world. 

He  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  disgusting 
men  as  to  his  own  person  that  could  be  weU  con- 
ceived,— not  thinking  of  taking  the  trouble  to 
wash  himself  oftener  than  every  other  day — and 
then  only  having  what  he  called  "  a  rinse  "  at  the 
pump  instead  of  using  the  bason  and  ewer  which 
were  of  course  provided  in  the  chamber  allotted 
him.  As  for  shaving,  this  performance  he  could 
only  bring  his  mind  to  about  every  fourth  or 
fifth  day;  and  in  respect  to  his  hair,  I  do  not. 
think  it  was  combed  all  the  time  he  was  in  pos- 
session— which  was  about  six  weeks.  He  might 
have  blacked  his  shoes  if  he  had  chosen — but  he 
did  not ;  and  they  remained  encrusted  with  mud 
(picked  up  during  the  rainy  weather  before  he 
came  to  the  HaU)  the  whole  time  he  was  there. 

As  for  eating  and  drinking,  Thomas  Austin 
was  never  at  a  loss :  he  was  always  hungry  and 
always  thirsty.  Every  half-hour  dm-ing  the  day 
he  might  be  seen  mimching  bread  and  cheese,  or 
eating  a  piece  of  bread  and  cold  meat  -with  a 
clasp  knife, — never  on  these  occasions  seeming  to 
recollect  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  world 
as  a  plate.  As  often  as  he  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  sneaked  with  a  mug  in  his  hand — (he 
always  preferred  a  mug  to  a  glass) — to  the  ale- 
barrel  ;  and  as  he  was  seldom  interfered  vnth,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Ridley's  advice  to  the  contrary, 
he  was  invariably  in  a  state  of  intoxication  by 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening— sometimes  so 
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early  as  mid-day.  During  the  brief  intervals  be- 
tween liis  countless  repasts,  he  would  seek  some 
nook  in  the  back  part  of  the  premises  ;  and  pre- 
ferring an  inverted  tub  or  a  pail  turned  topsy- 
turvy to  a  chair,  would  sit  smoking  a  short  pipe 
in  a  kind  of  half-di-owsy,  half-ruminatiiig  fashion. 
But,  as  above  stated,  when  he  could  get  anybody 
to  listen  to  his  stories,  he  would  even  forget  his 
bread  and  cold  meat — would  lay  dovra  his  pipe — 
and  talk  away  as  long  as  he  was  attended  to. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Austin's : — 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  told  you  about  that  there 
business  of  Sir  George  Dashwood's.  Ah!  Sir 
George  was  a  fine  fi'ller :  he  had  throe  thousand 
a  year,  and  spent  thirty.  Took  his  bottled  ale 
and  cherry-brandy  for  breakfast — his  bottled  ala 
and  cherry-brandy  again  for  lunch — his  three 
bottles  of  wine  every  day  for  dinner — and  was 
carried  up  to  bed  every  night  of  his  life.  That's 
what  I  call  doing  the  thing  slap-up  :  that's  the 
way  a  genelman  ought  to  live !  None  of  your 
tea  and  slops  for  breakfast — your  one  glass  of 
shen-y  and  biscuit  for  lunch — and  your  pint  of 
wine  for  dinner — then  coffee  and  slops  again  in 
the  drawing-room — and  then  walking  up  to  bed 
as  steady  and  sober  as  if  you  hadn't  got  a  flunkey 
to  carry  you.  That's  not  what  I  calls  life :  it's 
only  a  wishy-washy  kind  of  existence.  Ah !  Sir 
George  Dashwood — or  Georgy  Dashwood  as  we 
used  to  call  him — did  things  better  than  that :  he 
would  have  scorned  his-self  if  he  had  been  caught 
going  to  bed  sober,  and  couldn't  have  a-beared  to 
look  his  walley-de-shamble  in  the  face  nest  morn- 
ing if  he  hadn't  been  "carried  up  quite  blazing. 
TVell,  I  needn't  tell  you — cos  why  you  must  all 
have  hecrd  it — that  Sir  George  had  a  'lovely  place 
called  Dashwood  Park,  about  fifteen  mile  t'other 
side  of  Exeter ;  and  he  run  through  all  his  pro- 
perly in  a  matter  of  five  year  arter  he  come  of 
age  :  so  he  was  only  twenty-six  when  ho  was 
ruined.  Ah  !  a  prime  feller  was  Georgy — always 
three  or  four  prize-fighters  staying  at  his  house, 
dining  at  his  table,  and  treated  just  for  all  the 
world  as  well  as  his-self.  Well,  von  day — that's 
about  seven  year  ago  now — Eidley  says  to  me, 
says  h^,  '  I  say,  Tom,  you  and  me  must  just  go 
down  to  Georgj'  Dashwood's  and  take  possession.' 
— So  we  gets  into  the  gig,  and  down  we  drives  to 
George's,  getting  there  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
arternoon,  just  as  Georgy  and  his  friends  was  a 
sitting  do-wn  to  lunch.  There  was  a  dozen  on  'em  ; 
and  such  prime  company !  There  was  Tim  Bul- 
lockhead,  the  Champion  of  England ;  and  a  couple 
of  other  milling  coves — regular  smashers  of  their 
kind.  Then  there  was  honest  Jack  Eobins,  the 
horse-chaunter.  Ah!  he  knowed  a  trick  or  two 
I  about  bosses — didn't  he  ?  that's  all !  And  then 
there  was  a  couple  of  splendid  chaps  as  kept 
fighting  cocks  ;  and  there  was  three  jockies,  and 
Ben  Snelling  the  trainer.  A  sharp  feller  was 
Ben!  Howsomever,  I  don't  recoUect  who  the 
rest  was :  but  I  know  they  was  all  of  the  right 
sort ;  and  they  was  setting  at  table,  drinking  the 
bottled  ale  and  the  cheiTy-brandy,  and  kicking 
up  such  a  thundering  row,  when  me  and  Eidley 
goes  in.  So  the  instant  we  enters,  Georgy  twigs 
us,  and  gives  us  each  such  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  as  if  we  was  his  best  friends  and  had  come 
to  do  him  a  sarvice.     So  he  makes  us  sit   down  ; 


and  we  gets  so  precious  jolly,  that  when  Ridley 
wanted  to  go  away,  he  was  too  drunk  to  get  into 
his  gig ;  and  Georgy  and  the  others  puts  him 
imder  the  pump,  and  pumps  on  him  for  ten 
minutes,  tUl  he  was  nigh  drownded — but  quite 
sober.  So  away  he  goes — and  I  was  left  in  pos- 
session." 

At  this  part  of  his  story,  Tom  Austin  was  wont 
to  pause  and  assiune  a  very  complaisant  look,  as  if 
mentally  contemplating  with  infinite  satisfaction  the 
pumping  feat  and  the  jocose  hilarity  of  Sir  George 
Dashwood  and  his  delectable  friends. 

"  Well,"  he  resumed,  "  I  never  had  such  a  time 
of  it  in  all  my  life.  I  was  in  possession  about 
three  months,  Sir  George  keeping  off  the  sale  by 
feeing  Sharpfist  and  Eidley  ten  pound  a  veek ;  and 
I  never  goes  to  beil  soljcr  the  whole  time.  Often 
and  often  I  was  blind  drunk  at  noon ;  and  led  such 
a  game  I  raly  began  to  think  I  was  a  tip-top 
genelman  myself.  Georgy  gave  me  this  coat,  he 
did  :  so  you  see  I've  had  it  a  matter  oi  seven  year: 
it  isn't  veared  out  yet.  I  keep's  it  for  poor 
George's  sake.  At  last  things  coiddn't  go  on  no 
longer  :  no  more  fees  was  coming  lor  Sharpfist  and 
Eidley.  So  von  day  down  comes  Eidley  vi-ith  the 
hauctionecr  to  take  the  walJyation.  Georgy 
seemed  to  get  happier  the  nearer  the  time  came ; 
and  he  used  to  say  to  me,  slapping  me  on  the 
shoxilder — for  Georgy  and  me  was  quite  lormiliar, 
• — '  Tom,'  says  he,  '  I've  had  five  year  on  it,  and 
that's  enow  for  any  genelman  as  calls  his-£eL  a 
genelman.  A  short  life  and  a  merry  von,'  says  he : 
'  that's  my  maxim.  I  think  I  should  have  been 
happier,  Tom,  if  I'd  gone  a  little  faster.  IIo^vm- 
somever,  Tom,'  says  he,  '  I've  done  it  up  brown 
enough;  and  that's  a  blessing.  "When's  the  sale, 
Tom  ?' — In  three  days,  sir,'  says  I. — '  Worry  good, 
Tom,'  says  he :  '  we'll  spree  it  out  tUl  the  last. 
They  let  lis  drink  the  wine :  so  arter  all,  there's 
uothink  to  say  agin  your  peojile,  Tom.' — And  for 
them  thi'ee  days  we  did  keep  it  up  too,  I  can  teU 
you, — every  one  going  blazing  di-unk  to  bed,  ser- 
vants and  all,  except  Georgy  his-self ;  and  for  them 
three  days  he  used  to  sleep  luider  the  table  where 
he  tumbled  down,  cos  why  his  walley-de-shambles 
was  too  tosticated  to  carry  him  up  as  they  was 
wont  to  do.  They  just  managed  to  got  to  their 
rooms :  but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  reach  his'n. 
Well,  the  morning  of  the  sale  comes  :  every  winder 
of  the  old  manor-house  was  kivered  with  posting- 
bills  ;  and  there  was  a  precious  lot  of  brokers  and 
what  not,  assembled  in  the  haU,  where  the  sale 
took  place.  All  went  on  pleasant  enough, — Georgy 
sitting  close  to  the  hauctioneer  and  cracking  his 
jokes  as  harticle  after  harticle  was  knocked  down. 
Well,  at  two  o'clock  there  was  lunch ;  and  Georgy 
was  the  gayest  of  the  gay, — singing,  and  laughing, 
and  telUng  such  capital  stories,  he  kept  us  all  in  a 
roo-ar.  The  hauctioneer  lunched  \nth  us ;  and 
Georgy  tried  hard  to  make  him  drunk,  but 
coiddn't.  Well,  when  the  hauctioneer  gets  up 
from  lunch,  and  says,  says  he,  '  Kow,  Sir  George, 
with  your  leave,  we'll  go  back  and  knock  off  this 
here  little  business,' — Georgy  says,  says  he,  'Just 
von  glass  of  champagne  all  round,  cos  I  sec  by  the 
katdog  the  wines  is  to  be  sold  next;  and  when 
vonce  they're  knocked  down,  I  sha'u't  have  no 
more  right  to  touch  a  single  bottle.' — So  a  dozen  of 
champagne  and  glasses  was  ordered  up  all  at 
vonce.     The  glasses  was  filled;  and  Georgy  says, 


says  he,  '  Now  I'll  give  jcr  a  toast,'  sajs  lie. — So 
we  all  gets  up  too  ;  and  he  says,  says  he,  '  Here's 
the  health  of  the  chap  whomsoever  he  was,  that 
inwented  the  maxiui  a  sJiort  life  and  a  merry  von.' 
'— So  we  all  cries  out,  '  Brayvo  !  hooray !'  and  we 
pats  our  glasses  to  our  lips.  But  at  that  werry 
same  moment  I  sees  Georgy  take  summut  out  of 
his  veskit-poeket,  though  I  didn't  know  nuffin  at 
the  time  what  it  were  :  but  as  he  holds  his  glass 
in  von  hand  he  seems  to  put  t'other  over  it  for  an 
instant :  then  quick  as  thought  he  drains  his  glass 
■^and  down  he  tumbles,  stone  dead.  He  had  pi- 
Boned  his-self." 

The  listener  to  this  anecdote  would  naturally 
express  his  horror  in  some  way  or  another — either 
by  an  ejaculation  or  a  gesture  :  whereupon  it  was 
Tom  Austin's  wont  to  look  half-indignantly  at 
such  conduct ;  and  say  in  a  sort  of  scornful 
manner,  '"'  Well,  how  would  you  have  a  genelmau 
of  that  stamp  end  his  days  ?  You  wouldn't  have 
him  go  and  break  stones  in  the  road  and  lower 
his-self  to  labom*  and  wulgarity  —  would  yer? 
Deuce  a  bit  on't !  Georgy  Dashwood  wasn't  that 
kind  of  chap.  I  on'y  wishes  as  how  everybody 
where  I'm  in  possession,  was  like  him — that  I 
does !" 

This  anecdote  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
told,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  pleasant  and  agreeable  character  which  the 
servants  at  Charlton  Hall  had  amongst  them,  in 
the  person  oi  Thomas  Austin.  But  I  wUl  not 
dwell  at  any  greater  length  upon  the  attributes, 
either  physical  or  mental,  of  the  man  in  possession: 
other  matters  of  graver  and  more  important  in- 
terest demand  my  attention. 

I  have  already  said  that  fresh  executions  kept 
pouring  into  Charlton  Hall ;  and  these  were  on 
the  part  of  the  numerous  tradesmen  of  the  ad- 
jacent town  and  the  city  of  Escter,  who  had  been 
wont  to  supply  the  household.  Intelligence  was 
soon  whispered  at  the  Hall  that  seizures  on  the 
part  ot  London  creditors  had  been  effected  at  the 
town-mansion,  and  at  EavcnshUl  House  near  Eich- 
mond.  Thus  was  the  work  cf  ruin  going  rapidly 
on  in  respect  to  this  doomed  family.  It  was  not 
confined  to  one  sjiot — it  was  not  limited  to  one 
part  of  their  possessions  :  it  spread  like  wildfire — 
and  wherever  there  was  property  to  seize,  the 
hand  of  the  law  made  its  grasp.  Her  ladyship 
kept  entirely  to  her  own  chamber :  his  lordship 
seldom  crossed  the  threshold  of  Charlton  Hall; 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  merely  to  walk  for  a 
short  half-hour  in  the  garden,  where  he  plunged 
into  the  seclusion  of  shady  avenues.  He  went 
not  to  the  town  nor  to  Exeter :  he  made  no  visible, 
effort  to  check  the  portentous  tide  of  ruin  that 
was  rolling  in  upon  him.  Yet  I  do  not  think  he 
had  altogether  lost  his  energies :  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  if  there  had  been  a  single  straw 
of  hope  to  clutch  at,  he  was  the  man  to  make  the 
attempt,  however  desperate,  to  save  himself.  But 
doubtless  he  saw  that  it  was  all  in  vain :  doubtless 
the  fearful  conviction  was  too  deeply  stamped 
upon  his  soul  that  ruin  was  inevitable,  and  that  he 
could  no  more  contend  against  the  advancing  rush 
of  the  overwhelming  torrent  than  an  enfeebled 
swimmer  could  struggle  ■with  the  rapids  of  Nia- 
gara. 

Moreover,  Lord  EavenshiU  must  of  course  have 
known  that  even  the  worst  had  not   yet   come ; 


and  that  while  day  after  day  kept  up  the  suc- 
cession of  destructive  blows,  harder  and  sterner 
ones  yet  remained  to  be  dealt.  Three  weeks  after 
the  first  seizure  was  put  in,  Mr.  Boustead  asserted 
his  claim  in  a  similar  manner  for  about  ten 
thousand  pounds,  —  this  being  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  various  bills  of  exchange  which 
he  had  contrived  to  get  into  his  possession.  It 
was  understood  at  the  Hall  that  his  lordship  felt 
this  blow  most  severely :  and  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  have 
contemplated  with  bitterest  regret  having  so  in- 
solently, and  even  rudely,  broken  off  a  connexion 
which — however  impalatable  to  himself,  his  ■wife, 
and  his  son — had  nevertheless  been  positively 
courted  and  encouraged  in  the  origin  by  them- 
selves. In  the  second  place,  he  must  have  deeply 
felt  that  had  this  connexion  been  persevered  in 
aad  consolidated,  it  would  have  proved  the  means 
of  saving  his  family  from  so  much  degradation, 
and  his  fortimes  from  the  catastrophe  of  ruin. 

A  week  after  Mr.  Boustead's  execution  was  put 
in,  a  lawyer  came  down  from  London,  and  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  local  Sheriff's  officers 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  itself  on  behalf  of 
the  mortgagees  :  for  it  appeared  that  this  process 
was  admissible  on  account  of  the  papers  which  his 
lordship  had  so  rashly  and  wickedly  persuaded  his 
son  ilr.  EavenshUl  to  sign.  Thus,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  first 
seizure,  the  whole  property,  personal  and  landed, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  law  ;  and 
instead  of  one  man  in  possession,  we  had  several. 

But  aU  this  time  not  a  word  was  said  to  the 
domestics  relative  to  the  chance — or  rather  the 
certainty  of  the  household  being  broken  up.  No 
warning  was  given  to  us  in  respect  to  leaving;  and 
as  for  wages,  months  had  passed  since  we  had 
received  even  an  instalment  of  the  arrears.  Every- 
thing was  in  a  state  of  unsettled  feverishness ;  and 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  his  lord- 
ship was  so  cruelly  placed,  no  applications  were 
made  to  him  by  any  of  the  servants  on  the 
score  of  money-matters.  I  should  observe  that 
although  several  of  the  surroimding  nobility  and 
gentry  continued  to  caU  as  usual,  just  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  were  taking  place, — the 
reply  given  by  the  hall-porter  was  always  that  his 
lordship  was  not  at  home,  and  that  her  ladyship 
was  too  ill  to  quit  her  chamber.  No  dinner- 
parties, nor  balls,  nor  soirees  now  enlivened  the 
Hall — no  roseate  floods  of  luxury  filled  the  spa- 
cious saloons :  no  silvery  voices  of  mirth  and 
gaiety,  nor  sounds  of  music,  broke  in  upon  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  scene.  And  yet  it  was  not 
altogether  monotonous :  for,  as  above  hinted,  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law 
sustained  a  feverish  excitement,  and  one  that  was 
truly  impleasant  for  every  soul  beneath  that  roof. 

One  forenoon,  about  five  weeks  after  the  first 
seizure,  I  was  much  astonished,  while  conversing 
■with  the  hall-porter,  to  behold  the  gaudy  equipage 
of  Mr.  Boustead  approaching  up  the  carriage-drive; 
and  on  stopping  at  the  entrance,  that  gentleman 
himself  alighted. 

"  Go  and  see  what  he  wants,  Joseph,"  said  the 
haU-porter,  speaking  in  a  quick  voice,  and  -with  an 
expression  of  countenance  indicating  that  a  sudden 
hope  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind. 

I  accordingly  hurried  do^wn  the  steps,  and  Mr. 
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Boustead  said,  "  His  lordship  has  requested  me  to 
call :  you  wUl  denounce  me  at  once." 

Had  Miss  Euphemia  been  present,  she  would 
perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  gentle  correction,  have 
reminded  her  father  that  he  had  wrongly  spoken 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word :  but  he  came  alone, 
neither  his  wife  nor  daughter  being  with  him.  I 
hastened  to  show  him  into  the  dining-room, — 
whUe  a  footman  hurried  up-stairs  to  acquaint  his 
lordship  with  this  arrrival.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
nobleman  descended  the  stairs ;  and  though  pale 
even  to  ghastliness — as  for  weeks  past  he  had  been 
— it  was  nevertheless  evident  that  he  had  armed 
himself  with  a  certain  degree  of  calm  severity  and 
resigned  fortitude ;  as  if  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  proffer  overtiu-es  for  a  reconciliation,  he  pur- 
posed to  do  so  with  a  becoming  dignity,  and  to 
exhibit  no  disappointment  if  they  should  be 
rejected.  He  entered  the  dining-room;  and  for 
two  hoiu:s  did  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Boustead 
remain  in  conference  together.  At  the  expii-ation 
of  that  time  they  issued  forth, — the  nobleman 
accompanying  the  capitalist  as  far  as  the  threshold 
of  the  hall ;  and  as  the  latter  entered  his  carriage, 
his  lordship  bowed  with  a  sort  of  condescending 
affability.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this 
visit  gave  rise  to  many  conjectures  and  speculations 
in  the  servants'  hall ;  and  every  one  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  lead  to  some  great  change  in 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  This  hope  did  not 
appear  to  be  without  foxmdation, — when,  on  the 
following  day  his  lordship  gave  orders  that  Mr. 
Eavenshill's  chamber  was  to  be  got  in  readiness 
for  his  reception,  he  being  about  to  return  to  the 
Hall.  Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
day,  a  postchaise-and-four  drove  up  to  the  mansion; 
and  Mr.  Walter  alighted. 

Heavens,  how  changed  he  was !  Pale,  haggard, 
and  care-worn,  he  looked  a  dozen  years  older  than 
when  I  had  last  seen  him  seven  or  eight  months 
back :  he  was  but  the  ghost  of  his  former  self ! 
Lord  Eavenshill,  having  doubtless  perceived  the 
approach  of  the  vehicle,  came  down  from  the 
drawing-room  to  meet  his  son.  I  saw  by  the 
nobleman's  manner  that  he  meant  to  embrace  him: 
but  the  greeting  on  Mr.  Walter's  part  was  cold 
and  distant ;  and  the  smUe  which  for  a  moment 
appeared  upon  his  lip,  was  sickly  and  wan. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

THE   BILLET. 

On  the  following  day  Lady  Eavenshill  descended 
from  her  own  chamber  to  the  drawing-room,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  executions  had  been  placed 
in  the  house.  She  also  was  frightfully  altered, — 
looking  pale  as  a  spectre,  and  thin  even  to  emacia- 
tion. She  was  apparelled  with  her  accustomed 
elegance ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  hideous 
mockery  in  that  gay  raiment  clothing  one  whose 
personal  appearance  was  so  corpse-like  and  so 
ghastly.  In  the  afternoon  the  Bousteads'  equipage 
arrived  at  the  hall ;  and  this  time  the  capitalist 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daiighter.  Their 
visit  did  not  extend  beyond  half-an-hour ;  and 
when  they  took  their  departure,  Lord  EavenshUl 
and  his  son  escorted   them  to   the    carriage, —  I 


Euphemia  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  latter.  It 
was  therefore  evident  that  a  reconciliation  had 
been  eJQfected,  and  that  the  matrimonial  project  was 
revived. 

On  the  following  day  the  Bousteads  came  again; 
and  this  time  their  stay  was  prolonged  to  an  hour. 
But  the  men  in  possession  were  not  withdrawn  : 
they  received  no  intimation  that  any  change  in 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  likely  to  take  place : 
aU  seemed  thus  far  enveloped  in  mystery.  In  the 
evening,  however,  of  that  second  day  of  the 
Bousteads'  visit,  Charles  Linton  gave  me  some 
little  intelligence. 

"  Mr.  Eavenshill,"  he  said,  "  hinted  to  me  just 
now  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  is  to  be 
married  by  special  license  to  Miss  Boustead.  The 
ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  Hall,  and  %vith 
the  strictest  privacy.  No  guests  are  to  be  invited, 
beyond  the  actual  bridal-party ;  and  immediately 
after  the  solemnization,  Mr.  Eavenshill  and  his 
bride  wiU  leave  for  Torquay.  I  am  not  to  men- 
tion this  to  the  servants  generally :  perhaps  Mr. 
EavenshiU  would  not  even  have  thus  far  made  me 
his  confidant,  only  that  I  am  to  accompany  him, — 
and  moreover  he  is  evidently  mindful  of  my  con- 
duct towards  him,  when  after  the  duel  in  London 
I  besought  that  he  would  not  discharge  me  from 
his  service  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  inability  to 
remunerate  me." 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  debts  will  all  be  paid  and 
the  men  in  possession  will  be  withdrawn  ?  Ah ! 
I  can  assure  you,  Charles,"  I  went  on  to  observe, 
"  that  I  shall  be  truly  rejoiced  to  behold  such  a 
sudden  change  in  his  lordship's  circimistances." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  Joseph,  that  it  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  pecuniary  expediency ;  and 
that  Mr.  Eavenshill  has  consented  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  save  his  family  from  ruin.  Ah !  it  was 
with  a  ghastly  look  of  despair  that  he  spoke  the 
few  words  which  gave  me  the  knowledge  I  have 
just  imparted  to  you.  As  a  matter  of  course,  old 
Boustead  will  not  part  with  a  single  shilling  until 
he  has  seen  the  nuptial-knot  tied ;  and  therefore  I 
suppose  all  the  legal  processes  wUl  go  on  just  the 
same  until  the  last  instant, — when  the  capitalist 
vdll  produce  his  money-bags.  But  you  must  not 
say  a  word  of  all  this  to  any  of  the  other  ser- 
vants." 

I  promised  compliance  with  Linton's  injunction ; 
and  therefore  with  the  household  generally  every- 
thing continued  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery — save 
and  except  so  far  as  conjectm-e  enabled  the  do- 
mestics to  penetrate  somewhat  into  the  new  ar- 
rangements that  were  progressing.  But  they  were 
very  far  from  surmising  that  the  intended  mar- 
riage was  so  close  at  hand.  On  the  following 
morning  their  hopes  of  an  amicable  settlement  of 
his  lordship's  affairs  were  considerably  damped, 
when  Mr.  Eidley  and  an  auctioneer  came  over 
from  Exeter  to  take  the  necessary  preliminaries  for 
the  sale  of  the  personal  property,  which  was  fixed 
for  the  third  day  thence.  Catalogues  had  been 
already  printed ;  and  now  commenced  the  process 
of  affixing  tickets,  with  numerals  upon  them,  to 
every  article  throughout  the  mansion.  In  this 
service  the  men  in  possession  were  all  included  : 
most  of  the  domestics  were  likewise  called  upon  to 
help,  the  steward  intimating  that  it  was  by  his 
lordship's  orders,  so  as  to  prevent  the  myrmidons 
of  the   law  from  penetrating  into    the  private 
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apartments.  Ah!  methouglit  the  celebration  of 
a  marriage  imder  such  circumstances, — a  marriage 
to  take  place  in  a  drawing-room  where  every  article 
of  furniture  and  every  ornament,  even  to  the  most 
trifling  nicknack,  was  ticketed  for  sale, — must  at 
least  be  a  singular  if  not  an  ominous  spectacle ! 
The  Boustcads  paid  their  usual  visit  on  this  day : 
and  his  lordship,  on  seeing  them  to  then*  carriage, 
was  far  more  courteously  polite  than  ever  I  had 
before  observed  him  to  bo  towards  the  capitalist 
and  his  family.  As  for  IVIr.  Walter, — his  bearing 
towards  Euphcmia  was  that  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man ;  but  cold,  reserved,  and  constrained How 

was  it  possible  for  it  to  be  otherwise  ? 

It  was  verging  towards  sunset  on  that  same 
day,  that  I  walked  forth  alone  through  the  grounds, 
— my  services  not  being  in  any  •way  required  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  Hall.  I  had  thu.s  strolled 
to  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  wrapped  up  in  my 
reflections, — when  I  observed  a  lady  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  the  road.  As  she  drew 
nearer,  I  saw  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful. 
Her  age  could  not  have  been  more  than  one-and- 
twenty :  she  was  tall  and  finely  formed, — elegance 
and  grace  characterizing  her  whole  appearance. 
Her  hair  was  dark — her  eyes  of  a  deep  blue  :  she 
looked  pale — but  not  with  a  pallor  that  seemed 
natural.  It  was  evidently  the  result  of  fatigue  or 
care — perhaps  both  combined;  and  as  I  drew 
nearer,  I  likewise  noticed  that  there  was  the 
glitter  of  suspense  and  imeasiness  in  those  beau- 
teous eyes  of  her's.  She  surveyed  me  very  hard, 
as  if  she  wished  to  speak  :  but  as  she  did  not  im- 
mediately address  me,  I  passed  her  by.  Having 
proceeded  perhaps  for  twenty  paces,  wondering 
who  she  could  be,  and  whether  she  was  going  to 
the  Hall, — marvellmg  likewise  that  she  should  be 
by  herself,  and  on  foot,  at  that  time  of  the  evening, 
as  well  as  in  so  lonely  a  place, — I  looked  back. 
She  was  standing  on  the  spot  where  I  had  passed 
her,  gazing  after  me.  I  stopped  short,  hesitating 
whether  to  accost  her  with  some  question,— such 
as  if  she  had  lost  her  way  and  was  seeking  any 
particular  destination  ? — when  she  beckoned  me 
towards  her.  I  hastened  to  obey  the  summons : 
but  even  when  I  accosted  her,  she  still  appeared 
uncertain  what  to  say,  or  whether  to  speak  at  all. 
At  length,  with  a  visible  effort,  she  put  aside  all 
farther  hesitation ;  and  observed,  "  You  are  in  the 
service  of  Lord  Ravenshill  ?" 

"  I  am,  madam,"  was  my  answer ;  "  and  if  I 
could  do  anything  to  oblige  you,  I  shall  be  truly 
happy." 

Again  she  smweyed  me  with  penetrating  ear- 
nestness ;  and  after  a  long  pause  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  audible  and  perhaps  involuntai-y  musing, 
"Yes — I  think  I  can  trust  you.  Your  appear- 
ance  But   will   you   do   me    a   favour  ?"    she 

asked,  thus  suddenly»interrupting  herself:  "  and  I 
will  reward  you  liberally." 

"  I  do  not  need  any  reward,  madam,"  was  my 
immediate  response :  "  but  whatsoever  services  I 
can  render,  you  may  command  them." 

"  I  see  that  I  am  not  deceived  in  you,"  the 
young  lady  observed :  "  you  arc  evidently  above 
your  position.     Do  not  think  ill  of  me    that    I 

have    thus   addressed  you still  more,  do   not 

think  ill  of  me  for  the  favour  I  am  about  to 
solicit  at  your  hands." 

There  was  so  much  sweetness  in  her  manner, — 


so  much  kind  yet  perfectly  lady-like  and  dignified 
affability,— that  I  was  much  prepossessed  on  her 
behalf.  She  seemed  uneasy,  and  even  excited — 
as  if  hope  and  fear  were  struggling  in  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  certain  not  to  think  Ul  of  you,  madam," 
I  hastened  to  observe  :  "  for  I  am  confident  you 
could  enjoin  me  no  task  which  I  may  not  honour- 
ably and  becomingly  fidfil." 

"At  least  promise  me  this,"  she  hastily  ex- 
claimed,— "  that  if  when  I  have  named  my  re- 
quest— which  is  a  simple,  though  it  may  appear  a 
strange  one — you  should  have  any  scrujiiles  in 
granting  it,  you  ^vill  not  breathe  to  a  soul  the 
circumstance  that  you  have  met  me  here,  or  that 
such  a  favour  has  been  sought  at  your  hands." 

"  Most  faithfully  do  I  give  that  promise,"  was 
my  rejoinder. 

She  di-ew  forth  a  note  from  a  reticule  which 
she  carried  in  her  hand : — the  hand  too  which  held 
that  note,  trembled  visibly;  and  I  observed  the 
blood  mantle  upon  her  cheeks — then  vanish  again 
as  suddenly,  leaving  them  by  the  contrast  paler 
than  they  were  before.  Methought  that  some 
powerful  inward  struggle  was  taking  ijlace— a 
struggle  perhaps  between  the  prideful  modesty  of 
her  sex,  and  some  other  as  well  as  more  tender 
feeluig.  She  looked  at  the  note  and  then  at  me  : 
hesitation  and  reluctance  marked  her  conduct. 
But  again  exhibiting  a  suddenness  of  decision, 
she  said,  "Will  you  undertake — with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  likewise  with  the  strictest 
secrecy — to  place  this  note  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Eavenshill  ?" 

"I  will,"  was  my  prompt  answer  : — for  I  could 
not  possibly  conceive  that  I  was  doing  wrong  in 
complying  with  a  request  put  by  one  so  lady-like, 
so  beautiful,  and  whose  motives  for  her  present 
proceeding  were  evidently  of  such  importance  as 
to  struggle  successfully  against  her  innate  sense  of 
modesty.  "Within  an  hour  from  the  present 
time,"  I  went  on  to  observe,  "Mr.  Ravenshill 
shall  have  this  note— and  no  one  shall  see  me  give 
it  him." 

"  Thanks — a  thousand  thanks !"  answered  the 
lady :  then,  with  a  renewal  of  her  hesitating 
manner,  she  drew  her  purse  forth  from  her  reti- 
cule, saying,  "  Shall  I  insult  you  if " 

"  Not  for  the  \Yorld  ^^'ill  I  accept  the  slightest 
rewai'd !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Fear  not  that  your 
errand  will  be  unfaithfully  or  clumsily  executed  :" — ■ 
and  with  these  words  I  darted  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hall. 

Looking  back  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  few  minutes,  I 
perceived  a  post-chaise  hastening  along  the  road 
which  boimded  the  park;  and  I  therefore  con- 
cluded it  was  this  vehicle  which  had  brought  the 
lady  thither,  and  in  wliich  she  was  now  taking  her 
departure.  On  I  sped  towards  the  mansion, — 
feeling  as  if  I  were  the  messenger  of  good  tidings, 
but  without  having  the  slightest  comprehension  of 
what  their  nature  could  be.  As  I  neared  the 
Hall,  I  was  much  gratified  on  beholding  Mr. 
Eavenshill  himself  issuing  forth,— doubtless  for 
the  purpose  of  roaming  in  solitude  and  giving 
way  without  restraint  to  his  mournful  reflections. 
In  a  fcw^  minutes  I  was  by  his  side ;  and  as  he 
stopped  short  abruptly,  he  doubtless  saw  by  my 
features  that  I  had  something  of  importance  to 
commmiicate. 

"What  is  it,  Joseph  ?"  he  asked.     "Any  new 
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calamity  ?" — and  an  expression  of  anguished  bit- 
terness passed  over  liis  features. 

"I  hope  not,  sir — I  think  not,"  was  my  re- 
sponse :  and  I  tendered  him  the  billet. 

"  Ah  !"  he  ejaculated,  instantaneously  recog- 
nising the  writing,  which  was  in  a  beautifid  fluent 
female  hand;  and  all  in  a  moment  did  joy,  sus- 
pense, and  amazement  succeed  that  other  look 
which  I  had  just  observed  on  his  countenance. 
"  "Who  gave  you  this  ?  how  did  it  come  ?" 

But  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  he  tore 
open  the  billet.  The  lines  it  contained  were  evi- 
dently few — for  they  were  quickly  scanned  by  his 
eager  eyes :  yet  great  must  have  been  their  im- 
portance, for  the  ejaculation  '•'  Thank  God !"  fell 
in  fervent  accents  from  his  lips.  He  seemed  to 
be  overpowered  by  his  joy ;  and  tears  gushed  forth 
from  his  eyes, — as  if  some  tremendous  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  his  soul,  and  the  sense  of  reUef 
foimd  its  natural  issue  in  those  tears.  For  more 
than  a  minute  he  thus  remained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  feelings, — apparently  unconscious 
that  I  was  standing  near  and  observing  him.  I 
should  have  retired  at  once,  only  that  I  knew 
there  were  questions  which  he  must  desire  to  put 
to  me. 

"  Who  gave  you  this  note,   Joseph  ?"  he  at 

length  asked.     "  Tell  me  quick who  gave  it  to 

you  ?" 

"  A  young  lady " 

"  Ah !  it  is  she  herself  then  !  And  what  said 
she  ?" 

"The  lady  merely  asked  me,"  I  responded, 
"  to  do  her  a  service — which  I  willingly  under- 
took  " 

"  And  she  enjoined  you  to  secrecy — did  she 
not  r"  interrupted  Mr.  Eavenshill. 

'•  Yes,  sir  :  and  that  injunction  I  shall  assuredly 
obey." 

'"You  are  a  good  youth,  Joseph,"  cried  my 
young  master, — "  an  excellent  youth !  I  must  re- 
ward you  liberally " 

'■  No,  su',"  I  answered,  "  The  young  lady  her- 
self proffered  me  a  recompense  :  but  I  respectfully 
declined  it." 

"Well,  go,  Joseph — retiu'n  to  the  Hall,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Eavenshill,  evidently  under  the  es- 
citoment  of  these  new  feelings  of  hope  and  joy 
wherewith  the  letter  had  inspired  him.  "But 
for  heaven's  sake,  breathe  not  a  syllable- " 

"  No,  sir — not "  a  syllable  to  a  soul.  Believe 
me,  I  am  incapable  of  such  foUy  and  treachery  :" 
— and  with  these  words,  I  hastened  away,  my 
heart  rejoicing  at  the  sudden  change  which  had 
been  eflected  by  the  billet  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Eavenshill. 

I  did  not  see  ray  young  master  any  more  that 
evening;  and  when  I  descended  from  my  bod- 
room  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  I  foimd 
three  or  four  of  the  servants,  together  with  Thomas 
Austin  and  the  other  men  in  possession,  con- 
versing in  an  excited  way,  relative  to  an  incident 
that  appeared  to  be  involved  in  some  degree  of 
mystery. 

"  It's  of  no  use  a-talking  like  this  here,"  said 
Tom  Austin,  as  he  cut  a  piece  of  cold  meat  on  a 
slice  of  bread,  and  began  munching  the  little 
refection  to  stay  his  stomach  ere  breakfast  should 
be  served  up  :  "  it's  my  dooty  to  see  as  how  the 
doors  and  gates  is  all  locked  afore  going  up  to 


bed ;  and  I'll  be  on  my  salwation  hoath  that  I  see 
the  back-door  and  the  garden-gate  all  as  right  as 
trivets." 

"But  who  could  have  gone  out,  then,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night — or  else  early  this  morning 
before  anybody  was  up  ?"  demanded  one  of  the 
footmen  angrily.  "  It  must  lie  with  some  of  you 
chaps," — addressing  himself  scornfully  to  the  men 
in  possession :  "  and  I  for  one  don't  mean  to  be 
got  into  a  scrape  by  any  such  nonsense  as  this." 

As  I  listened  to  the  colloquy  which  was  thus 
progressing,  a  vague  suspicion  stole  into  my  mind ; 
and  I  looked  about  for  Charles  Linton,  in  order 
to  see  whether  he  had  as  yet  been  up  to  call 
Mr.  Eavenshill, — who,  I  should  observe,  was  ac- 
customed to  rise  early.  But  I  could  not  find 
him ;  and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  work  specially 
belonging  to  Charles,  was  not  yet  commenced.  I 
ascended  to  his  chamber :  he  was  not  there.  I 
went  down  stau's  again — waited  for  another  half- 
hour — and  then  inquired  of  some  of  my  fellow- 
servants  if  they  had  seen  Charles  ?  The  response 
was  in  the  negative :  so  I  took  a  pitcher  of  hot 
water ;  and  again  ascending  the  stairs,  proceeded 
this  time  to  Mr.  Eavenshill's  apartment.  It  was 
unoccupied;  and  on  the  table  lay  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  lordship.  I  then  knew  that  my 
suspicion  was  correct : — Mr.  Walter  had  evidently 
fied! 

I  took  the  letter — went  down  stairs — and  com- 
municated the  circumstance.  The  domestics  were 
all  astonished ;  and  they  instantaneously  began 
speculating  and  conjecturing  what  this  sudden  dis- 
appearance could  mean :  for  it  was  clear  enough 
that  ACr.  Eavenshill  was  gone,  and  that  Charles 
Linton  had  accompanied  him.  The  general  and 
most  natui'al  supposition  was,  that  our  young  mas- 
ter had  departed  in  order  to  avoid  being  dragged 
into  an  alliance  Mith  Miss  Boustcad :  though  none 
of  the  servants  were  aware  that  this  marriage  had 
been  so  positively  and  definitely  fixed  for  that 
very  day.  I  could  perhaps  have  thrown  a  little 
more  light  on  the  subject — for  it  was  evident 
enough  to  me  that  Mr.  Walter  had  found  a  far 
more  suitable  bride  in  the  fair  writer  of  the  billet, 
than  in  the  ugly  and  affected  Euphemia :  but  I  held 
my  peace,  and  hastened  to  take  the  letter  which 
my  young  master  had  left,  to  his  lordship. 

The  nobleman  had  only  just  descended  to  the 
breakfast-parlour  as  I  entered;  and  the  moment 
I  made  my  appearance,  he  said,  "  What,  have  the 
letters  come  so  early  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  I  answered — but  with  some  de- 
gree of  hesitation;  for  I  foresaw  that  a  fearful 
shock  was  about  to  be  occasioned  by  the  letter  I 
carried — "  I  found  this,  ray  lord,  on — on  the  table 
in  Mr.  EavenshUl's " 

"  What !  where  is  Mr.  Eavenshill  ?  where  is  my 
son  F"  ejaculated  his  lordship,  seized  with  misgiv- 
ings that  were  painfully  evident :  and  he  snatched 
up  the  letter  from  the  silver  salver — then  tearing 
it  open,  gave  vent  to  a  low  but  agonized  ejacula- 
tion, as  his  eyes  glanced  at  the  first  few  lines. 

I  -withdi'ew  from  the  breakfast-room,  and  pur- 
posely avoided  returning  immediately  to  the 
servants'  hall — as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned. 
I  went  and  walked  in  the  garden  irntU  I  thought 
breakfast  was  ready :  and  on  re-entering  the  house, 
I  foimd  the  utmost  excitement  prevailing  amongst 
the  domestics.     His  lordship  had  been  found  in  a 
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fit  in  tlie  breakfast-room :  her  ladyship  Tras  instan- 
taneously made  acquainted  with  the  cireurftstance ; 
— and  she,  on  reading  the  letter  which  was  dis- 
covered lying  open  on  the  carpet  as  it  had.  dropped 
from  her  husband's  hand,  had  likewise  fainted 
away.  They  had  however  both  been  recovered 
without  the  necessity  of  sending  for  medical  assist- 
ance ;  and  from  the  broken  sentences  to  which 
they  had  given  utterance  on  coming  back  to  con- 
sciousness, enough  was  gleaned  to  make  those  who 
attended  upon  them,  acquainted  with  what  had 
happened.  Mr.  Walter  had  indeed  stealthily  taken 
his  departure,  in  order  to  avoid  a  match  that  was 
hateful  to  him,  and  to  form  another  alliance  where 
his  heart  was  already  engaged. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  his  lordship  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  write  a  letter,  which  was 
immediately  sent  oflf  to  its  destination.  This  was 
to  Mr.  Boustead ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  difficult 
to  conjecture  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noxmcmg  the  definitive  breaking  off  of  the  match 
between  Mr.  EavenshUl  and  his  daughter.  A 
couple  of  hours  later,  a  postchaise-and-four  arrived 
from  the  town  :  for  Lord  EavenshUl  and  his  wife 
were  now  about  to  leave  their  stately  mansion — 
perhaps  for  ever. 

Although  it  was  difficult  to  experience  much 
sympathy  for  this  thoroughly  selfish  and  worldly- 
minded  couple,  it  was  nevertheless  painfid  to 
reflect  that  after  having  all  their  lives  been  accus- 
tomed to  ride  in  splendid  eqmpages  of  their  own, 
they  were  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  travel- 
ling in  a  hired  one — and  this  too  on  the  occasion 
of  bidding  farewell  to  the  home  where  they  had 
been  wont  to  entertain  such  brUliant  assemblages, 
and  where  they  had  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  luxury.  By  his  lordship's  express  command, 
the  domestics  aU  remained  in  the  servants'  hall,  at 
the  moment  of  departure, — with  the  exception  of 
one  valet  and  one  lady's-maid,  who  were  to  accom- 
pany them.  Their  pride  was  dominant  until  the 
very  last :  they  could  not  endiu-e  the  thought  of 
passing  out  of  that  mansion,  ruined  and  \mdone, 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  been  the  wit- 
nesses of  their  splendour.  Not  even  the  old  hall- 
porter  was  suffered  to  remain  at  his  post,  as  Lord 
and  Lady  Eavenshill  thus  issued  forth.  But 
doubtless  conjecture  was  busy  in  the  servants'  hall, 
at  the  time,  as  to  the  spectacle  which  the  noble- 
man and  his  wife  presented  to  the  two  domestics 
whom  they  had  chosen  to  follow  them  in  this 
phase  of  their  broken  fortunes.  Terrible  must 
have  been  their  feeUngs,  as  they  descended  the 
superb  staircase — as  they  passed  through  the 
spacious  hall — as  they  crossed  the  marble  threshold 
— and  as  they  entered  a  vehicle  the  appearance  of 
which  was  sordid  and  wretched  to  a  degree,  in 
comparison  with  their  own  travelling-barouche 
with  its  emblazoned  panels  and  its  luxurious 
cushions.  Doubtless  that  old  lord  exerted  aU  his 
energfy  to  conquer  his  emotions :  and  doubtless  the 
severe  pride  of  her  ladyship  made  her  keep  back 
her  tears  as  she  clung  to  her  husband's  arm.  At 
length  the  post-chaise  was  rolling  along  the  shady 
avenue  towards  the  park-gate :  but  every  featm-e 
of  the  scenery — every  tree  which  was  thus  passed — 
every  glimpe  of  a  browsing  deer  or  frisking 
fawn,  must  have  conjured  up  bitter,  bitter  asso- 
ciations of  the  past  in  the  minds  of  that  ruined 
nobleman  and  his  ujihappy  lady. 


Shortly  after  the  post-chaise  had  departed,  the 
steward  summoned  the  domestics  one  by  one  into 
his  own  room,  and  informed  us  that  by  agreement 
between  his  lordship  and  the  mortgagees  who  had 
seized  upon  the  estate,  we  were  all  to  be  paid  in 
fuU — ^for  which  purpose  the  funds  woiUd  be  forth- 
coming on  the  foUowing  day.  A  computation  was 
made  of  the  arrears  due  to  eaeh ;  and  it  was  im- 
derstood  that,  as  we  were  aU  to  leave  on  the 
morrow,  a  month's  wages  woxild  be  given  us  ia 
addition. 

On  the  foUowing  day  the  sale  of  the  furniture 
and  personal  property  commenced.  From  an  early 
hour,  vehicles  of  aU  kinds  began  arriving  in  rapid 
succession :  and  persons  on  foot,  likewise,  made 
their  appeai'ance  in  considerable  numbers  from  the 
adjacent  town.  Noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  latlies, 
dweUing  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  in  their  car- 
riages for  the  purpose  of  selecting  such  articles  as 
they  might  fancy  to  purchase, — some  remaining  to 
bid  for  them  in  person,  others  empowering  agents 
to  conduct  the  business  on  their  behalf.  Furni- 
ture-brokers, dealers  in  objects  of  vertu  and  cui-i- 
osity,  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  and  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  the  Jewish  fraternity,  —  some  from 
the  town,  some  from  Exeter,  others  from  remoter 
placM,  and  others  even  from  London — congregated 
at  Charlton  Hall.  The  place  was  like  a  fair : 
gaiety,  business,  and  bustle  pervaded  the  scene  : — 
of  sympathy  for  the  ruined  and  self-exUed  famUy, 
there  was  none ! 

Several  solicitors  and  Sheriff's-officers  were  like- 
wise in  attendance :  the  men  in  possession  ap- 
peared foU  of  importance,  and  gave  themselves 
extraordinary  airs, — with  the  exception  of  Tom 
Austin,  who  was  excessively  drunk  as  early  as 
eight  o'clock  on  this  memorable  morning;  and 
who,  having  been  missed  for  some  three  or  four 
hours,  was  at  length  discovered  sitting  in  the  beer- 
cellar  with  his  back  propped  up  against  the  ale- 
barrel, — a  sUce  of  bread,  a  piece  of  cold  meat,  and 
his  clasp-knife  lying  beside  him, — he  being  actuaUy 
too  far  gone  even  to  cut  his  food  or  convey  it  to 
his  lips.  But  it  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  the 
sale  commenced, — the  auctioneer  removing  from 
room  to  room  as  he  successively  disposed  of  their 
cjutcnts  in  detaU.  The  spectacle  for  one  who 
could  sympathize  with  the  ruined  family,  was  of 
an  exceeding  moiu'nful  interest.  Articles  which 
had  evidently  cost  large  sums  when  originally 
purchased,  were  now  knocked  down  at  compara- 
tively trifling  amounts :  furniture,  plate,  china, 
time-pieces,  mantle  ornaments,  lustres,  candelabra, 
pictures,  curiosities,  and  valuables  of  aU  sorts,  were 
thus  rapidly  disposed  of;^and  though  the  auc- 
tioneer did  his  business  quickly,  yet  was  it  evident 
that  the  sale  must  last  for  three  or  four  days. 
Thus  was  it  that  aU  the  accumulations  which  had 
been  made  to  gratify  refined  taste,  to  constitute 
the  means  of  luxury,  and  become  accessories  to  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  RavenshUl 
famUy, — were  being  scattered  hither  and  thither — 
faUing  into  fresh  hands — finding  new  owners.  It 
was  a  scene  from  which  the  most  touching  as  weU 
as  the  sternest  morals  might  be  deduced, — this 
breaking  up  of  an  almost  princely  estabHshment — 
this  severing  and  dispersing  of  the  countless  evi- 
dences  of  lordly  luxm-j»  and  patrician  splendoui- ! 

A  little  before  noon,  the  carriage  of  the  Bou- 
steads  arrived  at  the  mansion ;  and  I  must  confess 
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that  I  was  infinitely  surprised  on  beholding^  the 
two  ladies,  as  well  as  the  capitalist  himself,  alight. 
Mrs.  Boustead  talked  very  loud  in  her  bassoon- 
like Toice, — evidently  for  the  behoof  of  all  who 
were  near  enough  to  listen :  but  the  principal 
string  upon  which  she  harped,  was  the  fall  which 
the  pride  of  the  Eavenshills  had  experienced.  Eu- 
phemia  affected  to  laugh  and  giggle  as  if  it  were 
all  most  delightful  sport  for  her ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  she  experienced  a  bitterly  spiteful 
satisfaction  at  the  contemplation  of  a  scene  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  show  her- 
self. The  Bousteads  became  large  purchasers,—' 
the  capitalist  himself  buying  plate  and  pictures, — 
the  ladies  lavishing  their  money  upon  all  kinds 
of  ornamental  articles  and  nick-nacks. 

But  I   will  not    dwell   longer   on   this   scene. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
the   steward  received   from  the  mortgagees'    soli- 
citor the  requisite  funds  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
11 


to  the  servants  generally;  and  to  each  of  the 
males  did  he  give  a  written  character  —  whUe 
the  housekeeper  did  the  same  towards  the  female 
portion  of  the  household.  I  received  my  money 
and  my  certificate  as  well  as  the  rest;  and 
the  omnibus-van  was  got  in  readiness  to  convey 
to  the  town  those  who  thought  fit  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  convenience.  1  knew  not  what  course 
to  pursue  :  I  longed  to  ask  my  fellow-servants 
for  some  advice — but  they  were  all  so  busy  on 
their  own  account  that  I  feared  to  trouble  them. 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  again  to  be  thrown  friendless 
upon  the  wide  world.  I  had  however  plenty  of 
ready  money  in  my  possession,  and  an  excellent 
testimonial  of  character  :  but  these  circumstances 
were  not  a  sufficient  consolation  to  dispel  that 
sense  of  utter  loneliness  which  I  experienced.  All 
the  other  servants  had  either  relatives  or  friends 
ready  to  receive  them,  or  plans  ready  formed  for 
prompt  adoption :  whereas  I  had  not  a  single  human 
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being  to  wiiom  1  could  ily,  and  no  settled  pui-pose 
in  view.  It  was  however  necessary  to  leave  tlie 
Hall :  but  before  I  quitted  my  cliamber,  I  sat 
down  and  wept, — for  to  me  it  was  a  home  to  which 
I  was  about  to  bid  farewell ! 

Having  put  off  my  livery  and  resumed  my  plain 
clothes,  I  entered  the  omnibus  which  was  filled 
with  my  fellow-servants.  They  were  all  so  busy 
in  conversing  amongst  themselves  that  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  me  :— not  that  this  arose 
from  any  actual  callousness  or  heartless  indiffer- 
ence on  their  part :  it  was  simply  thoughtlessness 
— and  I  felt  too  unhappy  to  obtrude  myself  upon 
their  attention.  When  we  reached  the  town, 
there  was  a  general  leave-taking  amongst  us  all : 
my  fellow-servants  hurried  off  in  different  direc- 
tions—and I  was  left  alone  at  the  tavern  where 
the  vehicle  had  stopped.  It  drove  away  on  its 
rctuin  to  Charlton  Hall ;  and  as  I  watched  its  de- 
parture, methought  its  disappeai-ance  was  the 
severance  of  the  last  link  which  had  thus  for  one 
year  bound  me  to  the  Eavcnshill  family. 


CHAPTEE.   XIX. 

THE  TIVEiXOKS  OF  MTSTLE  LODGE. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  a  small  tavern 
where  I  had  thus  been  set  down ;  and  the  land- 
lord began  overwhelming  me  with  questions, — as 
to  all  that  was  going  on  at  "the  Hall,  how  the  sale 
■was  progressing,  whether  there  were  m.<iny  pur- 
chasers, and  so  forth.  Having  given  him  such 
answers  as,  in  common  civility,  I  thought  fit, — I 
requested  him  to  tell  me  if  he  could  possibly 
assist  me  in  procuring  another  situation.  He  was 
a  good-natured  and  well-meaning  man  ;  and 
frankly  replied  that  he  thought  I  should  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  procuring  what  I  sought  at 
Exeter,  or  at  any  other  large  place,  than  in  that 
small  town.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  I 
repaired  by  the  coach  to  the  calhcdral-city  :  and 
was  set  down  at  a  small  inn  to  which  the  landlord 
had  recommended  me.  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
the  usual  inquii-ies  amongst  certain  tradesmen  in 
Exeter :  and  speedily  heard  of  throe  or  foiu*  places 
that  were  vacant.  But  the  one  which  seemed, 
from  the  specified  requirements,  most  suitable  for 
my  age  and  abilities,  was  a  situation  in  the  service 
of  a  family  named  Tiverton,  who  resided  at  a  place 
called  Myrtle  Lodge,  about  three  miles  from  the 
city.  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Tivci"ton  was  a 
retired  stockbroker  from  London,  who  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  distant  relative  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  back,  had  inherited  the  Myrtle  estate, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  acres,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  Funds.  These 
acquisitions,  added  to  his  otiti  property,  had  enabled 
him  to  retire  on  about  three  thousand  a-year ;  and 
he  had  married  one  of  the  numerous  daughters  of 
an  impoverished  Peer,  who  was  only  too  glad  to 
sink  his  aristocratic  pride  and  bestow  the  portion- 
less Lady  Georgiana  upon  the  fortunate  stock- 
broker. 

Possessed  with  this  information,  I  set  off  for 
Myrtle  Lodge,— proceeding  thither  on  foot,  as  the 
distance  was  not  very  great,  and  the  day  was  fine, 
with   a  refreshing   breeze, — for  it   was  now  the 


moiitu  (jt  October.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
my  way,  as  the  Lodge  was  situated  near  the  main 
road ;  and  as  I  walked  along,  I  thought  of  tho 
varied  and  manifold  incidents  which  had  occurred 
during  the  fifteen  months  that  had  now  elapsed 
since  I  left  the  Nelsons'  school  at  Leicester.  The 
reader  may  be  assured  that  the  image  of  Annabel 
was  uppermost  in  my  refl^ections  ;  and  it  was  with 
a  swelling  heart  that  I  reviewed  all  the  circum- 
stances which  had  transpu-ed  relative  to  that  beau- 
teous creature.  I  wondered  what  had  become  of 
her  mother — wondered  also  whether  Mr.  Lanover 
ever  thought  of  me — and  whether  he  had  insti- 
tuted any  proceedings  for  the  purj)ose  of  dis- 
covering my  whereabouts  ?  Again,  too,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  were  my  thoughts  reflected  back 
to  that  memorable  night  on  which  I  had  fled  from 
his  dwelling.  I  could  not  doubt — I  never  had 
doubted,  that  my  life  was  threatened  on  that 
night :  Annabel  herself  had  told  me  so— she  had 

assured  me  it  was  menaced  by  her  own  father 

But  for  what  reason  f  wherefore  shoiild  he  have 
sought  to  make  me  the  victim  of  so  diabolical  a 
crime  ?  And  then,  too,  his  mysterious  connexion 
with  that  man  Taddy — I  could  not  understand  it ! 
It  was  a  mystery  which  ever  became  all  the  more 
and  more  bewildering,  the  oftcner  and  the  longer  I 
thought  of  it. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  reflections  as  these, 
— none  of  them  being  of  a  pleasant  cr  agreeable 
natm-e, — that  I  arrived  within  sight  of  a  gloomy- 
looking  red-brick  house,  standing  on  a  slight 
eminence  about  a  quartei;  of  a  mile  from  the  main 
road,  and  approached  by  a  carriage-drive  travers- 
ing two  or  three  fields  and  a  paddock.  From  a 
peasant  who  was  passing  along,  I  learnt  that  this 
was  Myrtle  Lodge ;  and  I  must  candidly  confess 
that  I  was  considerably  disappointed  by  its  appear- 
ance. The  cheerful  name  which  it  bore  had  led 
me  to  picture  to  myself  an  equally  cheerful  man- 
sion, situated  in  the  midst  of  smiling  pleasurc- 
groimds :  whereas  the  scene  that  I  beheld  was 
quite  the  reverse.  The  house  was  large,  with  an 
infinite  number  of  very  small  windows;  and 
viewed  from  that  distance,  it  looked  more  like  the 
remnant  of  an  old  barrack  than  a  gentleman's 
country-seat.  There  were  many  immense  trees 
grouped  around :  but  these  were  so  situated  that 
they  added  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  mansion, 
instead  of  rendering  it  cheerful  with  their  rich 
autumn-tinted  foliage. 

Passing  through  an  ordinary  five-barred  gate, 
at  which  there  was  no  porter's  lodge, — only  a 
little  miserable-looking  cottage  close  by,  with  a 
few  dirty  and  half-naked  children  playing  about 
in  front, — I  was  proceeding  along  the  carriage- 
drive,  when  I  observed  a  lady  walking  slowly  in 
the  same  direction.  She  was  some  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  me,  and  was  followed  at  a  short  interval 
by  a  tall  footman  carrying  an  enormous  French 
poodle  under  each  arm.  This  footman  was  dressed 
in  a  dark  livery,  very  shabby,  and  the  gold  lace  of 
which  was  considerably  tarnished.  He  wore  an 
iU-powdered  wig,  much  too  small  for  his  head; 
and  there  was  something  mournful,  as  well  as 
rigid  and  severe,  in  this  man's  appearance.  T  c 
lady, — who  was  liken-ise  very  tall,  and  excessive!" 
thin, — was  di-cssed  in  an  old  lavender-coloiu"ed 
silk  gown.  A  shawl,  .once  of  a  showy  pattern, 
but  very  much  faded — a  French  bonnet  that  hiicl 
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once  been  pink,  but  bad  lost  all  its  colour  and 
Lad  a  rusty  look — a  parasol  which  seemed  to  havo 
grown  old  and  worn  out  as  a  shield  alike  against 
sun  and  rain — soiled  kid  gloves — and  a  black  silk 
reticule,  in  which  keys  and  half-pence  jingled 
together,  completed  this  lady's  toilet.  As  for  her 
personal  appearance,  I  may  as  well  add  that  she 
had  a  pale  face,  with  sharp  angular  featiu'es — 
light  blue  eyes,  altogether  lacking  in  lustre — and 
thin  lips,  which  she  retained  very  much  com- 
pressed. Her  age  might  be  about  forty :  her  look 
was  severe  and  proud,  at  the  same  time  prim  and 
old  maidish.  Blended  therewith,  too,  was  a  cer- 
taia  expression  indicative  of  meanness,  ill-nature, 
and  narrow-mindedness.  She  was  decidedly  ugly 
and  unprepossessing,  without  a  single  redeeming 
feature,— and  likewise  without  a  ray  of  any  better 
feeling  shining  through  that  disagreeable  and 
sinister  aspect. 

The  lady  was  walking  so  very  slow, — the  foot- 
man with  the  poodles  being,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
compelbd  to  follow  at  the  same  snail's  pace, — that 
I  could  not  possibly  have  lingered  behind  without 
having  the  appearance  of  impertinently  watching 
them :  besides  I  more  than  suspected  that  this 
must  be  Lady  Greorgiana  livertou  herself.  So  I 
soon  overtook  them  both ;  and  on  passing  her  by, 
touched  my  hat. 

'■What  do  you  want,  lad  ?"  she  said,  speaking 
in  a  languid  and  yet  a  severe  voice, — as  if  it  were 
unpleasantly  fatiguing  for  her  nerves  as  well  as 
painful  to  her  pride  to  have  to  address  an  inferior 
at  all.  "I  dare  say  you  have  come  about  the 
situation  ?" — and  then  she  fixed  her  dull  blue  eyes 
upon  me  very  suspiciously,  as  well  as  very  disdaLu- 
fuUy :  as  if  she  thought  it  was  quite  possible  I 
might  be  lurking  about  the  grounds  for  no  good 
purposc^or  else  that  I  was  scarcely  worthy  of 
attracting  her  notice. 

I  intimated  that  I  had  come  to  apply  for  the 
situation  of  page,  which  I  understood  to  be  vacant 
at  Myrtle  Lodge. 

"  Then  you  can  follow,  lad,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance," said  the  lady :  "  and  another  time  you 
will  perhaps  learn  better  manners  than  to  think  of 
overtaking  your  superiors  with  a  view  to  passing 
them  by." 

I  again  touched  my  hat  and  fell  into  the  rear, — 
observing,  as  I  did  so,  that  the  tall  footman  looked 
very  glum  and  very  miserable  indeed,  though  stiU 
rigidly  severe  as  he  lugged  the  great  poodles  under 
his  arms.  It  was  now  a  sort  of  little  procession 
that  -was  formed  towards  the  Lodge, — the  lady 
leading  the  way  as  prim  as  possible,  scarcely  ever 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  holding  her 
old  parasol  straight  before  her  nose :  though  for 
what  reason  she  had  it  at  all,  I  could  not  think ;  as 
tiiere  was  very  Uttle  sun,  and  the  October  breeze 
blew  fresh.  The  footman  followed  with  the  dogs ; 
and  I  brought  up  the  rear.  Presently  I  noticed 
that  the  footman  let  down  one  of  the  poodles,  very 
gently  indeed — then  the  other — and  led  them  both 
by  faded  blue  ribbons  which  were  tied  round  their 
necks.  He  now  seemed  to  walk  more  freely,  and 
with  a  little  more  elasticity  of  his  liitherto  rigid 
limbs  ;  while  it  likewise  struck  me  that  he  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  towards  me  with  an  expression  of 
grim  satisfaction,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  out- 
witting his  mistress.  He  was  a  hard-featui-ed  man, 
with  a  sallow  complexion,  and  certainly  did  not 


seem  as  if  he  were  fed  on  roast  beef  and  drank 
strong  beer :  indeed  he  had  a  certain  hungry  look, 
and  also  as  if  he  were  labouring  under  a  sad  de- 
pression of  spu-its.  One  would  have  thought  him 
an  imhappy  man,  of  lugubrious  disposition — dis- 
contented and  dissatisfied  ^vith  aU  things  in  general, 
and  his  own  place  in  particiilar. 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed,  as  I  have  said,  to  afford 
him  some  little  relief  that  he  had  contrived  to  set 
down  the  poodles  without  being  detected  by  his 
mistress;  and  he  increased  the  interval  between 
himself  and  her,  so  that  she  might  not  hear  the 
pattering  of  the  dogs'  feet.  But,  alas  for  the 
vanity  of  sublunary  hopes ! — the  lady  dropped  her 
reticule,  causing  the  keys  and  the  half-ponce  to 
rattle  together  upon  the  road:  and  as  I  dai-ted 
forward  to  pick  up  the  rusty  old  silk  bag,  she 
stopped  short.  Turning  slowly  round,  she  beheld 
the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of  which  the 
footman  had  been  so  stealthily  and  insidiously 
guilty ;  and  drawing  herself  up  into  the  most  dig- 
nified primness,  and  with  a  look  of  awful  sternness, 
she  said,  "John  Eobertl" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  answered  the  glum-looking 
footman,  with  a  touch  of  his  hat:  and  he  stood 
like  a  veritable  culprit  before  her. 

"  You  have  disobeyed  my  orders,  John  Eobert," 
resumed  her  ladyship,  '•'  and  you  have  done  this  in 
a  manner  which  I  will  not  designate  so  lightly  as 
an  ordinary  act  of  carelessness  or  neglect :  but  you 
have  done  it  imder  circumstances  of  cunning  and 
duplicity  which " 

'•EeaUy,  my  lady,  I'm  very  sorry,"  mumbled 
the  footman,  getting  more  and  more  discomfited 
as  the  aspect  of  his  mistress  waxed  more  and 
more  severe :  '"'  but  them  dogs,  mj  lady,  is  so 
heavy " 

"  Now  don't  answer  me,  John  Eobert,"  she  in- 
terrupted with  deprecating  sternness.  "  You  know 
I  can  put  up  with  anything  except  being  an- 
swered. I  never  will  allow  anybody  in  my  service 
to  answer  me  :" —  and  as  she  thus  spoke,  she  bent 
her  severe  gaze  upon  me,  as  much  as  to  say  she 
thought  I  was  an  impudent-looking  young 
scamp,  who  was  very  likely  to  commit  myself  in 
the  manner  she  was  denoimcing,  an^  that  she 
therefore  let  me  know  beforehand  what  I  might 
expect  if  I  took  the  place  and  ventured  to  be  so 
unpardonably  audacious. 

The  footman,  heaving  a  profound  sigh,  picked 
up  the  poodles  again ;  and  her  ladyship  resumed 
her  walk  towards  the  Lodge  with  the  same  stately 
slowness  as  before.  I  again  fell  into  the  rear— 
and  began  thinking  to  myself  that  I  had  aheady 
seen  quite  enough  of  Myrtle  Lodge  from  a  dis» 
tanee,  and  of  its  mistress  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes,  to  put  me  out  of  all  conceit  of  the  situa- 
tion I  had  come  to  inquii-e  about.  But  then  I 
recollected  that  the  tradesman  who  gave  me  the 
recommendation,  had  told  me  the  Tivertons  were 
rather  pecuUar  people,  though  he  thought  I  should 
be  happy  and  comfortable  when  once  I  had 
fallen  into  theii-  ways.  Besides,  I  could  not  for 
decency's  sake  turn  abruptly  round  and  hurry  off; 
so  1  followed  the  lady  and  footman  towards  the 
Lodge.  The  nearer  I  approached,  the  more 
gloomy  was  its  aspect.  I  have  already  said  the 
windows  were  numerous  and  very  small :  the  dark 
heavy  hangings  seen  through  the  panes,  strength- 
ened the  impression  that  the  interior  must  be  of 
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the  most  sombre  appearance.  There  was  a  tall 
narrow  portico,  formed  of  two  lanky  pillars,  sup- 
porting a  peaked  piece  of  masonry ;  and  the  ascent 
into  the  entrance-hall  consisted  only  of  two  steps 
—so  that  there  was  nothing  imposing  in  the  first 
impression  thus  made  by  Myrtle  Lodge  upon  the 
mind  of  a  stranger.  The  hall  itself  was  spacious,  but 
dark  and  mournful :  it  had  a  huge  oaken  staircase, 
with  massive  balustrades;  and  what  might  be 
termed  the  rail  of  these  was  at  least  eight  inches 
in  width.  The  doors  opening  from  this  hall,  were 
low  and  deep-set ;  and  a  profound  silence  appeared 
to  reign  throughout  the  building. 

"John  Robert,"  said  her  ladyship,  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  this  great  hall,  and  turning  slowly 
round  to  confront  the  solemn-looking  footman  ; 
"  I  hope  that  if  I  on  this  occasion  pardon  your 
grievous  delinquency,  you  will  not  provoke  my 
wi'ath  again.  Don't  answer  me,  John  Robert: 
but  go  and  see  that  those  dear  pets  are  properly 
fed.  They  must  be  tired  to  death  after  your 
cruelty  in  making  them  walk.  Now,  boy,"  she 
added,  with  a  stately  gesture  of  the  right  arm, 
and  an  accompanying  wave  of  the  old  faded 
parasol,  "follow  me !" 

Lady  Georgiana  Tiverton  led  the  way  into  a 
parlour;  while  the  unfortunate  footman  heaved 
another  profound  sigh,  and  looked  as  rueful  as 
if  he  were  going  to  be  hanged,  while  he  toiled 
along  with  the  fat  dogs  under  his  arms.  The 
room  in  which  I  now  found  myself,  was,  as  I  had 
expected,  of  the  most  sombre  aspect, — the  dra- 
peries dark  and  heavy,  without  richness  of  mate- 
rial or  elegance  of  arrangement — the  furniture 
old,  cumbrous,  and  massive — the  carpet  faded 
everywhere,  and  darned  in  many  places — the 
pictures  with  huge  dingy  dusty  frames — nothing 
light  nor  cheerful  to  relieve  the  cold  and  gloomy 
appearance  of  the  spacious  apartment.  At  a 
work-table  sat  a  short,  thin,  very  plain-looking 
female,  in  a  rusty  black  silk  dress — a  not  over 
clean  cap,  with  faded  blue  ribbons — and  an  old 
dingy-hued  scarf,  thrown  over  her  shoulders. 
She  wore  mittens — and  was  knitting.  She  was 
about  five  years  younger  than  Lady  Georgiana; 
but  had  a  similarly  old-maidish  look.  This, 
however,  instead  of  being  blended  with  aris- 
tocratic pride,  was  full  of  the  most  abject 
himiility — as  if  she  could  not  rightly  say  whether 
her  soul  was  her  own  or  not,  were  she  questioned 
on  the  subject.  The  moment  Lady  Georgiana 
entered  the  room,  this  lady  threw  down  her  knit- 
ting— darted  up  from  her  seat — and  deferentially 
expressing  a  hope  that  her  ladyship  had  enjoyed 
her  walk,  helped  to  take  off  her  bormet  and  shawl. 

"  No,  Miss  Dakin,  I  have  not  enjoyed  my 
walk,"  was  the  sternly  severe  response,  delivered 
as  if  Lady  Georgiana  was  both  surprised  and 
indignant  at  the  bare  idea  that  she  could  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  a  ramble  which  was  so 
cruelly  spoilt  by  the  conduct  of  the  footman,  and 
likewise  as  if  she  thought  that  Miss  Dakin  ought 
to  have  known,  by  some  magical  intuition  on  her 
part,  that  the  walk  had  been  thus  spoilt,  "  That 
deceitful  man  John  Robert " 

"Well  my  dear  Lady  Georgiana,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Dakin,  "  I  always  knew  he  was  deceitful." 

"  And  yet  it  was  only  this  morning  at  break- 
fast," responded  the  lady,  "you  were  praising 
him." 


"Ah!  because  your  ladyship  was  pleased  with 
him  then,"  was  Miss  Dakin's  immediate  rejoinder. 
"  But  what  has  the  good-for-nothing  fellow  been 
doing?" — and  she  looked  quite  concerned,  as  if 
fully  prepared  for  some  awful  narrative  of  John 
Robert's  atrocity. 

"  You  know.  Miss  Dakin,  that  this  man  who 
has  such  good  wages  and  is  treated  so  kindly,  has 
positive  orders  to  carry  dear  Flora  under  one  arm 
and  dear  Rosa  under  the  other  ?" 

"I  know  how  good  your  ladyship  is  to  that 
man,"  ejaculated  Miss  Dakin, — "  as  you  are  to  all 
the  servants  who  are  happy  enough  to  enter  your 
household." 

I  was  rather  encouraged  by  this  remark ;  and  I 
even  began  to  think  that  Johii  Robert's  conduct  in 
respect  to  the  dogs  must  have  been  very  ungrate- 
ful towards  so  excellent  a  mistress.  Her  ladyship, 
having  by  this  time  given  her  bonnet  and  shawl^ 
not  forgetting  the  old  parasol — to  Miss  Dakin,  was 
reminded  of  my  presence;  and  instead  of  con- 
tinuing her  doleful  narrative  of  complaint  in 
respect  to  John  Robert,  she  sat  herself  down  in  a 
very  formal  and  solemn  manner  to  catechise  mo. 
Miss  Dakin  rang  the  bell :  the  summons  was 
answered  by  a  thin,  prim-looking  lady's-maid,  of 
"  a  certain  age ;" — so  that  I  began  to  fancy  all  the 
persons  at  Myrtle  Lodge  must  be  of  Pharoah's 
lean  kind.  To  this  dependant  the  bonnet,  shawl, 
and  parasol  were  consigned,  with  strict  and  em- 
phatic injunctions  on  Miss  Dakin's  part,  to  put 
them  away  carefully ;  and  then  she  resumed  her 
seat  and  her  knitting  at  the  work-table. 

"Now,  boy,  I  will  make  time  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you,"  began  Lady  Georgiana.  "  What 
is  your  name  ?  and  how  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Joseph  Wilmot,  please  your  ladyship — and  I 
am  a  few  months  past  sixteen." 

"  The  name  is  not  bad,"  said  Lady  Georgians, 
addressing  the  observation  to  Miss  Dakin. 

"  Not  at  all,  your  ladyship,"  responded  the 
latter:  and  as  she  thought  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  was  pleased  and  satisfied,  she  ventured  to 
smile. 

"  And  yet  it  might  be  better :  for  Joseph,  you 
know,  can  be  abbreviated  into  Joe ;  and  nothing 
can  be  so  vulgar  as  Old  Joe  or  Young  Joe.  Both 
are  execrable !" 

"  Execrable  iudeed !"  answered  Miss  Dakin, 
now  suddenly  looking  serious,  and  even  ominous— 
as  if  she  thought  the  name  must  be  a  drawback  to 
my  eligibility:  for  it  was  by  this  time  tolerably 
apparent  that  it  was  a  part  of  Miss  Dakin's  duty 
to  echo  all  her  ladyship's  opinions,  and  to  take  her 
cue  in  everything  from  this  supreme  authority. 

"  Well,  we  will  not  make  the  name  an  objection," 
continued  her  ladyship :  "  the  age  suits." 

"  The  age  is  most  admirably  adapted,"  said  Mis3 
Dakin. 

"  And  yet  his  height  might  be  a  little  less,"  re- 
marked Lady  Georgiana  thoughtfully. 

"  True  !  it  might,"  observed  Miss  Dakin,  slowly 
shaking  her  head,  as  if  the  objection  struck  her 
forcibly. 

"But  we  will  pass  over  the  height.  Now 
about  the  character.  To  whom  do  you  refer  me, 
Joseph  Wilmot  ?"  demanded  the  mistress  of  Myr- 
tle Lodge. 

"  Please  your  ladyship,  I  have  a  written  charac- 
ter with  me " 
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"  A  written  character ! "  she  said,  drawing  j 
herself  up  with  awful  dignity.  "  Miss  Dakin,  did  | 
he  say  a  written  character  ?" 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  so,"  was  the  ominous 
answer,  very  gravely  given :  "  but  I  hope  that  my 
ears  deceived  me." 

"  Don't  hope,  Miss  Dakin.  Hope  implies  un- 
certainty." 

"  To  be  sure !  Did  I  say  Tiojpe  ?  I  am  sure  I 
was  very  wrong  to  hope  in  any  case." 

"  No — there  are  cases  in  which  wc  may  hope." 
"  Ah,  true !  I  sit  corrected.  There  are  cases  :" 
— and  then  Miss  Dakin  sighed  as  if  she  did  indeed 
know  full  well  that  she  was  speaking  the  truth, 
and  that  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  entertain- 
ment of  hope  was  legitimate  enough,  was  that  of 
obtaining  a  husband,  and  which  was  by  no  means 
a  strange  one  to  her  experience,  though  as  yet 
img^atified. 

"  You  sighed.  Miss  Dakin  ?"  said  her  ladyship, 
with  a  look  of  the  severest  rebuke. 

"  Did  I  ?"  exclaimed  the  toady  or  companion — 
for  such  indeed  she  was.  "  I  am  sure  I  was  very 
wrong !" — and  so  she  was,  because  she  felt  she 
had  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  right  either  to 
be  miserable  or  to  be  cheerful  without  the  tacit 
consent  of  her  patroness. 

"But  about  this  written  character,"  resumed 
Xady  Georgiana,  turning  to  me.  "It  is  totally 
impossible  I  can  think  of  taking  you  upon  such 
testimony." 

I  was  not  particularly  grieved  at  this  refusal : 
for  by  this  time  I  thoroughly  comprehended  the 
value  to  be  set  upon  the  eulogy  pronouJiced  a  few 
minutes  back  by  Miss  Dakin  on  her  ladyship's 
treatment  of  her  servants.  I  however  determined 
to  retreat  with  honoiir  to  myself,  and  show  that  I 
had  not  sought  the  situation  in  the  first  instance 
without  deeming  myself  justified.  I  therefore 
said,  "  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  the 
trouble  I  have  given ;  but  the  written  testimonial 
I  hold,  is  signed  by  the  steward  of  Lord  Eavens- 
hill,  and  on  his  lordship's  behalf." 

"Ah!  that  alters  the  case  very  materially,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Georgiana,  her  prim  rigid  features 
now  actually  brightening  up  :  and  she  smiled. 

"  Oh,  very  materially  indeed  !"  echoed  Miss 
Dakin,  smiling  also. 

"Because,  you  see,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
addressing  the  companion,  "that  although  poor 
dear  Lord  Eavenshill — whom  I  knew  very  well  in 
London  some  years  ago,  before  I  condescended  " — 
and  she  emphasized  the  word — "  to  throw  myself 

away  on  Mr.  Tiverton " 

"  Ah !  it  was  a  sacrifice  on  your  ladyship's 
part !"  interjected  Miss  Dakin,  shaking  her  head 
mournfully. 

"Well,  as  I  was  observing,"  continued  her 
ladyship,  "  though  poor  Lord  EavenshiU  has  made 
so  dreadful  a  smash  of  it, — yet  of  course  a  lad  who 
has  been  in  his  service,  may  have  a  written  cha- 
racter. Personages  moving  in  my  sphere.  Miss 
Dakin,  can  stamp  with  authority  a-  document 
which  would  be  valueless  when  coming  from  your 
vulgar  middle-class  folks.  Joseph  Wilmot,  let  mo 
see  this  written  character  of  your's." 

I  was  sorry  at  the  favourable  turn  which  Lady 
Georgiana's  opinion  had  thus  suddenly  take:i 
on  my  behalf, — as  I  really  did  not  wish  to  accept 
the  situation  :  but  stUl  I  had  not  the  moral  courage 


at  the  moment  to  say  that  I  would  notj  and  I 
accordingly  produced  the  certificate.     Her  lady- 
ship read  it  with  great  attention,  and  handed  it  to 
Miss  Dakin, — who  imitated,  though  at  a  humble 
distance,   the   air   and    manner  with  which  her 
patroness  scanned  its  contents. 
"  It  will  do,"  said  her  ladyship. 
"  Yes — it  will  do,"  responded  Miss  Dakin. 
"  Joseph  "Wilmot,"  continued  Lady  Georgiana, 
"I  have  no  objection  to  take  you  into  my  ser- 
vice." 

"  Please  your  ladyship,"  I  began,  being  about 

to  decline:  "I " 

" Don't  answer  !"  she  interrupted  me  :  "I  can't 
bear  a  servant  who  is  in  the  habit  of  answering. 
This,  I  dare  say,  will  prove  your  only  fault :  but 
I  see  that  it  is  a  fault — and  you  must  correct 
yourself.  What  wages  had  you  at  Lord  Kavens« 
hill's?" 

"  Twelve  guineas  a-year,  please  your  ladyship." 
"  That's  a  great  deal  of  money,"  she  observed, 
aside  to  Miss  Dakin. 

"  A  very  great  deal,"  was  the  response  of  tha 
latter. 

"  But  yet,  considering  the  character " 

"Yes — considering  the  character^—" 
"  It  is  not  too  much,"  said  Lady  Georgiana. 
"  Not  at  all  too  much,"  immediately  coincided 
the  toady. 

"  Well  then,  Joseph  Wilmot,  we  will  say  twelve 
guineas  a-year — and  two  suits  of  livery.  The 
liveries,  be  it  well  understood,  are  to  be  yoxir 
master's — or  rather  mine — for  I  and  your  master 

are  the  same  thing " 

"  Just  the  same,"  observed  Miss  Dakin,  impres- 
sively directing  the  remark  to  me. 

"  The  liveries,  I  say,  to  be  mine  when  you  leave. 
And  now  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  everything 
very  regular  and  very  orderly.     You  get  up  at 

five  in  the  summer,  and  six  in  winter Early 

rising  is  good  for  the  health " 

"And  enables  the  servants,"  interjected  Miss 
Dakin  suggestively,  "  to  get  on  with  their  work." 

"  And  you  go  to  bed  every  night  at  ten  o'clock 
— except  when  we  have  company.     You  wiU  have 

to  assist  the  footman  in  all  things " 

"  Particularly  the  poodles,"  observed  Miss  Dakin, 
again  impressing  the  words  upon  me. 

"  But  you  will  soon  fall  into  the  proper  routine," 
continued  her  ladyship.  "  You  will  find  me  very 
particular — but  I  hope  a  good  mistress." 

"  Too  good !"  mildly  observed  Miss  Dakin,  in  an 
under-tone. 

"  Well,  I  trust  that  I  have  a  proper  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  my  servants,"  proceeded  her  lady- 
ship. "  When  you  are  ill,  the  family  doctor  pre- 
scribes for  you  for  nothing ;  and  you  get  your  own 
mediciaes  made  up  at  the  chemist's.  Besides,  you 
need  not  be  dull  here :  for  though  we  are  very 
quiet  people  indeed,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  curb  the 
natural  spirit  of  youth  and  cheerfulness :" — which 
latter  remark  was  very  considerate  on  her  part, 
inasmuch  as  she  possessed  neither.  "  And  now,  if 
you  like  to  go  to  the  servants'  room,  to  get  a  glass 
of  small  beer  and  a  little  bit  of  bread  and  cheese 
after  your  walk,  you  are  welcome." 

"  How  good  you  are,  dear  Lady  Georgiana  1" 
*aid  Miss  Dakin,  admiringly.  "  You  are  so  thought- 
ful and  so  considerate  on  behalf  of  those  poor 
creatures  who  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  service. 
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I  could  not  help  thinting  that  any  serv;mt's 
situation— even  the  most  menial — was  preferable 
to  that  of  this  miserable  grovelling  toady,  vhose 
entire  employment  was  to  think,  look,  move,  and 
talk  in  nndeviating  accordance  with  the  will  and 
humour  of  her  patroness.  But  I  of  course  said 
nothing;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Dakin 
fancied  I  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  of 
the  dignity  of  her  position. 

"Xow,  Joseph  AVilmot,"  added  her  ladyship, 
"  you  can  retire ;  and  to-night  you  must  be  here 
with  yoar  boxes  by  nine  o'clock — and  not  an  in- 
stant later." 

I  thought  to  myself  that,  after  all,  I  had  better 
accept  this  situation.  It  afforded  me  a  home  at 
once :  I  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse :  if  I 
threw  away  this  chance,  I  might  be  a  long  time 
ere  finding  another :  if  I  remained  out  of  service, 
my  money  would  be  slipping  away : — and  I  na- 
turally shuddered  at  the  idea  of  falling  into  such 
poverty  as  that  which  had  thrown  me  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Tadtly.  So  I  bowed  acquiescence  to  the 
mandate  last  issued ;  but  not  standing  in  need  of 
the  bounteoiis  bequest  of  a  glass  of  small  beer  and 
a  mouthfid  of  bread  and  cheese,  I  at  once  took  my 
departure  from  Myrtle  Lodge. 

As  I  was  proceeding  along  the  carriage-drive,  I 
encountered  a  short,  thin  man, — yery  shabbily 
dressed — about  fifty  years  of  age — and  with  a  sharp 
suspicious  look.  He  had  a  mean  appearance,  and 
none  of  the  prldeful  assumption  which  blended 
therewith — or  ratlier  glossed  it  over — on  the  part 
■of  her  ladyship.  At  the  very  first  glance  1  expe- 
rienced a  dislike  for  this  individual ;  and  I  hoped 
that  he  would  not  prove  to  be  Mr.  Tiverton.  I 
was  however  disappointed. 

'•  Well,  yoimgstcr,"  he  said,  beckoning  me  to 
•stop.  '"  Who  are  you  ?" — and  he  eyed  me  just  as 
if  he  thought  I  was  some  lurking  thief  carrying  off 
a  silver  spocn  or  some  other  booty  on  which  I  had 
laid  my  hands.  "  Been  after  the  place — eh  ?  Well, 
I  thought  so,"  he  immediately  added,  as  I  replied 
in  the  aiErmatiTc.     "  When  are  you  coming  ?" 

"  To-night,  sir — at  nine  o'clock." 

"  Very  weU,  then,"  he  instantaneously  responded, 
in  a  peremptory  tone :  "  you  will  be  here  at  half- 
past  eight.  So  now  understand  me.  I  am  the 
master  here — and  my  word  is  law." 

With  these  words  he  looked  very  fierce,  as  if 
thinking  it  possible  that  I  might  venture  to  con- 
tradict him  by  stating  my  impression  to  be  some- 
what different,  and  that  Lady  Georgiana'^  word 
was  the  only  law  to  be  followed.  But  I  merely 
expressed  my  obedience  to  the  command  he  had 
just  uttered,  and  smiling  with  a  sort  of  grim  satis- 
faction, he  passed  rapidly  on  his  way  to  the  Lodge. 
I  had  thus  acquired  the  certainty  that  it  was  my 
new  master  whom  I  had  thus  spoken  to :  but  I 
was  left  in  a  strange  condition  of  bewilderment 
and  doubt  as  to  whether  he  or  his  wife  would  prove 
the  supreme  authority. 


CTTAPTEE  XX. 

WHAT    DOBS     II   Alii   >rEA>'  ? 

Os  arriving  at  the  tavern  where  I  ha  1  taken  up 
my  temporary  quarters  in  Exeter,  I  inquired  of 


the  landlord  for  any  means  of  conveyance  by  which 
my  trunk  might  be  borne  to  Myrtle  Lod«^e.  He 
answered  that  a  carrier's  van  would  pass  that  way 
at  about  five  o'clock :  and  that  there  was  no  public 
vehicle  proceeding  along  the  same  road  at  a  later 
hour.  I  had  been  ordered  to  make  my  appearance 
at  the  Lodge  at  half-past  eight :  and  I  did  not  like 
to  anticipate  the  time.  Besides,  I  was  desirous  to 
ramble  through  Exeter,  and  see  whatsoever  might 
be  worth  beholding.  I  therefore  resolved  upon 
forwarding  my  trunk  by  the  carrier's  van,  with 
directions  that  it  should  be  left  at  that  cottage 
which  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  and 
which  (as  I  subsequently  discovered)  was  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  porter's  lodge.  Having  made 
this  arrangement,  and  paid  the  carrier  his  charge, 
I  took  some  refreshment ;  and  then  walked  out 
into  the  city. 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  must  not  over-fatigue  myself,  as 
I  had  already  performed  a  journey  on  foot  of  six 
miles,  and  had  three  more  to  do  in  the  evening  in 
order  to  reach  my  new  homo.  I  therefore  sauntered 
leisurely  along ;  and  inquiring  my  way  to  the 
cathedral,  amiised  myself  with  the  contemplation 
of  this  superb  edifice  until  the  dusk  begau  to  close 
in  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  I  was  retracing 
my  way  to  the  tavern,  in  order  to  take  some  tea 
and  have  an  hour's  rest  previous  to  setting  off  for 
Myrtle  Ledge, — ^when  at  the  comer  of  a  street  I 
suddenly  beheld  an  object  which  made  me  shrink 
with  mingled  horror  and  dismay  into  the  nearest 
shop.  This  object  was  none  other  than  Mr. 
Lanover ! 

I  felt  such  a  sickening  at  the  heart— such  a 
gLieial  terror,  too,  seizing  upon  me — that  I  literally 
staggered  into  that  shop ;  and  sank  like  one  ex- 
hausted, or  about  to  faint,  upon  a  cliair.  A  young 
person  who  stood  behind  the  counter,  thinking  I 
was  imwcl!,  offered  me  a  g'.ass  of  water ;  and 
somewhat  recalled  to  myself  by  being  thus  ad- 
dressed in  a  kind  and  sympathizing  voice,  I  glanced 
rapidly  around.  It  happened  to  be  a  pastry-cook's 
shop  where  I  had  thus  taken  refuge  from  the  pre- 
sence of  that  loathed  and  dreaded  being;  and  I 
asked  for  a  bottle  of  soda-water.  This  was  promptly 
supplied;  and  the  beverage  refifeshed  m?.  But 
now  I  knew  not  how  to  act.  I  thought  that  I 
dared  not  venture  forth  with  a  chance  of  encoun- 
tering the  man  whom  I  was  compelled  to  regard 
as  my  mortal  enemy ; — and  yet  what  excuse  could 
I  make  for  lingering  in  that  shop  ?  Summoning 
all  my  courage  to  my  aid,— and  reflecting  that 
whatsoever  evil  intentions  Mr.  Lanover  might  have 
towards  me,  he  could  not  dare  perpetrate  a  crime 
in  the  open  street,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
neighbourhood, — I  determined  upon  sallving  forth. 
The  instant  I  crossed  the  threshold,  I  glanced  in 
the  direction  of  the  spot  where  I  had  soen  Mr. 
Lanover  standing :  but  what  was  my  suprise,  and 
how  strong  were  the  imdefinable  feelings  which 
sprang  up  within  me,  when  on  that  very  same 
spot — instead  of  the  hideous  humpback — my  eyes 
at  once  settled  on  the  lovely  coimtenance  of 
Annabel .'' 

I  was  not  a  dozen  y.urds  from  her ;  and  there 
she  stood,  alone — but  wiih  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
interior  of  another  shop  ;  and  I  at  once  concluded 
that  she  was  waiting  ftr  her  father,  who  was  uc 
doubt   inside.      It  >ra3  not  yet  conipktely  dusk 
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and  moreoTer,  just  at  the  very  instr.ut  that  I  thus 
caught  eight  of  her  features,  a  light  springing  up 
in  the  shop-window,  suddenly  flung  its  glare  upon 
that  counteuanco  of  such  angelic  beauty.  And 
she  was  dressed  in  that  same  modest  and  becoiiiing 
manner  which  she  adopted,  wlien  I  first  knew  her  : 
she  was  even  plainly  dressed: — nothing  mere- 
tricious— nothing  showy  nor  gaudy  in  her  garb, — 
nothing  bold  nor  forward  in  her  demeanour.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  certain  visible  timidity 
in  her  lock,  as  if  annoyed  and  alarmed  at  even 
being  left  for  a  feiv  miaatos  standing  alone  on  the 
pavement.  In  short,  with  a  single  glance  did  I 
perceive  that  she  was  the  same  innocent-looking, 
modest,  and  bashful  Annabel  that  I  had  first  known 
and  whom  I  had  learnt  to  love  so  fondly — aye, 
with  all  the  afiection  of  my  boyish  heart !  Oh, 
had  she  left  that  profligate  Sir  Alalcolm  "VVaven- 
ham  ?  had  she  retiu-ned,  so  fai-  as  a  once  fallen 
girl  can  return,  into  the  path  of  rectitude  ?  was 
she  thus  plainly  and  modestly  apparelled  in  atone- 
meat,  as  it  were,  for  the  too  gauzy  garb  she  had 
worn  at  the  theatre,  and  for  the  rich  raiment  in 
which  she  was  clad  when  I  beheld  her  dashing 
past  on  a  proudly  cai'eoring  steed,  near  the  village 
of  Charlton  ?  Alas,  the  thought  struck  me  at  the 
instant,  that  she  must  be  a  consummate  mistress 
of  dissiinulation  and  hypocrisy — ^mcre  girl  though 
ehe  were — if  she  could  thus  so  easily  resume  that 
outward  appearance  of  vu-ginal  innocence  and 
modest  ingenuousness  which  used  to  characterize 
her,  and  which  now  again  she  wore.     Eut,  Oh  !  to 

speak   to   her   for   a  moment if  only   for   a 

moment — at  any  risk — at  all  hazards Yes,  even 

the  very  dread  and  horror  in  which  I  stood  of  her 
father,  were  over-ruled  by  this  earnest  longing  at 
that  instant. 

All  these  thoughts  swept  through  my  mind  in 
the  space  of  a  few  swiftly  fleeting  seconds ;  and 
issuing  forth  from  the  shade  of  the  confectioner's 
doorway,  I  accosted  her — at  the  same  moment 
makirig  her  a  quick  sign  not  to  give  vent  to  any 
ejaculation  which  might  reach  the  ears  of  her 
father.  She  beheld  me :  she  comprehended  that 
sign.  Indeed,  without  it  she  would  have  been 
upon  her  guard  :  for  she  flung  a  rapid,  penetrating 
glance  into  the  shop,  near  the  threshold  of  which 
ehe  was  standing. 

"Annabel !"  I  murmured,  as  I  clasped  the  hand 
which  she  at  once  extended  towards  me ;  and  I 
knew  not  at  the  moment  whether  my  sensations 
of  joy  or  of  pain  chiefly  predominated. 

'•  O  Joseph,  I  am  so  gbd  to  meet  you !" — and 
she  stopped  short,  evidently  overpowered  by  her 
emotions :  fox  the  tears  were  gushing  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Dearest  Annabel,"  I  quickly  answered, — "for 
dear  you  must  ever  be  to  me,  no  matter  in  what 

circumstances  you  may  be  placed Oh  !   you 

know  not  how  I.  have  wept  and  sorrowed  on  your 
behalf  1" 

'■'  And  I  also  for  you,  Joseph !"  she  responded 
in  the  soft  melting  tones  of  her  silvery  voice  :  and 
heavens !  how  beautiful  did  she  appear  at  that 
moment :  for  a  rich  carnation  mantled  upon  her 
cheeks — and  her  lovely  azure  eyes  swam  with  a 
bashful  tenderness.  "  But  tell  mo — are  you  happy, 
Joseph  ?" — and  then  those  eyes,  so  soft  and  melt- 
ing, surveyed  me  quickly  from  head  to  foot,  as  if 
to  judge  of  my  circumstances  by  my  appearance. 


'■'You  are  struggung  successfully  witli  tlie  world- 
arc  you  not,  Joseph?"  she  immediately  added, 
evidently  satisfied  by  the  survey :  for  I  was  well 
drcsEcd  in  a  suit  of  plain  clothes,  which  I  had  pur- 
chased only  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  in  painful 
anticipation  at  the  time  of  the  brcaking-up  of  the 
establishment  at  Chai'Iton  Hall. 

"  Yes — I  am  earning  my  bread,"  I  answered, — 
"  but  in  that  same  capacity  in  which  you  last  savr 

mc — I  mean  as  a  domestic  servant But  you, 

Annabel — do  tell  mc — have  you  altogether Ob, 

T  dare  not  complete  tho  question !  You  know 
what  I  mean  ?" 

Strange  was  the  look  with  which  for  an  instant 
she  regarded  me — a  look  which  I  could  scarcely 
comprehend !     But  all  in  an  instant  it  changed 

yes.  it  changed  into  one  of  terror  and  dismay, 

— as  glancing  towards  the  shop,  she  said  with 
feverish  excitement,  "  Fly,  Joseph — for  heaven's 
sake,  fly !" 

I  pressed  her  hand — and  in  a  morxient  was 
speeding  along  the  street.  A  diverging  one  was 
neai":  I  plunged  into  it,  without  daring  to  look 
behind :  for  I  comprehended  but  too  well  what  she 
meant :  —  her  father,  Mr.  Lanover,  was  issuing 
forth  from  the  shop  at  the  instant  she  thus  in  ter- 
rified anxiety  urged  me  to  flight !  I  ran  on,  until 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  tavern  :  then  I  relaxed 
my  pace,  and  looked  back  to  see  if  I  were  pursued. 
But  neither  in  the  gathering  gloom  in  the  middle 
of  tl'.c  street — nor  in  tho  flood  of  light  wliich  the 
shop-fronts  now  threw  upon  the  pavement  on 
either  side — could  I  discern  the  horiiblc  form  of 
the  humpback. 

I  entered  the  tavern,  and  ordered  some  tea. 
While  I  sat  drinking  it,  all  my  thoughts  were 
centred  in  Annabel.  "Was  there  not  some  strange 
mystery  surrounding  this  young  creature  ?  was 
she  not  a  singular  and  incomprehensible  being? 
All' within  the  space  of  some  fourteen  months,  I 
had  seen  her  under  a  variety  of  phases, — first  tho 
modest,  innocent,  artless  girl,  ministering  with  all 
the  sanctity  of  filial  afi'ection  to  an  invalid  mother- 
— then  siiddenly  bursting,  as  it  were,  upon  my 
presence  in  tho  meretricious  garb  and  dazzling 
lustre  of  a  stage— then  gallopping  past  mo  in  a 
splendid  riding-habit,  with  waving  plumes  in  her 
hat,  and  in  the  company  of  a  notorious  j)rofligate 
— now  once  more  the  modest  and  ingenuous  girl, 
with  innocence  written  upon  her  brow,  whatso- 
ever  consciousness  of  guilt  there  might  bo  in  the 
secret  depths  of  her  soul.  Oh  !  and  could  this  be 
the  same  Annabel  who  quitted  me  so  abruptly  at 
the  theatre,  and  who  sent  out  a  message  to  the 
eflect  that  she  knew  me  not  ? — was  that  the  same 
Annabel  with  tJiis  one  who  but  a  few  minute* 
back  had  greeted  me  with  such  unmistakable  joy, 
amidst  such  overpowering  emotions,  and  with  a 
modest  blush  rising  to  her  cheeks  as  she  gave  me 
the  assm'anco  that  she  had  often  and  often  thought 
of  me  and  wept  in  so  thinking  ?  Was  this  the 
same  Annabel  ?  Yes,  yes— it  was !  But  how 
could  I  account  for  all  those  varied  phases  in  which 
I  had  beheld  her— unless  it  were  by  the  belief 
that  she  must  indeed  be  a  thorough  adept  in  the 
wiles  of  dissimulation,  and  that  the  artlessness  of 
her  looks  w.as  only  equalled  by  the  artfulness  of 
Ler  soul  ?  Cruel,  cruel  thought — a  thought  which 
wrung  tcai's  from  my  eyes — a  thought  which  I 
could  not   repel,   and  which  nevertheless  was  too 


dreadful  to  be  associated  with  a  young  girl  whose 
age  was  only  a  few  months  past  sixteen ! 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  swept  through 
my  mind  after  this  singular,  brief,  and  most  im- 
expected  meeting  with  Annabel.  And  though 
feeling  myself  compelled  by  the  OTerwhelming 
weight  of  circumstances  to  think  thus  disparag- 
ingly of  her,  nevertheless  my  soul  yearned  towards 

her — my  heart  waa  her's Yes,  were  the  name 

of  Annabel  synonymous  with  pollution  itself,  it 
■were  impossible  to  help  loTing  her  !  There  may 
be  poison  in  the  cup  of  honey — but  it  will  still 
have  its  sweetness:  there  may  be  venom  in  the 
goblet  of  sparkling  wine — but  it  will  still  possess 
its  fascinations :  there  may  be  death  in  the  per- 
fume of  some  beauteous  flower — but  it  will  not  the 
less  retain  the  brilliancy  of  its  charms.  Oh !  are 
not  the  apples  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  de- 
lightful to  the  eye,  though  they  contain  ashes  at 
their  core  ? — is  not  the  shade  cf  the  upas  grate- 
ful to  the  way-worn  traveller:  but  is  there  not 
death  in  its  umbrageous  canopy  ? 

From  such  reflections  as  these  my  mind  was 
gradually  turned  into  another  channel  of  medita- 
tion,—yet  scarcely  another,  but  merely  a  current 
of  the  same  stream.  I  thought  of  Mr.  Lanovei's 
presence  ia  Exeter.  What  could  it  be  for  ?  Was 
he  iu  search  of  me  ?  If o — I  scarcely  feared  this : 
for  if  he  had  obtained  a  clue  to  my  whereabouts, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  trace  me  from  Charl- 
ton Hall  to  the  tavern  where  I  was  now  seated. 
Had  he  not  rather  come  into  Devonshire  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  his  daughter  from  the  com- 
panionship of  an  unprincipled  profligate  ? — and  if 
this  were  the  case,  how  could  he  be,  after  all,  so 
bad  a  man  as  to  have  entertained  a  murderous  de- 
sign upon  my  life  ?  But  did  he  intend  to  remain 
in  this  neighboui'hood  ?  K  so,  I  shoidd  not  be 
safe — I  must  not  dream  of  entering  upon  the  situa- 
tion which  I  had  accepted  in  the  morning  :  I  must 
fly,  and  place  an  interval  of  himdreds  of  miles  be- 
tween myself  and  the  dreadful  humpback  !  But 
my  box  was  already  at  its  destination ;  and  I  could 
not  afi"ord  to  lose  all  the  little  personal  property  I 
possessed  in  the  world.  Besides,  I  must  take 
coui-age — I  must  exercise  caution — I  must  keep  a 
good  look-out,  and  notice,  when  at  Myrtle  Lodge, 
whether  my  movements  should  be  watched  and  my 
footsteps  dogged.  The  more  calmly  I  reasoned,  the 
fainter  grew  my  fear  that  Lanover  intended  to 
settle  at  Exeter,  or  to  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  he  had  really  come  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  and  reclaiming  his  daughter — as  I 
fii'mly  believed — it  was  by  no  means  likely  he 
would  tarry  with  her  in  the  same  district  where 
dwelt  the  individual  from  whom  he  must  have 
thus  obtained  her.  Exeter  was  but  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham's  seat ; 
and  it  would  be  sheer  madness  for  Mr.  Lanover  to 
keep  his  daughter  within  so  limited  a  range  from 
that  point. 

The  result  of  my  deliberations  was  that  I  would 
proceed  to  Myrtle  Lodge  according  to  my  original 
intention ; — and  having  paid  my  biU  at  the  tavern, 
I  set  out  on  the  walk  of  thi-ee  miles  that  lay 
before  me.  It  was  only  half-past  seven  when  I 
thus  took  my  departure :  I  had  an  hour  at  my 
command — and  this  was  ample  for  the  performance 
of  such  a  journey.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening : 
the  fresh  breeze  of  the  day  was  lulled  into  a  per- 


fect calm :  the  sky  was  cloudless,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  few  thin  fleecy  vapours,  like  an  assem. 
Wage  of  snow-flakes,  floating  at  a  great  height. 
Emerging  from  the  city,  I  soon  entered  upon  the 
road:  but  as  it  gradually  grew  more  and  more 
lonely,  I  could  not  prevent  certain  vague  fears 
from  stealing  into  my  mind.  Ah!  and  then  I 
recollected  those  painful  and  wearying  night- 
journeys  which  I  had  performed  when  escaping 
from  Mr.  Jukes  at  Leicester;  and  though  my 
position  was  now,  thank  heaven  !  considerably 
ameliorated  in  one  respect,  yet  in  another  it  was 
frightfully  altered.  For  then  I  had  only  the  fear 
of  being  captured  and  dragged  to  a  workhouse; 
whereas  now  I  entertained  the  di-ead  of  being 
overtaken  by  a  horrible  monster  who  spught  my 
life.  Striving  hard,  howeverj  to  conquer  my  ap- 
prehensions, I  pursued  my  way  briskly ;  and  again 
did  all  my  thoughts  centre  themselves  on  the 
image  of  Annabel.  Oh,  that  the  interview  had 
been  longer ! — Oh,  that  it  should  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  insignificant  space  of  a  couple  of 
minutes !  Had  I  not  so  much  to  say  to  her — so 
much  to  learn  from  her  lips — so  many  questions 
to  ask  her  ?  Had  her  father  discovered  that  it 
was  through  her  generous  self-sacrificing  kindness 
I  had  escaped  from  his  murderous  aim  ? — was  it 
his  cruelty  that  had  driven  her  forth  to  seek  a 
livelihood  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  be  led  into 
those  temptations  to  which  she  had  succumbed, 
and  fr-om  the  trammels  of  which  he  appeai-ed  to 
have  at  last  rescued  her  ?  And  what  had  become 
of  her  mother  ?  These,  and  countless  other  ques- 
tions, should  I  have  put  to  Annabel,  if  I  had  been 
permitted  the  leisure. 

While  thus  giving  way  to  my  reflections,  I 
reached  a  lonely  little  inn — or  more  correctly 
speaking,  an  alehouse — which  stood  by  the  road- 
side about  two  miles  fr'om  Exeter,  and  conse- 
quently about  a  mile  from  Myrtle  Lodge.  A  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a  splendid  pair  of  horses,  had 
stopped  in  front  of  this  little  hosteh-y.  The  coach- 
man sat  upon  the  box,  ready  to  di-ive  on  :  a  foot- 
man stood  by  the  open  door  of  the  vehicle, 
evidently  expecting  some  one  to  come  forth  from 
the  alehouse  and  resume  his  seat  within.  The 
brilliant  lamps  of  the  cai-riage  thi-ew  theii-  lustre 
upon  the  two  noble  animals,  and  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood.  I  felt  tired  with  the  briskness 
of  my  walk :  I  knew  that  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
spare — and  I  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  on 
a  bench  in  fr-ont  of  the  alehouse.  Scarcely  had  I 
placed  myself  there,  when  a  gentleman  issued 
forth, — exclaiming,  methought  in  a  half-tipsy  tone, 
"  Yes,  Master  Boniface,  your  ale  is  capital !  My 
tlu-oat  was  as  parched  as  the  devil  with  thirst 
when  I  halted  to  partake  of  it;  and  now  it  ia 
quenched.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night.  Sir  Malcolm,"  answered  the  land- 
lord :  and  the  gentleman  hastened  towards  the 
carriage. 

Ah,  this  was  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham!  The 
first  tones  of  his  voice  had  smitten  familiarly  upon 
my  ear,  while  his  back  was  stUl  turned  towards 
me ;  and  even  before  the  landlord  addressed  him 
by  name,  I  was  startled  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  he.  All  of  a  sudden  a  terrible  suspicion 
flashed  to  my  mind.  The  carriage  was  evidently 
on  its  IK &y  from  Exeter :  was  it  possible  that  it  was 
bearing  ofl"  Annabel  from  her  father,  back  to  tha 
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abode  of  the  profligate  Baronet  ?  I  know  not  why 
thia  fancy  should  have  so  abruptly  seized  upon  me  : 
but  certain  is  it  that  it  did ;— and  almost  frenzied 
by  the  idea,  I  sprang  towards  the  vehicle.  Past 
Sir  Malcolm  "Wavenham  did  I  bound  as  if  I  were 
mad ;  and  dashing  up  to  the  door  which  the  foot- 
man held  open,  I  looked  in.  Yes — there  was  light 
sufficient  for  me  to  behold  a  covmtenance  which 
made  me  ejaculate,  "  Heavens !  is  it  possible  you 
coidd  have  done  this  ?" 

At  the  same  instant  I  was  seized  on  the  collar 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  footman,  and  whirled 
round  with  such  force  that  I  was  dashed  up  against 
a  horse-trough  in  front  of  the  inn.  The  loud 
roystering  laugh  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  rang 
in  my  ears ;  and  by  the  time  I  recovered  myself, 
the  equipage  was  rushing  away, — its  lights  glancing 
like  twin  comets  along  the  road,  until  a  bend 
thereof  suddenly  veiled  them  from  the  view. 

"You  got  that  nicely,  young  feller,  for  your 
12 


imperence !"  shouted  the  landlord,  with  a  loud 
guffaw,  from  the  threshold  of  his  house.  "  Why, 
what  the  dooce  could  you  mean  by  it  P  I  never 
seed  sich  a  mad  freak  in  all  my  life.  What  the 
dooce  did  you  want  going  to  stare  in  at  the 
lady?" 

I  hurried  on,  partly  in  the  wild  hope  of  over- 
taking the  carriage — partly  to  escape  from  the 
coarse  and  brutal  jesting  of  the  landlord.  I  was 
soon  out  of  breath  :  but  I  had  run  at  least  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  ere  I  recollected  the  futile 
absurdity  of  thinking  to  catch  up  the  vehicle. 
Then  I  sat  down  by  the  way-side,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  0  lost,  lost  Annabel !"  I  exclaimed :  "  what  ia 
now  to  become  of  thee  ?     Art  thou  so  wedded  to 

that  vile  profligate Wedded!  I  wish  thou  wast," 

I  cried,  in  bitter  repetition  of  that  word  which  I 
had  at  first  used  in  another  sense :  and  then  agaia 
I  wept  abundantly. 
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For  several  minutes  I  Tvas  so  overcome  -nith 
grief,  that  I  forgot  my  own  present  circimistances 
— forgot  tbat  I  was  on  my  way  to  enter  upon  a 
new  situation  :  but  at  length  I  grew  compai-atively 
calm,  and  continued  my  route.  During  the  rest  of 
the  walk,  the  image  of  Annabel  absorbed  all  my 
reflections ;  and  it  was  in  a  kind  of  mechanical 
manner  that  I  stopped  at  the  gate  leading  into  the 
grounds  attached  to  Myrtle  Lodge.*  I  knocked  at 
the  door  of  that  miserable-looking  hut  which  stood 
near  the  gate;  and  it  was  opened  by  a  thin 
emaciated  female,  who  seemed  half-starved.  A 
boorish-looking  man,  in  the  smock-frock  and  lea- 
ther gaiters  of  a  farm-labourer,  was  smoking  hjs 
pipe  by  the  side  of  the  fire — if  an  oimce  of  fuel, 
with  scarcely  enough  heat  to  boil  as  much  -water 
as  an  egg-saucepan  would  contain,  deserved  to  be 
so  denominated.  I  asked  if  the  carrier  had  left 
my  trunk  ? — the  woman  replied  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  the  man  said  he  had  just  come  back  from 
taking  it  up  to  the  Lodge, — ladding  a  hint  that  he 
thought  the  task  was  worth  something  to  drink.  I 
accordingly  gave  liim  sixpence,  which  his  wife  im- 
mediately pounced  upon, — vowing  in  a  querulous 
voice  that  it  should  not  go  to  the  ale-house,  but 
should  be  put  into  the  money-box.  Neither  of 
them  asked  me  in  to  sit  down ;  and  as  I  continued 
my  -way  towards  the  Lodge,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  everybody  I  had  as  yet  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  my  new  place  -was  thin  and  scraggy, 
and  either  had  a  hungry  or  a  half-starved  look.  I 
was  however  too  unhappy  on  Annabel's  account  to 
ponder  many  moments  upon  these  things :  but 
continued  my  way,  thinkii^  of  t»h»t  fair  being 
until  I  reached  the  house. 

Passing  round  to  the  back  of  the  premises,  I 
rang  the  bell  at  the  seiTants'  witranee  ;  and  it  was 
answered  by  the  glum-lookiag  man-eervant  whom 
I  had  seen  canning  the  poodles,  and  whose 
Christian  names  were  John  Robert.  He  gave  a 
sort  of  grunt  on  beholding  me  ;  and  as  I  took  this 
to  be  his  peculiar  mode  of  bestowing  a  greeting,  I 
addressed  him  very  civilly  in  return.  He  how- 
ever said  not  another  word — but  led  the  way  into 
the  servants'  room,  which  was  separated  by  a 
narrow  passage  from  the  kitchen.  There  I  found 
those  whom  I  had  now  to  consider  my  fellow- 
domestics.  These  consisted  of  the  cook,  the  lady's- 
maid,  and  a  housemaid, — so  that,  including  John 
Robert  and  myself,  the  domestic  establishment  was 
limited  to  five  persons — little  enough,  I  thought, 
for  so  large  a  mansion !  But  I  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise, — and  the  reader  himself  may 
smile  when  I  inform  him, — that  the  cook  and  the 
housemaid  were  as  lean  and  scraggy  as  John 
Robert  and  the  lady's-maid,  both  of  whom  I  had 
previously  seen.  I  never  saw  such  a  meagre  skele- 
ton of  a  cook  in  my  life ;  and  though  all  the  victuals 
might  pass  through  her  hands,  it  appeared  to  me  as 
if  she  could  certainly  have  very  little  discretionary 
power  as  to  the  disposal  of  them.  The  servants 
were  seated  at  supper  when  I  entered ;  and  the 
greeting  T  received,  consisted  of  a  few  cold  brief 
words  from  each.  On  the  table  there  was  a  piece 
of  cheese,  or  rather  the  crust  of  one — a  very  small 
modicum  of  bread — some  brown  mugs — and  a  tiu 
can  of  beer,  which  turned  out  io  be  particularly 
small  indeed.  This  was  in  realiiy  a  frugal  repast, 
-and  one  to  which  the  strictest  anchorite  might 
haTe  sat  down  without  the  slightest  apprehension 


of  being  seduced  into  intemperance  either  in  ealin^^ 
or  drinking. 

The  cook  desired  me  to  take  a  chair  and  have 
my  supper.  Fortunately  the  incident  which  oc- 
curred during  my  walk,  in  respect  to  the  Baronet's 
travelling-carriage,  had  taken  away  my  appetite  : 
otherwise  the  walk  itself  would  perhaps  have 
sharpened  it  beyond  a  reUsh  for  the  sorry  fare 
which  stood  before  me,  and  which  contrasted  un- 
pleasantly enough  with  the  suppers  of  cold  joints 
and  meat-pies  to  which  I  was  wont  to  sit  down  at 
Charlton  HaU.  I  was  however  thirsty ;  but  having 
taken  a  mouthful  of  the  beer,  I  found  it  so  ex- 
ceedingly sour  that  I  requested  permission  to 
drink  water. 

Little  conversation  took  place  amongst  the 
servants :  and  if  they  did  not  exhibit  any  cheer- 
fiUness  or  gaiety,  they  were  equally  deficient  in 
curiosity, — the  questions  they  put  to  me,  being 
very  few  in  number.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
generally  pervasive  moumfulness  amongst  them, 
as  if  they  were  all  under  the  influence  of  a  dull 
vague  terror :  they  spoke  in  subduoti  voices — they 
appeared  like  persons  who,  being  eowed  and  spu'it- 
broken,  entertained  a  common  sense  of  degrada- 
tion and  oppression  beneath  the  iron  Tale  of  a 
stem  discipline.  I  ^nyself  was  in  wretched  bad 
sph-its  on  account  of  the  incident  during  my  walk 
thither;  and  the  cold  gloom  of  the  scene  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  now  fotmd  myself  was  but  little 
calculated  to  raise  me  up  from  desjiendeney.  But 
it  seemed  so  natural  to  my  fellow-servants  in  my 
new  place  that  I  sbould  be  thus  daall  and  melan- 
choly, that  not  one  of  them  tbougfat  of  inquiring 
the  reason. 

Precisely  at  half -past  nine  the  parlour -bell  rang 
— the  servants  all  stood  np — ^and  a  procession  was 
formed,  the  ladVs-maid  leading  the  way,  the  cook 
following,  the  footman  coming  next,  then  the 
housemaid — and  I  was  bidden  to  close  the  rear. 
J  could  not  possibly  make  out  what  this  Teas  for  : 
mo  explanation  was  volunteered :  perfect  silence 
reigned  amongst  the  servants  :  and  the  procession 
moved  slowly  along,  just  as  if  we  were  mourners 
at  a  funeral.  We  ascended  the  stairs — we  entered 
the  parlour  with  the  regularity  and  order  of  a 
disciplined  squad  of  soldiers;  and  in  the  same 
formal  array  we  took  seats  at  the  extremity  of 
the  room  where  the  door  was  situated. 

I  had  noticed  down  stairs  in  the  servants* 
apartment,  that  there  was  no  fu-e  although  the 
October  evening  was  cold — and  that  there  was 
but  a  single  miserable  tallow  candle  that  did  not 
burn  much  better  than  a  rushlight.  I  now  ob- 
served that  things  were  but  little  more  Cheerful  in 
the  parlour.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate  :  and 
though  two  mould  candles  stood  on  the  table, 
only  one  was  lighted.  Could  all  this  be  through 
the  mean  stinginess  of  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  ?  was  the  question  I  asked  myself;  and 
I  certainly  could  not  account  for  it  in  any  other 
way.  The  spacious  parlom-  was  wrapped  in  a 
sombre  gloom ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  semi- 
obscurity  I  observed  Mr.  Tiverton  sitting  on  one 
side  of  the  table— Lady  Georgiana,  starch,  stifl^ 
and  prim,  on  the  other — and  Miss  Dakin  at  the 
upper  end,  with  a  couple  of  books  before  h-er.  I 
now  therefore  comprehended  wherefore  the  domes* 
tics  bad  been  thus  solemnly  marshalled  :  it  w^ 
for  family  prayers. 
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Miss  Dakin  deferentially  inquired  in  a  low  voice 
if  she  should  begin :  whereupon  Mr.  Tiverton  and 
Lady  Georgiana  both  slightly  inclined  their  heads 
in  solemn  assent ;  and  the  toady  accordingly  com- 
menced I'eading  the  prayers  in  a  voice  which  she 
endeavoured  to  render  as  intensely  miserable  as 
she  possibly'  could.  I  glanced  along  the  array  of 
my  fellow-servants,  and  noticed  that  they  all  wore 
a  similarly  lugubrious  aspect, — John  Eobert  es- 
pecially looking  awfully  unhappy,  and  the  cook 
pursing  up  her  mouth  as  if  she  had  a  deep  sense 
of  self-mortification  for  no  end  of  sins  and  wicked- 
nesses which  she  had  committed.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  prayer,  I  was  literally  startled 
by  the  cavern-like  gloom  and  sepulchral  depth  of 
tone  with  which  John  Eobert  groaned  forth 
"Amen!" — for  I  found  that  it  was  a  portion  of 
his  duties  to  enact  the  clerk.  The  service  lasted 
for  precisely  twenty  minutes ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  every  one — master,  mistress,  the  toady, 
and  the  servants — all  biu-ied  their  faces  in  their 
hands  for  three  minutes  more — an  example  which 
I  of  course  imitated.  The  signal  to  desist  from 
this  dumb  show  was  a  low  half-stifled  sound,  be- 
trween  a  groan  and  a  griint,  on  the  part  of  John 
Robert :  then  we  all  rose,  and  solemnly  marched 
forth  from  the  parlour, — descending  T.ith  the  due 
regularity  of  a  procession  into  the  servants'  room 
again.  Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  the 
clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  ten ;  and  then,  as  if 
everything  were  managed  with  the  precision  of 
that  same  clock -v.'ork  which  was  in  motion  at  the 
time,  each  of  the  domestics  took  a  candle — lighted 
it — and  with  a  solemn  "  Good  night "  to  each 
other,  began  moving  up-stairs.  The  housemaid 
showed  me  to  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my 
trunk ;  and  ere  she  closed  the  door,  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  You  are  only  allowed  five  minutes  to 
get  to  bed ;  and  whether  in  bod  or  not,  the  light 
must  be  put  out.  That  piece  which  you  have 
got,"'  she  added,  pointing  to  the  little  end  of 
candle  which  was  bm*ning  in  the  socket  of  the 
stick,  "  will  have  to  last  you  a  whole  week." 

She  then  closed  the  door ;  and  I  found  myself 
alone  in  a  small  attic  just  unri^r  the  tiles, — sor- 
didlj'  furnished,  and  not  particularly  c'ean.  I  by 
no  means  liked  the  aspect  of  my  new  place  :  but  I 
was  still  too  low-spirited  to  devote  much  thought 
to  the  little  circumstances  which  had  already 
created  this  dislike.  Being  much  fatigued,  I  was 
in  bed  before  the  prescribed  five  minutes  had 
elapsed — and  the  light  was  out.  But  scarcely  had 
I  extinguished  it,  when  I  heard  footsteps  passing 
slowly  along  the  corridor  whence  the  servants' 
attics  opened :  then  suddenly  there  was  a  loud  and 
authoritative  knock  at  one  of  those  doors— and 
Mr.  Tiverton's  voice  exclaimed,  '-'John  Eobert, 
your  light  is  not  out — and  the  five  minutes  have 
passed  by  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  minute  by 
my  watch." 

The  steps  advanced  again,  stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment at  every  door,  until  they  halted  at  mine, — 
whence  however  Mr.  Tiverton  departed,  no  doubt 
satisfied,  by  the  simple  process  of  peeping  through 
the  key-hole,  that  I  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  house.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  not- 
withstanding my  .€orrowful  reflections— for  I  was 
exhausted  alike  in  mind  and  body ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  have  slept  on  imtil  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning,  had  I  not  been  suddenly  startled  by 


hearing  a  large  bell  clanging  as  if  it  were  just 
over  my  head.  I  subsequently  ascertained  that  it 
was  on  the  house-top — but  literally  over  my  head ; 
for  it  was  perched  upon  the  tilings  just  above  my 
attic. 

"Ten  minutes  to  wash  and  di-ess !"  spoke  the 
deep  lugubrious  voice  of  John  Eobert,  as  he  knocked 
at  my  door. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed ;  and  not  having  as  yet  had 
my  livery  given  out,  resumed  my  own  plain 
clothes.  But  I  foxmd  it  somewhat  difficult  to  per- 
form my  ablutions  and  toilet  within  so  limited  a 
space  of  time, — having  been  accustomed  at  Charlton 
Hall,  as  well  as  at  Mr.  Delmar's,  to  take  as  long 
an  interval  as  I  required.  On  descending  to  the 
servants'  room  down  stairs,  I  was  told  by  John 
Eobert  that  I  was  just  three  minutes  over  my  time 
— that  as  I  was  under  him,  he  was  answerable  to 
his  master  and  mistress  for  my  proceedings — and 
that  I  must  be  more  regular  in  future.  At  eight 
o'clock  punctuallj^,  we  all  marshalled  om-selves 
again  —  ascended  to  the  parlour  —  and  heard 
prayers  read  by  Miss  Dakin  :  these  lasted  twenty 
minutes  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and  John 
Eobert  again  officiated  as  clerk.  On  descending 
to  our  own  region  again,  breakfast  was  served  up, 
— this  consisting  of  very  weak  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter  cut  enormously  thick.  There  was  no  sugar, 
— the  cook  informing  me  that  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity was  allowed  by  Lady  Georgiana — that  it  was 
given  out  every  Monday  morning— that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  made  to  last  beyond  Thursday 
evening — and  that  consequently  there  were  always 
three  days  every  week  during  which  the  servants 
had  to  dispense  with  the  article  entirely.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  a  bone  of  cold  meat  allowed 
even  to  the  footman  ;  and  again  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  all  this  direful  meanness  and  studied 
sordiduess  with  the  well-spread  breakfast-table  in 
the  servants'  apartment  at  Charlton  Hall.  I  felt 
sure  that  if  it  ever  happened  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Austin  were  in  possession  at  Myrtle  Lodge,  he 
would  be  starved  out — his  clasp-knife  would  ba 
rusted — and  he  would  pine  away  with  coerced 
temperance. 

At  about  noon  I  was  sent  for  up  into  the  par- 
lour, where  I  found  the  tailor  with  his  measure  in 
his  hand,  and  who  had  evidently  come  about  the 
livery.  Two  suits  v.'hich  had  been  worn  by  the 
page  who  preceded  me,  w^ere  lying  on  a  chau* ; 
and  Mr.  Tiverton  told  me  to  take  one  suit  up  to 
my  chamber  and  put  it  on.  While  turning  over 
the  garments,  I  found  that  both  suits  were  so  well 
worn  that  I  really  could  not  tell  which  was  the 
every-day  one  and  which  was  intended  for  Sunday  : 
whereupon  Mr.  Tiverton  himself,  putting  on  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  assisted  me  to  discriminate  between 
the  two — and  a  vei'y  nice  sense  of  discrimination 
he  must  have  had  to  be  enabled  to  do  it.  He 
gave  me  the  every-day  suit  t  and  hastening  up- 
stairs, I  proceeded  to  put  it  on — or,  I  should 
rather  say,  to  work  myself  into  it ;  for  it  was  very 
evident  that  my  predecessor  must  have  been  at 
least  half  a  foot  shorter  than  myself,  and  of  mar- 
vellous leanness,  though  I  was  at  the  time  of  suf- 
ficiently slender  shape.  In  short — and  it  tvas 
"  short" — the  suit  did  not  fit  me  at  all ;  and  I  was 
really  ashamed  to  descend  in  those  garments, — the 
cufifs  of  the  jacket  not  reaching  near  down  to  the 
wrists,  the  trousers  only  so  far   as  the  middle  of 
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the  calf  of  the  leg.  But  I  fancied  that  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton was  not  exactly  the  gentleman  to  have  his 
instructions  in  any  way  deviated  from :  so  I  ac- 
cordingly went  down  stairs,  feeling  however  that 
the  figure  I  cut  was  most  ludicrous.  In  the  hall 
I  met  John  Robert ;  and  as  he  surveyed  me  with 
a  sort  of  sombre  glumness,  he  suffered  a  low 
grunting  groaning  sound  to  escape  him,  —  but 
whether  it  were  in  admiration  or  in  deprecation 
of  my  appearance,  I  could  not  exactly  determine. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  I  found  Lady  Greorgiana 
and  Miss  Dakin  both  seated  there,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Tiverton,  —  all  three  solemnly  and 
gloomily  silent,  and  apparently  bent  upon  holding 
a  council  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
liveries.  The  tailor— a  short,  dapper-looking,  little 
man,  with  a  very  dirty  face  and  very  bowed  legs 
—was  standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  fidgetting 
with  his  measure  and  looking  ill  at  ease,  as  a 
person  does  when  not  asked  to  sit  down,  nor 
spoken  to,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do 
with  himself  or  how  to  seem  unconcerned.  The 
moment  I  made  my  appearance,  I  saw  that  the 
countenances  of  Mr.  Tiverton  and  Lady  Georgiana 
became  considerably  elongated ;  while  Miss  Dakin, 
— who  was  quite  prepared,  as  usual,  to  assume  any 
look  which  might  be  a  reflection  of  that  of  her 
patroness, — made  her  own  face  of  a  correspondingly 
hatchet-Uke  longitude.  As  for  the  tailor,  his  looks 
brightened  up  considerably  with  a  sort  of  grimy 
I  lustre:  for  he  no  doubt  flattered  himself  that  it 
would  prove  inevitably  necessary  to  have  a  couple 
•;    of  new  suits. 

"Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Lady  Georgiana,  after 
a  long  and  ominous  silence,  "  I  don't  at  all  see  that 
these  clothes  cannot  be  altered  to  fit  Joseph  'WH- 
mot.     What  do  you  think,  Miss  Dakin  ?" 

"  Oh,  decidedly !"  was  the  toady's  quick  response. 
"  They  are  only  a  leetle  too  small  for  him — a  mere 
trifle." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Pumpkin,"  resumed  Lady  Georgiana, 
thus  addressing  the  tailor :  "  I  think  that  you 
nmst  take  these  suits  and  make  them  fit  the  lad. 
Tobserved  to  you  yesterday,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Miss  Dakin,  "  that  Joseph  Wilmot  was  a  trifle 
too  tall,  and  that  it  was  a  pity :  for  I  had  these 
liveries  in  my  eye  at  the  time." 

"  To  be  sure !"  rejoined  the  toady :  "  your  lady- 
ship  is  so  very  far-seeing." 

While  this  colloquy  was  progressing,  Mr.  Pump- 
kin began  to  look  very  rueful  and  very  much  dis- 
appointed: but  Mr.  Tiverton's  countenance  gra- 
dually assumed  a  sternly  resolute  aspect ;  and  then 
I  saw  him  glance  at  his  wife  with  an  unmistakable 
malignity,  as  much  as  to  imply  that  though  she 
fancied  she  had  settled  the  affair  all  in  her  own 
way,  he  would  very  soon  teach  her  differently. 
Accordingly,  rising  up  from  his  seat,  he  said,  "  No, 
Mr.  Pumpkin — I  won't  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
these  old  things  done  up." 

"  Old?"  ejaculated  Lady  Georgiana,  in  horrified 
amazement. 

"Old?"  echoed  Miss  Dakin,  in  amazed  hor- 
ror. 

"  Well,  worn  out  and  shabby,  then,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Tiverton.  "  Pumpkin,  take  the  lad's  measure 
at  once ;  and  let  him  have  a  couple  of  new  suits  as 
quick  as  you  can.  Send  him  up  new  hats  likewise, 
with  new  bands." 

"This    extravagance,    Mr.    Tiverton,    is    into- 


lerable !"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  the  sternest 
rebuke.     "  What  do  t/ou  think.  Miss  Dakin  ?" 

"  Miss  Dakin  wUl  please  to  hold  her  tongue  on 
the  subject,"  at  once  observed  Mr.  Tiverton. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure !"  said  the  toady,  with  a  sort  of 
hysterical  giggle,  as  she  likewise  tossed  her  head 
indignantly. 

However,  Mr.  Tiverton  was  resolute.  Mr. 
Pumpkin,  infinitely  rejoiced,  took  the  measure  j 
and  I  hastened  up-stairs  again  to  resume  my  plain 
clothes  until  the  livery  should  come  home. 


CHAPTER     XXL 

A  VISITEESS. 

This  little  incident  gave  me  a  considerable  insight 
into  the  character  of  my  new  master,  and  showed 
me  on  what  pleasant  and  agreeable  terms  he  lived 
with  his  patrician  wife.  It  was  evidently  a  struggle 
between  them  who  should  be  the  supreme  authority 
within  those  walls :  but  the  husband  failed  not  to 
seize  upon  any  favourable  opportimity  of  asserting 
his  own  dominant  power.  Though  mean  and 
stingy  to  a  degree,  he  nevertheless  suffered  his 
pride  to  get  the  better  of  his  sordidness  in  this 
matter  of  the  liveries ;  and  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  anxious  to  carry  out  his  own  will  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  his  spouse,  was  I  in- 
debted for  my  new  garments  and  rescued  from  the 
necessity  of  wearing  the  old  shabby  ones.  When 
the  liveries  came  home,  and  I  put  on  a  new  suit 
for  the  first  time  since  I  had  entered  my  place, 
John  Robert  surveyed  me  with  visible  envy ;  and 
as  he  cast  a  most  rueful  look  over  his  own  thread- 
bare  and  tarnished  raiment,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
alBicted  feelings  by  means  of  his  habitual  half- 
groan,  half-grunt. 

Before  I  properly  resume  the  thread  of  my  nar- 
rative, I  must  place  on  record  a  few  more  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  family.  That  the  meanness  of 
my  master  and  mistress  were  excessive,  has  already 
been  shown ;  and  I  speedily  found  that  it  extended 
to  the  minutest  details.  The  number  of  servants 
being  so  limited,  the  amount  of  work  allotted  to 
each  was  most  onerous ;  and  yet  we  never  could 
give  satisfaction  :  there  was  always  something  to 
complain  about.  Lady  Georgiana  paid  a  visit  to 
the  larder  every  morning,  and  appeared  to  mea- 
sure with  her  eyes  every  article  of  food,  so  as  to 
eke  it  out  with  the  nicest  exactitude.  She  had  a 
partiality  for  thin  and  ugly  female-servants ;  be- 
cause, as  I  understood,  she  considered  that  they 
made  a  household  so  much  more  respectable,  inas- 
much as  there  was  all  the  less  chance  of  their 
laughing  and  giggling  with  individuals  of  the 
other  sex.  The  whole  routine  of  the  establish- 
ment was  regulated  as  it  were  by  clock-work  pre- 
cision ;  and  thus  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  my  unfortunate  feUow-servants 
had  been  reduced  to  mere  automatons — that  they 
laboured  under  a  continued  depression  of  spirits— 
that  they  were  afraid  of  talking  too  loud — ^while 
anything  bordering  on  gaiety  was  totally  out  of 
the  question.  The  only  reason  they  retained  their 
places  and  did  not  seek  to  "better  themselves," 
was  because  Lady  Georgiana  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  give  a  character  with  a  servant  who  left  her 
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voluntarily; — and  what  were  these  unfortunate 
beings  to  do  if  they  cut  themselves  adrift  upon 
the  world  without  such  an  indispensable  means  of 
procuring  other  situations  ?  Besides,  times  were 
bad — numbers  of  household  servants  were  out  of 
place — and  it  was  therefore  considered  better  to 
have  a  bad  situation  than  none  at  all. 

The  Tivertons  received  very  little  company,  and 
seldom  gave  parties.  These  were  doubtless  too 
expensive :  for  nothing  could  exceed  their  mean- 
ness and  parsimony.  The  very  candle-ends  were 
counted :  the  tea  and  sugar  were  doled  out  in  the 
smallest  quantities :  so  much  beer — and  that  of  the 
vilest  and  sourest  description — was  allowed  for  a 
fortnight's  consumption  in  the  servants'  room  ;  and 
if  it  were  drunk  up  beforehand,  the  remainder  of 
the  period  beheld  water  supplying  its  place.  I 
have  already  hinted  that  Lady  Georgiana  and  her 
husband  did  not  live  on  the  best  possible  terms 
together.  She,  in  her  aristocratic  pride,  looked 
do\\'n  upon  him  as  a  viJgar  member  of  the  middle 
class ;  while  he,  on  his  side,  no  doubt  calculated 
that  he  should  have  done  much  better  to  marry 
the  wealthy  daughter  of  a  London  citizen  than  the 
portionless  scion  of  a  patrician  family.  They  had 
no  children ;  and  therefore  to  what  end  they 
strove  and  struggled  to  save  and  amass  money, 
was  rather  a  puzzling  question.  In  this  aim, 
however,  there  was  a  wondrous  agreement  of 
opinion  between  them, — with  the  occasional  and 
far-distant  exceptions  of  such  instances  as  that  to 
which  I  was  indebted  for  my  new  liveries.  As  for 
Miss  Dakin,  she  was  one  of  the  most  contempti- 
ble of  women, — fawning  and  cringing  to  Lady 
Georgiana — always  taking  her  part  in  her  disputes 
with  her  husband — and  yet  somehow  or  another 
contriving  to  keep  on  tolerably  good  terms  with 
Mr.  Tiverton  himself.  She  was  one  of  those  beings 
who  sell  their  independence  of  spirit — sell  all  their 
faculties  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  thinking — for  the 
miserable  stipend  which  a  patroness  is  willing  to 
give.  It  was  even  surprising  that  Lady  Georgiana 
allowed  herself  such  a  luxury  as  a  "companion  :" 
but  perhaps  the  mystery  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  she  needed  some  one  to  flatter  her — 
some  one  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  her  ill-humours — 
some  one  to  listen  patiently  to  her  tirades  about 
the  long  ancestry  from  which  she  was  descended — 
some  one  to  assist  in  taking  her  part  against  her 
husband,  and  to  corroborate  her  complaints  that 
she  was  a  very  shamefully-used  woman.  Again, 
as  Lady  Georgiana  had  no  children — and  as  even 
the  most  ill-conditioned  of  her  sex  generally  feel 
the  necessity  of  loving  something — she  kept  poodles 
on  which  to  bestow  her  attachment ;  and  these 
animals  were  the  only  living  beings  at  Myrtle 
Lodge  that  were  not  stinted  in  their  food  and 
were  cared  for  with  some  sort  of  tenderness. 

I  had  been  about  a  month  in  my  new  place, 
when  one  day — having  occasion  to  enter  the  par- 
loixr  for  some  purpose — I  foimd  Miss  Dakin  seated 
there  alone,  knitting  a  pair  of  mittens  for  her 
patroness.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  she 
looked  at  me  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  and  me- 
thought  with  a  certain  degree  of  confusion,  which 
only  rendered  her  uglier  than  she  naturally  was. 

"Joseph,"  she  said,  "I  hope  you  are  satisfied 
with  your  new  place  ?  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
you  have  a  very  good  friend  in  me ;  and  I  do  my 
best  to  save  you  from  scoldings." 


"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Miss,"  was  my  response  :  and  I  certainly  marvelled 
that  I  should  have  thus  won  for  myself  the  favour 
of  this  lady,  as  I  had  never  taken  any  trouble  to 
secure  it. 

"Oh!  you  needn't  thank  me,  Joseph,"  she  at 
once  replied,  blushing  and  simpering.  "  Every- 
body that  possesses  a  heart  must  like  you.  But, 
dear  me  !  liow  awkwardly  you  have  tied  your  neck- 
cloth !  I  am  sure  that  if  Lady  Georgiana  saw  it, 
she  would  scold  you  for  being  slovenly.  Do  let 
me  arrange  it  properly  for  you." 

"I   think,   Miss,   it    will   do   very   well   as   it 


"  Oh,  no  !  indeed  it  will  not !" — and  flinging 
down  her  work.  Miss  Dakin  flew  towards  me  ;  so 
that  I  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this  proof  of 
her  kindness.  Her  hands  trembled  very  much, 
and  kept  coming  in  contact  with  my  face.  She 
blushed  and  simpered  more  and  more ;  and  when 
she  had  done  tying  the  cravat,  she  patted  my 
cheek,  saying,  "You  are  a  very  handsome  lad, 
Joseph ;  Mid  I " 

My  countenance  became  crimson;  and  flinging 
an  indignant  look  upon  Miss  Dakin,  I  tui-ned 
abruptly  round  and  quitted  the  room.  But  that 
glance  showed  me  that  she  had  become  aU  in  a 
moment  as  white  as  a  sheet :  she  was  literally 
quivering  too  with  rage.  From  that  time  forth 
Sliss  Dakin  was  a  mortal  enemy  of  mine. 

"Weeks  passed  on ;  and  as  Christmas  approached, 
it  was  whispered  in  the  sei-vants'  room  that  Lady 
Georgiana's  youngest  sister — or  rather  half-sister, 
for  her  father  the  Earl  of  Mandeville  had  man-ied 
twice — was  coming  on  a  visit  to  Myrtle  Lodge. 
Though  a  shrewd,  money-loving,  parsimonious 
man, — worshipping  Mammon  for  Mammon's  sake 
— Mr.  Tiverton  had  a  particular  weakness:  and 
this  was  that  he  felt  proud  of  being  aUied  to  an 
aristocratic  family,  and  therefore  vain  of  parading 
any  of  his  wife's  relatives  before  his  acquaintances. 
This  will  account  for  his  having  perhaps  readily 
enough  assented  to  the  proposal  of  his  spouse, 
that  her  sister  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  shoidd  be- 
come an  inmate  of  Myrtle  Lodge  for  a  few  weeks.. 
The  meanest  and  most  sordid,  too,  in  a  certain 
sphere  of  life,  are  apt  to  launch  out  somewhat  at 
times,  and  on  great  occasions;  and  therefore  the 
reader  must  not  be  surprised  when  I  state  that 
it  was  proposed  to  spend  the  Christmas  season 
with  some  little  gaiety  at  the  Lodge.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  reception  of  Lady  Ca- 
lanthe:  a  new  carpet  and  new  draperies  were 
actually  and  positively  purchased  for  the  chamber 
which  she  was  to  occupy;  and  invitations  were 
issued  for  a  dinner-party  one  day  and  a  soiree  for 
another,  in  the  Christmas  week.  I  was  enlivened 
and  cheered  by  these  preliminary  proceedings, 
which  promised  some  reUef  to  the  monotony  of 
the  existence  we  all  led  at  Myrtle  Lodge.  My 
fellow-servants  seemed  to  imbibe  the  same  feeling  j 
and  even  John  Eobert  was  so  animated  with  fresh 
life  as  to  smile  when  a  new  suit  of  livery  was 
ordered  for  him, — Mr.  Pimipldn  being  engaged  to 
supply  it. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  on  which  Lady 
Calanthe  Dundas  was  expected.  The  cook  must 
have  felt  herself  quite  another  being  when  she  had 
a  reaUy  good  and  copious  repast  to  prepare  for  the 
dining-room,  and  was  enabled,  without  any  inter- 
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ference  on  the  part  of  her  mistress,  to  sorre  up  a 
better  dinner  than  usual  in  the  domestics'  apart- 
V  ment.  Lady  Calanthe  had  never  before  visited  the 
Lodr^e  ;  and  therefore  it  was  unknown  what  sort 
of  a  person  she  was — whether  handsome  or  ugly — 
amiable  or  the  reverse, — whether  she  resembled 
her  sister,  or  afforded  a  pleasing  contrast.  Her 
very  age  was  likewise  a  matter  of  doubt,  although 
it  was  certain  that  she  must  be  many  years 
younger  than  Lady  G-eorgiana.  Not  that  my 
fellow-servants  displayed  any  particidar  anxiety 
upon  these  points  :  for  the  conjectm-es  to  which  I 
beard  them  give  utterance,  were  very  few  and  ex- 
pressed feebly  and  timidly.  I  myself  however  did 
experience  some  curiosity ;  because  I  felt  assured 
that  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
expected  visitress,  would  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend the  spii'it  and  the  duration  of  those  gaieties 
which,  heaven  knows !  were  so  much  needed  to 
dispel  the  soul- deadening  gloom  in  which  I  had 
now  for  nearly  three  months  lived  at  Myrtle 
Lodge. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, that  a  travelling  carriage  with  post-horses 
dashed  up  to  the  front  door  of  the  house.     John 
Eobert  and  myself  were  promptly  in  attendance  : 
Mr. Tiverton,  Lady  Georgiana,  and  Miss  Dakin, like- 
wise came  forth  to  receive  the  visitress.  Then  from 
the  carriage  descended  a  handsome,  weU-dressed, 
smart-looking  maid,   whose  age    might  be  about 
five-and-twenty  j  and  next  a  lady,  mufEed  in  furs, 
placed  a  hand  on  the  abigaU's  shoulder  and  lightly 
tripped  forth  from  the  vehicle.     The  first  glimpse 
that  I  obtained  of  her  countenance  by  the  light  of 
the  hall-lamp,  showed  ms  that  it  was  exceedingly 
beautifvd ;  while  the  figure,  even  though  encum- 
bered with  its  piles  of  winter  clothing,  was  charac- 
terized by  elegance  and  grace.     With  a  gushing 
enthusiasm  which  at  once  gave  me  an  insight  into 
her  heart,  she  flew  towards  her  sister,  whom  she 
embraced  affectionately  :  then  in  the  most  affable 
manner  she  gave  her  hand  to   Mr.  Tiverton — and 
when  introduced  to  Miss  Dakin,  shook  hands  with 
her  also.     Presently,  when  the  dinner  was  served 
up  and  I  was  in  attendance,  I  had  a  fuU  oppor- 
tunity to  make  further  observations  in  respect  to 
Lady  Calanthe  Dundas.      Her  age  did  not  exceed 
eighteen ;  and,  as  before  said,  she  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.     A  cloud  of  the  darkest,  glossiest  hair 
threw  into  bright  and  brilliant  contrast  the  fair 
countenance  which  it  enframed.     She  had  a  purely 
classic  profile, — the  straight  nose  joining  the  fore- 
head with  only  the  slightest   indentation.      The 
upper  lip  was  short  and  curved ;  and  whatsoever 
haughtiness  of  expression  this  feature  would  have 
otherwise  imparted,  was  almost  entirely  mitigated 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  smile  which  sat  upon  that 
coral  mouth  and  which  irradiated  the  entire  face. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  dark :  she  had  naturally 
but  little  colour  on  the  cheeks — this  however  was 
now  heightened  by   the   cold  frosty  air  through 
which  she  had  travelled,  and  by  the  gay  excite- 
ment produced  by  change  of  scene.     In  figure  she 
was  tall  and  slender — but  admirably  formed  :  while 
the  statuesque  carriage  of  the  head  and  bust — the 
beauty  of  this   bust — and   the    fine    slope    of  the 
shoulders,  would   have    constituted    an    exquisite 
model  for  a  sculptor  or  a  painter.     There  appeared 
to  be  no  affectation,  no  aristocratic  nonsense  about 
this   young   lady :  affable    in   manners,    frank  in 


speech,  ingenuous  in  looks — with  a  certain  becom- 
ing modesty  spread  over  all — she  was  a  being  as 
yet  unspoilt  by  the  dissipations  of  London  life, — 
in  the  same  way  too  that  her  beauty  was  as  yet 
undimmed  and  the  bloom  of  her  charms  unfadcd 
by  the  heated  atmosphere  of  gilded  saloons. 

The  lady's-maid,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Charlotte,  has  already  been  glanced  at  as  a  hand- 
some smart-looking  young  woman.  I  may  now 
add  that  she  was  of  gay  disposition  — ■  fond  of 
laughing  and  talking — but  without  harm  or  mis- 
chief in  her  manner  or  disposition.  She  was  ex- 
ceedingly good-natured ;  and  when  she  found  what 
sort  of  persons  she  had  to  associate  with  at  Myrtle 
Lodge,  she  seemed  to  set  herself  to  work  in  good 
earnest  to  infuse  a  little  more  cheerfulness  into 
them.  I  at  once  became  a  favourite  with  her, 
because  I  ventured  to  converse  somewhat  more 
openly  and  frankly  than  did  my  fellow-servants. 
She  jested  with  John  Robert  on  his  rueful  looks, 
though  these  were  now  cheerfuhiesa  itself  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  were  wont  to  be ;  and  he 
condescended  to  smile  at  her  remarks,  instead  of 
being  angry :  for  indeed,  it  v/as  scarcely  possible 
for  even  the  most  churlish  soul  to  feel  offended 
with  the  good-natured  chattering  and  bantering 
of  Charlotte  the  lady's-maid. 

'■'  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  before  she  had  been  an 
hour  in  the  place,  "  you  people  seem  excessively 
duU, — buried,  as  you  are,  in  this  out-of-the-way 
rural  nook  :  but  there  is  no  reason- why  you  should 
not  make  the  best  of  circumstances.  What  ?  only 
one  candle  !  Fie !  I  cannot  possibly  sit  in  the 
dark.  Come,  cook — ^let  us  have  another.  Oh! 
your  mistress  does  not  allow  two  candles — eh  ? 
Well,  we  shall  see  about  that.  You  can  throw  all 
the  blame  upon  me ;  and  Lady  Calanthe  will  save 
me  from  a  scolding.  Now,  let  me  have  a  nice  cup 
of  tea — vefy  strong.  Oh,  that  AviU  not  do  at  all! 
WTiat  ?  two  spoonfuls  of  tea  for  half-a-dozen 
people  I  Here,  let  me  put  it  in.  One  spoonful 
for  each  individual,  and  one  for  the  pot — that' 
makes  seven.  Now,  my  dear  creature,"  she  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  the  housemaid,  '•  don't  think 
of  cutting  bread-and-butter  like  that :  it  would 
strain  one's  jaws  to  open  them  to  such  a  wiJth. 
Here,  let  me  cut  it thin,  with  plenty  of  but- 
ter." 

As  she  thus  went  rattling  on  in  her  gocd- 
humoured  way, — and  without  the  slightest  affec- 
tation, or  what  may  be  termed  giving  herself 
"airs,"  —  she  suited  her  actions  to  her  words. 
She  lighted  another  candle;  she  almost  emptied 
the  tea-caddy  into  the  pot,  thus  consuming  at 
least  three  days'  supply  for  one  meal :  and  she 
then  began  cutting  the  bread-and-butter  according 
to  her  own  liking.  I  looked  on  with  unconcealed 
dehght  at  these  daring  innovations  :  my  fellow- 
servants  with  a  sort  of  blank  consternation.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  Miss  Charlotte  under- 
stood what  sort  of  jiersons  the  Tivertons  were,  and 
how  the  domestics  had  become  modelled,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  influences  of  a  rigid  discipline  and  a 
stern  parsimony.  Nor  less  was  it  apparent  that 
she  resolved,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  to  put 
things  upon  a  better  footing. 

'•'  Now,  don't  look  so  sadly  fi-ightened,"  she 
went  on  to  say,  sweeping  her  laughing  and  roguish 
blue  eyes  around:  "I  tell  you  to  thi-ow  all  the 
blame  upon  me.    Depend  upon  it,  Lady  Georgiana 
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■mil  not  have  the  face  to  proclaim  her  own  mean- 
ness by  qtiarrelling  with  me,  because  I  choose  to 
make  myself  comfortable.  Ah  !  I  comprehend — I 
have  nearly  iised  all  the  tea?  Well,  wo  can 
easily  buy  another  pound :  I  will  treat  you  to  it 
to-morrow— as  I  mean  to  go  to  Exeter  an^l  see  all 
that  is  worth  seeing.  Eeally  this  room  has  a  cold 
and  miserable  appeai-ance :  there  is  not  an  ounce 
of  fuel  in  the  grate.  Come,  my  boy,"  she  added, 
turning  to  mc,  "  you  look  a  little  different  from 
the  rest,  and  seem  as  if  you  had  a  spii-it  in  you. 
Just  empty  that  scuttle  upon  tlie  fire.  But  stay  ! 
•^throw  a  good  large  faggot  on  first." 

Unhesitatingly  did  I  fulfil  these  instinictions ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  there  was  such  a  roaring  blaze 
in  the  grate  as  Myrtle  Lodge  seldom  beheld ;  so 
that  the  very  v/alls  themselves  must  have  felt 
comfortable  at  having  the  damp  dispelled  by  the 
genial  and  indeed  unusual  warmth  now  thro^Ti 
forth.  My  fellow- servants  appeared  to  have  made 
up  their  minds,  with  a  sort  of  reckless  desperation, 
to  let  Charlotte  have  her  own  way,  and  to  profit 
by  the  bold  innovations  which  she  Avas  evidently 
detei-mined  to  introduce.  "When  once  tliey  had 
abandoned  themselves  to  this  mood,  they  all  be- 
came considerably  more  clicerfid  than  they  had 
doubtless  ever  yet  been  since  they  first  crossed  the 
threshold  of  Myrtle  Lodge.  I  began  to  wonder 
whether,  when  the  prayer-bell  rang,  Miss  Charlotte 
wovdd  join  in  the  procession  :  but  my  speculations 
on  this  point  were  presently  put  an  end  to  by  the 
following  circumstance. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  Tip  to  the  drarwing-room 
for  something ;  and  on  leaving  it  again,  was  fol- 
lowed out  by  Miss  Dakin.  Ever  since  the  little 
incident  of  the  cravat-tying,  she  had  been  wont 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  darting  malignant 
looks  ft  me,  and  of  pointing  out  to  Lady  Georgiana 
any  little  oversight  on  my  part  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  mo  scolded.  I  therefore  entertained  no 
very  friendly  feeling  towards  her,— though  I  may 
say  without  vanity  that  I  was  naturally  too  good- 
hearted  to  bear  her  any  direct  and  positive  ran- 
coiu\  I  also  despised  her  too  much  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  so  serious  a  feeling.  When,  however, 
she  thus  followed  me  out  upon  the  landing,  I  hur- 
ried my  pace  towards  the  stairs, — whereupon  she 
cried  out  sharply  and  petulantly,  '•  Come  here,  sir  1 
What  arc  yoiu  running  away  like  that  for  ?  You 
might  have  seen  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you." 

I  turned — but  said  not  a  word.  She  looked 
CTcessivcly  spitefid  and  malignant,  as  if  she  could 
have  flown  at  me  and  scratched  my  face  with  her 
nails. 

"  The  next  time,  sir,  that  you  see  me  folloATing 
you  from  a  room,"  she  went  on  to  observe,  "  with 
the  evident  intention  of  addressing  you,  you  had 
better  take  care  and  wait  in  respectful  attentdon — 
or  you  will  speedily  get  your  impadeuce  put  'down, 
T  can  tell  you." 

Stni  I  said  nothing :  but  I  felt  that  any  lips 
were  em-Kiig  -with  cemtempt — whereat  she  actually 
trembled  with  rage,  her  owm  lips  ibeconmiing  wliite 
-tia  asbesj'tiild  twitekiztg  with  a 'spasmodic  nervous- 
'  ness. 

"It  is  Lady  Georgiana's  command,"  she  said, 
the  words  literallj'  hissing  up  ft-om  her  throat 
with  the  concentrated  fury  of  her  ire, — "  that  the 
servants  do  not  come  up  to  prayers  while  Lady 
Calanthe  is  at  the  Lodge :  but  the  service  is  to 


bo  read  by  John  Robert  in  the  domestics'  room  at 
the  usual  hour.  Now,  sir,  will  you  go  and  give 
these  orders  ?  or  shall  I  inform  your  master  and 
her  ladyship  that  you  refuse  ?" — and  she  eyed  me 
with  a  wicked  malignity,  as  if  nothing  would  have 
pleased  her  better  than  that  I  should  have  re- 
turned some  insolent  answer  and  laid  myself  open 
to  bo  evilly  reported  in  the  manner  she  had 
threatened. 

"  I  was  merely  awaiting,  Miss,"  was  my  calm 
and  collected  response,  "  the  orders  which  her 
ladyship  has  sent  through  you;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  you  have  any  reason  to  infer  that  I 
should  for  a  moment  refuse  to  deliver  them." 

"  You  are  insolent  enough  for  anything  !"  was 
her  quick  and  spiteful  retort :  then,  as  if  all  the 
energy  of  her  passions  were  suddenly  concentrated 
in  the  feeling  she  was  about  to  express,  she  said  in 
low  but  bitterly,  emphatic  accents,  "  I  hate  you  [" 

I  could  not  help  giving  a  sort  of  scornful  laugh 
at  this  avowal  of  aversion  which  was  thrown  out : 
for  my  spirit  was  to  a  certain  degree  excited — and 
I  did  not  choose  this  wretched  toady  to  domineer 
over  me.  As  I  was  turning  away — and  indeed 
had  already  reached  the  stairs — she  flew  after  me  : 
she  caught  me  by  the  arm — her  fingers  clasped 
my  flesh  as  if  with  an  ii-on  vice ;  and  still  in  that 
same  low  but  deeply  accentuated  tone,  she  said, 
"  Yes,  I  hate  you^I  abhor  you  !  I  could  have 
liked  you — I  could  have  loved  you  madly — I  would 

have  done  anything  for  you But but 

I  hate  you — and  I  will  wreak  all  the  vengeance  of 
a  woman's  bitterness  upon  you !" 

I  was  certainly  not  frightened  —  but  I  was 
really  astonished  at  this  address.  She  immediately 
turned  away ;  and,  no  doubt  composing  her  looks 
with  all  the  power  of  a  consummate  dissimulation, 
re-entered  the  drawing-room.  I  had  a  very  great 
mind  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  my  fellow- 
servants  when  I  descended  to  rejoin  them;  but  I 
thought  it  better  not.  I  did  not  like  to  render 
myself  the  hero  of  a  scene ;  and  I  felt  by  no  means 
flattered  on  accoiint  of  having  at  any  time  won  the 
love  of  such  a  creatm'e  as  Miss  Dakin.  As  for  her 
hatred,  I  certainly  did  not  fear  it :  for  I  did  my 
duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  towards  my  mas- 
ter and  mistress,  and  resolved  to  be  even  still 
more  circumspect  than  hitherto  in  my  conduct,  so 
as  to  avoid  furnishing  the  toady  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  venting  her  spite  upon  me.  Besides,  I 
reflected  that  if,  after  all,  I  should  lose  my  present 
situation,  I  had  the  written  testimonial  of  Lord 
Eavcnshill's  steward  as  a  means  of  procuring  an- 
other. For  all  these  considerations  I  kept  silent 
in  respect  to  Miss  DaMn, — confining  myself  to  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  message  with  which  I  was 
charged. 

"  vbid  pray,"  inquu'ed  Charlotte,  who  had  lis- 
tened to  it  with  an  arch  smile,  "  how  long  do  these 
prayers  occupy  ?" 

"  About  twenty  minutes,"  responded  John 
Eobert. 

"  Then,  if  yooi  pkase,"  qiuickly  exclaimed  Cbs^ 
lotte,  in  a  positive  manner,  "  we  will  dispciise 
with  them.  Lam  mot  going  to  sit  hero,  Mr.  John, 
and  listen  to  you  droning  away,  for  twenty  iT\i.  aI 
minutes,  in  that  voice  of  your's  which  sounds  as  if 
it  came  up  from  a  grave.  I  always  say  my  prayers 
in  my  own  chamber ;  and  can  then  pray  as  my 
heart  dictates." 
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John  Robert  commenced  some  remonstrance : 
but  Charlotte  cut  him  short  by  a  good-humoured 
jest.  He  was  compelled  to  yield :  and  so  we  all 
sat  talking  round  the  blazing  fire  until  bed- 
time. 

On  the  following  morning  Charlotte  informed  us 
that  she  had  obtained  Lady  Calanthe's  permission 
to  go  to  Exeter  for  a  few  hours ;  and  moreover, 
that  as  she  was  a  total  stranger  there,  and  did  not 
like  to  proceed  alone,  she  had  Lady  Georgiana's 
authority  (obtained  through  her  sister)  to  be  ac- 
companied by  any  one  of  the  domestics  who  could 
be  best  spared. 

"  Of  course  you  can't  go,  cook — or  else  there 
would  be  no  dinner.  As  for  you,"  addressing  her- 
self to  Lady  Georgiana's  maid,  "you  are  sure  to 
be  wanted  when  your  mistress  puts  on  that  pre- 
cious old  faded  silk  gown  of  her's  presently. 
Tou,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  housemaid, 
'•'  have  got  all  the  rooms  to  do,  and  only  one  pair 
of  hands  to  do  them  with  :  so  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  full  week's  work  aU  to  be  compressed  into  one 
short  day.  As  for  you,  John  E-obert,  the  rueful- 
ness of  your  coxmtenance  is  enough  to  give  one 
the  blue-devils.  So  I  shall  make  you,  Joseph," 
she  concluded,  in  her  gay  manner,  '"  the  companion 
of  my  trip.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  a  nicer 
little  beau;  and  I  shall  treat  you  to  a  good  lunch 
at  the  pastry-cook's.  Come — be  quick — put  on 
yoiu"  best  livery — and  let  us  be  off." 

I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  for  a  holiday,  and  gladly  assented  to 
the  proposal.  I  lost  no  time  in  apparelling  myself 
in  my  best  clothes ;  and  when  I  again  descended 
to  the  servants'  room,  I  found  Charlotte  already 
waiting  for  me.  She  was  handsomely  but  neatly 
di-essed, — with  no  flaunting  display,  and  every- 
thing in  good  taste. 

"  I  sha'n't  forget  to  bring  the  promised  poiind 
of  tea,"  she  said,  laughing,  to  the  other  servants 
as  we  took  our  departure.  "And  now.  Master 
Joseph,"  she  continued,  as  we  emerged  from  the 
premises,  "  how  are  we  to  get  to  Exeter  ? — for  I 
understand  it  is  three  miles,  and  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  good  walker.  The  day  is  however  fine  and 
frosty ;  and  perhaps  I  might  make  the  attempt." 

"  You  will  have  to  do  so,"  was  my  answer :  "  for 
I  know  not  of  any  conveyance  passing  along  the 
road  at  this  hoxur.  There  is  one — the  carrier's 
van — which  leaves  Exeter  at  about  four  o'clock  : 
and  by  that  we  can  return." 

"  "Well,  this  is  a  consolation,  at  all  events,"  she 
cried,  good-h\miouredly :  "  and  therefore  I  will 
resign  myself  to  the  walk  into  the  city.  By  the 
bye,  what  do  you  think  of  my  yoxmg  mistress  ?  is 
she  not  a  beautiful  creature  ?  But  I  will  tell  you 
more — she  is  aa  good  and  amiable  as  she  is  beau- 
tiful." 

"  She  appears  so,"  I  observed. 
"  Oh,  yes  1"  added  Charlotte  enthusiastically, 
"  you  can  read  it  upon  her  countenance.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  difference  between  her  and  her  sister 
—that  prim,  starch,  insufferably  proud  Lady 
Georgiana !  I  never  saw  her  before,  you  know  : 
I  was  not  in  Lord  MandeviUe's  service  when  Lady 
Georgiana  married  Mr.  Tiverton.  That,  I  believe, 
was  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  Lady  Calanthe 
was  a  mere  child." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  attendance 
upon  your  young  mistress  ?" 


"About  three  years.  You  know  Lord  Man. 
deville  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  has 
three  daughters,  of  whom  Lady  Calanthe  is  the 
eldest.  He  has  half-a-dozen  other  daughters  and 
two  sons  by  his  first  wife  :  so  you  perceive  there  is 
a  perfect  swarm  of  them;  and  as  his  Lordship, 
between  you  and  me,  is  not  very  well  off,  the  girla 
are  all  portionless." 

"  And  are  they  all  beautiful  like  Lady  Calanthe  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  The  three  by  the  second  marriage,"  responded 
Charlotte :  "  but  the  six  by  the  first  are  absolute 
frights — though  Lady  Georgiana  is  decidedly  the 
ugliest  of  the  bunch.     By  the  bye,  that  Miss  Dakin 

is  a  very  fitting  companion But  why  did  you 

start  so,  Joseph  ?" 

"  Did  I  start  ?  I  am  sure  I  was  not  aware  of  it 
—I  did  not  mean  it " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  nothing,  then.  Now, 
I  am  not  ■^f ry  quick  in  taking  aversions ;  but  I 
certaini;y  like  that  Miss  Dakin  as  little  as  can  be. 
Would  you  believe  it  ? — as  I  was  descending  the 
stairs  just  now,  after  dressing  myself  to  come  out 
with  you,  I  met  Miss  Dakin;  and  you  should 
have  seen  how  superciliously  she  tossed  her  head  as 
she  looked  at  me,  and  appeared  inclined  to  give 
herself  such  airs,  as  if  she  felt  herself  a  lady  and 
that  I  was  only  a  lady's-maid.  Or  I  suppose  it 
was  because,  with  those  shabby  old  things  of  her's, 
she  was  quite  jealous  to  see  a  simple  lady's-maid 
having  good  clothes  on  her  back.  I  was  passing 
her,  when  she  said,  '  By  the  bye,  young  woman, 
Lady  Georgiana  told  you  that  you  might  take  one 
of  otir  servants  with  you:' — and  she  laid  such 
stress  on  the  our,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  she 
were  the  mistress,  or  it  was  all  a  partnership  con- 
cern :  and  she  went  on  to  demand,  '  Pray  who  is 
to  accompany  you  P' — '  Joseph  WUmot,  Miss,'  I 
answered ;  and  you  should  have  then  seen  again 
how  she  tossed  her  head.  I  did  not  wait  to  let 
her  give  herself  any  more  of  her  airs ;  but  hurried 
down,  thinking  to  find  you  in  readiness.  And 
you  were  not :  but  you  kept  me  waiting  fuU  five 
minutes — which  was  very  shameful  of  you." 

Here  Charlotte  laughed  in  her  good-humoured 
way,  revealing  a  set  of  the  finest  teeth,  which 
very  advantageously  counterbalanced  a  somewhat 
large  mouth. 

"What  a  dreadful  place  all  you  people  appear 
to  have  of  it !"  she  quickly  resumed :  for  she  was 
a  terrible  chatterbox.  "I  certainly  expected  to 
find  something  more  cheerful.  Lord  Mandeville'a 
seat,  though  out  in  the  country,  as  one  may  call 
it — being  at  no  great  distance  from  Enfield " 

"  Enfield !"  I  ejaculated. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure — a  few  miles  from  London. 
Every'  one  who  knows  London,  knows  Enfield. 
Ah !  by  the  bye,  what  a  shocking  occurrence  took 
place  in  that  neighbourhood  about  eighteen  months 

ago the  murder,   under  most  mysterious  cir- 

ciunstances,  of  a  gentleman  named  Delmar." 

"I  heard  of  it,"  was  the  observation  I  now 
made,  but  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Oh !  every  one  who  reads  newspapers,"  con- 
tinued Charlotte,  "must  have  heard  of  it.  It 
created  an  immense  sensation." 

"  And  has  there  never  been  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  the  assassins  ?"  I  inquired :  and  I 
was  half  inclined  to  tell  Charlotte  how  painfully 
intimate  I  was  with  all  the  circumstances  of  tlia 
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tragedy,  save  and  except  ia  regard  to  the  very 
point  on  which  I  had  just  put  the  question.  But 
on  second  thoughts,  I  kept  my  own  counsel :  for  I 
saw  that  my  companion  was  somewhat  giddy  and 
imguarded  in  her  speech,  though  vi-ithout  meaning 
any  harm ;  and  I  feared  lest  on  her  return  to 
Lord  Mandeville's  seat,  she  might  mention  ui  that 
neighboiu'hood  of  how  she  had  fallen  in  with  me, 
and  the  intelligence  might  by  some  means  or 
another  reach  the  ears  of  my  mortal  enemy — 
the  man  who  called  himself  my  uncle  —  Mr. 
Lanover. 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  not  the  slightest  clue  has 
ever  been  discovered  to  the  murderer  or  mur- 
derers. It  has  remained  wrapped  in  a  seemingly 
impenetrable  mystery  :  but  the  deed  was  of  course 
perpetrated  by  burglars,  as  some  things  were 
stolen." 

"  And  who  lives  at  the  place  now  ?"  I  asked, 
with  difficulty  concealing  the  emotions  which  this 
13 


topio,  whereupon  t'.ie  discourse  had  tuvnod,  was 
but  too  well  calculated  to  excite. 

"AtDdaiar  ISLinor  ?  Oh!  the  Hon.  Mr.  a-ad 
Mrs.    Mulgrave,  to  be  sure.     But  I  believe  that 

Miss  Delmar Edith,  I  thiuk  her  name  is 

at  present  resides  there  also." 

'•  To  whom  docs  the  Manor  belong  ?  But  I 
suppose  equally  between  those  Mulgraves  and  Miss 
Delmar  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  say,"  replied  Charlotte.  "  But 
you  seem  to  know  something  about  the  matter. 
Were  you  in  London  at  the  time  ?" 

"  Yes — 1  was  in  London  at  the  time.  By  the 
bye,"  I  immediately  added,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  further  questioning,  "  how  long  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  romaLa  here  r" 

"  At  the  Lodge  ?"  exclaimed  Charlotte.  "  I 
must  confess  I  hope  not  long ;  but  I  fear  for 
at  least  six  weeks  or  a  coui>le  of  months.  It 
may  seem  a  bad  compliment  to  you  that  I  should 
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tliiis  regret  liavhig-  to  be  coopcil  up  in  tlint  ilrcavy- 
looking  place  for  such  a  time — particularly  iii  this 
winter  season :  but  you  must  camlidly  admit, 
Jo.-epli,  that  your  lellow-scrvauts  are  uot  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions." 

••  liow  can  they  bo  otherwise  F'  I  asked.  '"  I 
dare  say  that  whenthey  first  set  foot  at  the  Lodge, 
thc}-  had  their  cheerful  and  gay  moments  as  well 
as  otlier  people  :  but  the  strict  discipline  and  the 
hard  woi-k  are  quite  sufEcient  to  crush  the  spirit 
out  of  anybody." 

"So  I  should  think  indeed!"  ejaculated  Char- 
lotte. ''You  are  thc  only  one  \iho  appears  to 
have  any  spirit  left.  But  you  are  young — I  should 
suppose  you  are  not  seventeen  yet  ?'' 

"  .Sixteen  and  a  half,"  I  observed. 

'Well,  getting  on  that  way.  However,  at 
your  ag-e  people  put  up  with  things  better  than 
when  they  are  older.  Youth  is  not  so  easily  de- 
]n-essed.  Uut  if  j'ou  remain  another  year  or  two 
in  that  place,  you  will  become  as  ruefully  owlish 
in  your  looks  as  that  woful  persouaee  Mi:  John 
Bobert." 

While  rlnls  cosTevs'ing  vb  had  ti.'.'oinplished 
iwo-thifd^  ol  iht>  di.HsiH-/' ro  3?^vt(^r  :  and  (^hiu-lytte 
no»v  began  ej^8)ia!ing  f)>i  tlip  appearaaee  of  i  lif 
city  tis  we  c^lv.w  upar  it.  3  oavp  her  io  nn(Jer?taiid 
lii:!l  1  mysftlf ;«;».«  wiiu.o^t':r  pei-jeet  siraugev  lliere. 
-  luy  evperiettic*  of  llie  pltio';  haviiio  b.-pii  1lii>iied 
to  A  lew  hour.-;. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said  :  "  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  find  our  way  about — and  if  not,  we  must  inrjuire 
it." 

We  entered  the  city;  and  our  first  visit  was 
paid  to  the  cathedral,  where  we  spent  iipwards  of 
an  hour.  We  then  proceeded  to  a  pastrycook's, 
where  we  took  ^omc  refreshments, — for  which  I 
insisted  upon  paying ;  and  on  this  point  had  the 
utmost  dilficulty  in  overruling  the  generous  scru- 
ples of  my  good-hiunourcd  companion.  On  issuing 
thence,  we  repau-ed  to  a  grocer's,  where  Chai-lotte 
purchased  a  vast  quantity  of  tea  and  loaf-sugar — 
directing  the  parcel  to  be  sent  to  the  office  whence, 
as  I  informed  her,  the  carrier's  van  started,  which 
was  to  convey  us  home. 

"And  now,  Joseph,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  few 
little  piu'chases  to  make  at  a  linendraiier's ;  and  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  to  come  inside  with  me— but 
you  must  have  the  goodness  to  wait  at  the  door, 
or  lounge  up  and  down  the  street ;  as  it  will  not 
do  for  us  to  miss  each  other.  I  know  that  young 
men  have  no  great  affection  for  shopping." 

We  soon  found  an  establishment  the  external 
appearance  of  which  satisfied  Charlotte,  after  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  goods  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow ; — and  while  she  entered,  I  remained  outside. 
I  had  not  been  many  minutes  there,  when  whom 
should  I  see  approaching  along  thc  street  but 
Charles  Linton  ?  He  immediately  recognised  me ; 
and  hastening  forward,  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
band. 

"  iry  dear  young  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  meet  you ! — so  glad  likewise  to  find  you 
looking  well !  I  have  often  thought  of  you ;  and 
woidd  have  wi'itten  a  few  lines  if  I  had  known 
where  to  address  a  letter." 

I  told  him  where  I  was  living,  and  that  I  had 
been  at  Myrtle  Lodge  ever  since  the  breaking  \xp 
of  Lord  Eavenshill's  establishment. 

"  Well,  and  now  you  will  be  anxious,"  he  said, 


"  to  receive  such  intelligence  as  I  have  to  give 
you.  I  was  really  sjrry  to  leave  Charlton  Hall  in 
that  stealthy,  abrupt  manner,  without  bidding 
good-bye  to  yotirself  or  any  of  the  other  pcrvants  : 
but  I  really  eoidd  not  help  it.  Mr.  Ivavenshill  in- 
sisted that  I  shoulil  keep  his  intention  a  jirofound 
secret.  Besides,  it  was  not  until  after  you  were  all 
in  bed,  that  he  came  quietly  to  my  room  and  told 
me  that  I  was  to  get  up  very  early  and  go  away 
with  him.  So,  even  if  1  had  not  been  enjoined  to 
silence,  I  shoidd  have  had  no  opj^ortunity  for 
leave-taking.  Ho  you  know — or  can  you  guess 
who  that  young  lady  was  ?  But  doubtless  you 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Eavenshill  is  married  ?" 

"  I  guessed  as  much — but  I  had  obtained  no 
knowledge  on  thc  subject.  Buried  as  I  have  been 
in  thc  seclusion  of  IMyrtlo  Lodge -" 

"  Ah  !  then  I  have  some  news  for  you,"  inter- 
rupted Charles.  "  That  young  lady  who  gave  you 
the  note,  was  jMiss  Jcnkinson." 

'■■  Miss  Jenkinson  'i"  I  exclaimed.  "Well,  many 
and  many  a  time  have  I  thought  to  myself  that  it 
might  b.«ve  been  she :  but  still,  when  I  recoUeoted 
all  you  had  iold  axe  of  how  the  msrvingf  was 
br.fkeq  ofl' iu  'l.uiiidoii.  oo  iM.ioiiiit  ol  rhf  iivf\  n^d 
oihw  iiiatleis    -      " 

''■■  3>s  but  tbhi  w,jis  done  by  ihe  oKl  jj-..pl(» : 
and  so  !iov»"  yon  haveA  jpi'ooi  of  what  ti-ui'  !o\f  i-uu 
aivoijijitish.  ^!iss  Jeuliinson  was  devoledly  ;it- 
iaehfrt  to  Six.  Wtdxty  :  .ivul  Iho.igh  a  SHusiblt-, 
intelligent,  and  prudent  yoimg  lady,  yet  she  was 
disposed  to  look  over  his  faults  iu  respect  to  the 
attempt  at  carrying  off  Miss  Cuthbort  and  the 
jilting  of  Miss  Boustead  —  if  indeed  the  latter 
could  be  regarded  as  a  fault  at  all.  Besides,  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Eavenshill  being  wounded  in 
a  duel,  was  sujSieient  to  make  a  still  deef)er  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  of  a  young  lady  who  loved  him  ; 
and  it  ajipcars  that  when  he  went  oft'  suddenly  to 
the  Contuient,  he  wrote  her  a  letter  in  a  manly 
but  affectionate  strain,— frankly  confessing  that  he 
had  at  first  courted  her  for  the  wealth  which  her 
father  might  be  enabled  to  give  her,  but  that  ho 
had  soon  learnt  to  love  her  for  herself  alone.  He 
addetl  that  it  was  with  his  heart  full  of  this  feeling 
he  now  ventured  to  address  her  for  the  last  time, 
— merely  for  thc  purpose  of  bidding  her  an  eternal 
farewell,  and,  as  an  honourable  man,  of  rettiruing 
two  or  three  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
her.  This  epistle  made  a  still  deeper  impression 
upon  the  young  lady  ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  few  weeks,  she  read  in  Iho  newspapers  of  the 
total  ruin  of  the  Savcnsh.iU  iVjnily,  and  how  sales 
were  about  to  take  place  of  all  the  property,  she 
resolved  iipon  a  particidar  coui-se  of  action.  I 
must  tell  you,  Joseph,  that  under  the  will  of  an 
aunt,  she  was  entitled  (:o  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand j)oimds,  from  which  her  parents  could  not 
debar  her.  Quitting  her  liome  in  the  most  stealthy 
maimer,  she  travelled  into  Devonshire.  She  wrote 
a  note,  addressed  to  Mr.  Eavenshill,  begging  him 
to  think  not  lightly  of  her  for  the  course  which  she 
was  adopting, — but  confessing  that  she  still  reci- 
procated the  attachment  wltich  he  himself  iu  his 
farewell  letter  had  vowed  to  be  eternal.  She 
pleaded  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  as  an 
excuse  for  whatsoever  unmaidenly  or  unseemly 
there  might  be  in  her  conduct :  she  explained  her 
precise  position  in  a  pecuniary  sense, — adding  that 
she  knew  her  available  fortune  was  only  small,  but 
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that  such  ag  it  was  sho  placed  it  at  his  disposal ; 
and  she  hinted  at  the  hope  that  her  parents  might 
ultimatclv  bo  led  to  aecord  their  forgiveness.  It 
was  this  note,  Joseph,  which  you  bore  for  her  to 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Eavenshill.  I  should  add  that  it 
gave  the  adcU'css  of  an  hotel  at  Exeter,  wliore  she 
awaited  his  response.  You  now  can  imagine  the 
rest.  He  fled  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, — 
not  merely  to  avoid  the  hated  marriage  to  which,  in 
sheer  desperation,  he  had  a  second  time  been  in- 
duced, by  iu"geut  letters  received  on  the  Continent 
from  his  father,  to  give  his  assent, — but  likcv.-ise  to 
accom2>any  a  fairer  and  more  amiable  bride  to  the 
altar.  He  loft  a  note  for  his  lordship  to  this  effect ; 
and  on  the  very  same  day  that  we  proceeded  to 
Exeter,  Mr.  Eavenshill  and  Miss  Jenkinson  were 
married  by  special  license." 

"  And  her  parents  ?"  I  asked :  "  have  they  par- 
doned her  r" 

"  Yes— at  length,"  responded  Charles.  "  Tlic 
honeymoon  was  passed  in  Cornwall ;  and  there 
have  we  been  rcsidmg  until  within  the  last  few 
days.  We  are  now  on  our  way  to  London,  that  ISfr. 
and  !Mrs.  Jeukiusou  may  receive  their  daughter  with 
open  arms,  and  likemse  welcome  her  husband.  We 
have  halted  here  for  a  few  hours,  as  JNtrs.  Eavens- 
hill is  somewhat  fatigued  with  travelling.  I  came 
out  for  a  stroll — and  am  rejoiced  to  have  fallen  in 
with  you." 

'■■  And  his  lordship — her  ladyship  also  ?"  I  said, 
inquiringly. 

"  They  are  upon  the  Continent,"  answered 
Charles.  '•  They  went  straight  off  thither,  it  ap  • 
pears,  on  leaving  Charlton  Hall.  One  letter — and 
one  letter  onh-— has  Mr.  Eavenshill  received  from 
them ;  and  that,  I  should  observe,  was  penned  by 
his  mother.  Her  ladyship  said  that  he  had  broken 
his  father's  heart ;  and  as  she  felt  persuaded  there 
was  no  chance  of  Mr.  and  ilrs.  Jenkinson  forgiving 
their  daughter,  it  was  the  most  shocking  match  he 
could  possibly  have  made.  Her  ladyship  added 
that  even  if  it  should  prove  othei'wise  and  the  old 
people  should  relent,  it  was  too  late  to  rescue  the 
property  from  the  hands  of  others,  or  save  tlie 
honour  of  the  Eavenshill  family.  Tims,  you  may 
see  that  altogether  her  ladyship  wrote  in  a  very 
desponding  way — while  his  lordship  wrote  not  at 
all." 

"But  was  there  not,"  I  asked,  "some  little 
bitterness  as  well  as  despondency  in  that  letter  ? 
It  would  seem  so,  from  all  that  you  have  told 
me." 

"  Yes — you  arc  right,  Joseph  :  for  her  ladyship, 
you  know,  is  not  oulowed  with  the  very  best  of 
tempers.  Perhaps  you  may  he  surprised  that  I 
aui  enabled  to  give  you  so  many  minute  details 
with  regard  to  all  these  particid;u's  :  but  you  will 
understand  how  it  is,  ^^•hen  I  inform  you  that 
Mr.  "\ralter — —I  suppose  we  shall  always  call 
hira  Mr.  Walter now  treats  me  quite  as  a  con- 
fidential person." 

'•  I  am  rejoiced  to  receive  such  good  tidings  of 
Mr.  AValter's  circumstances ;  and  I  congratulate 
you,  Charles,  upon  having  continued  in  a  place 
which  at  last  has  proved  so  good  a  one." 

At  this  moment  Charlotte  issued  from  the  linen- 
draper's  shop  ;  and  I  introduced  Charles  Linton. 
The  latt«r  had  only  half-an-hour  to  spare  before 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  hotel  where 
his  master  and  mistress   had  stopped:    but  this 


lialf-hoiu'  ho  siicnt  in  walking  with  us, — giving 
Charlotte  his  arm  and  treating  her  with  much 
attention.  At  length  ho  took  leave  of  v.s ;  and 
when  he  was  gone,  Charlotte  declared  to  nic  that 
he  was  the  nicest  young  man  she  had  ever  mrt  in 
her  life.  "W'o  proceeded  to  the  tavern  v>  hence  the 
carrier's  van  started;  and  taking  our  places  in  the 
vehicle,  got  back  to  3Iyrtlc  Lodge  at  about;  live 
o'clock. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

MYSTEKY   A>D    TKOUBLE. 

Ojt  the  following  day  there  was  to  be  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Lodge  ;  and  t!ie  bell  rang  to  call  the 
servants  halt"-an-hour  eai-lier  than  usual.  I  was 
down  first  of  all  tliat  morning  :  but  the  rca'ler  may 
however  rest  assured  that  Miss  Charlotte  3Iurray, 
Lady  Calanthe's  maid,  did  not  so  speedily  obey 
that  summons ;  for  she  considei-cd  herself  to  be 
perfectly  independent  of  the  rules  and  re^'ulations 
of  the  house.  She  did  not  descend  till  breakfast- 
time  :  and  when  she  thus  made  her  appearance,  I 
was  surprised  to  notice  the  marked  coldness  with 
which  she  treated  me.  As  if  she  studiously  endea- 
voured to  make  this  bearing  on  her  part  all  the 
more  pointed,  she  bade  the  other  servants  ■'  Good 
morning"  in  the  kindest  and  blithest  uinnner ; — 
while  towards  me  she  was  glacial,  reserved,  and 
distant.  My  fellow-domestics  did  not  perceive  it — 
or  if  (hey  did.  suffered  it  to  pass  withotit  a  com- 
ment; while  I  conceived  that  it  must  be  mere 
fancy  on  ray  side.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  certainty 
on  the  subject,  I  addressed  Charlotte  in  a  marked 
manner:  but  my  suspicion  was  confirmed— she 
only  responded  with  a  monosyllable — and  by  her 
tone  and  look  gave  inc  to  understand  that  she 
would  rather  not  discourse  with  me  any  longer. 
'My  pride  v,as  wounded:  for  as  I  knew  that  I  had 
done  nothing  to  provoke  this  ill-feeling,  I  was  im- 
patient at  the  thought  of  being  rendered  the 
victim  of  Charlotte  ^ilurray's  caprices.  On  the 
previous  day,  at  Exeter,  we  were  the  best  of 
friends ;  she  had  shakeii  hands  with  mc  kindly, 
jocularly  calling  me  "her  elegant  little  hem," 
wlien  we  had  separated  for  the  night:  and  now 
she  had  come  down  stairs  the  very  next  morning 
in  this  humour  of  frigid  reserve  towards  mc. 

I  rose  from  the  breakfast-table  and  went  about 
my  work.  Numerous  guests  were  expected  to 
dinner ;  and  the  parsimonious  habits  of  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton and  Lady  Georgiana  appeared  to  have  been  to 
a  certain  degree  laid  aside  for  the  nonce.  Never- 
tlicless,  the  store-room  was  so  badly  provided  with 
the  commonest  necessaries  for  such  a  household, 
that  the  cook  found  she  required  all  kinds  of  things 
for  her  culinary  preparations  —even  to  .spices,  isin- 
glass, vermicelli,  and  so  firth.  It  was  indispen- 
sable that  some  one  should  go  to  Exeter  for  them; 
and  as  there  were  so  few  domestics  to  do  so  much 
work,  Charlotte  volunteered  the  service.  As  she 
ascended  the  kitchen  stairs,  I  was  coming  down  ; 
and  we  thus  met  face  to  face. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  you  were  such  a  wicked, 
deceitful,  depraved  youth,"  she  immediately  said, 
in  a  low  whisper,  but  with  a  severe  look. 

I  was  perfectly  astounded — and  was    so   com- 
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pletely  taken  by  surprise,  that  I  could  not  give 
utterance  to  a  single  syllable :  so  that  it  is  very 
probable  my  appearance  and  manner  seemed  to 
imply  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 

"  Yes — you  do  well  not  to  deny  it,"  she  went  on 
to  say.  "I  do  not  wish  to  make  mischief— and 
therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  upon  the  subject. 
You  know  very  well  to  what  I  allude ;  and  I  must 
beg  that  so  long  as  I  may  be  imfortimate  enough 
to  remain  in  this  horrid  place,  you  will  not  address 
yourself  to  me  again.  Do  not  think  that  because 
I  laugh  and  joke  and  am  good-tempered,  there  is 
any  levity  or  want  of  principle  about  j»e.  If  you 
do,  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

With  these  words,  she  brushed  past  me  and 
hurried  up-stairs,  I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
for  nearly  a  minute  :  I  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand what  it  aU  meant.  The  accusations — or 
rather  the  epithets  thrown  out  against  me — 
"wicked,  deceitful,  depraved" — were  strong  in- 
deed; and  I  knew  fuU  well  that  I  merited  them 
not.  Slander  had  evidently  been  at  work.  But 
how  ?  or  where  ?  What  could  Charlotte  have  pos- 
sibly heard  between  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest 
and  that  of  coming  down  in  the  morning  ?  Ah ! 
I  began  to  suspect  that  Miss  Dakin  must  have 
been  saying  things  to  my  prejudice  in  the  presence 
of  Lady  Calanthe,  who  had  repeated  them  to  her 
maid.  Conceiving  this  to  be  the  only  possible 
means  of  accoimting  for  Charlotte's  conduct,  I 
resolved  to  seek  an  immediate  explanation  with 
her ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  loitered  about  on  the 
stairs  till  she  should  descend  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  came  tripping  down, 
dressed  to  go  out ;  and  she  looked  both  astonished 
and  angry  when  thus  waylaid  by  me. 

"  Charlotte,"  I  said,  "  you  have  accused  me 
wrongfully.     This  must  be  explained." 

"  Explained  indeed !"  she  repeated,  drawing 
herself  up  disdainfully.  "  Are  you  so  consummate 
a  hypocrite " 

"  Hypocrite  ? — no,  Charlotte  !"  I  interrupted 
her,  the  blood  crimsoning  my  countenance. 

"  But  you  are  !"  she  retorted;  "and  your  pre- 
sent conduct  most  lamentably  confirms  it.  But  I 
am  wrong  thus  to  converse  farther  with  you. 
Understand  me  well,  Joseph — there  can  be  no  ex- 
planations after  what  I  myself  saw  with  my  own 
eyes.  But  as  I  do  not  wish  to  ruin  a  youth  like 
you,  I  renew  my  promise  not  to  mention  it.  You 
alone  therefore  shall  Imow  that  I  did  see  it.  And 
now  not  another  word  !" 

She  hurried  past  me ;  and  again  was  I  so  con- 
founded as  to  continue  rivetted  to  the  spot.  What 
on  earth  could  she  mean  ?  what  was  it  that  she  had 
seen  ?  I  was  cruelly  chagrined  and  bewildered. 
To  me  it  was  evident  enough  that  she  v,-as  labour- 
ing under  some  extraordinary  error, — though  what- 
ever it  were,  she  was  as  firmly  convinced  that  I 
had  done  something  which  merited  the  strong 
epithets  she  had  thrown  out  against  me.  It  was 
likewise  clear  that  no  scandal  had  been  at  work  ; 
and  I  had  wrongfully  suspected  Miss  Dakin.  The 
thing,  whatsoever  it  were,  that  was  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  Charlotte  Murray,  was  not  enter- 
tained upon  hearsay,  but  had  been  beholden  with 
her  own  eyes.  What  could  it  mean?  I  knew 
not ;  and  iii  a  state  of  bewilderment  I  descended 
to  the  pantry,  to  assist  John  Robert  in  cleaning 
the  plate. 


The  incident  which  I  have  been  describing, 
took  place  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Charlotte  had  set  off  for  Exeter  :  she  had  to  walk 
thither;  but  it  had  been  arranged  that  she  was 
to  come  back  in  the  cart  belonging  to  the  grocer 
who  supplied  the  Lodge,  and  who  would  have  to 
bring  over  the  purchases  she  was  to  make.  I  thus 
calculated  that  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  must 
elapse  before  Charlotte  would  return ;  and  then  I 
resolved  to  insist  upon  the  fullest  explanations.  I 
felt  annoyed :  but,  still  armed  mth  conscious  inno- 
cence, I  was  perfectly  well  assured  that  the 
mystery  would  be  cleared  up  to  my  complete  satis- 
faction. 

On  entering  the  pantry,  I  found  John  Robert 
labouring  imder  a  degree  of  excitement  which  was 
so  unusual  on  his  part,  that  I  was  at  once 
convinced  something  extraordinary  must  have  oc- 
curred. His  countenance,  which  was  wont  to  be 
so  solemnly  rueful,  was  animated  with  an  expression 
of  bewilderment  and  uneasiness ;  and  he  was 
hunting  about  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
pantry  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  lost  some- 
thing. 

"  What  is  it,  John?"  I  asked. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said,  with  a  grunt ;  "  why, 
half-a-dozen  of  the  large  spoons  and  half-a-dozen 
dessert  spoons  missing,  besides  a  couple  of  silver 
sauce-ladles.     I  can't  make  it  out." 

"  Missing  ?"  I  ejaculated.  "  Perhaps  master 
forgot  to  give  them  out?" — for  I  should  observe 
that  the  plate-basket  was  duly  consigned  by  John 
Robert  every  night  to  Mr.  Tiverton,  who  took  it 
up  into  his  own  room  and  brought  it  down  again 
in  the  morning. 

"  Yes — he  gave  them  all  out,"  replied  the  foot- 
man. "Last  night,  when  I  took  up  the  plate- 
basket,  master  told  me  to  keep  charge  of  it,  as  I 
should  want  to  be  cleaning  the  things  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  gave  me  the 
rest  of  the  forks  and  spoons  that  would  be  wanted 
for  to-day.  He  counted  it  all  out  before  me  last 
night;  and  here's  the  list,"  added  John  Robert, 
pointing  to  a  piece  of  paper  that  lay  upon  the 
dresser  in  the  pantry. 

"And  where  was  the  plate  all  night?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Why,  that's  the  worst  of  it,"  answered  the 
footman.  "  Like  a  fool  as  I  was,  I  left  it  all  down 
here.  I  thought  it  quite  safe :  and  here's  a  pre- 
cious mess  I  shall  get  myself  into !" 

"  But  could  any  thieves  have  introduced  them- 
selves in  the  night  ?"  was  my  next  question. 

"  Thieves  ? — no !  Every  door  was  fastened  when 
I  come  down " 

"  To  be  sure  !"  I  ejaculated,  recollecting  that  it 
was  so  :  "  for  I  was  first  down  this  morning,  two 
or  three  minutes  before  you." 

"Well,  and  you  found  all  safe,  didn't  you? 
Besides,  if  thieves  had  broke  in,  they  wouldn't 
have  been  so  nice  as  to  take  a  part — they  would 
have  walked  off  with  the  whole." 

The  cook  and  housemaid,  hearing  somewhat  of 
all  that  was  going  on,  now  came  into  the  pantry ; 
— and  to  them  the  circumstance  of  the  missing 
plate  was  duly  mentioned.  Scarcely  had  they  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  and  alarm,  when  down 
stairs  rushed  Lady  Georgiana's  maid,  her  counte- 
nance expressing  her  fright  and  dismay.  It  must 
have  been  a  long  time  since  she  had  sped  at  such 
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a  pace,  or  since  her  usually  rigid  features  had 
exhibited  so  much  emotion. 

"Here's  a  pretty  to-do!"  she  cried.  "Her 
ladyship's  most  valuable  ring — the  diamond,  you 
know,  set  round  with  pearls " 

"Well,  what  about  it  ?"  we  all  asked,  anticipat- 
ing the  annoimcement  of  some  fresh  calamity. 

"  What  about  it  ?"  she  repeated.  "  Whj-,  her 
ladyship  left    it  on  the   drawing-room  table    last 

night she  had  been  trying  on  some  new  gloves 

before  going  up  to  bed,  and  so  took  off  the 
ring " 

"  And  what  has  happened  ?  what  has  happened  ?" 
we  asked,  eagerly  and  anxiously. 

"  It  is  gone,"  rejoined  the  maid. 

"  Gone  !     And  the  plate  too  !"  we  ejaculated. 

At  this  moment  the  parlour-bell  rang  vio- 
lently ;  and  I  hastened  up  to  answer  it.  I  found 
Mr.  Tiverton,  Lady  Georgiana,  and  Miss  Dakin, 
oU  three  in  a  most  excited  state ;  while  Lady 
Calanthe  Dundas  was  saying,  "Pray,  my  dear 
sister,  tranquillize  yourself.  The  ring  cannot  be 
lost — rest  assured  that  it  can  only  be  mislaid." 

T'aese  were  the  words  to  which  that  amiable 
young  lady  was  giving  utterance  at  the  moment 
I  entered  the  room. :  but  Lady  Georgiana  was  not 
to  be  appeased  by  such  representations. 

"  Joseph  Wilmot,"  ^e  exclaimed,  "  have  you 
learnt  that  a  ring  has  been  lost  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  I  responded."    And — and " 

I  was  going  on  to  say,  with  some  degree  of  hesita- 
tion; but  as  it  instantaneously  struck  mo  that  I 
might  be  seriously  compromising  poor  John  Robert, 
I  stopped  short. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say,  Joseph  Wilmot  ?" 
cried  her  ladyship. 

"  Don't  bewilder  the  boy,"  interposed  Mr. 
Tiverton.     "  You  see  how  confused  he  looks." 

"  Bewilder  the  boy  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Georgiana. 
"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing,  Miss  Dakin  ?" 

"  Never,  in  all  my  life,"  answered  the  toady, 
who  for  a  wonder  did  not  on  the  present  occasion 
dart  at  me  her  wonted  malignant  glances. 

"Now,  Joseph — speak  out,"  said  Mr.  Tiverton. 
"  What  were  you  going  on  to  observe  when  you 
checked  yourself?  If  you  can  throw  any  light 
upon  this  unpleasant  matter,  don't  hesitate " 

"  Hesitate  r"  echoed  Lady  Georgiana.  "  Wlio 
ever  heard  of  a  servant  daring  to  hesitate  ?  Did 
you.  Miss  Dakin  ?" 

"Never,"  was  the  toady's  reply. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sister,"  interrupted  Lady 
Calanthe,  with  the  most  amiable  spirit  imaginable, 
"  do  let  this  youth  be  questioned  quietly  and  deli- 
berately. It  is  evident  that  he  knows  or  suspects 
something;  and  you  had  better  let  him  tell  his  tale 
in  his  own  manner.  He  seems  a  nice  lad — a  very 
nice  lad,"  Lady  Calanthe  added,  in  an  aside  whis- 
per to  her  sister ;  but  my  ear  caught  the  words, 
though  they  were  evidently  not  intended  to  be 
thus  overheard  by  me. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  diamond  ring,"  I 
proceeded  to  remark,  in  as  collected  a  manner  as 
possible  :  "  but  I  was  about  to  inform  your  lady- 
ship  " 

"  Address  yourself  to  me,  Joseph,"  said  Mr. 
Tiverton,  thus  with  a  stern  air  asserting  his  rights. 
"  I  am  the  master  of  the  house ;  and  in  serious 
matters  of  this  description,  I  choose  to  act  as  the 
chief  invcsljffator." 


"  The  master  of  the  house  ! "  said  Lady 
Georgiana,  disdainfully  repeating  her  husband's 
words.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Miss 
Dakin  ?" 

"  Never only  excepting  when  Mr.  Tiverton 

chooses  to  say  so  :"  and  thus  by  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise in  the  method  of  her  phraseology,  the  artful 
toady  avoided  giving  offence  to  either. 

'•  Go  on,  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Tiverton,  in  a  per- 
emptory tone.  "  What  were  you  about  to  inform 
me  ?" 

"  That  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  some  of  the  plate 
is  Ukewise  missing " 

"  The  plate  missing !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tiverton. 
"  Then  there  is  positively  a  thief  in  the  house  !" — 
and  rushing  to  the  bell,  he  rang  it  violently. 

"  Plate  missing  !"  echoed  Lady  Georgiana  :  and 
Miss  Dakin,  thinking  it  her  duty  to  take  up  the 
same  strain,  though  in  a  lower  key,  shrieked  in  a 
half-stifled  hysterical  voice,  "  Plate  missing  !" 

Mr.  Tiverton  went  on  tearing  at  the  bell-pull 
until  John  Robert  made  his  appearance. 

'■'Have up  all  the  others  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton :  "  let  the  whole  of  the  servants  come  hither  at 
once ! " 

John  Robert,  overwhelmed  by  this  bursting 
forth  of  the  storm  which  he  had  foreseen,  and  the 
anticipation  of  which  had  filled  him  with  such  dire 
alarm,  was  unable  to  hurry  away  to  bear  his  mas- 
ter's mandate  :  I  accordingly  sped  down  stairs,  and 
quickly  summoned  the  lady's-maid,  the  housemaid, 
and  the  cook,  up  into  the  parlour.  A  few  hiu-ried 
words  were  alone  necessary  to  make  them  compre- 
hend what  the  excitement  was  about ;  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  we  were  all  grouped  together  in  the 
presence  of  our  master  and  mistress.  Lady  Calanthe 
Dundas,  and  Miss  Dakin.  The  queries  that  were 
put  to  us  were  hurried  and  impetuous,  and  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  cross-firing  and  sparring 
between  Mr.  Tiverton  and  Lady  Georgiana  in  their 
struggle  with  each  other  to  assert  the  supremacy. 
Ultimately,  however,  it  was  elicited  from  John 
Robert  that  he  had  left  the  plate  in  the  pantry  the 
whole  night — that  I  was  the  first  down  in  the 
morning,  and  that  I  found  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  fastened  as  usual — that  it  was  not  until 
after  breakfast  he  had  commenced  cleaning  the 
plate — and  that  he  had  been  thus  engaged  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  hours  ere  he  discovered  that  six 
large  spoons,  six  smaU.  ones,  and  two  sauce-ladles 
were  deficient. 

Lady  Georgiana  talked  of  sending  for  consta- 
bles ;  Miss  Dakin  considered  it  to  be  highly  neces- 
sary ;  Mr.  Tiverton  appeared  for  once  to  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  his  wife  and  the  toady :  but 
Lady  Calanthe  hastened  to  suggest  the  course 
which  she  considered  proper  and  fitting  to  be 
pursued. 

"  Mr.  Tiverton,"  she  proceeded  to  say, — "  and 
you  too,  my  dear  sister — I  beg  that  you  will  not 
act  precipitately.  The  two  occurrences  of  the  ring 
and  the  plate  are  most  mysterious :  to  send  for 
constables  would  be  tantamoiuit  to  casting  sus- 
picion upon  the  domestics  of  your  household ;  and 
this,  I  am  sure,  you  would  be  most  unwilling  to  do 
without  the  best  possible  grounds.  Let  the  inves- 
tigation be  conducted  with  all  becoming  privacy  ; 
and  the  servants,  for  their  own  sake,  will  no  doubt 
volunteer  to  suffer  their  boxes  to  be  examined. 
Not,  be  it  understood,"   she  added,  glancing  im- 
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pressivcly  towards  us,  "  that  I  apprebond  for  a 
moment  sudi  a  course  will  result  in  any  discovery 
prejudicial  to  youi'sclvcs  :  but  under  circunistances, 
it  is  the  best  to  be  pursued : — and  on  tlic  jiart  of 
mv  own  attendant  Cliarlottc,  wlio  lias  gone  to 
Exeter,  I  readily  consent  to  such  examination." 

"  The  very  thing  that  I  should  like,"  said  John 
Eobert :  "  'cos  why,  I  want  to  acquit  myself.  As 
for  piu-lining  the  plate,  I'd  scorn  such  a  Imction!" 
he  added,  his  indignant  feelings  for  a  moment  ren- 
dering him  excited :  and  then  ho  composed  himself 
with  a  grunt. 

We  all  oxi)resscd  a  similar  readiness  to  have  our 
boxes  examined;  and  Mr.  Tiverton,  beg^ng  the 
ladies  to  remain  in  the  parlour,  was  about  to  issue 
forth,  when  Lady  Goorgiana  insisted  on  accom- 
2)anying  him, — asserting  that  she  was  the  head  of 
the  domestic  department  of  the  household ;  and 
in  corroboration  thereof,  she  appealed  to  Miss 
Dakin.  The  toady  had  not  however  time  to  give 
a  reply,  ere  ]Mr.  Tiverton  said  in  a  pQremptory 
manner,  '•  This  is  an  afl'air  too  serious  to  be  trilled 
with :  it  is  my  command  that  you  remain  here  !" 

Lady  Georgiana  ejaculated.  "  Did  you  ever  ?" — 
to  which  jNIiss  Dakin  responded,  "  Is'o,  I  never  ;"■ — 
and  Lady  C'alanthc  addressed  herself  to  the  task  of 
pacifying  them  both.  Mr.  Tiverton  thus  gained 
the  victory  in  this  last  little  domestic  squabble; 
and  issuing  from  the  room,  was  follo\vetl  by  us 
servants. 

iNot  a  word  was  sjioken  as  we  all  ascended  to 
the  highest  storey;  and  the  cook's  attic  being 
first,  was  first  to  be  examined.  But  as  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton was  about  to  enter,  it  evidently  struck  him 
that  there  was  Sf)mcthiiig  indelicate  in  his  prose- 
cuting this  search  in  the  females'  chambers  :  so  he 
bade  the  lady's-maid  hasten  do^^•n  stairs  and  tell 
Miss  Dakin  to  come  ui>  immediately'.  The  errand 
A^•as  speedily  accomplisl'.ed  ;  and  the  toady  made 
her  appearance.  "While  Mr.  Tiverton  and  the  ser- 
vants all  remained  in  the  passage,  Miss  Dakin 
searched  the  boxes  and  the  drawers  in  the  cook's 
room  :  she  even  examined  the  bedding  and  between 
the  mattresses.  The  result  was  completely  satis- 
factory. The  lady's-maid's  and  the  housemaid's 
chambers  were  next  scrutinized  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  with  a  similar  result :  then  came  John 
Ivobert's  room,  ■\\hieh m^.s  searched  by  Mr.  Tiverton 
— and  equally  widiout  the  discovery  of  either  lost 
ring  or  missing  plate.  The  chamber  occupied  by 
C'liarlotte  Murray  was  then  entered  lij-  JMiss  Dakin  : 
the  box  was  found  to  be  open,  and  the  result  of 
the  search  proved  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
former  one*.  My  chamber,  whieli  was  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  was  the  last  to  be  examined ;  and 
it  was  again  Mr.  Tiverton's  turn  to  institute  the 
search.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  felt  perfoi-tly 
easy  as  to  what  tlie  issue  woidd  be,  and  I  was 
wondering  to  myself  how  the  lost  objects  could 
jiave  so  mysteriously  disappeared, — when  an  ejacu- 
lation bursting  from  Mr.  Tiverton's  lips,  made  us 
all  rush  into  the  room  from  the  passage,  where 
we  had  remained  grouped  together.  From  be- 
tween the  mattresses  he  produced  the  plate, 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  tied  round  with  a 
string ! 

I  felt  like  one  annihilated.  A  dizziness  seized 
upon  my  brain :  the  blood  turned  cold  at  my  very 
heart's  core ;  and  I  st^aggered  back  as  if  about  to 
faint.     I  remember  that  such  ejaculations  as,  "  0 


Joseph!"  "Wicked  boy!"  "Who  could  have  tliought 
it  ?"  fell  confusedly  upon  my  sars  :  but  I  could 
not  distinguish  from  whose  lips  respecfivelv  each 
successive  reproacli  and  upbraiding  fell. "  For 
nearly  a  minute  I  was  as  one  dying  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  all  sense  of  life  were  ebbing  away.  But  sud- 
denly a  horrible  clearness  seized  iipon  my  mind  : 
I  was  startled  uii  to  a  keen  and  vivid  comprchen- 
siou  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  in  which  I  Avas 
placed :  and  the  liush  of  outraged  innocence  glow- 
ing upon  my  face,  which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt, 
had  at  lirst  turned  so  ashy  pale,  I  exclaimed,  "  No, 
sir  !  I  am  incapable  of  such  a  thing  !  It  is  some 
hideous  conspiracy  to  elTect  mj-  ruin  I" 

^A'hilc  thus  speaking,  I  swept  my  eyes  around 
upon  all  those  jH'csent;  and  as  my  looks  settled 
again  on  Mr.  Tiverton,  I  saw  that  he  was  ^tern 
and  decided— that  my  vehement  repudiation  was 
not  believed — and  that  lie  was  determined  to  go 
to  extremities.  As  for  my  fellow-domestics,  their 
countenances  manifested  surprise  and  dismay ; 
while  ^liss  Dakin  also  looked  profoundly  aston- 
ished ;  and  even  amidst  the  whirl  of  my  tortured 
feelings,  I  covdd  not  help  observing  at  the  monu-nt 
that  her  features  expressed  no  malignant  satisfac- 
tion nor  spiteful  triumph  at  tho  sudden  ignominy 
into  ^vhicll  I  was  jiluuged. 

'The  ring!  where  is  tlie  ring,  Joseph.^"  de- 
manded !Mr.  Tiverton.  '"  Come,  confess  ! — you 
will  do  yourself  no  good " 

'•'Sir,"  I  interrupted  him,  with  passionate  vehe- 
mence, "  I  have  nothing  to  confess.  As  there  is 
a  God  above  me,  I  am  innocent !  I  would  cooner 
starve  than  commit  such  a  deed!     Circamslaiices 

may  bo  against  mc to  mo  they  are  utterly  iu- 

comprelicusible " 

"  Enoiigh,  sir  !"  ejaculated.  Mr.  Tiverton  :  "  this 
is  tho  most  wretched  of  sophistry." 

Thus  speaking,  he  quicklj'  turned  to-wavds  tho 
bed  again,  and  resumed  his  search  between  the 
mattresses.  Another  ejaculation  escaped  his  lips 
as  he  drew  forth  a  tiny  paper-packet;  and  opening 
it,  displayed  the  lost  ring. 

"  Oh,  Joseph !"  said  John  Eobert,  shaking  his 
head  most  ruefully.  "  Into  what  a  sad  scrape 
might  you  have  got  us  all !" — aud  ho  gave  his 
wonted  half-grunt,  half-groan. 

"  Down  to  tho  jiarlour  with  him  !"  vociferated 
'SLy.  Tiverton  :  and  as  he  seized  me  by  one  arm, 
John  Ivobert  clutched  me  by  the  other. 

"I  am  innocent !  'God  knows  that  I  am  inno- 
cent!"  I  exclaimed,  now  bursting  into  tears:  for 
it  was  horrible  to  be  thus  deemed  and  treated  as  a 
felon,  while  haviiig  within  my  own  heart  tho  full 
cousciousnffss  of  freedom  from  guilt. 


CnAPTEPt    XXIII. 

THE  coAcn-rtoirsE. 

I  WAS  htirried  down  to  the  parlour ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  door  was  thrown  opien,  Lady  Goorgiana 
and  her  sister  Calanthe  both  uttered  ejaculations 
of  astonishment  to  see  me  thus  thrust  forward  in 
a  manner  which  naturally  smote  them  with  the 
conviction  that  I  was  the  culprit.  I  saw  that 
Lady  Calanthe  was  perfectly  astounded— ^incredu- 
lous even  of  what  she  herself  beheld  :  while  it  was 


cviilont  that  Lady  C'corgiuiia  hud  little   cxptutcd 
the  deed  to  be  brought  home  to  me.     '^h-.  Tivei-tou  j 
displayed  iho  ring,-  and  the  phUe,  aud  in  a  few  j 
hurried  words  explained  how  they  were  discovered  ; 
beneath  the  mattress  of  my  bed. 

"And  now,  John  Kobert,"  he  said,  "go  to  j 
Exeter  and  fetch  a  constable."  | 

'"  Foi*  heaven's  salce,  mind  what  you  arc  doing;, 
sir  !"  I  exelainied,  full  of  anguished  horror  at  the 
thought  of  being  dragged  away  to  a  felon's  gaol.  1 
'■'I   am  innoeent — I  invoke  heaven  to  attest  my  , 
averment  of  innocence !     Oh,  sir,  I  am  friendless  I 
in   the  v.  ide  world — I  am  an  orphan — I  have  no 
rplati(ms   to   whom  I  can    appeal— circumstances  | 
will  overwlielm  me — ^but  sooner  or  later  my  iuno-  I 
reuee  must  be  niade  apparent;  and  then  what  will  j 
1)0  your  feelings  as  you  look  back  upon  the  ruin  of  j 
a  fellow-creature — a  rulu  wrought  by  your  hands !'  ] 

''',\.ll  this  is  useless,  vile  boy,"  responded  Mr. 
Tiverton.  "  Circumstances  are  indeed  against  you. 
Was  he  not  do-nn  first  in  the  morning ?" 

"  Ife  was,  sir,"  answered  John  Eobert.  "And 
yet,  you  know,  that  might  be  an  accident :  for, 
whpn  T  rpcollect,  he  is  very  often  down  fujL  ' 

To   he    sure!'     itiferjerlec!    Lady    GeOi'^buj* : 
iowtir.,-1)  lil>.  opportMuii  V  (<>  ft"-:'\   lUi-  pl..i»f     attil 
now  al  K(,-ii  lip  hy-"  fiiAiid  }i '.  ' 

•  .'Be3id.>s.""  fidded  Mr.  Tiveriiiii.  i  li'S  eoiifosirtn 
of  your  mauDOr,  ■lor'eph.  wlit'ii  you  lii.-t  euilii'  iulO 
ibe  purlour,  and  when  wv  hiul  so  laiich  diSifully 
in  making  you  speak  out and  your  looi^^a  up- 
stairs loo,  a  few  minutes  back,  when  I  drew  forth 
the  parcel  from  your  bed— — yea,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it !  At  all  events  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form— a  duty  towards  society — and  it  must  be  ful- 
fdled.  John  Eobert,  be  off  to  Exeter  as  quick  as 
ever  you  can,  and  retiu-n  with  a  constable." 

"But  what  on  earth  are  we  to  do,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Georgiana,  "  about  this  dinner  ?  No^John 
Eobert  cannot  be  spared :  he  has  got  his  own  work 
aud  all  this  vile  boy's  into  the  bai-gain.  We  niust 
secure  him  in  some  place — a  coal-cellar,  for  in- 
stance— till  to-morrow." 

"  Eeally,"  interposed  Lady  Calanthe,  who  all 
this  time  had  been  surveying  me  with  the  most 
earnest  attention — this  fixed  scrutiny  being  not 
immiugled  with  a  certain  amount  of  compassion- 
ating sympathy,—"  really,  if  I  were  you,  Mr. 
Tiverton,  I  would  not  be  too  pvecijiitate " 

"  Precipitate  !"  he  exclaimed.  "Do  you  think, 
Calanthe,  that  there  is  any  d.oubt  ?" 

"  I  shoidd  certainly  be  sorry  to  say,"  she  an- 
swered, mildly  yet  firmly,  "  that  I  entertain  the 
positive  conviction  of  this  youth's  guilt ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
e'xisting  circumstances  with  an  idea  of  his  inno- 
cence." 

"  Innocent ! — he  can't  be  innocent !  It's  im- 
possible !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tiverton.  "  Never  mind 
the  dinner-party :  we  must  manage  as  best  we  can. 

John  Eobert,  once  more " 

.  I  had  thrown  a  look  of  fervid  gratitude  upon 
Lady  Calanthe  for  her  humane  generosity  in  boldly 
proclaiming  that  doubt  as  to  my  guilt ;  and  I  now 
exclaimed,  "  No,  send  me  not  to  gaol !  May  the 
Almighty  strike  me  dead  at  your  feet  if  I  com- 
mitted this  deed !" 

The  domestics  looked  appalled  at  the  tremen- 
dous solemnity  of  this  invocation  :  Mr.  Tiverton 
knitted  his  brows  with  ire  :  Lady  Calanthe  seemed 


fm-cibly  struck  by  my  words  and  maimer :  while 
Lady  Georgiana,  making  herself  shiuldev  visibly, 
ilasped  her  hands  and  said,  "  Oh,  the  horrid 
lilasphemy  !  Did  you  ever,  ]\lisd  Dalcin?  did  y.ni 
ever  r' 

But  for  a  wonder  the  toady  did  not  answer: 
she  was  standing  at  a  distance  froni  the  rest ;  aud 
as  my  eyes  settled  upon  her,  methought  that  I 
read  something  like  compassion  in  her  looks,  as  I 
had  already  beheld  it— but  far  more  unmistak- 
abl\- — in  those  of  Lady  Calauihe. 

"Now,  my  dear  ilr.  Tiverton,"  said  this  excel- 
lent young  lady,  approaching  her  brother-in-law 
and  gazing  ^^•istfully  up  into  liis  coimtenance,  "  do, 
pray,  be  guided  by  me.  The  banquet  of  this  even- 
ing is  to  be  given  as  a  welcome  lor  my  presence 
here ;  and  I  beseech  that  it  may  not  be  marred. 
You  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  j'our  footman 
for  two  or  three  hovirs  :  besides,  if  this  lad  be  given 
into  custody,  you  will  have  to  go  before  pome 
magistrate  and  make  your  deposition.  I  do  not 
understand  these  things  very  well :  but  such 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  necessity  of  the  ca^e,  if 
yoa  at  once  proceed  ro  exjtvetne*.  Keep  him 
in  .safe  CMi-tody  miiit  to-mowo^v  rnorjuing :  sud 
rjien      -    ' 

•  F\'ejl,  be  it  .?p,.'  ojld  Mt:  Tiv«i-,ton  ciu-ily : 
and  it  was  eritlfuijly  'y*''?!  ?'  b^*!  ^'■•V'*  ^J"*'  ■'*® 
\i'.Oded  f.()  the  iuiffirssli^n  ,of  his  ,'-i>ier-ia-laiv  :  for 
lie  (!  .ubtivss  i'At  <hiit  it  wasi  a.  poiiU-  which  hi*  wife 
iu  reality  gained,  she  having  been  tlie  fu*st  to  hint 
at  the  inconvenience  which  woulil  be  felt  by  send- 
ing John  Eobert  away  from  his  duties  on  such  au 
occasion. 

Agabi  dill  I  fling  a  quick  glance  of  most  to- 
specti'ul  gratitude  upon  the  amiable  Lady  Calanthe  : 
for  I  full  well  comprehended  that  she  cared  nothing 
about  the  marring  of  the  dinner-party — but  that 
she  took  this  step  from  motives  of  the  kindest 
consideration  towards  myself;  and  probably  with 
the  idea  tkat;  if  the  matter  stood  over  until  the 
morrow,  it  would  end  in  my  simple  dismissal,  and 
not  in  any  harsher  extreme. 

"  But  where  shall  we  put  him  for  safe  custody  P" 
exclaimed  ilr.  Tiverton.  "  Ah,  I  have  it !  Come, 
John  Eobert— we  will  lock  him  up  in  the  coach- 
house." 

I  was  now  conducted  from  the  parlour, — again 
grasped  by  Mr.  Tiverton  on  one  side  and  the  foot- 
man on  the  other :  and  thus  was  I  hui'ried  to  the 
back  premises,  where,  the  yard  being  traversed,  I 
was  thrust  into  the  coach-house.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  the  key  taken  away. 

Through  parsimonious  reasons,  Jfr.  Tiverton 
had  about  three  years  back  given  up  keeping 
horses :  but  there  was  an  old  lumJbering  chariot  in 
the  coach-house ;  and  when  its  services  were 
needed,  post-horses  wore  procured  from  Exeter. 
The  coach-house  was  almost  completely  dark  :  there 
was  no  place  to  sit  down  upon ;  so  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  vehicle — and  entering  it,  thi-ew  myself 
upon  the  cushions,  whore  I  burst  into  a  fresh 
agony  of  weeping.  These  tears  afforded  me  relief. 
I  grew  somewhat  calmer,  and  began  to  reflect 
upon  my  position.  Even  if  Mr.  Tiverton  should 
not  proceed  to  extremes,  I  felt  that  I  was  utterly 
ruined  all  the  same unless,  indeed,  my  inno- 
cence should  be  made  apparent.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  brought  about  ?  I  settled  myself  to 
the    most    deliberate    meditation ;    and    thoughts 
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began  to  arise  in  iny  mind  -which  in  the  hurry 
and  whirl  of  my  previous  ideas,  had  not  leisure 
nor  opportunity  to  suggest  themselves  before. 
That  the  plate  and  ring  had  been  placed  in  my 
room  for  the  malignant  motive  of  accomplishing 
my  ruin,  now  appeared  to  me  unquestionably  evi- 
dent. No  one  having  the  intention  of  really 
stealing  those  articles,  would  have  thus  disposed 
of  them :  for  even  if  they  had  not  been  discovered 
in  the  manner  they  were,  they  must  have  been 
found  later  in  the  day  when  the  housemaid  went 
to  make  the  bed.  Therefore  an  intending  thief,  by 
secreting  his  plunder  there,  would  have  baffled  his 
own  aims  :  and  it  was  simply  ludicrous  to  conceive 
any  one  capable  of  such  arrant  madness.  Malignity, 
then,  was  the  origin  of  the  transaction.  But  who 
was  my  enemy  P  I  could  not  fix  upon  any  one 
of  the  servants  :  I  had  never  done  them  an  injury : 
I  had  always  been  willing  and  obliging ;  and  until 
this  fatal  occasion  had  found  myself  rather  a 
favourite  amongst  them  than  otherwise.  Neither 
for  a  single  moment  could  I  imagine  that  Charlotte 
Murray  was  the  authoress  of  the  foul  deed.  But 
Miss  Dakin — had  not  she  avowed  herself  to  be  my 
foe  P  had  not  she  menaced  me  with  the  direst 
vengeance  that  woman's  hatred  could  wreak  ? 
Yes :  but  might  not  those  expressions  have  been 
wrung  from  her  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings  at 
a  particular  moment,  and  without  the  actual  pur- 
pose of  being  carried  into  efiect  ?  Besides,  her 
entire  bearing  throughout  the  scene  in  my  cham- 
ber and  that  in  the  parlour,  had  bees  totally  de- 
void of  malignant  triumph  or  gloating  satisfaction 
at  a  successful  perfidy.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  there  was  a  moment — as  I  have  already  stated 
— when  methought  she  had  contemplated  me  with 
a  look  of  sorrow. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  while  I 
was  thus  giving  way  to  my  reflections  :  and 
wretched,  as  well  as  bewildering  enough,  they 
were.  Oh  !  what  was  to  become  of  me  ?  I  asked 
myself  a  thousand  times :  how  was  my  innocence 
to  be  brought  to  light  P  And  if  it  were  not, 
should  I  be  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  world, 
branded  with  a  felon's  infamy,  and  every  avenue 
to  future  employment  closed  against  me  ?  Already 
did  I  behold  myself  standing  anew  on  the  brink  of 
that  avtrful  poverty  which  had  flung  me  into  the 
power  of  the  man  Taddy.  And  Annabel  too, — 
might  not  she  hear  of  the  depth  of  degradation 
into  which  I  was  plunged  ?  For  I  said  to  myself 
that  though  lost  she  herself  was,  I  stUl  valued  her 
good  opinion — and  Oh,  it  was  all  horrible  to  think 
of! 

I  had  been,  I  said,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  coach-house,  when  I  heard  the  sounds  of  horses' 
hoofs  and  the  roll  of  wheels  rattling  up  to  the 
yard-gate :  and  then  the  bell  at  that  gate  was 
rung.  I  thought  to  myself  that  this  was  the 
grocer's  cart,  and  that  it  had  brought  back  Char- 
lotte Murray,  who  would  now  hear  of  my  igno- 
minious position.  Ah !  this  reflection  called  vividly 
up  to  my  mind  the  incidents  which  had  taken 
place  between  myself  and  her  in  the  morning ;  and 
somehow  or  another  it  seemed  to  associate  itself 
with  the  circumstances  which  had  since  trans- 
pired relative  to  the  plate  and  the  ring:  but 
how  the  two  cases  could  thus  possibly  connect 
themselves,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imderstand.  That  it 
was  however  so,  I  had  now  the  deeply-settled  convic- 


tion in  my  mind.  What  did  she  moan  by  calling  me 
wicked,  deceitful,  and  depraved  P  Was  she  already 
aware  that  the  articles  were  secreted  beneath  my 
mattress  ?  No — that  was  an  hypothesis  not  to  be 
dreamt  of  for  a  moment :  because  she  would  not 
have  undertaken  to  hush  up  the  presimied  know- 
ledge  of  a  theft.  While  I  was  thus  pursuing  my 
bewildering  train  of  thought,  I  heard  the  yard- 
gate  open ;  and  the  grocer's  boy,  whose  voice  I 
well  knew,  exclaimed,  "  Here,  cook,  are  the  things 
the  young  woman  came  and  ordered." 

"  But  where  is  the  young  woman  herself  ?" 
asked  the  cook. 

"Ah!  that  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  She  said  that  she  was  coming  over  with  me  in 
the  cart — that  she  had  a  purchase  or  two  to  make 
for  herself  just  up  the  street — and  that  she  should 
not  be  five  minutes.  I  waited  near  half-an-hour ; 
and  as  she  did  not  come  back,  and  it  was  getting 
on  for  twelve,  I  thought  you  would  want  these 
things — and  so  I  came  ofi"  without  her." 

"Well,  I  suppose  she  was  delayed  somehow  or 
another,"  said  the  cook :  and  there  the  colloquy 
ended, — the  yard-gate  closing,  and  the  grocer's 
cart  rattling  away  again. 

I  should  observe  that  the  coach-house  was  so 
close  to  the  gate  that  I  was  enabled  to  catch  every 
syllable  of  this  little  dialogue ;  and  I  was  rather 
surprised  that  Charlotte  Mm-ray  had  not  returned 
in  the  way  she  originally  intended, — particularly 
as  I  knew  she  did  not  like  much  walking.  I  was 
not  however  in  a  humoxir  to  suflfer  my  attention 
to  remain  long  fixed  on  so  comparatively  trivial 
an  incident,  when  the  gravity  of  my  own  circum- 
stances demanded  all  my  consideration.  Over 
and  over  again  did  I  revolve  these  circumstances, 
as  weU  as  all  the  varied  ideas,  suspicions,  and  mis- 
givings which  they  suggested :  but  I  could  neither 
settle  my  mind  to  any  fixed  belief  as  to  who  was 
the  author  or  authoress  of  the  foul  wrong  which 
had  stricken  me — nor  could  I  flatter  myself  with 
the  hope  of  making  my  innocence  apparent. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  John  Robert  un- 
locked the  door  of  the  coach-house,  and  thrust  me 
in  a  plate  containing  bread-and-cheese  and  a  mug 
of  water, — curtly  informing  me  that  this  was  all 
the  dinner  I  might  expect.  Descending  from  the 
interior  of  the  vehicle,  I  took  the  food  from  his 
hands, — saying,  "  John,  is  it  possible  that  you  be- 
lieve me  reaUy  guilty  ?" 

He  made  no  verbal  response — ^but  only  gave 
that  half-grunt,  half-groan,  which  was  used  by  him 
to  express  so  many  difierent  feelings  and  conditions 
of  mind:  then  abruptly  banging  the  door,  he 
locked  it  and  re-entered  the  house.  I  could  scarcely 
touch  a  mouthful  of  food :  I  was  too  profoundly 
wretched  to  experience  any  appetite :  but  I  drank 
the  water  with  avidity — for  my  throat  was  parched 
as  if  I  had  been  swallowing  arid  sand.  Slowly, 
slowly  did  the  hours  move  by ;  and  as  the  after- 
noon advanced,  in  silence  and  darkness  for  me,  I 
thought  to  myself  that  Charlotte  Murray  would" 
return  by  the  carrier's  van  which  passed  along  the 
road  between  four  and  five  o'clock, — supposing  that 
she  had  not  already  come  back.  And  that  she 
had  not,  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose,  inasmuch 
as  each  time  the  gate-bell  had  rung,  I  gathered 
who  it  was ;  and  of  all  the  voices  thus  heard,  had 
caught  not  her's.  Still,  too,  as  the  afternoon 
merged  into  the  evening — both  being  alike  equally 
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dark  at  tliat  mid-winter  period  of  the  year — I 
heard  nothing  to  indicate  that  Charlotte  had  re- 
turned. Presently  the  roll  of  carriages,  coiring 
from  the  front  part  of  the  huilding,  reached  my 
ears ;  and  I  knew  that  the  guests  were  beginning 
to  arrive  for  the  dinner-party.  It  was  therefore 
half-past  six  o'clock.  John  Eobert  now  found 
time  to  pay  me  another  hurried  visit :  some  more 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  were 
thrust  into  the  coach-house.  I  cUd  not  again  ven- 
ture to  address  him :  I  saw  that  it  was  useless. 
Indeed,  how  could  I  wonder  that  he  should  believe 
in  my  guilt  ? — for  was  not  the  weight  of  circum- 
Btantial  evidence  overwhelmingly  crushing  ?  He 
banged  the  door — and  quickly  locking  it,  hurried 
off. 

It  struck  me  that  he  had  not  taken  out  the  key. 

I  passed  my  hand  over  the  lock ;  and  could  feel 

the  end  of  the  key  slightly  protruding.     I  know 

not  why  I  should  have  done  this :  it  waa  an  invo- 

14 


luntary  proceeding  on  my  part,  without  any  parti- 
cular aim.  I  entertained  not  the  slightest  thought 
of  escape  ;  and  even  if  I  had,  the  circumstance  of 
the  key  being  left  in  the  lock  from  the  outside, 
would  not  have  forwarded  such  a  view.  No — I 
harboured  not  the  idea  :  had  the  door  been  open,  I 
should  have  tarried  where  I  was,  in  order  to  face 
my  cruel  dilemma  with  the  boldness  of  conscious 

integrity.     To  escape no,  no  !  that  would  have 

been  to  confirm  the  dread  accusations  pending 
against  me ! 

From  the  pitchy  black  interior  of  the  place  in 
which  I  was  imprisoned,  I  continued  to  catch  tho 
soimds  of  arriving  equipages  for  at  least  half-an- 
hour.  The  guests  had  come— the  drawing-room 
was  a  scene  of  gaiety — the  dining-room  would  soon 
be  one  of  festivity  :  and  there  was  I,  immured  in 
the  darkness  of  that  coach-house !  But  I  was  not 
afraid.  I  had  long  since  triumphed  over  those 
superstitious  beliefs  and  apprehensions  which  I  had 
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at  one  time  imbibed,  when  at  Charlton  Hall, 
through  the  reading  of  certain  books  :  although 
the  incident  at  the  village  church  on  Midsummer's 
Eve,  had  often  and  often  recurred  to  my  mind,  and 
I  had  some  difliculty  in  convincing  myself  that  the 
apparition  of  Annabel's  countenance  at  the  window 
was  only  the  result  of  a  fevered  fancy. 

The  hours  passed  on ;  and  feeling  exhausted,  I 
partook  of  the  sorry  fare  which  John  Robert  had 
twice  brought  me.  The  coach-house  was  bitter 
cold :  the  ciu-rents  of  air  penetrated  through  the 
crevices  in  the  small  door  and  the  folding-ones,  with 
the  keenness  of  ice-shafts ; — and  I  remained  inside 
the  vehicle,  not  merely  because  it  -was  the  only 
resting-place,  but  Ukewise  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  it  must  have  been  about 
ten  o'clock  when  I  fell  asleep  ;  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  morning  were  re-enacted  in  my 
di-eams,  but  distorted  with  the  exaggerations  as 
well  as  with  the  heightened  horrors  usually  charac- 
teristic of  such  visions. 

I  knew  not  how  long  I  had  slept,  when  I  was 
slowly  awakened  by  the  noise  as  of  a  door  opening ; 
and  for  a  few  moments  I  remained  perfectly  stiU, 
scarcely  even  giving  myself  the  trouble  to  listen 
with  a  sharper  exercise  of  the  faculty, — for  I 
fancied  I  was  stiU  sleeping  and  still  dreaming. 
But  this  state  of  mingled  uncertainty  and  qui- 
escence did  not  last  many  moments :  for  T  soon 
became  convinced  that  I  was  really  and  truly 
awake,  and  that  it  was  likewise  a  veritable  sound 
which  I  heard.  Yes — the  coach-house  door  was 
opening :  I  caught  the  whispering  of  voices  in  the 
low  rustling  tones  of  male  tongues  ;  and  then  I  did 
listen  with  the  keenest  suspense.  What  could  this 
mean  ?  who  could  these  be  that  wore  entering  thus 
stealthily  P  The  door  closed  ;  and  then  one  of  the 
individuals,  speaking  in  a  somewhat  louder  voice 
than  before,  said,  "  Now,  BiU,  show  the  darkey." 

Good  heavens,  that  voice ! — it  was  unmistak- 
able !  The  tones — the  accents — the  qiiick  sharp 
manner  in  which  the  ruffian  spoke,  were  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt :  it  was  the  voice  of 
Taddy ! 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  sudden  flashing 
forth  of  a  light  from  the  close  vicinage  of  the 
coach-house  door ;  and  from  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle  my  terrified  looks  were  flung  upon  the 
coimtenances  of  Taddy  and  his  companion :  for 
there  were  only  these  two  persons  who  had  thus 
stealthily  made  their  way  into  the  place.  I  had 
drawn  up  the  windows  of  the  old  carriage  to  keep 
myself  as  warm  as  possible :  it  was  through  the 
dingy  glass  that  I  thus  caught  a  glimpse  of  those 
men's  faces : — one  was  Taddy's,  as  I  had  felt 
assured — the  other  was  totally  unknown  to  me,  but 
of  so  ruffianly  an  aspect  as  to  make  my  blood 
stagnate  into  a  still  more  glacial  chUl  in  my  veins. 
Fortimate  was  it  for  me  that  I  was  not  perceived 
by  them ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  lantern  which 
had  flung  forth  the  light,  was  darkened  again. 

"  There,  Tom,"  Taddy's  companion  immediately 
said,  "  I  told  you  as  how  we  should  find  the  old 
rattletrap  in  the  coachus  :  and  so  we'll  just  creep 
in  and  hide  ourselves,  that  when  John  Eobert 
comes  to  lock  up  as  usual,  if  he  should  happen  to 
look  in,  he  won't  twig  us :  for  it  ain't  by  no  manner 
of  means  Ukely  that  he'll  poke  his  nose  into  the 
carriage." 

Such   were   the   words   which  were   spoke  by 


Taddy's  companion:  but  before  he  had  completed 
his  sentence,  I  was  extricating  myself  from  the 
horrible  danger  in  which  that  speech  made  me 
aware  I  was  placed. 

I  had  been  suddenly  galvanized  back  into  the 
fullest  and  completest  vitality  :  all  the  feelings  of 
existence  were  excited  to  the  keenest  and  most 
poignant  sensibility.  To  lower  the  glass,  thrust 
forth  my  arm,  seize  the  handle,  and  open  the  door 
on  the  opposite  side  from  that  where  they  were 
standing,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments. 
And  noiselessly  too  was  it  done, — as  if  a  spirit 
were  workiug  with  mere  phantom-objects.  I  crept 
forth :  the  old  carriage  was  too  heavy  to  sway 
much  with  my  light  weight ;  and  whatsoever  little 
creaking  soimd  it  might  have  sent  forth,  was 
lost  to  the  two  men  in  the  noise  of  their  own 
footsteps  as  they  approached  the  door  on  their 
side.  At  the  same  instant  that  they  opened  that 
door,  I  closed  the  one  by  which  I  had  emerged 
from  the  vehicle ;  and  I  slipped  imderneath  it, — • 
sinking  on  the  cold  stones,  as  much  exhausted 
with  the  sudden  return  of  terror  as  if  I  had  just 
been  achieving  some  tremendous  physical  labour. 

The  two  fellows  entered  the  carriage,  closing 
the  door  by  which  they  had  thus  admitted  them- 
selves into  it.  They  did  not  thiiik  of  putting  up 
the  window  which  I  had  let  do\vn :  perhaps  they 
did  not  even  feel  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  raised 
or  not.  A  couple  of  men,  seated  together  inside  the 
carriage,  were  by  no  means  so  likely  to  experience 
the  nipping  chill  of  the  December  night,  as  I  was 
when  alone  and  sleeping  too.  To  the  circumstance 
of  that  window  being  left  down,  was  I  indebted 
for  my  ability  to  overhear  the  conversation  which 
now  took  place  between  Thomas  Taddy  and  his 
companion  :  for,  as  they  spoke  in  somewhat  hushed 
voices,  had  the  glass  been  raised  I  should  scarcely 
have  caught  what  they  said. 

"  And  so.  Bill,"  said  Taddy,  "  you  are  certain 
that  we  shall  do  a  good  thing  here  ?" 

"  I  hav'n't  no  manner  of  doubt  on  it,"  was  the 
fellow's  response.  "As  sure  as  my  name's  Bill 
Blackbeard,  we'll  get  a  pretty  good  lot  of  swag 
to-night." 

'■  How  long  was  it  since  you  were  groom  here 
at  the  Lodge  ?"  asked  Taddy. 

"  Oh !  that  was  a  matter  of  three  years  ago," 
answered  Bill  Blackbeard.  "The  Tivertons  used 
to  keep  a  couple  of  horses  then ;  and  precious  rum 
iins  they  was,  too.  Half  a  sack  of  corn  a  week 
was  allowed  for  their  keep ;  and  what  with  such 
short  commons  and  the  hay  too  being  stinted,  they 
was  rcglar  skillintons.  I  have  seed  many  a  bettor 
pair  since  then,  in  the  London  hackney-coaches." 

"And  how  was  it  that  you  left  the  Lodge, 
BUI  ?"  inquired  Taddy.  "  For  being  too  indus- 
trious, too  civil,  and  too  sober  ?" 

"No — I  was  a  decent  feller  enough  in  them 
times,"  answered  Blackbeai-d :  "  but  you  see,  the 
Tivertons  got  meaner  and  stingier  every  day ;  and 
so  they  put  down  their  horses  at  last,  having  made 
a  kaUalation  that  they  could  save  eighteen-pence 
a-year  by  having  job-horses  whenever  they  wanted 
'em.     So  you  see,  I  was  turned  adrift ;  and  then  I 

fell  into  what's  called  bad  company though  I 

think  it  precious  good  company,  mind  you ! — and 
so  I  never  went  into  sarvice  no  more,  but  took  to 
knocking  about  the  world  and  living  by  my  vits." 

"  And  a  precious  starvation  such  a  living  would 
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prove,  old  fellow,"  rejoined  Taddy,  ''if  it  wasn't 
that  every  now  and  then  you  tumbled  in  with  such 
a  clever  chap  as  I  am.  Why,  you  don't  seem  to 
have  two  ideas  of  yom*  own  how  to  do  a  thing " 

'•'  The  fact  is,"  interrupted  Bill  Blackbeard,  '•'  I 
always  work  best  with  a  mate  ;  and  so  although  I'd 
been  thinking  for  a  month  past  to  do  this  little  bit 
of  a  job  for  myself,  up  here  at  the  Lodge,  I  couldn't 
exactly  make  up  my  mind " 

"  Till  you  fell  in  with  me  a  few  days  ago,"  added 
Taddy,  in  his  sharp  quick  manner.  "  Well,  I  hope 
it  will  turn  up  a  trump.  You  are  sure  that  when 
there's  a  party  at  the  Lodge,  the  plate  is  always 
left  lying  about  in  the  pantry  tUl  next  morning  r  ' 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure — I  know  that  fast  enough !" 
exclaimed  Blackboard.  "  Do  you  think  I've  for- 
got John  Robert's  ways  ?  Not  me  indeed !  He's 
sure  to  leave  the  plate  out  in  the  pantry ;  and  we 
shall  have  a  deuced  fine  grab  at  it — cos  why,  these 
Tivertons  has  that  old-fashioned  heavy  plate  that 
turns  to  such  good  account  in  the  melting-pot. 
Besides,  the  pantry  is  quite  handy,  as  I've  described 
it  to  you :  just  a  shutter  to  break  open,  a  couple 
of  iron  bars  to  take  out,  a  vinder  to  lift  up,  and 
there  you  be !" 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you've  already 
told  me,"  observed  Taddy.  "But  I  say,  during 
these  three  years  since  you  left  the  Tivertons,  have 
you  never  once  called  up  here  again  r" 

"  ^fever  afore  I  came  peeping  about  two  or  three 
days  back,  just  to  see  whether  John  Eobert  was 
still  in  the  place " 

"  Because,  if  so,  you  could  make  sure,"  added 
Thomas  Taddy,  '-'that  according  to  his  old  habit, 
he  would  leave  the  plate  in  the  pantry  ?  Well,  I 
hope  we  may  get  a  good  haul ;  and  then  sha'n't 
we  have  done  a  capital  day's  work !  Twenty 
guineas  a-piece  in  the  morning  for  trapping  and 
carrying  oft'  that  young  woman — and  now  all  this 
plate " 

"  Ah !  wasn't  that  a  rum  lark  f "  exclaimed  Bill 
Blackbeard.  "On'y  fancy  a  genelman  as  never 
seed  the  young  woman  afore  in  all  his  life,  making 
up  his  mind  in  a  minute  to  have  her  spirited 
away !  But  it's  just  like  Sir  Malcolm.  When  I 
was  at  the  Lodge,  he  wisited  the  Tivertons:  he 
was  a  mere  lad  then,  and  hadn't  come  into  his 
property:  but  he  was  a  wild  harum-scarum  sort 
of  a  feller — always  running  arter  the  gals,  and  not 
caring  what  sort  of  scrapes  he  got  his- self  into  as 
long  as  he  suited  his  own  pleasures.  Now,  that's 
the  kind  of  chap  I  like  to  have  to  do  with !  And 
isn't  it  a  deuced  handsome  young  woman  he's  got 
hold  of  now  ?  I  wonder  whether  she's  come  round 
quite  amiable  or  not  by  this  time." 

"  Oh,  of  course  she  has !"  observed  Taddy. 
"  She  looked  like  a  tradesmen  daughter,  or  a 
superior  kind  of  lady's-maid,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  and  when  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  comes  his 
palaver  over  her,  she'll  consent  fast  enough  to  ac- 
cept a  handsome  income  at  his  hands.  But  what 
was  that  we  heard  somebody  saying  at  the  public- 
house  this  evening,  when  the  name  of  Sir  Malcolm 
was  mentioned  ?  Ah !  those  chaps  who  began  to 
talk  of  the  Baronet,  little  thought  that  you  and 
me  had  been  employed  by  him  for  such  a  pretty 
business  this  forenoon.  But  what  was  it  they 
saidp" 

'  ■'  AVhy,  that  he'd  got  a  sweet  young  creatur' 
living  with  him  at  Wavenham  Park,  just  beyond 


Charlton — a  matter  of  twenty  odd  mile  off.     Well, 
now  he's  got  another  mistress " 

"  Yes :  but  I  don't  think,  from  what  he  said," 
observed  Taddy,  "that  he  meant  to  take  her  to 
the  Park.  But  I  say,  while  we  are  gosslpping 
and  chattering  here,  time  is  slipping  away " 

"  Well,  it  was  just  twelve  o'clock  when  we 
sneaked  into  the  yard,"  said  Bill  Blackbeard; 
"■  and  I  don't  suppose  more  than  half-an-hour  has 
passed  since  we  have  been  seated  in  this  old 
rattle-trap.  Besides,  you  know,  we  should  hear 
the  carriages  driving  off:  for  they  was  all  a-coming 
to  fetch  away  the  guests  as  we  stole  through  the 
paddock.  And  then  too,  John  Eobert  or  some- 
body ^  ill  come  very  like  to  lock  up  the  coachus 
door '' 

"Hark!"  ejaculated  Taddy.  "I  can  hear  the 
carriages  rolling  away  now — the  party  is  breaking 
up.  I  dare  say  it  won't  be  very  long  before  we 
ehaU  have  to  set  about  doing  the  business.  And 
while  we  are  at  it,  you  don't  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  house 
than  the  pantry,  and  see  what  else  we  can  pick 
up?" 

"No — I  had  rayther  not,"  replied  Blackbeard. 
"  It  would  be  dangerous :  for  I  know  that  Mr. 
Tiverton  has  pistols  in  his  room.  Besides,  we 
shall  gat  enough  swag  as  it  is,  I  promise  you !" 

"  Well,  let  it  be  as  you  say,"  remarked  Mr. 
Taddy ;  "'  and  we'll  confine  our  operations  to  the 
pantry.  But  come.  Bill — take  another  sup  at  the 
brandy-flask :  for  it's  getting  rather  cold  here." 

"  Ah !  it  won't  be  amiss,"  observed  the  other 
rufiian  :  "  brandy  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  cold 
out  and  vou's  com-age  in.  But  I  say,  Tom,  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  two  or  three  times — but  I  forgot 
it — what  the  deuce  it  was  that  brought  you  down 
to  Exeter  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  in  London — a 
certain  Mr.  Lanover,"  answered  Taddy  ;  "  and  he's 
got  a  little  business  of  a  somewhat  delicate  nature 
to  transact  with  Mr.  Dobbins,  the  haberdasher,  in 
Exeter;  and  so,  as  he  couldn't  make  it  conve- 
nient to  come  down  himself  just  at  this  particular 
time,  he  sent  me.  But  it's  getting  so  imcommon 
cold,  I  really  can't  stand  it.  Ah,  no  wonder ! 
this  window's  down:  we  will  put  it  up,  and  then 
it  will  keep  out  the  chiU." 

The  glass  was  raised  accordingly ;  and  though 
the  conversation  was  continued  inside  the  vehicle, 
I  could  catch  no  more  of  it, — merely  a  confused 
jutnble  of  sounds  now  reaching  my  ears.  But  I 
had  heard  enough  to  give  me  a  full  insight  into 
the  object  which  these  wretches  had  in  view ;  and 
I  resolved,  at  any  risk,  to  do  my  best  to  frustrate 
it.  My  position  was  however  not  merely  a  most 
alarming  one  in  respect  to  those  men,  but  likewise 
most  wretched  in  another  sense.  There  I  lay, 
stretched  upon  the  pavement  of  the  coach-house, — 
the  chill  night  air  penetrating  like  ice-shafts 
through  the  chinks  and  crevices  in  the  doors,  and 
sweeping  in  with  a  strong  current  underneath 
them.  The  flag-stones  themselves  were  sufficiently 
cold  to  benumb  every  Umb  and  paralyse  me  com- 
pletely :  but  I  was  compelled  to  endure  all  this 
— the  slightest  movement  on  my  part  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  my  destruction !  If  I  were  dis- 
covered, those  wretches  would  scarcely  hesitate  to 
take  my  life  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  their 
own   safety.     Perhaps    the    excitement    of  terror 
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wliicli  tiiis  conviction  sustained  within  me,  kept 
up  a  certain  heat  of  the  blood,  and  thus  bene- 
ficially served  as  a  counteractive  to  the  glacial 
effects  of  the  pavement  and  the  nipping  draughts. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  all  that  time  stretched  motion- 
less upon  the  cold  stones,  not  daring  even  to  shift 
my  position,  and  with  the  currents  of  icy  air 
blowing  in  upon  me  with  the  keenness  of  a  hyper- 
borean clime. 

I  heard  the  carriages  roll  away  one  after  the 
other  J  and  at  length  all  was  silent  about  the  man- 
sion. I  now  waited  with  intense  anxiety  in  the 
expectation  that  John  Eobert  would  come  to  lock 
up  the  coach-house — or  rather  to  take  away  the 
key  which  he  would  no  doubt  recollect  that  he  had 
left  in  the  door.  My  purpose  was  to  spring  forth 
from  beneath  the  carriage  the  instant  I  should 
hear  footsteps  approaching  across  the  yard — and 
raise  an  alarm.  But  now  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  inasmuch  as  the  door  was  unlocked,  and 
merely  kept  closed  by  the  tightness  with  which  it 
fitted  into  its  setting,  I  might  make  a  dash  at  it 
at  once  and  escape  from  the  coach-house  before  the 
ruffians  in  the  carriage  could  have  time  to  leap 
out  and  seize  upon  me.  I  wondered  that  this  idea 
had  not  occurred  to  me  before :  but  for  the  first 
half-hour  that  they  were  in  the  place,  my  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  in  listening  to  their  discourse — 
while  for  the  second  half-hour  which  had  by  this 
time  passed  since  they  put  up  the  window,  I  had 
been  benumbed  as  it  were  with  terror  as  well  as 
with  cold,  and  my  mind  was  proportionately  slug- 
gish in  its  action.  Now,  however,  that  this  thought 
had  smitten  me,  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  carry- 
ing  it  into  execution, — when  the  door  of  the  old 
barouche  opened ;  and  as  some  one  stepped  out,  the 
voice  of  Taddy  said,  "  Now,  Bill,  aa  all's  quiet, 
we'll  commence  operations." 

Again  did  a  mortal  terror  seize  upon  me  with 
petrifying  influence  :  I  felt  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment  on  my  part  would  render  my  life  not  worth 
an  instant's  purchase. 

"  Let's  open  the  door  gently,"  continued  Taddy, 
"and  see  if  all  the  lights  are  out  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  premises." 

"  Well,  mark  my  words,  Tom,"  replied  Black- 
beard  urgently,  "  you  are  too  fast.  I  tell  you  they 
are  sure  to  come  round  and  lock  up  all  the  doors. 
"We  had  better  get  back  into  the  carriage  and  wait 
and  see  whether  they  do  come  or  not.  If  they  do, 
it  will  on'y  be  the  work  of  a  moment  to  take  off 
the  lock  with  the  pretty  little  crowbar  I've  got  in 
my  pocket :  and  we  can  let  ourselves  out  again 
in  a  jiffey." 

"  Why,  it  must  be  past  one  o'clock — more  than 
half-an-hour,"  continued  Taddy,  "since  the  car- 
riages rolled  away ;  and  as  they  hav'n't  come  to 
lock  up,  they  won't  come  at  all.  People  always  go 
to  bed  soon  after  a  party.  At  all  events,  I'll 
look." 

He  opened  the  door;  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  closing  it  again,  said,  "  Now,  Bill  let's 
get  to  work :  there  isn't  a  glimmering  of  a  light  at 
any  one  of  the  windows  down  stairs  or  up.  Depend 
upon  it  they  have  bolted  the  yard-gate  and  all  the 
other  doors,  but  forgot  about  the  coach-house." 

"Well  then,  come  along,"  replied  Bill  Black- 
beard  :  "  let's  do  the  job,  since  you're  so  impatient 
over  it." 


The  two  villains  issued  forth  from  the  coach- 
house ;  and  for  a  moment  infinite  was  my  alarm 
lest  they  should  turn  the  key  upon  me :  but  thoy 
did  not.  With  an  indescribable  feeling  of  reUef  I 
dragged  myself  out  from  under  the  carriage  :  but 
my  limbs  were  so  stiff  I  could  scarcely  move  them : 
and  now  it  was  that  the  play  of  the  muscles  sud- 
denly caused  excruciating  aches  and  pains  to  shoot 
aU  through  me.  It  was  wiih  the  extremest  dif- 
ficulty I  could  raise  myself  to  my  legs ;  and  I  had 
to  cling  to  the  parts  of  the  carriage  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  I  stood  too,  for  some  moments,  feel- 
ing as  if  the  slightest  attempt  to  move  away  would 
be  followed  by  immediately  faUiug  down.  Oh  ! 
what  was  to  be  done?  The  question  itself  ap- 
peared so  keenly  and  acutely  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
brief  words  all  the  details  of  my  position, — my 
own  danger  in  case  the  wretches,  being  alarmed, 
should  return  abruptly — the  necessity  of  frustrat- 
ing their  scheme  of  robbery — and  that  of  having 
them  secured,  if  possible, — that  I  felt  a  glow  of 
excitement  rush  through  my  entire  frame,  dispel- 
ling aches  and  pains,  relaxing  the  rigidity  of  my 
limbs,  and  filling  me  with  energy. 

The  next  moment  I  gently  pushed  open  the 
coach-house  door :  it  moved  so  noiselessly  that  no 
sound  reached  the  ears  of  the  two  men — while  the 
pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  them  from 
observing  it.  SteaUng  forth,  I  glided  round  the 
angle  of  the  coach-house :  I  sped  into  the  garden 
j  ust  behind ;  and  clambering  up  the  leafless  branches 
of  a  fruit-tree,  scaled  the  wall.  As  if  wings  were 
fastened  to  my  feet,  I  darted  along — gained  the 
front  of  the  mansion — and  then  stopped  suddenly 
short  again  to  deliberate  how  to  act.  If  I  knocked 
and  rang  at  the  front-door,  the  burglars  would 
hear  the  alarm,  and  would  retreat.  But  there 
appeared  no  other  way  of  conveying  a  warning  to 
those  inside — unless  indeed  by  throwing  some- 
thing up  at  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  my 

master  and  mistress  slept.     I  glanced  up Ah  I 

there  was  a  Ught  still  burning  in  that  chamber  : 
the  plan  which  had  just  suggested  itself  should  be 
adopted !  Tor  I  was  most  anxious,  if  possible, 
that  the  burglars  should  be  captured:  I  was 
anxious  for  the  sake  of  justice — I  was  anxious, 
too,  because  Taddy  had  leagued  with  Lanover  to 
take  my  Ufe,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  myself 
to  get  at  least  one  of  those  enemies  removed  away 
from  a  land  where  fresh  mischief  might  be  medi- 
tated against  me  :  but  perhaps  chiefly  of  aU  at  the 
moment,  was  I  anxious  to  furnish  Mr.  Tiverton 
with  ocular  proof  that  this  was  no  concocted  scheme 
on  my  part  to  turn  opinions  and  circumstances 
into  a  new  channel  and  thus  by  a  trick  secure 
leniency  for  myself  in  respect  to  the  accusation 
under  which  I  laboured. 

Though  these  reflection  have  taken  some  little 
time  to  record,  they  swept  through  my  mind  in 
the  brief  space  of  a  few  moments ;  and  my  resolve 
being  settled,  I  gathered  up  some  Uttle  gravel- 
stones  from  the  walk,  and  tossed  them  against  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  chamber  where  my  master 
and  mistress  slept.  I  threw  at  least  half-a-dozen 
before  I  succeeded  in  attracting  attention.  Never- 
theless, not  a  minute  had  altogether  elapsed  ere 
one  of  the  windows  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Tiverton's 
head  was  thrust  forth.  This  I  could  just  see  by 
straining  my  eyes  as  I  gazed  upward  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 
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"There  are  thieves,  sir,  breaking  in  at  the 
back !"  I  immediately  said,  before  Mr.  Tiverton 
had  time  to  utter  a  word.  "  Hush !  make  no  noise, 
sir — but  hasten  with  John,  and  you  will  secure 
thein." 

"  But  who  are  you  ?"  quickly  asked  Mr.  Tiverton. 
"  Joseph  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  For  heaven's  sake  delay  not !  I 
will  tell  you  all  presently — I  shall  not  run  away." 

The  window  was  closed  again  that  moment. 
Scarcely  a  couple  of  minutes  then  elapsed  ere  the 
front-door  was  opened ;  and  Mr.  Tiverton  in  his 
dressing-gown  appeared  with  a  light  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  John  Eobert,  who  had 
only  just  huddled  on  his  breeches  and  thrust  his 
naked  feet  into  his  shoes,  was  likewise  there,  carry- 
ing another  pistol ;  and  both  master  and  man 
looked  very  much  excited  and  alarmed. 

"The  pantry,  sir!"  I  instantaneously  said: 
"  the  burglars  are  breaking  in  !  If  you  go  round 
by  the  back  and  scale  the  garden-wall  by  any 
means " 

"  No,  nonsense !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tiverton,  but 
in  the  same  whispering  tone  that  I  myself  was 
adopting.     "  Come — this  way !" 

I  entered  the  house :  the  front-door  was  noise- 
lessly closed ;  and  Mr.  Tiverton,  leading  the  way 
across  the  hall,  reached  the  stairs  conducting  down 
to  the  kitchen-premises.  John  Eobert  followed — 
I  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  I  should  add  that 
my  master  still  carried  the  light.  With  the 
utmost  caution — indeed,  quite  noiselessly — did  we 
descend ;  and  on  gaining  the  passage  which  sepa- 
rated the  kitchen  on  the  one  side  from  the  domes- 
tics' room  and  the  pantry  on  the  other,  we  paused 
to  listen.  Then  we  distinctly  heard  a  noise  as  if 
of  the  wrenching  away  of  one  of  the  iron-bars 
from  the  pantry-window.  Mr.  Tiverton  flung  a 
hasty  but  significant  look  upon  John  Eobert,  as 
much  as  to  imply  that  the  information  I  had  given 
was  indeed  correct ; — and  making  a  sign  for  us  to 
follow,  he  continued  to  lead  the  way,  his  pistol 
levelled  ready  to  be  fired.  We  reached  the  pantry- 
door,  which  was  shut ;  and  Mr.  Tiverton  was  about 
to  open  it,  when  I  clutched  him  by  the  arm  and 
pointed  to  the  back-door  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
which  led  into  the  yard.  He  instantaneously 
comprehended  my  meaning,  and  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion thus  conveyed.  With  the  same  caution 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  all  our  move- 
ments, I  drew  back  the  bolts  of  this  door.  Mr. 
Tiverton  had  the  keys  with  him :  it  was  quickly 
opened — and  then  we  all  three  rushed  forth  into 
the  yard. 

At  that  very  moment  one  of  the  burglars  was 
about  to  introduce  himself  through  the  pantry- 
window  ;  and  this  was  Bill  Blackbeard  :  for  it  was 
from  the  lips  of  Taddy — who  was  standing  by, 
preparing  no  doubt  to  follow, — that  the  first  ejacu- 
lation of  alarm  thriUed  forth. 

"  Villains  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tiverton,  filring  his 
pistol :  but  quick  as  the  eye  can  wink,  the  two 
rascals  rushed  away,  and  plunged  into  the  utter 
darkness  which  prevailed  between  the  coach-house 
and  the  exterior  wall.  John  Eobert  also  fired  his 
pistol  after  them — but  without  effect:  for  when 
we  sped  in  pursuit,  we  caught  the  sounds  of  the 
two  burglars  alighting  heavily,  one  after  the  other, 
upon  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden- 
wall. 


"  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  pursue  them,"  said 
Mr.  Tiverton,  as  he  stopped  short.  "  Get  the 
light  out  of  the  passage,  and  let  us  examine  the 
pantry -window." 

I  hastened  to  fetch  the  candle,  which  had  been 
left  in  the  passage ;  and  we  now  found  that  the 
shutter  had  been  forced  open  and  two  of  the  bars 
wrenched  away.  The  work  must  have  been  accom- 
plished with  a  marvellous  expedition ;  for  not  more 
than  five  minutes  had  certainly  elapsed  between 
the  issuing  forth  of  the  two  burglars  from  the 
coach-house  to  commence  operations,  and  their 
precipitate  flight  on  our  bursting  out  upon  them. 
It  however  transpired  that  oven  if  they  had  made 
their  entry  undisturbed,  they  would  not  have  found 
the  expected  booty:  for  Mr.  Tiverton  had  taken 
up  all  the  plate  to  his  own  room  when  he  retired 
thither — a  precaution  which  it  was  only  natural 
he  should  adopt  after  the  incident  of  the  morning. 


CHAPTEE     XXIV. 

CHAEIOITE   MUEEAT. 

My  master  bade  me  enter  the  house  with  him, 
instead  of  consigning  me  to  the  coach-house  again; 
and  we  ascended  to  the  parlour.  The  alarm  had 
in  the  meantime  spread  throughout  the  dwelling, 
— Lady  Georgiana  having  rushed  to  the  various 
chambers  to  summon  her  sister,  Miss  Dakin,  and 
the  female  servants,  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  thieves  were  breaking  in.  Accordingly,  as 
Mr.  Tiverton,  John  Eobert,  and  myself,  ascended 
to  the  parlour,  all  the  other  inmates  were  hurrying 
down  with  such  clothes  as  in  their  terror  and  con- 
fusion they  had  managed  to  huddle  on.  My  eyes 
swept  over  the  group  :  but  Charlotte  Murray  was 
not  amongst  them. 

So  goon  as  the  excitement  had  somewhat  abated, 
I  was  called  upon  for  explanations.  I  accordingly 
stated  how  the  key  had  been  left  in  the  coach- 
house door— how  I  was  awakened  up  at  midnight 
by  hearing  two  persons  enter — how  I  crept  out  of 
the  carriage,  while  they  ensconced  themselves 
within — how  from  their  conversation  I  gleaned 
their  intentions — and  how  I  likewise  ascertained 
that  one  was  called  William  Blackbeard,  while  the 
other  answered  to  the  appellation  of  Thomas  Taddy. 
But  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that  I 
ever  had  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  latter. 
I  went  on  to  observe  that  I  was  restrained  by 
terror  from  taking  any  step  till  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  as  already  explained  to  the  reader ; 
and  that  then  I  adopted  the  course  with  which  the 
listeners  were  acquainted. 

"  And  now,"  I  said,  continuing  to  speak  all  in 
the  same  breath,  "tell  me  whether  Charlotte 
Murray  has  retximed  ?" 

"  No,"  quickly  responded  Lady  Calanthe ;  "  and 
I  am  dreadfully  alarmed  on  her  account.  Tell  me, 
Joseph — tell  me,  why  you  put  the  question  ?" 

"  Because,  my  lady,  as  sure  as  1  am  here,  those 
two  vDlains  have  helped  to  place  her  in  the  power 
of  another  villain  of  a  different  class  :  for  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  csnversation  which  passed  between 
them  in  the  chariot,  and  which  I  have  already 
related,  I  overheard  them  chuckling  at  an  achieve- 
ment of  that  kind." 
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'•■  But  who  is  the  other  villain  of  a  different 
class  to  whom  you  have  alluded?"  inquii-ed  Lady 
Calanthe,  with  nervous  haste. 

"  Sir  Malcolm  Waveuham/'  was  my  response. 

"  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham !"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Tiverton.  "  Why  he  was  to  have  been  here  this 
evening  at  the  party ;  and  at  the  last  hour  he  sent 
an  excuse,  saying  that  sudden  and  urgent  business 
kept  him  away.  That  was  the  cause,  no  doubt  of 
it ! the  scoundrel !" 

"But  what  is  to  be  done?"  iu(juired  Lady 
Calaulhe. 

iScarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  when  there 
was  a  loud  knock  and  ring  at  the  front  door.  We 
all,  as  if  moved  by  a  common  instinct,  hastened 
out  of  the  parlour  into  the  hall :  the  housemaid,  who 
was  first,  opened  the  front-door, — and  in  staggered 
Charlotte  Murray,  evidently  sinking  with  fatigue. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lady !"  she  murmured,  as  Calanthe 
Duudas,  with  a.  cry  of  joy,  sprang  forward  to  wel- 
come her :  and  the  poor  young  woman  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  her  mistress. 

Here  was  a  fresh  cause  for  confusion,  wonder, 
and  excitement :  so  that  even  the  startling  incident 
of  the  burglarious  attempt  appeared  suddenly  to 
sinlc  into  the  shade.  Charlotte  was  borne  in  a 
state  of  perfect  unconsciousness  up  to  a  bed- 
chamber,— the  ladies  and  the  female  servants  all 
accompanying  her :  and  I  remained  standing  in 
the  hall,  with  Mr.  Tiverton  and  John  Eobert. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you  at  present, 
Joseph,"  observed  my  master.  "Your  conduct 
of  this  night  has  gone  far  to  atone  for  the  fault 
of  which  your  were  guilty " 

"I  was  innocent,  sii-,"  was  my  firm  but  respect- 
ful interjection. 

"I  will  make  no  further  comment  upon  the 
matter  now,"  responded  Mr.  Tiverton,  evidently 
puzzled  what  to  think.  "  Go  up  to  your  own 
room  and  get  to  bed.  You  need  not  rise  earlier 
than  you  like :  for  you  may  feel  in  tlie  morning 
the  eflects  of  having  lain  so  long  on  the  stones  in 
the  coach-house.  By  the  bye,  come  into  the  par- 
lour and  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  No,  sir,  I  thank  you.  With  your  permission 
I  would  much  sooner  get  to  bed  at  once." 

"  Then  do  so.  And — and,"  he  added,  with  some 
degree  of  hesitation,  "  you  may  make  your  mind 
comfortable  so  far  as  that  I  shall  not  proceed  to 
extremes  in  respect  to  the  occui-rences  of  this 
morning.  What  other  course  I  may  adopt,  shall 
be  communicated  to  you." 

I  accordingly  ascended  to  my  bed-chamber; 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay  put  oS  my  ap- 
parel, for  I  was  dreadfully  exhausted.  Sleep  soon 
visited  my  eyes ;  and  I  slumbered  on  until 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  female  voice  speaking 
kindly  near  me. 

I  started  up — it  was  broad  daylight — and  I 
beheld  Charlotte  Mm-ray  carrying  a  tray  contain- 
ing some  breakfast. 

"  Now,  Joseph,  partake  of  these  refreshments," 
she  said :  "  for  I  am  sure  you  must  stand  in 
need   of  them,    after   all   I   have    heai-d.      It   is 

eleven  o'clock " 

"  Eleven  in  the  forenoon  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Yes,"   she  answered :  "  it  is  no  wonder   that 
you  have  slept  thus  soundly.    Thougli  I  myself  am 
terribly  exhausted,  yet  I  was  resolved  to  get  up  to 
bring  you  yom*  breakfast." 


'•  But  you,  Charlotte  ?"  I  said,  moved  almost  to 
tears  by  the  kindness  of  her  manner:  "what 
perils  and  adventures  have  you  likewise  passed 
through  ?" 

"  Never  mind  me  for  the  present,"  she  hastened 
to  observe :  "  you  shall  know  everything  in  good 
time.  Come,  eat  your  breakfast.  Cook  was  going 
to  send  you  up  some  thick  bread-and-butter  :  but 
I  made  you  this  toast  myself — I  boiled  the  eggs  for 
you — and  I  fried  this  nice  rasher  of  bacon ;  be- 
cause I  was  determined  that  you  should  have  a 
comfortable  meal,  and  that  I  would  have  the  plea- 
sure of  bringing  it  up.  For  if  I  am  not  very 
much  deceived,  I  owe  you  no  small  atonement  for 
the  wrong  I  did  you  yesterday  morning." 

"Ah,  Charlotte!"  I  said,  the  tears  chasing  each 
other  rapidly  down  my  cheeks  :  "  dreadful  things 
happened  after  you  left  the  Lodge  yesterday 
morning " 

"  I  know  it  all,  Joseph,"  interrupted  Charlotte : 
"Lady  Calanthe  has  told  me  everything.  But 
before  I  say  another  word  on  that  subject,  let  me 
ask  you  a  question  :  and  do  you  reply  to  it  can- 
didly— frankly — without  fear.  Is  there  any  one 
beneath  this  roof  whom  you  have  reason  to  regard 
as  a  secret  enemy  ?  There,  Joseph  !  that  tell-tale 
expression  of  your  coimtenance  convmces  me  at 
once  that  you  have  such  reason,  but  that  in  the 
generosity  of  your  heart  you  have  not  hitherto 
mentioned  it." 

"  It  is  so,  Charlotte,"  I  hastened  to  reply. 
"  There  is  a  certain  person  who  menaced  me  with 
the  bitterest  vengeance " 

"And  that  person  is  Miss  Dakin,"  she  said, 
looking  me  very  hard  in  the  face. 

"  Yes— Miss  Dakin,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Charlotte,  "  the  odious  vitetch ! 
the  abominable  traitress !  But  do  get  your  break- 
fast, Joseph." 

"No — I  cannot  eat  a  mouthful  until  you  tell 
me  wherefore  you  have  been  questioning  me." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  must  talk,"  she  hastened  to 
reply,  "  tell  me  everything  that  has  at  any  time 
passed  between  you  and  Miss  Dakin,  that  could 
possibly  have  excited  her  enmity  so  bitterly." 

I  thereupon  related  how  Miss  Dakin  had  made 
certain  overtures  towards  me  some  months  back — ■ 
how  I  had  indignantly  rejected  them — and  how, 
on  the  very  night  of  Lady  Calanthe's  and  Char- 
lotte's recent  arrival  at  the  Lodge,  she  had  taken 
the  opportunity,  when  delivering  the  message  in 
respect  to  evening-prayers,  to  threaten  me  with 
the  vengeance  of  her  bitterest  hatred. 

"  The  odious  wretch !"  again  ejaculated  Char- 
lotto,  with  a  look  of  the  strongest  abhorrence. 
"  Ah  !  that  accounts  for  the  half-supercilious,  half- 
spiteful  toss  of  the  head  which  she  gave  when  I 
met  her  upon  the  stau-s  and  told  her  that  you 
were  to  accompany  me  to  Exeter.  I  saw  at  the 
time  that  she  wanted  to  say  something  more ;  but 
having  conceived  a  thorough  dislike  for  her,  I 
passed  her  by  and  gave  her  no  farther  opportunity 
to  address  me.  But  now,  Joseph,  without  another 
instant's  delay  let  me  relieve  your  mind  on  one 
important  point,"  continued  Charlotte,  siu-veyiug 
me  with  the  kindest  and  most  compassionate  in- 
terest. "  You  are  guiltless  of  the  terrible  charge 
imputed  to  you — I  know  you  are — your  innocence 
can  be  proved — and  I  will  prove  it !" 

"  0  Charlotte !"  I  exclaimed,  almost  overcome  by 
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tlie  wildly  joyous  feelings  which  this  announce- 
ment raised  up  within  me ;  "  you  know  not  what 
happiness  you  have  infused  into  my  soul!" — and 
catching  her  hand,  I  pressed  it  in  grateful  fervoui- 
to  my  lips. 

"Well,  well,  Joseph,"  she  said,  herself  deeply 
moved ;  "  get  your  breakfast,  there's  a  dear  good 
lad — make  yomself  easy — but  do  not  question  me 
any  more  now.  As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  to  a 
soul — Lady  Calanthe  excepted— of  what  I  know 
and  what  I  can  prove.  It  shaU  fall  like  the  blow  of 
a  sledge-hammer  upon  the  guilty  person !  Don't 
question  me,  I  say,"  she  added,  perceiving  that  I 
was  biu-ning  with  suspense  and  curiosity.  "  You 
can  guess  who  the  person  is  that  will  be  exposed ; 
but  you  have  yet  to  learn  under  what  circiunstances 
I  am  enabled  to  effect  the  exposiu'e.  Eestrain 
your  curiosity:  suffice  it  for  you  to  know  that 
yom*  innocence  shall  be  proved,  and  that  within 
the  hour  which  is  passing !  Get  your  breakfast, 
then — dress  yourself— and  come  down,  I  must 
leave  you  now." 

She  was  turning  away ;  but  suddenly  recollect- 
ing something,  she  accosted  me  again,  observing 
with  a  kind  and  contrite  expression  of  counte- 
nance, "  Tell  me,  Joseph,  that  you  forgive  me  for 
having  treated  you  as  I  did  yesterday  morning  ? 
"\Ylien  you  come  to  learn  the  circumstances " 

"  Forgi/e  you,  Charlotte  ?"  I  interrupted  her. 
"Eest  assured  that  I  did  not  bear  you  any  Ul- 
will :  for  I  knew  that  you  were  labouring  under 
some  grievous  error,  which  would  be  cleared  up 
when  an  opportunity  for  calm  and  deliberate  ex- 
planations  should  present  itself." 

"  You  are  a  generous  youth,  Joseph,"  responded 
Charlotte,  proflering  me  her  hand :  and  she  then 
hurried  from  the  room. 

As  the  reader  may  suppose,  I  was  now  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  from  that  which  recent  cii-- 
cumstances  had  so  painfully  excited :  but  when, 
having  disposed  of  my  breakfast,  I  rose  to  com- 
meiice  my  toilet,  I  felt  every  limb  so  stiff  that  I 
could  scarcely  drag  myself  along.  Now,  Char- 
lotte Murray  seemed  really  to  have  anticipated 
all  my  wants  and  everything  that  could  do 
me  good ;  and  with  aU  her  apparent  giddiness, 
she  thus  proved  herself  in  reality  an  excellent 
creatiire — thoughtful  and  considerate  ■^hen  the 
exercise  of  such  qualities  became  needful.  For 
John  Eobert  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  chamber  ; 
and  when  I  answered  the  summons,  ho  said,  "  Put 
on  this  dressing-gown,  Joseph,  and  foUer  me  to  the 
bath-room.  Charlotte  says  as  how  a  hot-bath 
would  do  you  good ;  and  she  has  superintended  it 
all  herself.     So  come  along." 

He  brought  me  an  old  dressing-gown  of  his 
own,  which  I  hastened  to  slip  on ;  and  without 
another  word,  he  conducted  me  to  the  bath-room, 
where  I  enjoyed  the  luxiury  of  an  immersion  in 
warm  water.  I  issued  thence  with  far  more  com- 
fortable sensations  :  the  improvement  effected  in 
me  was  truly  surprising.  Hastening  back  to  my 
own  chamber,  I  dressed  myself  \vithout  delay  ;  and 
was  descending  the  stairs  to  the  domestics'  room, 
when  I  met  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  on  the  first- 
floor  landing. 

"  Ah,  Joseph !"  she  said,  speaking  most  kindly 
and  with  a  sweet  smile ;  "  I  was  at  the  very  instant 
thinking  of  you.  From  the  first  I  had  my  mis- 
i     givings  as  to  the  validity  of  the  shocking  accusa- 


tion charged  against  you ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  it  has  afforded  me  the  utmost  satis- 
faction to  have  been  made  aware  of  your  innocence. 

You  have  suffered  much,  poor  youth fai",  far 

more  than  you  ought  to  have  suffered indeed, 

you  ought  not  to  have  suffered  at  all ;  although 
really  under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  know 
that  my  sister  and  Mr.  Tiverton  could  have  adopted 
any  other  course.  However,  you  are  innocent ; 
and  this  innocence  shall  now  be  made  known.  Go 
and  tell  Charlotte  to  accompany  you  up  to  the 
drawing-room." 

With  tears  running  down  my  cheeks,  I  began 
to  pour  forth  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for 
Lady  Calanthe's  kind  conduct :  but  she  retreated 
quickly  into  the  drawing-room — and  I  hastened 
down  stau's  to  deliver  her  message  to  Charlotte. 

"  Come  then,  Joseph,"  said  the  young  woman, 
who  now  treated  me  with  a  sort  of  sisterly  kind- 
ness, as  if  she  endeavoiu-ed  to  atone  as  much  as 
possible  for  her  glacial  reserve  and  her  vague  but 
strong  accusations  of  the  preceding  day  :  "  let  us 
go  up-stairs  together." 

She  took  my  hand,  just  in  that  encouraging  way 
which  an  elder  sister  would  adopt  towards  a  brother 
several  years  younger  than  herself;  and  we 
ascended  to  the  di'a-wing-room.  Mr.  Tiverton  and 
Lady  Georgiana  were  seated  in  their  usual  starch, 
stiff  manner :  Miss  Dakin  occupied  her  wonted 
place  near  her  patroness  :  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas 
was  half-reclining  upon  the  sofa.  But  the  instant 
we  made  our  appearance,  Lady  Calanthe  sat  com- 
pletely up ;  and  with  an  air  of  dignity  beyond  her 
years,  but  which  admirably  became  the  style  of 
her  beauty,  she  said,  "  I  have  already  hinted,  Mr. 
Tiverton,  that  I  had  desired  Charlotte  and  Joseph 
to  come  into  your  presence  together  for  a  certain 
purpose." 

"  Which  purpose,  Calanthe,"  said  her  brother- 
in-law  gravely,  "  I  presume  vriU  now  be  explained  ?" 

"  Do  not  think,  Mr.  Tiverton — nor  you  either, 
my  dear  sister,"  continued  the  beautiful  young 
lady,  "  that  I  seek  to  arrogate  to  myself  an  autho- 
rity in  this  house  which  is  unbecoming  the  position 
of  a  guest :  but  circumstances  have  induced  me  to 
assimie  this  prominent  part  on  the  present  occasion. 
There  are  certain  little  explanations  to  be  given  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  Joseph  Wilmot  was  yesterday 
accused  of  a  very  serious  act  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  fellow-servants,  I  beg  and  entreat  that  those 
same  servants  may  now  be  summoned  to  witness 
the  issue  of  the  affau\" 

"  But,  my  dear  Calanthe,"  said  Lady  Georgiana, 
looking  much  bewildered— as  did  also  her  husband, 
"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  new  complexion 
can  be  possibly  given  to  the  transactions  of  the 
plate  and  the  ring.  Yes — I  am  indeed  at  a  loss. 
Miss  Dakin,  are  you  not  at  a  loss  ?" 

"Perfectly  at  a  loss,"  replied  the  toady:  but  yet 
methought  there  was  something  like  the  glitter 
of  uneasiness  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  dear  sister,"  said  Lady  Calanthe,  speaking 
very  seriously,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is 
another  complexion  to  be  put  upon  the  whole 
transaction;  and  it  will  be  a  cruel  injustice  to- 
rrards  this  youth  to  delay  the  explanations  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  is  necessary." 

"Then,  in  that  case,  let  the  servants  be  sum- 
moned," exclaimed  Mi\  Tiverton.  "  Go  you, 
Joseph — and  order  them  hither." 
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I  hastened  down  stairs  again ;  and  as  I  delivered 
the  message,  my  fellow-servants  could  not  help  no- 
ticing  the  animation  of  my  coimtenance,  which 
doubtless  seemed  to  them  to  be  very  diflferent  from 
the  look  of  a  guilty  person  about  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed  from  his  situation  in  the  presence 
of  the  entire  household.  It  was  with  an  imusual 
alacrity  that  they  therefore  followed  me  up  to  the 
drawing-room, — John  Robert  giving  two  or  three 
grunts  as  indications  of  the  curiosity  which  he  ex- 
perienced to  behold  the  issue  of  the  affair.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  were  all  marshalled  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  then  Lady  Calanthe,  who  had  taken  it 
upon  herself  to  regulate  the  mode  of  procedure, 
said  to  me,  "  You  will  now,  Joseph,  recite  to  Mr. 
Tiverton  and  Lady  Georgiana  those  explanations 
which  you  gave  to  Charlotte  just  now,  relative  to 
a  certain  person." 

I  glanced  towards  Miss  Dakin,  and  saw  that 
she  was  excessively  pale.  She  was  always  pale 
naturally :  but  her  countenance  was  now  of  a  dead 
white,  perfectly  ghastly :  and  it  was  but  too  evi- 
dent that  she  was  in  that  dreadful  frame  of  mind 
when  it  would  have  been  a  mercy  if  the  earth  had 
opened  suddenly  to  swallow  her  up. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  I  began,  at  once  xinderstanding 
to  which  explanations  and  to  what  person  Lady 
Calanthe  had  alluded, — "I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
perform  the  part  of  an  accuser :  but  in  self- 
vindication  it  is  necessary.  A  certain  individual 
present  conceived  an  aversion  towards  me  for 
reasons  which  had  perhaps  be  better  left  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  now  hear  me ;  and  she 
threatened  me  with  her  bitterest  hatred.  That  in- 
dividual is  Miss  Dakin." 

"  Joseph,  you  vile,  wicked  boy !"  cried  the 
toady,  springing  up  to  her  feet :  but  almost  in- 
stantaneously sinking  back  into  her  chair,  she 
gave  a  shriek,  exclaiming,  "  I  shall  go  off !  I  shall 
go  off!" — no  doubt  meaning  into  hysterics. 

"  Miss  Dakin,"  said  Mr.  Tiverton,  speaking 
sternly,  as  if  he  now  perfectly  well  saw  that  some 
serious  turn  was  indeed  to  be  given  to  previous 
transactions, — "  I  must  request  that  you  compose 
yourself.  Joseph  Wilmot  has  made  a  charge 
which,  imless  backed  by  collateral  evidence,  must 
of  coiirse  be  rejected  as  a  villanous  attempt  to 
throw  a  slur  upon  your  character." 

"  Yes — it  is  villanous  !"  shrieked  forth  Miss 
Dakin.  "  Lady  Georgiana  knows  me  too  well  to 
believe  it." 

"  I  certainly  am  taken  much  by  surprise,"  said 
my  mistress.  "  Do  you  mean  in  plain  terms, 
Joseph  Wilmot,  that  Miss  Dakin " 

"  I  mean,  your  ladyship,"  I  said,  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out  plainly  and  boldly,  "  that 
Miss  Dakin  made  certain  overtures  to  me  when  I 
had  scarcely  been  a  month  in  your  service ;  and 
that  the  other  night  she  told  me  that  she  could 
have  loved  me  madly,  but  that  she  now  hated  me 
as  much,  and  that  she  would  wreak  her  vengeance 
upon  me." 

"  'Tis  false  !  'tis  false !"  screamed  forth  the  toady. 
"  Let  me  get  at  him — I  will  tear  his  eyes  out !" — 
and  she  was  rushing  towards  me,  when  Charlotte, 
stepping  forward,  confronted  the  infuriate  Miss 
Dakin, — exclaiming,  "It  is  true — it  is  true — I  am 
convinced  of  it !" 

"  You  ? — a  menial !"  said  the  toady,  suddenly 
stopping  short  and  tossing  her  head  indignantly, 


while  she  quivered  all  the  time  with  mingled  rago, 
spit«,  and  terror.  "  Know  your  place— and  keep 
it." 

"There  is  in  this  world,"  answered  Charlotte, 
with  admirable  coolness,  "no  one  so  humble  but 
that  he  or  she  may  perform  an  act  of  justice,  if 
accident  should  furnish  the  opportunity  :  and  that 
is  exactly  my  position  now.  At  all  events.  Miss 
Dakin,  you  can  but  sit  down  and  listen  to  me : 
you  will  have  the  right  to  reply." 

"Yes — let  Charlotte  Murray  be  heard,"  said 
Mr.  Tiverton :  and  he  signalled  peremptorily  for 
Miss  Dakin  to  resume  her  chair — a  command 
which  she  obeyed  with  the  air  of  a  person  v/ho 
felt  her  condition  to  be  almost  desperate,  yet 
nevertheless  was  bewildered  as  to  what  new  evi- 
dence was  to  be  brought  forward  against  her. 

"  The  explanations  I  have  to  give,"  said  Char- 
lotte, "  are  few.  But  first  of  all,  I  will  ask  Joseph 
Wilmot  whether  yesterday  morning  I  did  not  take 
an  opportxmity  to  tell  him  privately  that  he  was 
a  wicked,  imprincipled,  and  depraved  young  man 
— and  that  I  was  sorry  circumstances  compelled 
me  to  remain  beneath  the  same  roof  with  him- 
self?" 

"Those  accusations  were  made  against  me,"  I 
said ;  "  and  they  were  quite  bewildering.  I  com- 
prehended them  not." 

"  No :  since  circumstances  have  led  me  to  reflect 
well  what  your  demeanour  was  on  the  occasion," 
continued  Charlotte,  "  I  have  felt  assured  that 
you  must  have  been  bewildered.  You  sought  ex- 
planations— I  would  not  give  them ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  I  proceeded  to  Exeter.  Your 
feUow-servants  could  not  have  failed  to  observe 
how  cool  and  distant  I  was  to  you  at  the  breakfast - 
table  yesterday  morning." 

The  lady's-maid,  the  cook,  the  housemaid,  and 
John  Robert,  all  corroborated  Charlotte's  state- 
ment ;  and  while  curiosity  was  keenly  piqued,  she 
continued  as  follows  : — 

"The  night  before  last,  I  did  not  sleep  very 
well,  in  consequence  of  something  which  I  ate  at 
the  pastrycook's  at  Exeter,  when  there  with  Joseph 
Wilmot.  Soon  after  midnight  I  awoke  from  a 
feverish  slumber,  and  could  not  close  my  eyes 
again.  As  I  lay  tossing  uneasily  about,  methought 
I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  boards  in  the  passage, 
as  if  with  the  footsteps  of  some  one  stealthily 
moving  along.  I  listened,  conceiving  it  to  be  mere 
imagination  on  my  part :  but  in  a  few  moments, 
distinctly  hearing  the  rustling  of  a  dress,  as  it 
swept  the  wall  near  my  door,  I  felt  somewhat 
alarmed.  I  got  up,  and  very  gently  opening  the 
door,  peeped  out.  Though  last  night  was  dark  as 
pitch,  the  one  before  (of  which  I  am  speaking)  was 
clear  with  the  starlight ;  and  as  the  beams  shone 
through  the  window  in  the  passage,  I  distinctly 
perceived  a  female  form,  which  I  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  recognizing.  This  female 
passed  stealthily  and  cautiously  into  Joseph 
Wihnot's  room.  I  was  so  shocked  that  I  knew 
not  how  to  act :  but  closing  my  bedroom-door,  lay 
down  to  rest  again.  I  did  not  hear  when  that 
stealthy  night-walker  retraced  her  way ;  and  there- 
fore I  naturally  put  the  very  worst  construction 
on  the  proceeding, — though  from  all  that  has 
since  transpired,  it  is  more  than  probable — nay,  it 
is  certain,  that  she  did  not  remain  there  many  mo- 
ments—no longer  than  was  sufficient  for  her  to 
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execute  her  nefarious  purpose.  Now,  you  can  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Tiverton,  -wherefore  I  charged  Joseph 
in  the  morning  with  being  ^vicked  and  depraved : 
for  that  female  whom  I  beheld  seek  his  chamber, 
was  Miss  Dakin !" 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  Charlotte 
Murray's  little  narrative,  the  toady's  agitation  and 
confusion  had  been  painfully  increasing — till  at 
length  she  burst  forth  into  sobs ;  and  when  the 
tale  was  ended,  and  her  name  was  declared  before 
all  present,  she  threw  herself  wildly  upon  her  knees, 
exclaiming,  "  Yes,  it  is  true !  I  confess  it !  Spare 
me — spare  me !" 

She  then  fell  down  flat  upon  her  face  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness. 

"Take  her  to  her  room!"  said  Mr.  Tiverton 
sternly,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  pointed  to  the 
wretched  creature ;  then,  as  the  cook,  the  lady's- 
maid,  and  the  housemaid,  bore  her  away,  he  ac- 
costed me,  saying,  "  Joseph,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
IS 


what  has  occurred :  but  the  weight  of  evidence  ap- 
peared at  the  time  to  be  so  overwhelming  against 
you '• 

"Take  the  wretch  away!"  cried  lady  Geor- 
giana,  as  the  servants  who  bore  Miss  Dakin,  ap- 
peared to  be  lingering  somewhat  at  the  door; 
"  and  directly  she  comes  to  herself,  let  her  pack 
her  things  and  begone !"— then  turning  up  the 
whites  of  her  eyes,  she  added  in  a  murmuring 
tone,  "  Well,  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  the  de- 
ceitful hypocrite  !  I  never  in  aU  my  life !" 

"Yes — her  conduct  was  indeed  most  hypocriti- 
cal," remarked  Lady  Calanthe :  "  for  I  could  not 
help  noticing  that  during  the  examination  yester- 
day morning,  she  actually  tutored  herself  to  regard 
poor  Joseph  with  a  look  of  compassion." 

"  The  vUe  hussey  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Georg^na: 
"  and  to  read  the  family -prayers  too !  But  I  al- 
ways thought  there  was  sometliing  wrong  about 
that  young  woman :  I  was  sui-e  it  would  come  to 
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this  one  of  these  days !'' — and  yet  scarcely  a  minute 
had  elapsed  since  her  ladyship  had  expressed  her 
wonderment,  and  had  given  vent  to  murmured 
ejaculations  showing  how  ineffably  she  was  sur- 
prised. 

"  "Well,  Joseph,  I  am  glad  you've  cleared  your- 
self," whispered  John  Robert,  sidling  up  towards 
me  :  then,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  a  sud- 
den emotion  of  satisfaction,  he  seized  my  hand  and 
pressed  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  vent  to  the  in- 
variable half-grunt  half-groan  which  served  as  an 
expression  of  every  possible  variety  of  feeling  on 
his  part. 

"  But  I  was  going  to  say  just  now,"  resumed 
Lady  Georgiana,  "that  Joseph  really  ought  to 
be  recompensed  for  all  this  trouble  he  liaa  gone 
through " 

"'  My  lady,"  I  interrupted  her,  "  the  manifesta- 
tion of  my  innocence  is  sufficient " 

"Don't  answer,  Joseph — don't  get  into  that 
habit  of  answering  !  You  must  and  shall  be  re- 
warded :" — and  drawing  forth  her  purse  she  took 
out  eighteen-pence. 

'■  Come,  come,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tiverton,  "leave 
this  business  to  me.  I  am  really  sorry,  Joseph, 
all  this  should  have  occurred,  and  I  can't  forget 
how  well  you  behaved  last  night  in  the  business 
of  the  biirglary.     Here's  five  EhiUings  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  was  my  response,  while  I 
felt  that  my  cheeks  became  crimson  ;  "  but  I  re- 
quire no  money  reward.  I  repeat  that  the  mani- 
festation of  my  innocence  is  a  sufficient  source  of 
joy  to  me  :" — then  approaching  Calanthe  Dundas, 
I  said,  "  The  gratitude  of  a  life-time  is  your  lady- 
ship's due  for  the  kind,  the  generous  interest  you 
showed  in  my  behalf.  I  am  but  a  poor  humble 
domestic  :  but  I  have  my  feelings  as  well  as " 

I  could  say  no  more :  my  emotions  well  nigh 
overpowered  me, — especially  as  at  the  instant  I 
perceived  that  Lady  Calanthe  was  gazing  upon  me 
with  a  look  so  soft,  so  gentle,  so  melting,  that  I 
could  love  her  as  a  sister.  No  doubt  the  idea  which 
thus  flashed  to  my  mind,  was  very  presumptuous 
and  arrogant  on  my  part :  but  I  could  not  help  it, 
—and,  as  I  had  just  observed  to  her  ladyship,  the 
humblest  menial  has  his  feelings  as  well  as  any 
other  person.  I  hurried  out  of  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  Charlotte  ;  and  we  proceeded  together 
into  the  garden  :  for  I  was  anxious  to  learn  from 
her  lips  all  that  occurred  to  herself,  and  how  she 
had  escaped  from  the  power  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Wavenham. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

chaeloiie'b  kaebativb. 

Bepoee  she  entered  upon  her  narrative,  I  ex- 
pressed  my  fervent  gratitude  for  the  interest  which 
she  likewise  had  displayed  on  my  behalf :  but,  good- 
naturedly  cutting  me  short,  she  assured  me  that 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  have  been  furnished  with 
the  opportunity  to  make  as  much  atonement  as 
possible  for  the  injurious  suspicions  she  had  enter- 
tained concerning  me.  She  then  proceeded  to  re- 
cite her  adventures : — 

'■  Tou  know,  Joseph,"  she  began,  "  that  I  went 
to  Exeter  yesterday  morning  to  make  some  pur- 1 


chases  for  the  cook.       It   was   about  ten    o'clock 
when  I  set  off;  and  I  took  very  nearly  an  hour  in 
reaching  the  city :  for,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  not 
much  of  a  walker.     Well,  I  proceeded  straight  to 
the  grocer's — bought  all  the  things  which  the  cook 
wanted — and  told  the  boy  that  he  must  take  me 
back  to  the  Lodge  in  his  cart.     I  wanted  some- 
thing for  myself  at  the  linendraper's ;  and  as  the 
grocer  had  the  parcels  to  make  up,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  interval  to  do  my  own  little  business — 
intimating  that  I  woidd  retiu-n  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.     I  was  proceeding  along  the  street, 
when  I  was  accosted  by  a  young  and  handsomely- 
dressed  gentleman,  about  three  or  four-and-twenty 
years  of  age — with  a  dark  complexion,  and  some- 
what large  features.     He  asked  me,  with  an  inso- 
lent stare,  whether  I  was  not  Miss  Smith  ? — but 
suspecting  this  mode  of  address  to  be  merely  an 
excuse  for  getting  into  conversation  with  me,  I 
bridled  up — flung  upon  him   an  indignant  look — 
and   endeavoured   to   pass   without    making   any 
reply.     But  his  manner  all  of  a  sudden  altered, 
and  became  so   respectful  that  I  fancied  I  had 
misjudged  him  in  the  first  instance.     He  begged 
me  a  thousand  pardons  if  his  somewhat  abrupt 
addtess  had  offended   me ;    but   vowed  and  pro- 
tested that  he  thought  I  was  a  certaia  Miss  Smith 
with  whori  he  had  some  little  acquaintance.      I 
informed  ln'm   that  he  was  decidedly  wrong,  for 
that  was  not  my  name.    Then  he  persisted  that  he 
had  seen  me  before, — although  perhaps  he  might 
have  made  a  mistake   as  to  the  name;    and  he 
spoke  so  earnestly,  as  well  as  -with  so  much  appa- 
rent sincerity,  that  I  really  believed  him.    I  there- 
fore answered  him  civilly, — repeating  my  assurance 
that  he  was  labouring  under  an  error;    and  not 
choosing  to  be  seen  walking  with  a  gentleman,  I 
hurried  my  pace.     In  a  few  moments  he  was  by 
my  side  again ;    and  apologizing  for  his  rudeness 
in  once   more    approaching   me,  begged  that   he 
might  be  permitted  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
he  had  thus  accidentally  formed.     He  addressed 
me  as  '  my  dear  young  lady  :'    I  told  hiTn   that  I 
was  no  lady — merely  an  attendant  upon  one  ;  that 
there  was  evidently  a  very  great  distinction  be- 
tween his  position  in  society  and  my  own;    and 
that  I  begged  he  would  leave  me  at  once.     He 
looked  very  much  chagrined,  and  said  something 
more  :    but  what  I  did  not  exactly  catch — for  I 
was  getting  rather  alarmed;  and  qiiickening  my 
pace,  took  refuge  in  the  linendraper's  shop.     He 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  me  :    but  I  was  so  much 
flurried,  that  I  remained  in  that  shop  for  nearly 
half-an-hour, — buving    several   things   I   did   not 
want,  and  looking  at  others  which  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  purchase.     At  length  I  recovered  my  com- 
posure;   and  recollecting  that   the   grocer's   cart 
woidd  be  waiting  for  me,  hastened  to  leave  the 
establishment.    On  issuing  forth,  I  was  again  both 
annoyed  and  fi'ightened  at  seeing  that  young  gen- 
tleman standing  at  a  little  distance  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  and  evidently  watching  for  my  re- 
appearance.    I  was  half  inclined  to  go  back  to  the 
linendraper's — to  state  how  I  was  molested — and 
solicit  an  escort  as  far  as  the  grocer's  :    but  I  was 
ashamed  to  give  so  much  trouble,  and  shi-ank  from 
the  idea  of  being  thought  one  who  was  making  a 
movmtain  of  a  mole-hill.     For  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive   that  any  outrage  could  be  at- 
tempted at  such  an  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  midst 
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of  a  city  where  people  were  walking  about  in 
every  direction.  So  I  hurried  on ;  and  the  next 
moment  was  rejoiced  that  I  had  not  returned  to 
the  linendraper's :  for  the  gentleman,  instead  of  re- 
accosting  me,  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  He  had 
disappeared,  I  knew  not  how." 

Charlotte  Murray  paused  for  a  few  instants: 
and  then  resumed  her  narrative  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"A  httle  distance  ahead,  in  the  street  along 
which  I  was  passing,  stood  a  carriage.  The  coach- 
man was  on  the  box :  a  livery-servant  held  the 
door  open,  as  if  expecting  some  one  to  issue  from 
the  shop  at  which  the  equipage  was  drawn  up. 
At  the  very  moment  that  I  was  about  to  pass  that 
carriage,  a  couple  of  Hi-looking  men  seized  upon 

me yes,  actually  and  literally  seized  upon  me 

then  and  there,  in  the  open  street  and  in  broad 
daylight;  and  thrust  me  into  the  carriage.  It 
was  all  the  work  of  a  moment :  but  I  shrieked 
out  for  assistance.  Three  or  four  persons  who 
were  passing,  stopped  short  in  evident  amazement 
at  the  outrage :  but  just  as  the  equipage  dashed 
away,  I  heard  one  of  the  men  say  to  the  bystanders, 
'  It's  all  right !  she  is  mad,  poor  creature,  and 
going  to  an  asylum.' — I  had  been  thrust  into  the 
carriage  in  the  manner  described ;  and  was  instanta- 
neously clasped  round  the  waist  by  a  person  already 
seated  within.  A  glance  showed  me  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  who  had  abeady  so  molested  me  in 
the  street.  Burning  with  indignation,  I  com- 
manded him  to  let  me  go  forth  :  but  he  only 
laughed  at  my  anger, — assuring  me  that  I  was 
completely  in  his  power,  and  that  it  was  utterly 
useless  for  me  to  cry  out,  as  it  would  only  be 
thought  it  was  a  mad-woman  being  taken  to  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Kevertheless  I  endeavoured  to 
put  down  the  window :  he  seized  my  arms  to  pre- 
vent me — I  struggled  violently — dashed  one  of  my 
hands  through  the  glass — and  cried  for  assistance. 
But  the  carriage  went  like  the  ^^-ind :  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  were  quickly  reached — and  we 
proceeded  along  a  road  which  I  recognised  to  be 
that  leading  towards  the  Lodge.  Exhausted  by 
my  struggles  and  my  screams,  I  sank  back  half- 
faintirg  in  the  carriage :  but  quickly  recovering 
my  presence  of  mind,  I  changed  to  the  opposite 
seat,  and  began  upbraiding  my  persecutor  for  his 
vile,  imgentlemanly,  and  unlawful  conduct.  He 
proceeded  to  assure  me,  with  the  coolest  insolence 
in  the  world,  that  my  reproaches  were  utterly 
thrown  away  upon  him — that  he  was  a  man  of 
fortime,  accustomed  to  pursue  his  pleasures  and 
his  inclinations  regardless  alike  of  expense  or  of 
danger — that  he  had  taken  a  sudden  fancy  for  me 
— and  as  I  had  told  him  that  I  was  not  a  lady,  he 
would  make  a  lady  of  me.  Then  he  adopted  a 
coaxing  tone,  and  the  language  of  cajolery  as  well 
as  of  entreaty, — beseeching  me  not  to  prove  cruel 
towards  one  who  would  lavish  riches  upon  me. 
But  I  scorned  his  advances,  vowing  that  I  would 
sooner  die  than  yield  to  his  dishonourable  propo- 
sitions. Meanwhile  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly 
along ;  and  I  kept  an  anxious  look  out  from  my 
window,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  succour  of 
any  person  whom  we  might  overtake  or  meet.  I 
saw  three  or  four  straggling  peasants,  and  cried 
out  to  them :  but  the  equipage  swept  past  like  the 
wind ;  and  finding  it  thus  impossible  to  call  suc- 
cour unto  myself,  I  grew  very  seriously  alarmed. 


'  In  a  few  minutes  the  carriage  turned  out  of  the 
road  leading  towards  the  Lodge  and  entered  a 
bye-lane,  which  was  only  just  wide  enough  to 
afford  it  a  passage ;  and  if  we  had  met  any  other 
vehicle,  there  must  have  been  a  dead  stop.  This 
was  now  my  hope — but  it  proved  futile  ;  and  the 
carriage,  at  length  emerging  upon  a  broader  road, 
to  which  that  bye-lane  was  evidently  a  short  cut, 
proceeded  at  a  still  more  rapid  pace  than  hitherto. 
Some  way-side  houses  were  passed — an  occasional 
cart  or  waggon — once  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback  :  and  every  time  I  screamed 
out  for  assistance.  But  none  was  afforded;  and 
my  companion  gave  me  to  understand  that  all  my 
cries  and  efforts  to  escape  would  be  imavailing. 
To  be  brief,  at  the  expiration  of  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  we  had  emerged  from  the  lane,  the 
carriage  stopped  at  a  spacious  but  gloomy-looking 
red  brick  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  huge 
trees  by  the  road  side.  Here  I  was  desked  to 
ahght, — my  companion  holding  me  by  the  arm  to 
prevent  my  escape.  The  footman  likewise  stood 
near,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating 
such  an  attempt  on  my  part.  The  front-cloor  of 
the  house  was  opened  by  an  old  and  cross-looking 
woman,  having  the  appearance  of  a  housekeeper, 
so  far  as  I  coidd  judge  by  her  dress,  which  was 
matronly  and  respectable.  Without  saying  a  word 
— but  seeming  as  if  she  were  perfectly  weU  ac- 
customed to  incidents  of  this  nature,  she  began  to 
lead  the  way  up  the  staircase.  I  stopped  short  in 
the  hall,  and  demanded  where  I  was  and  by  what 
authority  I  was  brought  thither  ?  The  yoimg 
gentleman  then  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
was  Sir  Maleohn  "Wavenham — that  this  was  a 
house  in  his  possession — and  that  it  was  perfectly 
useless  for  me  to  offer  resistance  or  expect  succom*, 
as  the  domestics  would  obey  his  commands  to  the 
very  letter.  Both  angry  and  frightened,  as  you 
may  readily  suppose " 

"  I  can  indeed — the  viUaia  !"  was  the  ejacu- 
lation that  burst  from  my  lips  :  for  I  was  furious 
against  the  miscreant ;  not  only  in  consequence  of 
what  I  was  now  hearing,  but  likewise  because  I 
reflected  that  he  could  not  even  keep  faithful  to 
the  unfortunate  and  perhaps  too  confiding  victim 
whose  image  was  ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 

"  I  informed  Sir  Malcolm  "Wavenham,"  pro- 
ceeded  Charlotte,  "  that  I  was  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas,  then  a  visitress  at 
Myrtle  Lodge :  at  which  announcement  Sir  Mal- 
colm appeared  to  be  amazed  for  a  moment " 

"  No  doubt,"  I  observed ;  "  inasmuch  as  he  was 
invited  to  the  dinner-party  g^ven  last  evening  in 
honour  of  Lady  Calanthe's  presence." 

"  I  went  on  to  assure  him,"  continued  Charlotte, 
"  that  a  rigorous  search  would  be  instituted  after 
me,  and  that  punishment  would  not  fail  to  over- 
take him  for  the  outrage  which  he  was  perpe- 
trating against  me.  At  this  he  laughed, — observ- 
ing that  in  a  day  or  two  I  should  sing  quite  a 
different  song,  and  express  my  wiUingness  to  be- 
come a  lady  at  his  expense.  Again  I  repelled  the 
prophetic  overture  with  scorn ;  and  rushed  towards 
the  front-door.  Sir  Malcolm  seized  me  round  the 
waist,  vowing  •with  a  tremendous  oath  that  I 
should  not  escape  him  thus ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
farther  violence  at  his  hands,  I  consented  to  go 
whithersoever  the  housekeeper  was  preparing  to 
lead  me.     I  was  accordingly  conducted  up-stairs. 
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to  a  parlour  on  the  second-floor,  and  ■whence  a 
bed-chamber  opened.  There  I  was  left  to  myself, 
— the  doors  being  locked  upon  me.  You  may 
conceive  what  my  feelings  were,  Joseph,  on  finding 
myself  thus  made  a  prisoner.  I  looked  eagerly 
and  anxiously  about  for  the  means  of  escape  :  but 
there  were  none.  The  windows  were  too  high  to 
allow  me  to  entertain  for  an  instant  the  thought 
of  flight  in  that  direction.  Some  hours  passed, 
during  which  no  one  came  near  me,  and  total 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  dweUing.  At 
length,  about  three  o'clock — as  it  was  getting  dusk 
— the  housekeeper  made  her  appearance,  followed 
by  another  female  domestic,  bearing  a  tray  con- 
taining several  dishes.  The  table  was  spread  for 
my  repast ;  and  I  was  respectfully  invited  to  seat 
myself  thereat.  But  I  demanded  my  liberty, 
threatening  these  women  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  if  they  continued  to  be  accomplices  in  their 
master's  outrageous  proceeding  against  me.  They 
seemed  unmoved  by  my  menaces :  I  had  recourse 
to  entreaties — these  were  equally  iinavailing.  They 
left  me,  locking  the  door  behind  me ;  and  I  was 
again  alone — a  captive — and  a  prey  to  my  distress- 
ing thoughts." 

"  Poor  Charlotte  !"  I  murmured :  "  what  must 
you  have  suffered !" 

"  I  did  indeed  suffer  much,  Joseph.  I  was  not 
merely  alarmed  on  my  own  account,  but  tortured 
with  anxiety  as  to  what  would  be  thought  at  the 
Lodge  of  my  strange  disappearance.  But  I  will 
not  dwell  at  unnecessary  length  on  my  narrative. 
SulRco  it  to  say  that  I  was  very,  very  wretched,  and 
that  I  did  not  touch  a  morsel  of  the  food  spread 
upon  the  table.  I  however  drank  copiously  of 
water;  for  my  throat  was  parched.  At  about 
seven  o'clock  the  housekeeper  and  the  other  female 
re-appeared ;  and  clearing  away  the  dinner  things, 
they  placed  tea  upon  the  table.  Again  I  had 
rccoui-se  to  mingled  threats  and  entreaties — but 
all  in  vain ;  and  once  more  was  I  left  to  myself. 
Then  there  was  another  interval  of  wretched  re- 
flections and  torturing  alarms ;  hours  passed — and 
it  was  near  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  approaching  the  door.  It  opened 
— and  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  made  his  appear- 
ance. His  countenance  was  flushed :  he  had  evi- 
dently been  paying  his  respects  to  the  bottle ;  and 
though  he  was  not  exactly  tipsy,  he  was  excited. 
I  was  filled  with  the  direst  apprehensions ;  for  I 
reflected  that  a  man  who  had  already  shown  him- 
self so  desperately  regardless  of  all  consequences 
even  in  his  coolest  moments,  would  be  ca- 
pable of  any  wickedness  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine.  The  housekeeper  followed  him 
into  the  room,  bearing  a  salver,  on  which 
were  decanters  and  glasses ;  and  having  de- 
posited them  upon  the  table,  she  was  about  to 
retire,  when  I  adjured  her  to  stop. — '  Pooh ! 
pooh  !'  said  the  Baronet :  '  she  knows  her  duty :' — 
and  away  she  accordingly  went.  Sir  Malcolm 
Wavenham  then  sat  down ;  and  filling  two  glasses, 
besought  me  to  take  one.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  refused :  whereupon  he  began  remonstrating 
with  me  for  what  he  called  my  foolish  scruples.  I 
vnH  not  tell  you,  Joseph,  all  the  temptations  with 
which  he  plied  me :  but  I  will  observe  that  I  re- 
jected them  indignantly, — again  and  again  de- 
manding my  freedom,  or  entreating  it,  by  turns. 
Thus  did  an  hour  pass ;  and  it  was  midnight :  Sir 


Malcolm  had  continued  drinking;  and  I  hoped 
that  he  would  become  so  intoxicated  that  I  should 
be  enabled  to  escape.  Indeed  I  was  all  along 
watching  my  opportunity  from  the  moment  he  had 
entered,  as  the  door  of  the  apartment  had  remained 
xmlocked.  But  he  seemed  thoroughly  on  his  guard 
in  that  respect ;  while,  with  reference  to  the  wine, 
it  appeared  to  produce  little  efiect  upon  him.  Look- 
ing at  his  watch,  he  suddenly  ejaculated  it  was 
midnight;  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  had  just 
begun  to  address  me  in  terms  which  made  me  red 
with  shame  and  indignation, — when  he  stopped 
short  as  the  sounds  of  a  horse  gaUopping  up  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  reached  our  ears.  For  a 
few  moments  he  seemed  frightened :  but  abruptly 
exclaiming,  '^fo,  it  can't  be  she  !'  he  went  on  with 
his  infamous  speech.  I  was  about  to  rush  ia  wild 
desperation  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, — when  it 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  beautiful  creature,  dressed 
in  a  riding-habit,  burst  into  our  presence." 

"  Ah !"  I  ejaculated :  and  for  an  instant  I  was 
on  the  point  of  betraying  all  the  emotions  which 
were  excited  in  my  soul  by  this  sudden  allusion  to 
one  whose  image  was  so  constantly  in  my  memory : 
but  checking  myself,  I  continued  to  listen  without 
showing  what  I  felt. 

"  Yes,  she  was  indeed  a  charming  creature  !" 
continued  Charlotte:  "but  her  countenance  was 
crimson  with  indignation — her  eyes  seemed  to 
flash  fire " 

"  L^nhappy  Annabel !"  I  said  in  the  secret 
depths  of  my  own  soul :  but  my  lips  gave  utterance 
not  to  the  words. 

"  Sir  Malcolm  TTavenham  appeared  for  a 
few  moments  to  be  utterly  confounded ;  and 
all  his  insolent  assurance  seemed  to  have  aban- 
doned him.  The  young  lady — I  do  not  think  she 
could  be  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen — ad- 
vanced into  th3  room ;  and  coming  straight  up  to 
me,  was  about  to  say  something,  when  Sir  Malcolm 
ejaculated,  '  Violet,  this  is  too  bad !' — '  Too  bad  ?' 
she  echoed  bitterly :  '  yes,  far  too  bad  on  your 
part !  You  will  at  once  sufier  this  young  woman 
to  go  hence.' — '  No,'  cried  Sir  Malcolm,  with  a 
voice  and  look  full  of  rage  and  disappointment.^ 
'  But  you  wiU !'  said  the  yoimg  lady,  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner :  '  if  not,  I  myself  wiU  at  once  pro- 
ceed ekewhere  to  invoke  the  succour  of  the  proper 
authorities.' — '  You,  Violet  ?'  ejaculated  Sir  Mal- 
colm.— '  Yes,  I,'  she  responded,  with  haughty  firm- 
ness. And  now  that  I  can  reflect  with  calmness 
upon  that  scene,  I  can  vividly  depict  to  myself 
this  bright  and  beautiful  creature  of  sylphid  sleu- 
derness — but  so  admirably  shaped — appearing  of  a 
stature  far  greater  than  she  really  was,  as  her  form 
was  drawn  up  and  she  seemed  to  look  down  with 
a  goddess-like  authority  upon  the  Baronet.  He 
muttered  a  few  words  :  she  heeded  them  not ;  but 
turning  to  me,  she  said,  'There,  young  woman,  the 
door  is  open:  you  are  free.  But  one  word  ere 
you  take  your  departure  :' — and  she  drew  me  aside 
as  she  thus  spoke :  then,  abruptly  lowering  her 
voice  so  that  it  sank  into  a  tremulous  whisper,  she 
added,  '  If  you  feel  any  gratitude  towards  me  for 
what  I  am  now  doiag,  you  will  spare  him  as  much 
as  possible.  Yes,  I  beseech  you  to  deal  leniently 
with  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham!' — The  tears  were 
now  trickling  down  her  lovely  cheeks ;  and  I  felt 
deeply  on  her  behalf.  Eeadily,  and  eagerly  indeed, 
did  I  give  her  the  assurance  that  I  would  take  no 
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legal  steps  to  punish  the  author  of  the  outrage  I 
had  sustained.  She  seized  my  hand — pressed  it 
warmly — and  then  motioned  impatiently  towards 
the  door.  I  snatched  up  my  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  darted  forth  from  the  room, — more  than  half 
expecting  that  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  would  be 
the  next  moment  on  my  track.  But  my  appre- 
hension was  unfoimded.  I  descended  the  stairs 
without  the  slightest  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the 
housekeeper,  the  other  female  servant,  and  the 
lacquey,  all  three  of  whom  I  encountered  on  my 
way ;  and  I  let  myself  out  of  the  front  door." 

"  Thank  heaven,  you  thus  fortunately  escaped !" 
I  observed,  but  secretly  wondering  what  after- 
wards transpired  between  Sir  Malcolm  and  her 
whom  he  called  by  the  name  of  Violet. 

"  Yes — I  escaped,"  resumed  Charlotte  :  "  and  I 
fled  away  from  the  house  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation. But  thankful  though  I  was  at  having 
thus  regained  my  freedom,  I  was  nevertheless  still 
in  a  very  awkward  position.  It  was  past  mid- 
night— I  was  ia  the  midst  of  a  lonely  road — the 
cLirkness  hung  like  a  pall  around  me — I  was  full 
of  apprehensions.  Nevertheless,  I  hurried  along, 
perfectly  well  convinced  by  the  direction  whence 
I  had  been  brought  in  the  morning,  that  every 
step  was  bring^g  me  nearer  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  Lodge  was  situated.  At  length  I 
met  a  peasant ;  and  fortunately  he  was  a  very  civil 
man.  I  asked  him  how  far  it  was  to  Myrtle 
Lodge :  he  told  me  three  good  mUes  from  the  spot 
where  we  then  stood :  but  he  gave  me  such  ex- 
plicit directions  how  to  find  my  way,  that  I  did 
not  despair  of  reaching  my  destination  soon.  I 
rewarded  the  man  for  his  civility;  and  proceed- 
ing at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  possible,  I  reached  the 
Lodge — but  thoroughly  worn  out  with  exhaustion 
of  mind  and  body.     And  now  you  know  all." 

Charlotte  and  I  continued  to  discourse  together 
for  some  short  time  longer  in  the  garden;  and 
when  we  re-entered  the  house,  we  found  that  Miss 
Dakin  had  taken  her  departure.  She  had  gone  away 
on  foot,  leaving  her  boxes  to  be  sent  for  presently  : 
but  before  she  set  out  she  tried  hard  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Lady  Georgiana, — doubtless  in  the 
hope  of  moving  her  patroness  to  compassion.  The 
attempt  had  however  proved  unavailing :  her  lady- 
ship positively  declined  to  grant  her  an  interview, 
and  sent  her  out  by  her  maid  whatsoever  salary 
was  due,  calculated  even  to  the  nicety  of  pence. 
On  entering  the  servants'  room,  I  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  cook,  the  lady's-maid,  and 
the  housemaid,  on  the  satisfactory  issue  of  that 
day's  proceedings  :  and  John  Eobert,  with  another 
of  his  usual  grxmts,  repeated  his  own  assurances  of 
joy  at  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Tiverton,  immediately  after  the  scene  in  the 
drawing-room,  set  off  to  Exeter  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  proper  authorities,  of  the  biu"- 
glarious  attempt  which  had  been  made  at  the 
Lodge :  but  as  he  did  not  think  fit  to  ofi'er  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  villains,  nor 
even  go  to  the  expense  of  handbills  or  placards  pub- 
lishing a  description  of  their  persons,  the  con- 
stables gave  him  little  hope  of  being  enabled  to 
trace  them  out. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

LADY   CALASXHE. 

On  the  following  day,  Charlotte  Murray  sought  an 
opportunity  of  again  speaking  to  me  alone  ;  and 
she  said,  "  Joseph,  I  have  a  very  agreeable  duty  to 
fulfil  on  behalf  of  my  dear  mistress.  You  have 
seen  how  slow  she  was  to  believe  you  guilty — how 
much  she  deplored  the  probability  that  you  were 
so,  when  circumstances  seemed  to  press  heavily 
against  you — and  how  unfeignedly  rejoiced  she  was 
when  your  innocence  was  proved.  She  can  well 
imderstand  how  painful  have  been  your  feelings, 
and  how  your  spirit  must  have  smarted  under  an 
imputation  as  false  as  it  was  terrible.  She  can 
likewise  well  understand  that  you  must  have  been 
hurt  as  well  as  insulted  at  the  wretched  meanness 
of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  when  speaking  of 
recompensing  you.  But  I  dare  say,  Joseph,  you 
think  that  I  am  delivering  a  very  long  oration, 
and  in  very  serious  terms  too,  for  a  giddy,  thought- 
less creature  such  as  I  am " 

"  Never  mind  your  giddiness,  Charlotte,"  I  in- 
terrupted her :  "  you  possess  a  good  heart  and 
good  principles  too :  and  those  are  the  essentials." 

"  Well,  Joseph,  I  don't  think  that  all  my  laugh- 
ing and  gaiety  will  ever  make  me  the  worse  in  any 
one  respect.  But  to  the  point — Lady  Calanthc 
feels  that  you  really  do  deserve  some  little  ac- 
knowledgment from  some  quarter  or  another.  To 
be  brief,  however,  she  has  desired  me  to  request 
your  acceptance  of  this.  If  ever  you  should  get 
out  of  place,  you  know,  for  a  time — you  may  find 
it  useful." 

With  these  words,  Charlotte  put  a  bank-note 
into  my  hands  :  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  for  ten 
pounds. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  could  not  think  for  a  single 
moment  of  accepting  it." 

"  What,  Joseph  !"  she  cried,  contemplating  me 
with  amazement.  "  You  ■nill  not  take  it  ?  Come 
now — I  give  you  credit  for  a  very  proper  spirit 
and  for  sensitive  feelings :  but  this,  you  know, 
is  being  over  nice  and  somewhat  too  particular !" 

"  Pray  don't  fancy,  Charlotte,  that  I  am  giving 
myself  any  airs,"  I  hastened  to  say ;  "  because  of 
that  I  am  incapable.  I  do  not  however  conceive 
that  I  have  the  faintest  right  or  title  to  this  evi- 
dence of  Lady  Calanthe's  bounty." 

"  But  a  person  in  our  situation,  Joseph,"  urged 
Charlotte,  "  may  accept  such  things  without  pre- 
cisely  " 

"  No,"  I  again  inferrupted  her :  "  I  would  much 
rather  not  take  this  bank-note." 

"  Why,  after  having  prevented  the  house  from 
being  broken  into  by  robbers — and  perhaps  all  the 
inmates,  my  dear  young  mistress  included,  mur- 
dered in  their  beds " 

"If  Mr.  Tiverton  had  thought  proper,"  I  an- 
swered, "  to  profier  a  fitting  acknowledgment  of 
my  services,  I  should  have  accepted  it  as  a  matter 
of  course :  but  from  Lady  Calanthe  I  can  take 
nothing.  She  gave  me  her  sympathy ,  and  that 
was  priceless  above  all  aiaounts  of  gold.  No, 
Charlotte — I  respectfully  decline  to  accept  the 
note:  but  I  return  my  sincurcst  gratitude  lur  this 
additional  evidence  of  generosity  on  Lady  Ca- 
lanthe's part." 
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Charlotte  again  surveyed  me  with  astonishment : 
but  I  could  see  that  as  she  reflected  for  a  few 
instants,  she  thought  more  highly  of  me  than  even 
she  had  done  before. 

"You  are  an  extraordinary  youth,"  she  ob- 
served, with  a  smile,  displaying  her  white  teeth ; 
"  and  if  you  were  a  few  years  older  I  should  be 
very  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  But  seriously 
speaking,  Joseph — short  as  is  the  time  we  have 
been  acquainted,  I  have  conceived  a  very  sincere 
friendship  for  you,  and  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
hear  of  your  welfare.  Now,  as  to  this  bank-note," 
she  continued,  receiving  it  back  again  from  my 
hands,  "  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  Eest 
assured,  however,  that  I  shall  inform  Lady  Ca- 
lanthe  of  everything  which  has  just  passed  be- 
tween us.  By  the  bye,  Joseph,  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  a  question — but  it's  of  no  great  conse- 
quence :"  and  she  blushed  somewhat,  looking  a 
little  confused. 

"Do  speak,  Charlotte:  what  was  it  you  were 
going  to  say  ?" 

"Oh,  only  through  mere  curiosity — ^whether 
you  made  any  arrangement  to  correspond  with 
Charles  Linton  ?" — and  again  she  blushed,  so  that 
I  suspected  she  had  been  rather  smitten  with 
Mr.  Eavenshill's  handsome  valet  when  we  met 
him  at  Exeter. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  made  no 
such  arrangement.  But  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  now  Charles  knows  where  I  am  living, 
he  will  write  to  me :  and  depend  upon  it,  Char- 
lotte," I  added,  still  smiling,  "  I  will  show  you 
the  letter.  He  is  a  very  kind-hearted,  good,  steady 
young  man " 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  ejaculated  Char- 
lotte, as  she  averted  her  blushing  countenance : 
and  here  the  colloquy  ended. 

That  same  afternoon  I  happened  to  meet  Lady 
Calanthe  on  the  stairs;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  she  regarded  me  in  a  way  as  if  she 
were  by  no  means  offended  at  my  having  refused 
the  bank-note.  I  was  well  pleased  at  this  idea ; 
inasmuch  as  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  suf- 
fered in  the  opinion  of  so  amiable  a  young  lady 
who  had  shown  me  so  much  kindness. 

A  month  passed  away:  several  parties  were 
given;  and  ray  fellow-servants  assured  me  that 
ever  since  they  had  been  at  the  Lodge,  they  had 
never  known  so  much  gaiety.  Nothing  was  heard 
by  the  Exeter  constables  of  Tom  Taddy  or  Bill 
Blackboard ;  and  therefore  I  presumed  these  in- 
dividuals had  at  once  fled  precipitately  out  of  the 
neighbourhood,  on  the  faUure  of  their  burglarious 
attempt  at  Myrtle  Lodge.  Neither  did  Lady 
Georgiana  take  any  steps  to  procure  another 
"  companion :"  the  society  of  her  sister  was  no 
doubt  suflicient  for  the  present. 

The  incident  I  am  now  about  to  relate,  occurred 
at  the  expiration  of  the  mouth  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded.  It  was  one  forenoon,  on  a  fine  frosty 
day  at  the  end  of  January,  that  Mr.  Tiverton 
gave  me  a  letter  to  take  across  to  a  gentleman 
who  dwelt  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Myrtle  Lodge.  The  weather  was  cold,  with 
a  healthy  bracing  breeze,  and  not  with  that  search- 
ing, nipping  chill  which  so  often  prevails  at  the 
particular  season  of  which  I  am  writing.  The 
sky  was  of  almost  unclouded  blue, — the  uniformity 
of  the  cerulean  expanse  being  scarcely  broken  by 


a  few  thin  fleecy  vapours.  The  earth  was  as  hard 
as  marble, — one's  footsteps  sounding  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  tread  being  free  and  elastic.  In 
short,  it  was  one  of  those  days  when  the  frame 
seems  invigorated  by  exercise — a  warmth  is  speedily 
infused  into  the  blood — the  circulation  becomes 
rapid — and  the  spirits  rise  accordingly.  My  way 
lay  through  the  fields,  which  were  intersected  by 
a  beaten  path, — so  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
tread  upon  the  grass,  on  which  the  frost  glittered 
like  mji-iads  of  seed-pearls.  I  had  traversed  a 
couple  of  fields,  when  I  observed  Lady  Georgiana 
and  her  sister  Calanthe,  walking  at  some  little 
distance  ahead.  I  had  just  crossed  the  stile  lead- 
ing into  the  third  field,  in  the  middle  of  which 
I  had  thus  caught  sight  of  them, — when  all  in  aii 
instant,  shrieks  of  terror  smote  my  ears : — wild 
screams  of  horrible  alarm  they  were ; — shrill, 
rending,  and  penetrating,  they  rang  through  the 
clear  frosty  air!  At  the  same  moment,  both 
Lady  Georgiana  and  Lady  Calanthe  came  flying 
back  towards  the  stile ;  and  the  cause  of  all  this 
as  promptly  met  my  eye.  An  infuriate  bull  was 
rushing  across  the  field ; — and  scarcely  had  those 
piercing  shrieks  proclaimed  the  alarm  of  the 
affrighted  ladies,  when  the  bellowing  of  the 
monster  sounded  like  the  savage  roar  of  a  wild 
beast  in  a  forest.     As  if  wings  were  fastened  to 

my  feet,  I  rushed  forward.     I  ran no,  it  was 

not  running — it  was  absolute  flying! — and  as  I 
thus  sped  along,  I  was  astonished  at  the  miraculous 
rate  at  which  I  passed  over  the  ground.  It 
seemed  as  if  1  were  borne  on  the  pinions  of  the 
wind.  But  the  mad  bull  was  gaUopping  onward 
at  a  still  faster  pace, — tossing  his  head,  and  bel- 
lowing horribly.  Lady  Georgiana  was  in  advance 
of  Lady  Calanthe  :  both  were  running  for  their 
lives, — but  the  former,  having  turned  first,  thus 
kept  ahead  of  her  apparently  doomed  sister.  A 
horrible  crisis  seemed  to  be  at  hand :  the  danger 
was  terrific. 

On  came  the  infuriate  animal;  Lady  Georgiana 
was  screaming  wildly — but  her  sister  Calanthe  had 
ceased  to  cry  out.  Suddenly,  to  my  anguish  and 
dismay.  Lady  Calanthe  fell  down:  she  had  evi- 
dently swooned  with  affright !  Another  moment, 
and  she  would  have  been  gored  to  death  :  but  with 
my  hat  held  forward  in  one  hand,  and  a  red  silk 
pocket  handkerchief  in  the  other,  I  rushed 
straight  at  the  mad  bull, — resolved  that,  if  I  could 
not  thus  succeed  in  terrifying  it,  I  would  at  least 
become  its  victim,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing 
its  rage  or  diverting  its  attention  from  Calanthe 
Dundas.  The  effect  was  fortunately  instantane- 
ous :  the  bull  stopped  short  so  suddenly  that  it 
fell  back  upon  its  haunches,  just  like  a  horse  that 
is  rearing.  And  then,  as  I  waved  my  kerchief 
before  its  eyes, — myself  being  but  three  feet  dis- 
tant from  its  tremendous  horns, — it  turned  abruptly 
round,  and  gallopped  away, — neither  bellowing  nor 
tossing  its  head  any  longer. 

I  caught  up  Lady  Calanthe  in  my  arms.  I 
called  out  to  Lady  Georgiana  to  turn  and  lend  mo 
her  assistance  ^but  she  sped  on  towards  the  stile, 
still  screaming  wildly.  How  she  scrambled  over 
it,  I  know  not :  but  certain  it  is  that  as  I  dragged 
Lady  Calanthe,  who  was  still  in  a  deep  swoon, 
towards  that  point,  I  perceived  that  my  mistress 
was  lying — also  inanimate — on  the  opposite  side 
of  the   stile.      Looking  round,  to    assure    myself 
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that  the  enemy  had  no  intention  of  renewing  his 
attack, —  and  joyfully  perceiving  that  he  had  not, 
but  that  he  was  now  standing  quiet  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  field, — I  got  Lady  Calantho  over 
the  stile ;  and  not  caring  to  trouble  myself  for  a 
single  moment  about  Lady  Georgiana,  I  supported 
her  beautiful  sister  in  my  arms,— calling  upon  her 
to  open  her  eyes,  and  speak  :  for  I  knew  not  what 
other  means  to  adopt  in  order  to  recover  her.  She 
soon  began  to  revive ;  and  as  she  did  open  her 
eyes,  she  glanced  in  wild  terror  around, — the  first 
idea  which  returning  consciousness  brought,  being 
evidently  the  last  one  that  was  in  her  mind  as  she 
fainted. 

"  Yova  ladyship  is  safe,"  I  said,  still  holding  her 
in  my  arms  as  I  sat  on  the  step  of  the  stile. 
"You  are  out  of  danger — there  is  nothing  to 
fear !" 

She  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
this  sense  of  life  to  which  she  awoke  in  security ; 
and  as  I  gazed  down  upon  her  countenance,  I 
perceived  the  tint  of  the  rose  coming  back  to  the 
cheeks  wliich  a  few  moments  before  were  so  pale. 
A  smile,  too,  began  to  play  upon  her  lips — but 
faintly  :  and  yet  it  was  a  smUe — perceptible,  though 
so  faint !  Again  she  opened  her  eyes — her  bosom 
heaved  with  a  long-drawn  sigh — and  as  she  slowly 
raised  herself  up,  she  said  in  a  soft  tremidous 
voice,  "  Joseph,  how  was  this  ?  Am  I  indebted  to 
you  for  my  life  P" 

"  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  your  ladyship," 
was  my  answer. 

"  But  how  ?  and  are  you  yourself  altogether  vm- 
hurt  ?"  she  asked,  taking  my  hand — pressing  it — 
and  gazing  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  tender- 
ness ineflfably  sweet. 

"  I  sustained  no  injury,  I  can  assure  your  lady- 
ship. My  hat  and  my  kerchief  were  my  weapons, 
with  which  I  frightened  off  the  monster.  But  my 
mistress  !" — and  I  pointed  to  Lady  Georgiana. 

"  Heavens !  and  I  had  neglected  her !"  ejacu- 
lated Lady  Calanthe.  "  Help  me,  Joseph,  to  raise 
her  up." 

I  did  so :  and  Lady  Georgiana  speedily  began  to 
revive.  At  this  moment  a  gentleman-farmer,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  running  up  to 
the  spot ;  and  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  he  shook  it 
in  the  heartiest  manner, — exclaiming,  "  I  saw  it 
all !  You  are  the  bravest  youth  that  ever  was  !  I 
would  not  have  done  it  myself  on  any  account !" — 
then  addressing  himself  to  Lady  Calanthe,  he  said, 
"  You  may  thank  this  noble-hearted  lad  for  being 
alive  at  this  instant.  You  don't  know  aU  he  did 
for  you — the  fearful  risk  he  ran  !  He  rushed  up 
to  the  very  points  of  the  bull's  horns,  as  gallantly 
as  the  brute  itself  was  careering  along  madly.  It 
was  a  horrible  sight — but  a  glorious  one  !  Yes,  he 
is  the  bravest  lad  I  ever  set  eyes  upon !" 

Lady  Calanthe  bent  upon  me  a  look  fuU  of  the 
tenderest  gratitude:  there  seemed  indeed  to  be 
love  in  that  look.  If  I  had  been  her  equal,  and  if 
my  heart  were  disengaged,  I  should  have  been  jus- 
tified in  regarding  it  as  an  avowal.  Lady  Georgiana 
was  now  enabled  to  regain  her  feet ;  and  her  sister 
informed  her  of  what  I  had  done.  The  good- 
hearted  farmer  burst  forth  into  a  fresh  ebullition 
of  praises,  so  warm  and  glowing  that  they  made 
me  blush  for  very  shame  at  hearing  myself  thus 
eulogized.  Lady  Calanthe  expressed  her  gratitude 
in  a  few  words — but  these  were  uttered  in  a  low 


deep  tone,  and  contrasted  greatly  with  the  com- 
paratively cold  expressions  which  Lady  Georgiana 
condescended  to  vouchsafe.  The  gentleman-farmer 
offered  to  escort  the  two  ladies  back  to  the  Lodge, 
— intimating  that  as  they  must  doubtless  feel  weak 
and  feeble  sJter  the  fright  they  had  endured  and 
the  swoon  through  which  they  had  passed,  they 
would  like  to  lean  upon  his  arms.  Lady  Calanthe 
bade  me  come  with  them,  that  I  might  have  a  glass 
of  wine  after  my  own  exhausting  exertions  :  but  I 
answered  that  I  had  a  letter  to  take  for  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton, and  must  proceed  on  my  errand.  I  was  about 
to  climb  over  the  stile,  intending  to  skirt  the  hedge 
of  the  field  in  which  the  enemy  roamed  at  large, — 
when  Lady  Calanthe,  catching  me  by  the  arm,  ex- 
claimed, "  No,  Joseph !  you  must  not  go  that  way ! 
It  is  sheer  madness !  I  beseech  and  implore  you 
not  to  do  so  !" 

"  I  will  not,  in  that  case,  my  lady,"  was  my  an- 
swer :  and  as  I  descended  the  steps  of  the  stile,  I 
again  noticed  that  she  bent  upon  me  that  look  of 
tenderness  which  was  so  ineffably  sweet  and  ap- 
peared to  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

I  hastened  away  to  take  another  path, — wiule 
the  two  ladies,  leaning  on  the  gentleman-farmer's . 
arms,  repaired  in  the  direction  of  the  Lodge.  I 
saw  Lady  Calanthe  look  back ;  and  I  felt  that  I 
was  the  object  of  the  sincerest  gratitude  on  her 
part.  On  I  sped  towards  the  house  where  I  had 
to  deliver  the  letter  :  no  answer  was  needed — and  I 
retraced  my  way  homeward.  On  arriving  at  the 
Lodge,  the  first  person  I  met  was  Charlotte,  who 
came  rushing  out  of  the  domestics'  room  the  in- 
stant she  saw  me  enter  the  back-yard. 

"  You  noble  fellow !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
full  of  heartfelt  enthusiasm;  "you  have  risked 
your  life  for  my  beloved  mistress !  O  Joseph,  you 
are  a  perfect  hero  !" 

"  The  days  of  knight-errantry  and  Quixotism 
are  gone  by,  Charlotte,"  I  answered,  with  a  smile : 
"  or  else  possibly  it  might  be  said  I  had  encoun- 
tered some  dreadful  enchanter  in  the  form  of  a 
buU,  and  whose  magic  spells  were  dissipated  by  the 
talisman  of  a  red  handkerchief." 

"  You  good-for-nothing  boy,"  she  exclaimed, 
"how  can  you  afford  to  laugh  after  the  terrific 
danger  to  which  you  were  exposed  ?  Do  you 
know — but  of  course  you  do — that  there  was  a 
moment  when  yoiu*  life  was  not  worth  so  much  as 
a  single  blade  of  the  grass  where  the  incident  oc- 
curred? The  gentleman  who  came  home  with 
the  ladies,  said  so.  But  Lady  Calanthe  is  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  she  desired  me  to  teU  you  that 
the  moment  you  came  in,  you  were  to  go  up  to  her : 
for  she  feels  that  she  has  not  yet  thanked  you 
sufiiciently." 

"  And  Lady  Georgiana — does  she  feel  the  effects 
of  her  fright  ?" 

"  She  has  gone  to  bed  very  ill — and  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton has  set  off  himself  to  Exeter  for  a  doctor.  He 
thought  he  could  run  quicker  than  John  Robert. 
But  pray  go  up  to  the  drawing-room  at  once  :  for 
Lady  Calanthe  positively  ordered  that  you  were 
not  to  delay  a  minute." 

"  You  are  coming  too,  Charlotte  ?"  I  said. 

"  I  coming  too  ?  No  such  thing  !  Go  quick, 
Joseph — and  don't  stand  chattering  here.  Lady 
Calanthe  possesses  a  good  heart,  and  is  in  haste  to 
acquit  herself,  as  speedily  as  she  can,  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  she  owes  you that  is  to  say, 
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83  far  as  thanks  will  do  so :  for  after  the  affair  of 
the  bank-note,  she  is  sure  to  offer  you  nothing 
else." 

"And  even  the  repetition  of  those  thanks  is 
unnecessary,"  I  responded :  but  thus  speaking,  I 
left  Charlotte  and  ascended  at  once  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Avhere  I  found  Lady  Calanthe  alone. 

She  was  half-reclining  upon  the  sofa,  with  that 
air  of  languor  which  was  natural  enough  after  the 
excitement  she  had  gone  through.  I  have  already 
said  that  she  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
and  that  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  so 
sweet  as  entirely  to  mitigate  the  haughty  curve  of 
her  upper  lip.  Her  large  dark  eyes  shone  with  a 
lustre  that  was  subdued  by  the  thick  fringes  of 
the  lids ;  the  raven  masses  of  her  hair  fell  in  heavy 
clusters  upon  her  shoulders  of  sculptural  per- 
fection ;  while  one  or  two  stray  ringlets,  twining 
round  upon  her  throat,  set  off  the  alabaster  purity 
of  that  dazzling  neck.  One  fair  hand  supported 
her  head  as  she  lay  thus  half-reclining  on  the  sofa  : 
the  other  drooped  over  the  black  horse-hair  cushion, 
and  seemed  like  modelled  ivory  resting  upon  a 
groimd  of  ebony.  Altogether  she  was  a  most 
beautiful  creature — endowed  with  charms  full  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon  a  heart  not 
previously  engaged. 

I  entered  into  her  presence  with  considerable 
diffidence  :  for  I  did  not  wish  to  be  thanked  over 
again  for  what  I  had  done, — regarding  the  Lnoident 
as  perfectly  natural,  and  my  proceeding  such  as 
any  other  person  with  even  the  faintest  courage  or 
spirit  would  have  adopted.  I  forgot  at  the  time 
what  the  gentleman-farmer  had  said :  namely,  that 
on  no  consideration  would  he  have  run  such  a  risk. 
But  it  was  not  only  because  I  disliked  being 
thanked  so  often,  that  I  ft-lt  thus  dillident.  It 
was  also  because  there  was  within  me  a  suspicion 
— faint  however  as  the  ringing  of  far-off  bells  in 
the  ear — that  Lady  Calanthe's  looks,  when  at  the 
stile,  had  expressed  something  more  than  grati- 
tude. I  had  endeavoured  to  banish  this  sus- 
picion :  I  had  even  blushed  at  my  own  presumption 
in  entertaining  it : — but  nevertheless  it  would  keep 
in  my  mind ;  and  it  was  on  account  thereof  that 
I  had  asked  Charlotte  whether  she  did  not  mean 
to  accompany  me  up  into  the  drawing-room. 
Thus,  altogether  I  felt  much  confused  and  em- 
barrassed,— just  as  if  I  had  done  something  wrong 
and  was  sent  for  to  be  upbraided  accordingly. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  of  awkwardness  mitigated 
when  I  beheld  the  coloui'  coming  and  going  in 
rapid  transitions  upon  Lady  Calanthe's  counte- 
nance :  for  she  also  looked  confused — and  for  the 
first  few  moments  of  my  presence  there,  not  a 
syllable  passed  her  lips. 

"  Joseph,"  at  length  she  said,  her  voice  low  and 
tremulous, — and  having  glanced  at  me,  she  quickly 
bent  down  her  eyes  agaia  :  "  I  suppose  Charlotte 
has  informed  you  that  I  wished  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  inestimable  service  you  have  this 
day  rendered  me.  I  was  fearful  that  just  now  I 
might  not  have  said  as  much  as  I  could  have 
wished — as  much  as  your  magnanimous  conduct 
deserved " 

"  I  can  assure  your  ladyship,"  I  observed,  "  that 
you  honoured  me  with  the  fullest  and  completest 
acknowledgments.' ' 

"  Do  not  say  that  I  honoured  you,  Joseph," 
replied  Lady  Calanthe :  "  that  is  a  word  which 


cannot  be  used  in  reference  to  one  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  at  the  di-ead  peril  of  his 
own.  I  wish  that  I  could  do  something  for  you. 
I  wUl  not  insult  you  by  the  offer  of  pecimiary 

compensation but  if  there  be  any  other  way 

in  which,  through  the  interest  of  my  father  Lord 
Mandeville,  I  coidd  possibly  help  you  on  in  the 

world for,  candidly  speaking,  Joseph,  you  seem 

above  your  position Were  you  not  well  brought 

upp" 

"I  was  educated,  my  lady,  xuitil  the  age  of 
fifteen,  at  a  school  where  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
and  superior  tradesmen  were  received." 

"  And  how  happened  it,  then,  Joseph,  that  sub- 
sequent circumstances  have  failed  to  correspond 
with  those  of  your  earlier  years  ?  Do  not  for  a 
moment  think,"  Lady  Calanthe  hastened  to  observe, 
"  that  I  am  questioning  you  from  motives  of  idle 
curiosity " 

"  No — I  am  certain  your  ladyship  is  animated 
by  generous  motives  ;  and  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  all  the  interest  you  have  shown  on  my  behalf. 
Your  ladyship  treated  me  with  kindness  when  all 
others  appeared  to  be  against  me;  and  in  one 
sense  I  am  glad  that  the  incident  of  this  morning 
occurred,  as  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
proving  my  gratitude." 

"And  now,"  added  Lady  Calanthe,  speaking 
softly,  and  with  a  blush  upon  her  cheeks,  "  the 
weight  of  obligation  rests  with  me.  Never  can  I 
pay  the  debt  which  I  owe  you !    But  you  have  not 

answered  my  question Perhaps  it  is  painful  for 

you  to  think  of  the  past 1  remember  you  said 

that  you  were  an  orphan " 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,"  was  my 
response,  the  tears  trickling  down  my  cheeks :  but 
hastily  brushing  them  away,  I  went  on  to  observe, 
'■'  There  is  some  strange  mystery  attached  to  ray 

eai-liest  years 1  believe  that  I  have  an  uncle 

at  least,  there  is  a  person  in  the  world  who 

asserts  that  degree  of  relationship  :  and  he  tells 
me  that  my  parents  are  no  more.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand wherefore  he  should  deceive  me.  Certain 
it  is  that  I  never  knew  my  father  or  mother " 

"  Poor  Joseph !"  murmured  Lady  Calanthe,  as 
she  gazed  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy so  deep,  so  touching,  that  it  appeared  to 
melt  into  tenderness.  "  But  if  you  were  so  well 
cared  for  at  school — so  well  educated  as  you  evi- 
dently  are — and  your  manners,  too,  having  been  so 
well  cultivated " 

"  I  know  what  your  ladyship  would  ask — how  it 
is  that  I  find  myself  in  a  menial  position  ?  The  ex- 
planation can  be  given  in  a  few  words.  The  school 
at  which  I  was  brought  up,  was  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  master :  I  had 
no  friends  to  take  charge  of  me :  even  the  very 
payments  for  my  maintenance  were  in  arrear ;  and 
thus  was  I  tiu'ned  adrift  upon  the  world,  self- 
dependent." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said,  Joseph,  that  you  had 
an  imcle  ?"  observed  Lady  Calanthe,  still  speaking 
in  a  voice  fuU  of  a  melting  pathos. 

"  Oh,  that  imcle !"  I  ejaculated,  shuddering  at 
the  bare  thought  of  Mr.  Lanover's  hideous  image : 
"heaven  shield  me  from  him!" 

"  Ah !  I  understand,"  said  Lady  Calanthe.  "  He 
proved  harsh  and  severe  to  you — unkind,  ungene- 
rous ?" — and  then  she  again  softly  breathed  the 
words,  "  Poor  Joseph !" 
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There  was  now  a  pauic,  dui-lug  which  she  looked 
at,  me  with  the  mingled  hesitation  and  confusion 
of  one  who  longed  to  say  something,  yet  had  not 
the  courage  to  give  utterance  to  it ;  and  feeling 
my  position  becoming  awkward,  even  to  painful- 
ues9,  I  began  moving  towards  the  door. 

"Do  not  go  for  a  moment,"  she  said :  and  then 
lier  coimtenance  became  suffused  with  the  bright- 
est crimson,     "  I  had  so  many  things  to  talk  to 

you  about And,  by  the  bye,  you  have  not  told  me 

whether  you  accept  my  proposal,  that  I  should  ask 
my  father  to  procure  you  some  situation  bettor 
suited  to  your  capacities — something,  for  instance, 
in  a  Government  office — ■ — " 

"In  London?"  I  ejaculated,  again  shuddering 
at  the  hideous  image  of  Mr.  Lanover,  as  it  rose 
up  before  me  in  all  its  horrible  deformity,  and 
with  its  diabolic  expression  of  countenance.  "  No, 
iny  lady  !  A  thousand  thanks — but  I  much  pre- 
fer living  in  the  country." 
IC 


She  regarded  me  with  earnestness— evidently 
thinking  that  there  was  something  strange  in  the 
excited  manner  of  my  refusal,  and  also  that  there 
were  other  mysteries  attached  to  me  besides  those 
whereat  I  had  hinted.  She  did  not  however 
question  me  farther :  she  saw  that  the  subject  was 
painful ;  and  once  more  was  there  an  awkward 
pause.  Again  too  was  I  moving  towards  the  door, 
when  she  started  up  from  the  sofa ;  and  hastening 
towards  me,  took  my  hand,  which  trembled  even 
more  than  her  own. 

"  Joseph,"  she  said,  bending  her  fine  dark  eyes 
upon  me,  while  the  deepest  blush  mantled  upon 
her  countenance,  even  up  to  the  very  summit  of 
her   forehead, — "I   can   restrain   my  feelings   no 

longer !     I  owe  you  my  life — it  is  your's will 

you,  will  you  allow  me  to  devote  it  to  r/ou  ?" 

I  dared  not  understand  the  avowal ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  did  comprehend  it — but  yet  this  very  com- 
prehension struck  me  as  being  so  audacious  and 
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presumptuous  on  my  partj  that  I  was  utterly  con- 
founded. 

"  Joseph — dear    Joseph,"    murmured   Calanthe 

Dundas,  "hear  me  speak  the  truth  plainly 1 

love  you !  From  the  very  first  moment  I  beheld 
you  within  these  walls,  I  felt  interested  in  you. 
Then  came  the  hideous  treachery  of  my  sister's 
wretched  companion;  and  despite  the  weight  of 
circumstances,  my  heart  forbade  me  from  believing 
you  guilty.  Oh !  even  then  I  felt  so  much  inte- 
rest on  your  behalf  that  I  could  have  become  a 
more  enthusiastic  champion  of  your  cause  than  I 
was  :  but  you  understand — motives  of  delicacy  re- 
strained me.  Not  you  yourself,  Joseph,  experi- 
enced a  livelier  joy  than  that  which  took  possession 
of  my  soul  when  your  innocence  was  made  mani- 
fest. In  the  secrecy  and  solitude  of  my  own  cham- 
ber, I  wept  with  delight.  Next,  when  Charlotte 
informed  me  how  you  refused  that  little  gift  which 
I  charged  her  to  present  to  you,  I  was  again 
smitten  with  joy  and  delight :  I  perceived  at  once 
that  yo\U"  notions  were  above  your  position — I 
recognised  in  you  a  high-mindedness  which  ren- 
dered you  all  the  more  estimable  and  admirable  to 
my  contemplation.  A  month  has  passed  since 
those  occurrences ;  and  diu-ing  this  interval  the 
feelings  of  interest  which  I  first  experienced,  have 

deepened  and  widened they  have  grown  into 

love  !     I  suspected  their  nature ;  and  frankly  do  I 

confess  that  I  eudcavoui-ed  to  conquer  them 

Yes,  and  I  essayed  to  convince  myself  that  they 

were  only  those  of  friendship.     But   to-day 

Oh !  to-day,  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon 
me — I  have  opened  my  eyes  to  the  real  truth !  If 
I  had  analyzed  those  feelings  for  hours,  I  could  not 
have  reached  a  conclusion  so  positive  as  that  with 
which  the  adventure  of  this  morning  smote  me  all 
in   an  instant.      Now,    Joseph,    I   have    spoken 

frankly  and   candidly my  haj^piness   depends 

upon  you.  We  are  both  young :  we  may  hope 
that  circumstances  in  the  coui'sc  of  a  few  years  will 
prove  favoui'able — ^-At  all  events,  I  will  renounce 
everything  and  make  any  sacrifice  for  your 
sake  !" 

Not  a  single  word  had  fallen  from  Bay  lips  while 
Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  was  thus  addressing  me  : 
she  still  too  retained  my  hand  in  her  own — and 
there  we  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  that 
beautiful  patrician  lady  revealing  the  secrets  of  her 
heart  to  me,  a  hiunble  domestic  with  the  livery- 
badge  of  servitude  on  my  back !  Her  counte- 
nance varied  in  expression  with  every  successive 
detail  of  her  confessions, — now  mantling  in  blushes, 
and  the  eyes  being  downcast — now  glowing  with  a 
fervid  animation,  and  the  gaze  of  those  eyes  fixed 
upon  me — then  relapsing  again  into  confusion, 
accompanied  by  the  soft -sinking  of  the  voice,  and 
by  the  veiling  of  the  glances  beneath  the  thick 
fringes  of  the  eye-lids  !  I  was  filled  with  iueffable 
emotions.  Though  my  previous  suspicion  was  now 
fully  cleared  up,  yet  was  I  as  confounded,  as 
amazed,  and  as  stupified  as  if  the  avowal  to  which 
I  listened  had  been  altogether  unexpected.  I  felt 
proud  and  happy  in  one  sense — sad  and  alarmed  in 
another.  It  was  natm-al  that  I  should  be  flat- 
tered at  what  was  passing  :  but  not  the  less 
grieved  was  I  at  thus  hearing  the  revelation  of  a 
love  which  I  felt  my  heart  could  not  reciprocate. 
For  that  heart  was  filled  with  the  image  of  Anna- 
bel ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  lost,  degraded, 


and  undone  though  Annabel  were,  it  was  as  im- 
possible  for  me  to  cease  from  loving  her  as  to  ex- 
tinguish the  light  of  the  svm  or  quench  its  beams 
at  noon-day ! 

"  You  do  not  answer  me,  Joseph  ?"  said  Lady 
Calanthe,  now  trembling  visibly  from  head  to  foot, 
as  she  gazed  upon  me  with  ineffable  tenderness, 
and  yet  with  a  becoming  virginal  modesty  over 
all.  "  Banish  from  your  mind  the  idea  of  what- 
soever inequality  of  social  position  may  exist  be- 
tween  us ! — think  not  of  it !     We  stand  now  upon 

the    same   footing But   perhaps  you  consider 

me  guilty  of  unfeminine  boldness  in  having  thus 
addressed  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  lady  !"  I  exclaimed,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  did  say :  and  then  I  stopped  sud- 
denly short,-— 'filled  •«dth  confusion — vexed  and 
angry  with  myself  for  having  suflxjred  even  those 
few  ejaculfttory  words  to  escape  my  lips :  for  I  saw 
that  they  wew  instantaneously  caught  up  by 
Calanthe  as  an  avowal  of  reciprocal  affection. 

"  Do  not  call  me  lady,"  she  gently  murmured, 
pressing  my  hand  tenderly  between  both  her  own. 
"  Henceforth,  whenever  we  may  be  alone  together, 
there  must  be  no  cold  formality  on  your  side.  I 
wn  only  Calanthe  to  you." 

"  But  your  ladyship——'* 

"Oh!  now,  scarcely  has  the  injunction  been 
breathed,  than  you  treat  me  thus !"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  mild  voice  of  reproach.     "  But  let  that  pass. 

You  will  know  me  better  soon,  Joseph thank 

heaven,  I  see  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you ! 

you  will  learn  to  love  me  !  And  rest  assured, 
dearest  Josej^h,  that  never,  never  shall  I  repent 
the  avowal  which  I  have  this  day  made.  Oh,  no  ! 
my  happiness  is  concerned  therein— it  is  now 
centred  wholly  and  solely  in  you  !" 

I  knew  not  how  to  act.  I  was  about  to  inform 
her,  when  she  so  suddenly  interrupted  me,  that 
much  as  I  was  honoured  and  flattered  by  all  she 
had  said,  I  was  incapable  of  reciprocating  the 
sentiment  she  had  avowed.  But  now  I  had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  speak  thus  plainly.  I  could 
not,  with  a  single  word,  destroy  that  happiness 
which  she  had  just  assured  me  was  altogether 
centred  in  the  feelings  she  entertained,  and  which 
those  inconsiderate  words  of  seeming  endearment 
that  I  let  djfop,  had  led  her  to  believe  were  fully 
and  completely  shared  by  me.  And  then  too,  I 
beheld  her  radiant  under  the  influence  of  those 
feelings — I  saw  the  animation  of  joy  upon  her 
beautiful  countenance,  its  light  swimming  in  her 
lustrous  eyes ; — and  I  could  not — no,  I  could  not 
fling  so  cruel  a  damj)  upon  all  she  thus  expe- 
rienced !  I  was  stiU  a  prey  to  an  inexplicable 
confusion ;  and  it  was  natural  that  she  should  put 
upon  my  silence  and  my  aspect  an  interpretation 
altogether  consonant  with  the  experiences  of  her 
own  heart, 

"  You  must  leave  me  now,  Joseph  —  dear 
Joseph,"  she  said.     "  Charlotte  will  wonder  that 

you  are  here   so  long For  heaven's  sake,  do 

not  by  yoiu'  looks  excite  her  suspicions !" 

"  No,  no,"  I  exclaimed  quickly ;  "  not  for 
worlds !" — and  breaking  abruptly  from  Lady  Ca- 
lanthe, I  rushed  from  the  room. 

Feeling  convinced  that  if  at  that  moment  I 
encountered  Charlotte,  she  could  not  fail  to  read 
in  my  countenance  that  something  extraordinary- 
had  taken  place,  I  sped  up  to  my  own  chamber. 
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There  I  sat  down  to  reflect — deliberatelr,  if  po's- 
sible — upon  all  tliat  had  occurred.  Good  heavens  ! 
was  it  a  reality  or  a  dream  ? — was  I  the  object  of 
Lady  Calanthe's  lore  ?  and  had  I  been  foolish 
enough  to  leave  her  in  the  dark  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  my  soul  reciprocating  it?  Yes,  such 
was  the  manner  in  which  wc  had  separated ;  and 
as  I  now  retrospccted  over  all  the  details  of  our 
interview,  I  couid  scarcely  wonder  at  my  own 
confusion, — though  I  did  not  the  less  blame  my- 
self for  the  fault  into  which  it  had  betrayed  mo. 
I  should  have  dealt  candidly  with  her — I  should 
have  interrupted  her  at  the  very  outset — I  should 
not  have  suffered  her  to  imbosom  her  revelations 
until  the  end !  Oh,  how  vexed  I  was  at  my  want 
of  moral  courage  !  how  bitterly  did  I  blame 
myself!  But  what  was  to  be  done?  To  seek 
another  interview  with  Lady  Calanthe,  and  to  tell 
her  now  what  I  ought  to  have  told  her  before, 
would  be  to  cover  her  with  humiliation.  I  could 
not  do  it :  and  yet  something  must  bo  done — it 
was  not  possible  to  leave  her  imdeceived !  But 
how  was  a  fitting  explanation  to  be  made  ?  The 
longer  I  meditated,  the  more  I  was  bewildered; 
and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  I  could  arrive  at  no 
settled  purpose. 

Several  days  passed  away;  and  no  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  me  to  be  alone  with  Lady 
Calanthe  for  more  than  a  few  moments  at  a  time, 
and  this  only  on  two  or  three  occasions.  But  then 
she  failed  not  to  grasp  my  hand  and  press  it 
warmly  in  her  own, — bending  upon  mo  looks  full 
of  the  deepest  love ;  and  perhaps  in  the  mingled 
mournfulness  and  confusion  of  my  owm  counte- 
nance, she  fancied  she  beheld  the  evidence  of  love 
on  my  part.  Lady  Georgiana  had  got  quite  well 
again.  I  had  received  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Tiverton 
in  respect  to  the  adventure  of  the  bull ;  and  he 
had  generously  offered  me  half  a  sovereign  as  a 
I'eward, — which  I  had  declined  with  perhaps  some- 
what more  firmness  than  respect.  Another  dinner- 
party took  place ;  and  the  time  was  now  at  hand 
when,  according  to  original  arrangements.  Lady 
Calanthe  was  to  retm-n  to  her  father's  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 

A   8UEPKISE. 

OiTE  morning  the  postman  brought  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  myself;  and  it  was  delivered  to  me  by 
John  Robert  in  the  servants'  room.  Charlotte 
Murray  was  seated  there  at  the  time ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  she  watched  me  with  some  degree  of 
interest  as  I  read  it. 

"  Now  perhaps,  Joseph,"  she  said,  glancing 
around  to  assure  herself  that  we  two  were  alone 
present,  "  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
who  is  your  correspondent." 

"  To  be  sure,  Charlotte,"  I  responded,  smiling. 
"  It  is  a  certain  person  whom  you  once  saw, 
though  perhapa  you  may  have  forgotten  all  about 
it " 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,  Joseph !"  she  interrupted 
me,  half  in  good-nature,  half  in  confusion.  "  Come, 
sir,  tell  me  at  once  !  that  letter  is  from  Charles 
Linton?     Not  that  I  am  curious,  you  know,  to 


penetrate  into  any  secrets  that  there  may  be 
between  you:  but  as  youj-ourself  assured  me  he  is 
such  a  kind-hearted  young  man,  I  should  like  to 
learn  that  he  is  in  good  health." 

"  And  suppose,  Charlotte,  that  he  positively  and 
actually  sends  a  message  to  you,"  I  said,  mis- 
cliicvously  tantalizing  her  a  little, — "should  you 
be  ofFcuded  ?" 

'■  I  am  very  certain,  Joseph,"  she  exclaimed, 
blusliiiig,  "that  lie  does  not  even  mention  my 
name  ;  and  I  defy  you  to  prove  that  he  does." 

"  Oh !  very  well :  I  will  soon  convince  you  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  long  letter,  you  perceive.  I 
have  already  told  you  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Ravcnshill  family  :  I  am  now  in- 
formed that  the  reconciliation  is  complete  between 
Mr.  RavcnshiU's  wife  and  her  parents — therefore 
with  Mr.  Ravcnshill  himself.  The  old  lord  and  her 
ladyship  are  still  upon  the  Continent.  Mr.  Jen- 
kinsou  has  settled  a  handsome  income  upon  the 
young  couple :  but  not  a  word  has  been  mentioned 
of  his  advancing  any  money  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  back,  if  practicable,  the  Ravenshill  estates. 
These  lire  the  principal  news  contained  in  Charles 
Linton's  letter." 

"Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  "if  there 
arc  really  no  secrets,  just  let  me  read  it  for  myself. 
I  am  very  much  interested  indeed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Ravcnshills " 

"  Oh,  no  doubt !"  I  said,  still  tantalizing  Char- 
lotte in  a  good-huiifourcd  manner.  "  By  the  bye, 
here  is  what  Charles  says,  where  your  name  is 
mentioned : — '  Give  my  remembrances  to  Miss 
Murray.' " 

"  Well,  it  is  laconic  enough,"  she  observed,  with 
an  evident  air  of  disappointment :  and  not  choosing 
to  trifle  ^vith  her  any  longer,  I  gave  her*  the 
letter. 

"  You  wicked  fcUow  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  blush 
mantled  upon  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  swam  with 
a  pleasiu'e  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  con- 
ceal :  "  how  dare  you  tell  me  such  stories  ?  Your 
friend  says,  'Pray  give  my  very  kindest  regards  to 
Bliss  Slurray ;  and  tell  her  that  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  agreeable  little  walk  we  had  in  Exeter ; 
and  likewise  that  when  she  returns  with  her  mis- 
tress to  jMande\'ille  Hall,  near  Enfield,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  seek  an  early  opportunity  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  her.' — What  made  you  take  such  pleasure 
in  teazing  me,  Joseph  ?" 

"  Well,  I  must  confess,  Charlotte,  it  was  very 
wicked  on  my  part,"  I  answered,  smiling :  "  but 
somehow  or  another,  I  suspected  that  Charles 
Linton  was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  you ;  and 
I  was  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth.  So,  as 
I  am  going  to  answer  his  letter  presently,  I  shall 
not  forget  to  mention  that  his  message  pleased 
you ;  and  I  can  also  convey  him  one  from  you  in 
reply." 

"  If  you  must  mention  ray  name,"  answered 
Charlotte,  blushing,  "you  can  tell  him  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  at 
Mandevillo  Hall.  It  is  but  ordinary  civility,  you 
know ;  and  therefore,  Master  Joseph,  you  are  not 
to  put  any  of  your  own  mischievous  constructions 
upon  the  proceeding." 

At  this  moment  the  bell  of  Lady  Calanthe's 
bed-chamber  rang;  and  as  Charlotte  was  obliged 
to  hasten  off  and  attend  ujjon  her  mistress,  our 
colloquy  ended. 
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On  the  following  day  letters  arrived  from 
Mandeville  Hall  for  Lady  Calantho  Dandas  ;  and 
I  presently  learnt  from  Charlotte  that  her  lady- 
ship's parents  and  sisters  were  now  anxious  for 
her  to  retiu'n  home.  A  few  minutes  after  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  I  had  occasion  to  ascend 
to  the  parlour,  where  Lady  Calanthe  and  Lady 
Georgiana  were  seated, — Mr.  Tiverton  being  out 
at  the  time ;  and  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
Charlotte's  young  mistress  seemed  low-spirited, 
and  that  she  threw  upon  me  a  mournful  look — 
though  her  eyes  were  instantaneously  averted 
again,  no  doubt  through  fear  of  being  noticed  by 
Lady  Georgiana.  Having  delivered  to  my  mis- 
tress the  message  which  had  taken  me  to  the 
parlour,  I  retired;  and  was  traversing  the  hall, 
when  the  door  which  I  had  just  closed  behind  me, 
opened  again — and  Lady  Calanthe  came  forth. 
She  beckoned  me  towards  her  in  a  hasty  and 
excited  manner ;  and  in  a  low  quick  whisper, 
said,  "  Meet  me  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  at  the 
stUe  leading  into  the  field  which  was  the  scene  of 
your  noble  conduct  the  other  day.  I  wUl  find 
some  excuse  to  walk  forth  alone.  Do  you  think 
you  can  manage  it  ?" — then,  as  footsteps  were  sud- 
denly heard  descending  the  stairs,  she  added 
quickly,  "  You  must — you  must !" 

She  hastened  away  in  ono  direction,  while  I 
retreated  in  another ;  and  when  I  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  confusion,  excitement,  and 
perplexity  into  which  that  rapidly  given  assigna- 
tion had  thrown  me,  I  felt  glad  that  it  was  to  take 
place.  As  the  reader  is  aware,  I  had  blamed  my- 
self for  my  moral  weakness  in  not  speaking  can- 
didly and  frankly  to  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  on 
the  memorable  day  when  she  avowed  her  love  in 
the  drawing-room  :  no  opportunity  had  since  then 
occurred  for  me  to  repair  the  injury  which  I  had 
so  involuntarily  done ;  and  therefore  was  I  re- 
joiced that  an  occasion  was  now  oflered  for  me  to 
disabuse  her  of  a  deplorable  error  into  which  my 
weakness,  timidity,  and  confusion  had  led  her  at 
the  time.  But  while  in  one  sense  I  was  thus 
rejoiced,  in  another  I  was  afflicted;  for  it  was  njt 
a  very  agreeable  task  which  I  had  to  perform : 
— on  the  contrary,  it  waa  a  duty  of  a  painful 
character. 

The  dinn3r  in  the  servants'  room  being  at  one 
o'clock,  and  the  routine  of  the  household  being  ob- 
served with  a  scrupulous  regidarity,  I  did  not  ex- 
actly see  on  what  pretext  I  could  issue  forth  at  the 
time ;  and  I  was  puzzling  myself  what  apology  to 
invent  for  my  absence  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  cir- 
cumstances favoured  my  wshes.  The  parlour  bell 
again  rang  a  little  after  mid-day;  and  Mr.  Tiverton, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  come  home  from  his 
walk,  gave  me  a  letter  to  take  to  that  very  same 
house  whither  I  was  bound  on  the  day  of  the 
memorable  adventure  with  the  savage  bull.  I  lost 
no  time  in  setting  out,  purposing  to  deliver  the 
letter  off-hand,  and  thus  meet  Lady  Calanthe  on 
my  retui-n.  As  the  bull  was  still  in  the  field,  I 
was  not  foolhardy  enough  to  pass  through  it :  but 
the  turn  I  had  to  make  was  so  insignificantly  cir- 
cuitous, that  it  did  not  delay  my  progress  for 
many  minutes.  It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that, 
on  my  return,  I  approached  the  stile.  The  young 
lady  was  not  as  yet  there:  but  I  beheld  her 
approaching  from  a  little  distance — and  she  was 
coming  alone.    I  felt  the  colour  mautlincr  in  crim- 


son to  my  cheeks  at  one  moment — vanishing  from 
them  rapidly  the  next.  I  was  again  all  confusion 
and  bewilderment :  I  had  a  sense  of  moral  weak- 
ness and  of  a  failing  purpose,  which  made  mo 
ashamed  of  myself ; — but  I  did  my  best  to  summon 
my  courage  to  my  aid.  There  was  a  moment, 
diuring  this  sort  of  struggle  which  was  taking 
place  within  me,  when  I  asked  myself  whether  I 
really  did  entertain  any  feeling  of  tenderness 
towards  Lady  Calanthe  ?  and  whether  circum- 
stances had  somewhat  cooled  down  the  ardour  of 
that  youthful  enthusiasm  with  which  I  had  been 
wont  to  cherish  the  image  of  Annabel  ?  But  no  : 
the  mere  fact  of  asking  myself  this  question, 
brought  up  a  gush  of  indescribable  emotions  into 
my  very  throat;  and  I  could  not  doubt  the  un- 
diminished intensity  of  my  love  for  Annabel,  when 
I  found  myself  strong  in  the  conviction  that  if  she 
would  only  turn  away  from  a  career  of  error,  I 
could  forget  and  forgive  all  the  past — so  deeply 
enamoiu-ed  was  I  of  that  being  of  seraphic  beauty ! 
But  at  the  same  instant  another  thought  darted 
into  my  mind.  In  a  few  months  more  it  would  be 
Midsimimer  again :  the  year  would  terminate, 
from  that  memorable  eve  on  which  the  adventure 
of  the  churchyard  at  Charlton  had  occurred : — was 
it  only  fancy  on  my  part  ?  or  was  it  a  preter- 
natural test  which  would  indeed  prove  fatallj- 
accurate  in  its  fulfilment  ?  The  idea  that  it  might 
be  so,  brought  tears  to  the  very  brims  of  my  eyes : 
but  by  a  strong  effort  I  kept  them  back ;  for  at 
this  instant  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  came  up  to  the 
place  of  appoLatmcnt, 

She  approached  with  a  becoming  air  of  bashful 
modesty,  mingled  with  that  tender  confidence 
which  is  the  accompaniment  of  love  where  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  sentiment  is  reciprocated.  There 
was  also  some  degree  of  sorrow  and  excitement 
indefijiably  blended  in  her  looks  ;  and  as  she  took 
my  hand  in  both  her  ovm,  they  trembled  violently. 
The  deepest  blush  sidfused  her  cheeks :  the  liquid 
warmth  of  tenderness,  mingled  with  the  glitter  of 
uneasiness,  was  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  as  she  bent 
them  upon  me.  Then  she  looked  hastily  around ; 
— and,  satisfied  that  no  observers  were  near,  she 
became  calmer. 

"  Joseph — dear  Joseph,"  she  said,  "  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  urging  my  return  home ;  and  I 
cannot  postpone  my  departiu-e  beyond  to-morrow. 
It  was  so  necessary  that  I  should  see  you — so 
necessary  that  we  should  arrange  plans  for  the 
future  !  Ah,  dearest  Joseph,  you  know  not  how 
I  love  you !  But  pray,  pray  do  not  think  that  I 
am  bold — that  I  am  deficient  in  becoming  de- 
licacy— when  I  teU  you  this !  It  is  impossible 
you  can  remain  in  your  present  position :  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  you " 

"Ah!"  I  ejaculated  at  this  moment,  as  my 
looks,  sweeping  in  wildered  confusion  around, 
caught  ft  glimpse  of  some  one  in  the  distance,  be- 
tween the  spot  where  we  were  standing  and 
Myrtle  Lodge. 

Lady  Calanthe  glanced  towards  the  same  point : 
and  then,  quick  cs  thought,  she  exclaimed,  '"  AVq 
must  separate  for  the  moment,  Joseph !  I  will 
traverse  the  field  and  reach  that  old  ruined  wall. 
You  pass  round  by  the  other  direction.  Wo  shall 
be  enabled  to  converse  there  with  less  fear  of  ob-. 
servation." 

With,  these  \yords  she  sped  away  towards  thq 
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point  she  had  indicated ;  and  I,  by  a  somewhat 
longer  circuit,  joined  her  there  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes.  But  while  proceeding  thither,  I 
noticed  that  the  person  whom  I  had  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance— and  who,  I  should  observe,  was  a  female — 
was  now  no  longer  visible.  There  were  several 
diverging  paths  iu  all  this  neighbourhood, — some 
running  behind  hedges :  and  though  it  was  the 
winter  season  and  these  hedges  were  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  yet  were  they  high  and  thick  enough 
to  conceal  persons  from  each  other's  view. 

It  was,  as  above  stated,  at  a  portion  of  an  old 
wall, — the  only  remnant  of  a  cottage  which  had 
been  burnt  down, — that  our  second  meeting  on 
the  present  occasion  took  place.  I  now  observed 
that  Lady  Calanthe  was  more  nervous  and  excited 
than  even  she  had  been  at  first :  doubtless,  in  her 
state  of  mind,  that  temporary  alarm  had  stricken 
forcibly  uj)on  chords  which  were  already  vibrating 
powerfully  in  her  heart. 

"  We  ouglit  to  have  met  here  at  first,  Joseph," 
she  said,  evidently  striving  to  conquer  her  agita- 
tion :  "  but  I  did  not  think  of  it.  What  was  I 
saying  when  we  separated  ?  Oh,  that  j'ou  must 
indeed  permit  something  to  be  done  for  you ! 
Alas,  would  that  I  myself  were  rich,  Joseph :  you 
know  not  the  amount  of  delight  with  which  I 
should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  j'ou  might 
become  the  sharer  of  my  wealth !  But  unfortu- 
nately I  am  altogether  dependent  on  my  father 

Oh  !  when  I  think  of  all  the  difliculties  which 

lie  in  our  way,  I  am  half  distracted.  But  let  us 
hope  !  Never  can  my  heart  be  given  to  another. 
Tell  me,  dearest  Joseph,  that  you  yourself  wiU 
remain  faithful  to  me,  and  that  you  will  trust  to  the 
advent  of  better  times  ?" 

The  young  lady  was  now  weeping  copiously  and 
sobbing  passionately.  Her  affliction  filled  me  with 
the  profoimdest  sorrow :  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
one  so  kind,  so  amiable,  so  beautiful,  thus  cruelly 
tortured  on  account  of  the  very  love  which  she  had 
conceived  for  me.  I  endeavo'ored  to  speak :  I 
know  not  however  what  I  was  about  to  say; — but 
the  power  of  utterance  was  choked  by  my  feelings : 
— and  Calanthe,  perceiviag  even  through  the 
dimness  of  her  own  tears,  how  much  I  was 
afi"ected,  naturally  regarded  it  as  another  proof  of  a 
reciprocating  love  on  my  part. 

"  Oh,  Joseph !"  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  sobs,  as  she  again  pressed  my  hands  in  her 
own,  "  why  is  it  that  I  have  been  born  in  a  sphere 
which  has  become  the  cause  of  my  unhappiness  ? 
Would  to  heaven  that  I  were  a  poor  humble  girl 

But  this  is  an  unpardonable  weakness  on  my 

part :  and  I  who  ere  now  bade  you  hope,  am  say- 
ing and  doing  everything  to  make  you  dispirited 
and  desponding  !  3Iy  father  is  a  proud  and 
haughty  man :  or  else  would  I  hasten  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  implore  that  you,  as  the 
saviour  of  my  life,  may  be  acknowledged  as  the 
worthiest  object  of  my  heart's  grateful  and  cn- 
thusiatic  love.  But  it  is  impossible  !  it  is  impos- 
sible !" 

"  Impossible  indeed !"  cried  a  well-known  voice 
at  this  juncture:  and  as  a  shriek  burst  from  Lady 
Calanthe's  lips — I  myself  staggering  back  in  utter 
consternation — Lady  Georgiana  Tiverton  stepped 
from  behind  the  wall,  where  she  had  been  con- 
cealed. Her  countenance  was  literally  distorted 
with  rage  :  she,  who  was  wont  to  be  so  prim  and 


so  demure,  seemed  animated  with  the  fury  of  a 
fiend :  her  eyes,  naturally  of  glossy  dulness,  lite- 
rally flashed  forth  fire :  her  lean  gaunt  framo 
quivered  visibly  from  head  to  foot. 

The  terror  into  ivhich  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  was 
for  an  instant  thrown,  and  which  had  caused  that 
shriek  to  burst  from  her  lips,  was  singularly  eva- 
nescent. It  lasted  but  for  a  moment ;  and  re- 
covering her  presence  of  mind, — catching  up,  as  it 
were,  iu  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  armour  of  a 
naturally  strong  soul's  fortitude, — she  assumed  a 
dignified  aspect,  though  not  one  of  bold  hardihood 
or  unmaidenly  defiance,  as  she  said,  "  Sister,  you 
now  know  my  secret.  But  think  not  that  for  a 
single  instant  do  I  blush  to  repeat  in  your  pre- 
sence the  assurance  of  undying  love  and  imperish- 
able constancy  towards  the  saviour  of  my  life." 

Thus  spoke  that  truly  noble  creature ;  and  for 
the  moment  all  my  other  feelings  and  emotions 
were  absorbed  in  admiration  of  that  young  pa- 
trician damsel  of  only  eighteen,  who  thus  made  a 
merit  of  the  pure  and  holy  afiection  with  which 
she  had  been  inspired  for  one  who  was  so  im- 
measurably beneath  her.  Lady  Georgiana  Tiver- 
ton was  seized  with  astonishment :  she  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two,  gazing  upon  her  youthful 
half-sister  with  the  air  of  one  who  could  scarcely 
believe  her  own  eyes  or  her  own  ears. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Calanthe,  hastening  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pause  thus  occasioned  by  Lady 
Georgiana's  dismayed  wonderment,  "  I  fear  not, 
and  I  blush  not,  to  proclaim  that  I  love  Joseph 
Wilmot — and  that  I  have  told  him  so  !  Young  as 
I  am,  I  am  no  silly  romantic  girl  who  would  all  in 
a  moment  rash  into  marriage :  because  it  would 
only  be  to  steep  in  poverty  the  object  of  my  afiec- 
tion. But  this  I  do  hope — that  as  I  shall  remain 
constant  to  him,  and  I  have  the  fullest  certainty 
he  will  continue  equally  faithful  to  me,  the  time 
will  come,  a  few  years  hence,  when  our  happiness 
will  be  ensured." 

I  knew  that  all  this  was  said  as  much  for  me  as 
for  Lady  Georgiana  herself ;  and  that  these  avowals 
and  assurances  were  thus  thrown  out  in  the  gush- 
ing enthusiasm  of  Calanthe's  noble  and  afiectionate 
heart,  under  the  conviction  that  we  shoidd  not 
again  very  soon  find  an  opportimity  of  being  alone 
together.  I  was  amazed  and  bewildered, — amazed 
at  her  fortitude,  bewUdorcd  by  the  excitement  of 
the  scene— and  lost  too  in  admiration  of  a  charac- 
ter which,  in  its  magnanimity,  formed  so  remark- 
able an  exception  to  the  worldly-minded  pride  and 
utter  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  generally.  As 
for  Lady  Georgiana,  she  made  a  vehement  gesture 
as  if  to  command  silence  on  the  part  of  Calanthe, 
so  that  she  herself  might  speak;  but  it  was  only 
too  evident  that  rage  still  choked  her  utterance. 

"  One  word  more  !"  continued  the  young  damsel. 
"  I  do  not  ask  you,  sister,  not  to  write  to  our  , 
father  and  tell  him  all  that  has  occurred ;  because 
I  know  that  you  will !  You  will  consider  it  your 
duty;  and  perhaps,  as  the  world  goes,  you  are 
right.  Well  then,  I  shall  return  home  prepared 
to  encounter  my  sire's  anger  and  my  mother's  re- 
proaches,-— prepared  also  to  endure  the  scorn,  tho 
taunts,  and  the  contempt  of  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. But  amidst  all  these,  there  will  be  one  con- 
solation—which is,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
even  the  sternest  parental  authority  to  pluck  out 
from  my  heart  tho  love  which  it  cherishes,  or  to 
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forbid  me  from  hoping.  Now,  sister,  you  under- 
stand my  feelings.  The  only  favour  I  do  entreat 
is  that  you  will  not  visit  your  own  anger,  nor  call 
down  tiiat  of  your   husband,    on   Joseph's  head. 

Eemember,  he  saved  our  lives ^Yos,  lie,  a  mere 

youth,  dared  do  what  a  strong  man  candidly  con- 
fessed ho  should  not  have  ventured  to  imdertake. 
And  moreover,  I  call  heaven  to  witness  that  it  was 
I  who  first  made  avowals  to  Joseph — and  that 
never  of  his  own  accord  would  he  have  approached 
me  in  that  sense  !" 

"  Calanthe,"  said  Lady  Georgiaua,  now  recover- 
ing  sufficient  control  over  her  feelings  as  to  speak 
with  a  certain  degree  of  calmness,  "  whatever  re- 
monstrances or  representations  I  may  have  to 
make,  shall  be  spoken  elsewhere." 

"  That  is  as  I  could  wish,  sister,"  responded 
Calanthe. 

"  And  another  thing,"  added  Lady  Georgiana, 
"  it  will  be  Joseph's  own  fault  if  what  has  now 
taken  place,  becomes  the  subject  of  gossiping 
scandal  at  the  Lodge." 

"  Joseph  is  incapable  of  mentioning  my  name 
lightly !"  exclaimed  Lady  Calanthe,  who  appeared 
triumphantly  elate  at  being  thus  enabled  to  act 
as  my  vindicator.  "  We  must  part  now,"  she 
added,  bending  her  looks  upon  me, — those  looks 
which  suddenly  melted  into  touching  and  tender 
sweetness :  and  as  I  turned  rapidly  away,  she  ap- 
peared to  shed  upon  me  the  dimness  of  a  parting 
smile. 

I  retraced  my  steps  to  Myrtle  Lodge  in  a  state 
of  mind  which  is  scarcely  within  the  power  of  de- 
scription. I  thought  not  of  what  might  happen 
to  myself.  That  I  should  probably  be  discharged 
summarily,  and  perhaps  characterless,  entered  not 
at  the  moment  into  my  meditations — or  if  it  did, 
lingered  not  there.  AR  my  ideas  were  absorbed 
in  feelings  of  mingled  admiration  and  compassion 
for  that  noble-hearted  and  magnanimous  young 
lady,  who  had  so  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
feminine  weakness  of  desponding  love,  into  a  true 
womanly  fortitude  in  the  moment  of  emergency. 
But  what  had  I  heard? — that  for  my  sake  she 
woidd  now  have  to  endure  the  anger  of  parents— 
the  taunts  and  scorn  of  brothers  and  sisters, — and 
that  all  these  she  would  encounter  if  not  cheerfully, 
at  least  resignedly — still  cherishing  love,  and  still 
clinging  to  hope.  Ah !  and  now  the  opportunity 
for  disabusing  her  of  her  error  was  past:  the 
wished-for  occasion  had  gone  by  for  revealing  to 
her  the  truth  that  my  heart  was  another's ; — and 
she,  vmhappy  girl,  believed  that  it  was  her  own ! 
Ob,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Could  I  write  to  her,  and 
thus  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  destroy  her 
only  source  of  consolation  ?  could  I  all  in  a  moment 
rob  her  of  the  only  means  which  she  had  to 
strengthen  and  solace  herself  when  about  to  enter 
on  the  ordeal  of  parental  indignation  and  fraternal 
contumely  ?  No,  no — it  was  impossible  ! — it  would 
be  a  cruelty  which,  even  if  necessary,  I  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  perpetrate. 

I  entered  the  Lodge  ;  and  fortunately  found  no 
one  at  the  moment  in  the  servants'  room, — where 
my  dinner,  consisting  of  cold  meat,  had  been  left 
out  for  me.  I  had  no  appetite  to  touch  a  morsel : 
but  I  was  glad  at  being  thus  left  to  myself,  inas- 
much as  I  had  leisure  to  compose  my  feelings — or 
at  least  to  study  how  to  cast  a  veil  over  them,  by 
the  time  I  again  met  Charlotte  and  my  fellow- 


servants.  I  bustled,  with  more  than  my  wonted 
activity,  about  the  work  which  I  had  to  do,  so  as 
to  avoid  conversation :  but  all  the  while  I  was  in 
a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  which  I  felt  that 
the  most  trivial  incident  would  inevitably  betray. 
An  hour  elapsed  ere  Lady  Georgiana  and  Calanthe 
retm-ned  to  the  Lodge ;  so  that  I  supposed  they 
had  a  lengthonod — perhaps  serious,  perhaps  stormy 
discourse  together,  after  I  left  them.  That  the 
female  figiu-e  we  had  seen  in  the  distance,  when 
we  were  standing  at  the  stile,  was  Lady  Georgian* 
Tiverton,  there  could  now  be  little  doubt :  that  she 
perhaps  had  some  reason,  either  of  curiosity  or 
suspicion,  to  follow  Calanthe,  who  had  devised  a 
pretext  for  going  out  alone,  was  likewise  easy  to 
be  conjectured ; — and  that  the  cunning  woman  had 
watched  from  some  secluded  spot,  while  Calanthe 
proceeded  in  one  direction  and  I  in  another  after 
we  parted  at  tho  stUe,  was  but  an  additional  link 
in  this  natural  chain  of  sm-mises.  Moreover,  the 
topographical  features  of  the  neighbourhood 
enabled  Lady  Georgiana  to  steal  behind  that  wall 
where  our  second  meeting  was  held — and  thus  to 
listen  to  at  least  some  portion,  if  she  were  not  in 
time  to  catch  the  whole  of  the  grief-broken  speeches 
in  which  Calanthe  had  addressed  me. 

They  returned,  I  say,  to  the  Lodge  ;  and  while 
Lady  Calanthe  ascended  to  her  own  chamber,  Lady 
Georgiana  rejoined  Mr.  Tiverton  in  the  parlour. 
About  half-an-hour  afterwards,  the  bell  rang.  I 
got  for  tho  moment  purposely  out  of  the  wayj 
and  so  John  Robert  answered  the  summons. 
When  I  returned  to  the  pantry,  where  I  was  oc- 
cupied, a  few  minutes  afterwards,  John  Robert 
told  me  that  I  was  wanted  in  the  parlour :  but  he 
did  not  make  the  annoimcemcnt  as  if  he  had  an 
idea  that  anything  extraordinary  had  occurred,  or 
that  there  was  anything  wrong.  I  must  confess 
that  I  now  felt  rather  nervous  as  I  ascended  to  the 
parlour :  I  expected  to  bo  overwhelmed  with  re- 
proaches for  what  might  be  considered  my  pre- 
sumption and  arrogance  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
Lady  Calanthe ;  and  I  vtished  that  I  could  arm 
myself  with  some  of  that  young  lady's  fortitude  : 
— but  this  in  the  same  degree  I  could  not  muster 
to  my  aid.  As  I  opened  the  door,  I  perceived  Mr. 
Tiverton  standing,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
before  the  fire — while  Lady  Georgiana  was  seated 
— prim,  cold,  and  demure,  as  was  her  wont — at  the 
table. 

"  Joseph,"  said  my  master,  in  a  voice  that  was 
glacial  and  severe,  "  sudden  business  calls  me  to 
Exeter ;  and  you  must  accompany  me.  I  have 
some  errands  for  you  to  do  there.  Get  yourself  in 
immediate  readiness." 

lie  said  no  more :  Lady  Georgiana  spoke  not  a 
word.  I  hastened  up  to  my  chamber,  and  put  on 
my  best  livery.  "What  could  be  my  master's  in- 
tention ? — was  he  adopting  this  means  of  quietly 
removing  me  from  the  Lodge  P  I  felt  assured 
that  such  was  the  case  ;  and  with  this  anticipation, 
I  lingered  a  few  minutes  to  put  all  my  things  into 
my  box,  so  that  it  should  be  in  readiness  to  be  sent 
after  me. 

As  I  descended  the  stairs,  my  heart  palpitated 
violently :  for  methought  that  Lady  Calanthe 
might  possibly  be  on  the  watch  to  catch  sight  of 
me,  and  that  she  would  issue  forth  from  her 
chamber.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  The  door  opened : 
and   she   abruptly   made   her   ai")pearance.      Her 
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countenance  was  pale — but  wore  an  air  of  mingled 
decision,  sorrow,  and  love. 

"  Write  to  me  at  the  post-office,  Enfield!"  she 
hastily  whispered,  a3  she  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck  and  strained  me  in  her  embrace.  The 
next  instant  she  tore  herself  away — re-entered  the 
room — and  closed  the  door. 

All  this  took  place  in  far  less  time  than  it  has 
occupied  to  record :  and  though  I  was  in  a  measure 
prepared  for  the  incident, — yet  when  it  did  occur, 
I  was  too  much  confused  to  give  utterance  to  a 
syllable.  I  hurried  down  stairs  with  the  sensation 
of  her  last  fond  kiss  stUl  upon  my  cheek,  and  a 
strange  excitement  in  the  heart.  Again  I  felt  I 
had  been  traitorous  to  the  sentiment  which  I  chose 
to  cherish  for  Annabel :  again  I  accused  myself 
of  moral  weakness ; — but  what  was  to  be  done  P 
It  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  j)ast ;  and  thus  had 
I  allowed  incident  to  accumulate  upon  incident, 
all  tending  to  conOrm  in  the  mind  of  Calanthe  the 
idea  that  my  heart  was  devoted  to  her.  I  entered 
the  parlom";  and  Mr.  Tiverton  at  once  bade  me 
follow  him.  llis  wife  said  not  a  word :  nor  from 
the  countenance  of  either,  could  I  glean  aught  to 
c.  infirm  or  refute  my  suspicion,  that  I  was  now 
leaving  Myrtle  Lodge,  to  retm-n  no  more. 

My  master  passed  out  by  the  front  door,  I  fol- 
lowing him.  I  had  it  upon  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
to  say  that  as  I  presvmied  I  was  about  to  depart 
for  good,  I  hoped  he  would  permit  me  to  take 
leave  of  my  fellow-servants  and  of  Charlotte 
JIuiTay :  but  as  ho  glanced  back  towards  me,  to 
see  if  I  were  behind,  there  was  something  so  stern 
nud  severe  in  his  look,  that  I  dared  not  proiTer  the 
request.  "We  passed  on  into  the  main  road ;  and 
just  as  we  entei-ed  it,  a  return  post-chaise  hap- 
pened to  be  proceeding  along  in  the  direction  of 
Exeter.  He  stopped  it :  a  bargain  was  made  with 
the  post-boy  :  I  ascended  to  the  dickey — Mr. 
Tiverton  entered  the  vehicle — and  we  proceeded 
to  the  city.  On  arrivuig  there,  Mr.  Tiverton  con- 
ducted me  to  a  tavern  which  was  connected  with 
a  coach-office;  and  obtaining  a  private  room,  he 
now  began  to  reveal  his  intentions. 

"  I  am  not  going,  Joseph,"  he  said,  speaking 
with  the  same  glacial  severity  as  before,  "  to  deal 
in  reproaclies  or  upbraidings.  Your  own  good 
sense  must  tell  you  how  impossible  it  is  that 
certain  hopes  which  have  been  entertained,  can 
ever  bo  realized ;  and  you  must  also  comprehend 
liow  equally  impossible  it  is  that  you  can  remain 
another  hour  in  my  service.  No  doubt  you  sus- 
pected the  object  for  which  you  were  brought 
hither  ?" 

"I  did,  sir,"  was  my  answer:  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  tell  him  that  the  certain  hopes  to  which 
he  had  so  unmistakably  alluded,  were  never  enter- 
tained by  me.  I  was  resolved  that  not  from  such 
I  lips  as  his  shoidd  Lady  Calanthe  receive  a  reve- 
lation which  was  to  clear  up  the  fatal  error  into 
which  my  moral  weakness  had  lulled  her.  No : 
for  I  knew  where  I  could  ^vrite  to  her ;  and  it 
was  now  my  purpose  to  communicate  fully  with 
her  upon  that  subject,  so  soon  as  I  might  fancy 
she  had  returned  to  Mandeville  Hall. 

"Yes — you  could  not  have  done  otherwise," 
resumed  Mr.  Tiverton,  "than  suspect  for  what 
purpose  you  were  so  summarily  taken  away  from 
the  Lodge.  I  do  not  appeal  to  you,  Joseph,  to 
abandon  those  hopes   to  which  I  have    alluded  j 


because  if  in  boyish  vanity  or  love- sick  infatuation, 
you  should  make  any  endeavour  to  see  Ladj- 
Calanthe  Dundas,  or  communicate  with  her,  be- 
neath her  father's  roof,  to  which  she  ^vill  to- 
morrow return, — his  lordship  will  know  how  to 
frustrate  your  views,  and  perhaps  punish  their 
insolence.  It  may  be  that  in  dealing  somewhat 
leniently  with  you,  I  take  into  consideration  cer- 
tain circumstances  which  give  you  a  sort  of  claim 
upon  my  consideration.  I  have  therefore  drawn 
up  a  written  character  which  may  serve  you ;  and 
you  are  at  Uberty  to  refer  any  gentleman  or  lady 
to  me  for  farther  information.  But  I  must  insist 
that  you  take  yom*  departure  from  this  neighbour- 
hood; and  above  aU  things,  that  on  no  pretence 
do  you  come  to  Myrtle  Lodge  again.  I  will  not 
do  you  the  injustice  to  say  that  I  think  you  would 
volunteer  explanations  in  which  the  name  of  Lady 
Calanthe  Dundas  might  bo  disagreeably  men- 
tioned  " 

"No,  sir,"  I  interjected:  "I  am  incapable  of 
it !     Of  this,  rest  assured." 

"  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Tiverton,  the  least  thing 
less  cold^  than  before,  "  I  had  this  good  opinion 
of  you.  But  inasmuch  as  the  servants  might 
naturally  question  you  as  to  the  cause  of  your 
abrupt  departure,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
avoid  the  pain  and  confusion  of  refusing  explana- 
tions. Therefore  you  will  return  to  the  Lodge  no 
more.  I  -vdW  take  care  to  say  sometliing  which 
shall  prevent  your  late  fellow-domestics  from  sup- 
posing that  you  committed  anything  derogatory 
to  your  character.  Your  bos  shall  be  sent  in  the 
course  of  the  evening — indeed,  the  moment  I  get 
back.  It  is  my  intention  to  pay  your  coach-fare 
to  whatsoever  j)lace  you  may  choose  to  go :  you 
will  likewise  receive  the  wages  that  are  due  to  you, 
with  an  additional  month's  salary  on  account  of 
this  abrupt  dismissal.  Now,  where  do  you  choose 
to  proceed  ?  to  what  place  will  you  be  booked  by 
any  one  of  the  night-coaches  P" 

"  I  care  not,  sir — it  is  indifferent  to  me,"  was 
my  answer.     "  I  have  no  friends  anywliere " 

And  then  I  stopped  short :  for  the  idea  of  my 
utter  friendlessness  sent  the  emotions  swelling  up 
into  my  throat. 

"  Well,  leave  it  to  me,  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton. "I  will  take  your  place  for  some  distant 
towa.." 

"  I  do  not  wish,  sir,"  I  observed,  as  a  sudden 
thought  struck  me,  "  to  go  back  to  Loudon.  I — I 
dislike  London." 

'■■  Very  well :  it  shall  not  bo  London,  then. 
Here  is  the  money  due  to  you:  here  is  your 
written  character.  The  coach  by  which  you  will 
leave,  departs  at  nine  o'clock :  the  office  is  next 
door :  your  box  shall  be  sent  thither.  And  now 
good  bye,  Joseph  :  I  wish  you  well." 

Mr.  Tiverton  thereupon  took  his  departure ; 
and  I  remained  for  some  minutes  in  the  room  at 
the  tavern,  pondering  upon  all  that  had  occurred 
on  this  memorable  day.  I  was  imhappy  for  many 
reasons, — on  Calanthe's  account — at  my  own  utter 
friendlessness — and  at  my  moral  weakness  in  not 
having  spoken  out  candidly  to  the  yoxmg  lady. 
But  still  I  was  not  completely  dispirited  nor  down- 
hearted :  I  haxl  plenty  of  ready  money,  and  two 
good  written  characters — one  from  Lord  Kavens- 
hill's  late  steward,  the  other  from  Mr.  Tiverton. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening : 
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the  dusk  had  long  since  set  in ;  and  I  felt  no  in- 
clination to  go  rambling  about  the  streets  of 
Esetor.  I  Lad  partaken  of  no  refreshment  since 
the  morning)  and  therefore  went  down  stairs  to 
obtain  some  tea  in  the  servants'  room  at  the 
tavern,  as  I  did  not  like  to  remain  in  the  private 
apartment.  I  was  told  that  as  the  apartment  had 
been  paid  for,  I  might  use  it— and  that  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton had  likovrise  settled  for  my  tea  and  supper 
before  he  took  bis  departure.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  this  generosity  of  paying  for  my  meals 
and  my  coach-fare  was  a  mere  matter  of  calcula- 
tion on  his  part,  in  order  to  render  my  summary 
dismissal  as  little  painful  as  passible,  and  to  pro- 
pitiate me  into  keeping  silence  relative  to  Lady 
Calanthe.  As  if  such  base  and  sordid  means  were 
necessary  !  and  as  if  no  credit  could  be  given  me 
for  loftier  and  nobler  sentiments ! 

When  I  had  taken  my  tea  in  the  private  apart- 
ment, I  descended  to  the  coach-otEce  to  make  cer- 
tain inquiries ;  and  found  that  my  place  had  been 
booked  as  an  inside  passenger  for  Salisbury,  which 
is  about  ninety-two  miles  from  Exeter.  An  inside 
place !  Here  was  another  proof  of  ilr.  ^verton's 
anxiety  to  disarm  me  of  any  resentment,  if  I  were 
capable  of  such  a  paltry  feeling  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  evident  that  he  was  terribly 
alarmed  lest  the  honour  of  the  family  to  which  by 
marriage  he  had  become  allied,  should  suffer 
through  any  spitefulness  or  vindictive  malevolence 
on  my  part.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  my 
bos  was  brought  down  in  a  cart :  and  apparelling 
myself  in  my  plain  clothes,  I  made  a  parcel  of  my 
livery  and  took  it  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  whence 
the  carrier's  van  which  passed  near  ^Myrtle  Lodge, 
started  daily.  Nothing  had  been  said  to  me  by 
Mr.  Tiverton  about  returning  the  livery ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  so. 
At  nine  o'clock  I  took  my  place  in  the  coach,  which 
set  out  upon  its  journey. 


CHAPTEIl      XXVIII, 

MY    XCXT    PLACE. 

The  coach  was  full  inside,  there  being  throe  pas- 
sengers beside  myself.  Two  consisted  of  a  trades- 
man and  his  wife  belonging  to  Salisbury,  and  who, 
as  I  presently  learnt  from  their  conversation,  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Exeter.  The 
third  was  a  gentleman  whom  I  must  more  par- 
ticularly describe.  He  was  what  may  be  termed 
a  comfortable-looking  person— about  fifty  years  of 
age — with  a  red  face — and  a  large  double  chin 
overlapping  a  very  low  white  cravat.  When  he 
opened  his  great  coat  to  consult  his  watch,  as  the 
coach  drew  up  at  the  various  inns  where  it  changed 
horses,  and  as  the  light  of  these  establishments 
streamed  in  at  the  window, — I  observed  that  he 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  altogether  had  a  clerical, 
or  at  least  a  professional  appearance.  He  might 
be  a  parson — he  might  be  a  barrister — or  he  might 
be  a  doctor :  but,  as  for  a  long  time  after  the 
coach  had  started,  he  said  not  a  word — ^but  dozed 
in  the  corner,  waking  up  only  as  the  vehicle 
stopped  —  I  gleaned  not  immediately  which  of 
these  three  he  might  be,  or  whether  either  of  them 
at  all.     His  watch  was  a  very  handsome  one, — 


with  a  massive  gold  chain,  and  several  large  seals 
ho  wore  it  in  hia  fob,  and  not  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  He  had  small  twinkling  eyes  of  greenish 
gray — a  certain  calm,  solf-satisfied,  and  placid 
manner — and  a  patronising  blandness  of  look,  as 
he  surveyed  his  fellow-passengers. 

The  tradesman  and  his  wife  got  talking  to  mo 
almost  immediately  after  the  coach  started :  but 
they  were  too  garrulous  in  respect  to  themselves, 
to  show  much  curiosity  as  questioners.  They  were 
both  very  stout — and  were  completely  jammed  in, 
as  it  were,  on  the  narrow  seat  as  they  sat  side  by 
side.  Presently  the  \dfc  dozed  off  to  sleep — then 
the  husband :  and  silence  prevailed.  I  could  not 
sleep  so  easily :  my  mind  was  active  with  various 
conflicting  thoughts ;  and  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  drowsiness  stealing  over  me,  at  about 
midnight,  the  coach  stopped  at  the  place  where  the 
passengers  were  to  sup.  We  of  the  inside  all  got 
out  for  the  purpose ;  for  the  keenness  of  the  night 
air  in  the  month  of  February,  was  sufficient  to 
provoke  an  appetite,  even  in  spite  of  disagreeable 
reflections  : — and  three  or  four  of  the  outside  pas- 
sengers likewise  sat  down  to  the  meal.  Now  was 
it  that  the  gentleman  in  black,  with  the  handsome 
gold  watch,  suffered  his  tongue  to  be  unlocked ; 
and  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  blandness  fully  corre- 
sponding with  his  manner.  He  observed  that  the 
night  was  very  cold — gently  and  deprecatingly 
counselled  the  tradesman  not  to  eat  meat-pie, 
as  it  would  produce  dyspepsia — recommended  the 
tradesman's  wife  to  take  a  very  little  brandy  and 
water,  instead  of  malt  liquor,  which  was  bad  for 
persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body — intimated  to  a 
young  gentleman  opposite,  an  outside  passenger, 
that  the  roast-beef  would  do  him  more  good  than 
the  boiled — and  found  time  to  expatiate  upon  the 
digestible  qualities  of  cold  roast  fowl.  From  all 
this  I  argued  that  one  of  my  hj^potheses  was  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  comfortable-looking  gentleman, 
with  his  suavity  of  manner — with  his  bland  address, 
as  well  as  his  universal  courtesy — must  be  a  doctor. 
When  we  had  all  taken  om*  places  again,  this  gen- 
tleman appeared  less  inclined  to  doze  than  he  had 
hitherto  done  :  but  as  the  tradesman  and  his  -wife 
were  more  sleepy  than  over  after  suppei',  he  directed 
his  conversation  to  me. 

'•'And  pray,  my  lad,"  he  asked,  in  the  most  dul- 
cet tone,  '•  where  may  you  be  going  ?" 

'•  To  Salisbury,"  was  my  response. 

'•'Very  good.  So  am  I.  I  live  there.  Do 
you  ?" 

"  No,  sir.     I  know  nothing  of  the  place." 

"  Any  friends  living  there .'"  was  his  next  ques- 
tion— but  uttered  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  would 
not  for  the  world  appear  guilty  of  impertinent 
curiosity. 

'•  I  have  no  friends  there,  sir,"  I  replied,  choos- 
ing to  be  somewhat  communicative,  as  the  idea  had 
entered  my  head  that  very  possibly  my  fellow- 
traveller  might  be  enabled  to  help  me  to  a  situation. 
"  I  am  going  to  Salisbury  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
place  as  a  domestic  servant." 

'•  A  domestic  servant  ?"  he  said,  slowly  repeat- 
ing my  words,  as  if  he  fancied  that  he  had  not 
rightly  xmderstood  them. 

"  Yes,  sir :  in  that  capacity." 

'•■  And  have  you  ever  been  in  service  before  ?" 

'•  Yes— at  Lord  Eavenshill's,  and  at  Mr.  Tiver- 
ton's of  Myrtle  Lodge." 
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"  Very  good,"  lie  observed.  "  Of  course  every 
one  has  hoard  of  Lord  llavenshill ;  and  1  liare  no 
doubt  that  the  other  family  you  have  named,  must 
be  a  good  one,  though  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
their  acquaintance.  So  you  have  had  excellent 
places,  my  lad,"  he  added,  with  a  patronizing  kind 
of  half  subdued  laugh,  "  that  you  are  enabled  to 
travel  as  an  inside  passenger  ?  But  why  go  so  far 
as  iSaUsbury  to  look  for  a  situation  ?" 

'•'  It  is  my  wish,  sir,"  was  my  rejoinder  :  for  I 
knew  not  what  other  answer  to  give. 

•■'  Good — very  good.  But  about  your  character?" 
continued  the  gentleman. 

"  I  have  written  testimonials,  sir,  about  me ;  and 
Mr.  Tiverton  wiU  answer  by  letter  any  application 
made  to  him  on  my  behalf." 

"  Very  good — vffry  good,"  said  the  gentleman  : 

and  then  he  repeated  the  words  in  a  murmuring 

and  musing  tone.     '"'As  a  page  I  presume  you 

have   served?" — and   when   I   answered    in    the 

17 


affirmative,  he  added,  '■  Very  good !  "Well,  it  is 
strange — very  strange  !  But  I  suppose  you  have 
had  the  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  all  those  kind 
of  things — and  you  have  been  vaccinated  ?" 

I  again  answered  satisfactorily  :  for  the  gentle- 
man— who,  I  was  now  more  convinced  than  ever, 
must  bo  a  doctor — repeated  the  words,  "  Very 
good,"  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  musing  way 
as  before.  Silence  followed :  he  dozed  off  to  sleep 
— and  so  did  I.  Xo  farther  conversation  of  any 
consaquence  took  place  until  the  coach  was  enter- 
ing the  city  of  Salisbury  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  then  the  gentleman  said  to  me, 
in  a  blandly  whispering  tone,  "  Just  permit  me, 
my  lad,  to  sec  those  little  testimonials  to  which 
you  alluded  when  we  were  talking  during  the 
night." 

As  I  produced  them,  he  put  on  a  pau-  of  gold 
spectacles— read  them  both  very  deliberately — and 
returning  them  to  me  said,  in  that  same  musing 
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manner  as  before,  "  G-ood — very  good :"  so  that  I 
really  did  entertain  the  hope  of  having  somewhat 
interested  the  gentleman  on  my  behalf.  Nor  was 
I  mistaken  :  for  when  the  coach  di-ove  into  the 
yard  of  the  hotel  which  was  its  destination,  he  said 
to  me,  as  he  alighted  first,  "  Don't  go  away  for  a 
minute,  my  lad.  See  to  your  luggage,  while  I  look 
after  mine  ;  and  keep  in  the  way,  as  I  want  another 
word  with  you." 

I  thanked  him,  and  obeyed  his  directions.  The 
guard  cried  out  the  names  of  the  passengers  as  he 
handed  down  the  trunks,  inspecting  at  the  same 
time  the  card  upon  each ;  and  when  he  called, 
"  Dr.  Pomfret !"  the  comfortable-looking  gentle- 
man signalized  himself  as  that  individual. 

'■'  G-ood — very  good,"  he  observed  as  he  saw  liis 
luggage  safe.  "  And  now,  my  lad,"  he  resumed, 
turning  again  to  me,  "I  suppose  you  have  no  par- 
ticular place  where  you  wish  to  go— and  that  if 
you  were  to  obtain  a  situation  at  once,  you  ore 
prepared  to  enter  upon  it  ?" 

I  assured  Dr.  Pomfret  that  such  was  my  earnest 
wish  :  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  ''  Good  —  very 
good  !  Step  aside  for  a  moment ;  and  possibly  we 
may  come  to  an  arrangement :" — an  announce- 
ment at  which  I  felt  considerably  cheered.  "  The 
fact  is,"  he  continued,  "  I  want  just  such  a  lad  as 
you  are.  It's  strange — very  strange — is  it  not  ? 
But  so  it  is.  Wages  liberal— two  suits  of  livery  a 
year — plenty  to    eat    and    drink — and   not   much 

work  to  do.     I  am  a  physician 1  may  say,"  he 

added,  with  an  increased  self-complacency  very 
much  akin  to  arrant  conceit,  "  I  am  the  physician 
of  Salisbury;  and  the  principal  duty  you  will  have 
to  perform,  is  attending  the  front  door  to  usher  in 
the  patients  and  going  out  with  the  carriage." 

I  expressed  not  merely  my  willingness  to  accept 
the  situation,  but  also  my  gratitude  for  the  proffer ; 
and  the  wages  he  named  being  really  very  liberal, 
the  bargain  was  at  once  struck.  He  accordingly 
bade  me  follow  him  ;  and  when  he  had  given  in- 
structions to  the  hotel-porter  that  my  box  was  to 
be  brought  along  to  his  house,  together  with  his 
own,  he  led  the  way  through  several  streets,  until 
he  at  length  stopped  at  a  dwelling  of  handsome 
appearance  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares. 
As  we  stood  for  a  few  moments  at  the  front  door, 
until  the  summons  was  answered  by  a  man  in  a 
groom's  undress,  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  large 
apothecary's  shop  precisely  opposite,  with  a  lamp 
of  coloured  glass  over  the  doorj  and  upon  this 
lamp,  in  gold  letters,  were  the  words—"  Me.  Saw- 
Kixs,  Surgeon." 

Dr.  Pomfret,  seeing  my  eyes  settle  upon  this 
establishment,  as  I  was  gazing  about  as  one  does 
in  a  strange  place,  said,  ''  G-ood — very  good !  You 
are  looking  at  Mr.  Sawkins's  ?  A  very  clever  man 
is  Sawkins — a  good  surgeon — a  good  apothecary — 
a  good  accoucheur.  Avery  nice  man  is  Sawkins  !" 
— then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  look  of  mys- 
terious confidence,  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I 
discovered  his  talent — and  I  made  him  what  he 
is." 

I  thought  it  a  proof  of  very  intelligent  shrewd- 
ness on  the  part  of  Dr.  Pomfret  thus  to  discover 
talent — and  a  proof  of  proportionate  generosity  to 
patronise  it :  and  no  doubt  my  looks  expressed 
these  sentiments ;  for  the  physician  stroked  his 
chin  in  a  complacent  and  satisfied  manner.  We 
now  entered  the  house ;  and  the  doctor  said,  "Well, 


Philip — all  well  at  homo  ?     How  are  vour  mistress 
and  the  horse  ?" 

"  Both  uncommon  -well,  sir,"  was  the  groom's 
reply:  but  I  certainly  thought  it  a  somewhat 
strange  economy  of  words  to  couple  the  lady  and 
the  horse  in  the  same  sentence,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
supererogation  of  a  separate  query  for  each. 

"  Good — very  good,"  s.aid  Dr.  Pomfret,  as  he 
hung  his  hat  up  in  the  hall.  "  And  now,  Philip, 
show  this  lad  the  way  to  the  kitchen ;  he  is  in  my 
service,  and  answers  to  the  name  of  Joseph." 

Philip  stared  first  at  me — then  at  his  master — 
as  if  he  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake; 
and  as  he  afterwards  informed  me — thougli  per- 
haps it  may  savour  of  vanity  on  my  part  to  repeat 
the  compliment — he  fancied  I  was  a  young  gentle- 
man, and  much  too  genteel  to  enter  into  service. 
Dr.  Pomfret  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ; 
and  smiling  placidly,  observed,  "I  think  he  will 
be  no  discredit  to  my  establishment." 

On  being  introduced  to  the  kitchen,  I  found  a 
very  comfortable  breakfast  spread  upon  the  table, 
and  a  very  comfortable-looking  cook  doing  the 
honours.  An  exceedingly  stout  man — nearly  sixty 
— and  looking  so  apoplectic  that  it  was  fortimate 
for  him  he  was  in  a  doctor's  service,  and  therefore 
could  have  prompt  assistance  in  case  of  a  sudden 
visitation  of  the  kind — was  doing  ample  j  ustice  to 
the  cold  meat ;  and  as,  I  subsequently  understood, 
he  never  drank  "slops,"  ho  was  washing  it  down 
with  ale.  This  was  the  coachman.  The  groom, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Philip,  was  a  short,  thin, 
dapper-made  man ;  and  the  only  fault  I  could  find 
with  him  was,  that  he  smelt  uncommonly  of  the 
stables.  A  housemaid  and  two  parlour-maids 
completed  the  domestic  establishment.  I  wondered 
that  there  should  be  two  parlour-maids — still  more 
so  when  I  subsequently  heard  that  one  was  de- 
nominated the  Family  Parlour-maid,  and  the  other 
the  Private  Parlour-maid :  but  the  distinctions, 
and  the  separate  services  which  they  had  to  render, 
I  learnt  in  due  time,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
The  domestics  were  all  very  kind  and  friendly  in 
their  manner  towards  me, — the  old  coachman 
especially  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  in  a  very  husky 
voice,  "  that  I  was  an  uncommon  likely  lad  to  sit 
by  liis  side  on  the  box." 

Immediately  after  breakfast  I  was  sent  for  into 
the  parlour,  to  be  measured  for  my  liveries ;  and 
this  time  there  was  no  trying  on  of  old  ones — no 
endeavour  to  convert  impossibly-fitting  garments 
into  fresh  use.  The  doctor  had  never  before  kept 
a  page  :  the  coachman  had  been  wont  to  act  also 
as  footman  and  attend  the  front  door; — but  ho 
was  getting  too  corpulent  for  such  a  purpose — the 
physician's  practice  was  rapidly  extending — and 
therefore  it  appeared  that  he  had  resolved  to  in- 
crease his  domestic  establishment  by  the  addition 
of  a  page.  I  may  here  observe  that  Mrs.  Pomfret 
was  by  no  means  in  appearance  such  a  lady  as  I 
had  expected  to  see.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  a 
stout  matronly  dame,  as  comfortable-looking  as  her 
husband  :  but  my  ideal  portraiture  was  wrong.  She 
was  slender,  without  however  being  of  the  emaciated 
leanness  of  Lady  Georgiana  Tiverton — quiet  in  her 
manners — speaking  in  a  softly  subdued  voice,  as 
if  much  accustomed  to  attend  upon  the  sick-room 
— walking  with  that  lightness  of  tread  which  has 
almost  the  stealthiness  of  the  cat — taking  care 
never  to  open  nor  shut  doors  violently — but  mov- 
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ing  about  the  house  as  noiselessly  as  a  ghost. 
She  was  a  few  years  younger  than  her  husband — 
sufficiently  good  looking — but  yet  methought  with 
a  certain  sinister  inysteriousness  of  expression  of 
countenance — as  if  harbouring  secrets  and  always 
watchful  not  to  be  surprised  into  a  betrayal  of 
them.  She  had  however  a  great  deal  of  that 
suavity  of  manner  and  blandness  of  speech  which 
characterized  the  doctor ;  and,  as  I  soon  found, 
she  was  by  no  means  a  bad  mistress  towards  her 
servants. 

The  duties  I  had  to  perform  in  my  new  place, 
were  pretty  well  as  Dr.  Pomfret  had  described 
them — answering  the  front  door  and  going  out 
with  the  carriage.  The  routine  of  each  day  may 
be  thus  described : — At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Dr.  Pomfret  came  down  in  a  very  handsome 
flowered  silk  dressing-gown,  and  received  the  poor 
patients :  namely,  those  who  came  to  consult  him 
gratuitously.  These  were  admitted  into  the  hall, 
where  as  many  as  could  find  seats  took  possession 
ot  them,  while  the  others  stood.  One  after  another 
were  they  hurried  into  the  physician's  presence ; 
and  I  soon  perceived  that  he  knocked  them  oif 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible.  This  generally 
lasted  till  nine — when  the  breakfast  was  served  in 
the  parlour;  and  my  positive  instructions  were 
that  if  any  "  poor  person"  came  even  a  moment 
after  the  clock  in  the  hall  had  proclaimed  the  hour 
of  nine,  no  admittance  was  to  be  given.  After 
breakfast  the  doctor  ascended  to  his  dressing-room, 
and  apparelled  himself  with  the  utmost  nicety  and 
neatness  to  receive  his  paying  patients.  These 
were  admitted  into  the  various  parlours  on  the 
ground-floor, — Dr.  Pomfret's  reception-room  be- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  premises,  and  approached 
by  a  long  passage  leading  out  of  the  hall.  Ladies 
were  shown  into  one  parlour — gentlemen  into  an- 
other— and  a  third  apartment  was  kept  exclusively 
for  those  who  arrived  in  carriages, — this  being  far 
more  sumptuously  furnished  than  the  others, 
though  the  entire  dwelling  was  well  appointed 
throughout.  The  visits  of  the  paying  patients 
ranged  over  three  hours :  namely,  froiU  ten  till 
one.  At  one  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pomfret  lunched ;  and 
ditmer  was  served  in  the  kitchen.  At  two  the  car- 
riage came  round  to  the  door :  it  was  one  of  the 
old  fashioned  doctor's-chaises,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
having  a  box  seat,  but  no  rumble  behind :  and  thus 
my  place  was  next  to  the  coachman.  "When  once 
he  was  on  the  box,  he  seemed  to  be  nailed  there, — 
my  duty  being  to  jump  down  at  every  place  where 
we  stopped — give  an  immense  long  knock  and  a 
loud  ring  at  the  front  door  (save  in  cases  where 
the  illness  was  severe) — then  open  the  carriage- 
door  and  let  the  doctor  out.  The  period  for  these  calls 
generally  extended  from  two  till  five  :  for  at  some 
houses  the  physician  would  remain  chatting  much 
longer  than  at  others.  When  the  rounds  were 
over,  Dr.  Pomfret's  day's  laboiu's  were  finished : 
he  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  at  sis  o'clock — 
drank  his  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  every  night  of 
his  life— and  would  not  be  disturbed  by  anybody. 
No  one  could  expatiate  better  on  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking:  but  no  one  more  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  than  Dr.  Pomfret. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  had  entered  my  new 
situation,  I  availed  myself  of  my  leisure  time  in  the 
evening  to  pen  a  letter  to  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas. 
But  before  I  could  draw  up  one  which  in  any  way 


pleased  me — or  rather,  I  should  say,  gave  me  satis- 
faction ;  for  a  pleasure  it  assuredly  was  not — I  spoilt 
half-a-dozen  sheets,  and  had  to  begin  over  and 
over  again.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  even 
decide  how  to  commence  it — whether  as  "  My  lady," 
or  "  My  dear  lady,"  or  "  Dear  Lady  Calanthe  Dun- 
das :"  but  I  idtimately  determined  on  this  last- 
mentioned  mode  of  address.  I  commenced  by  ex- 
pressing how  deeply  I  was  flattered  by  her  esteem — 
how  highly  I  prized  her  friendship— and  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  me  ever  to  forget  all  the  kind  interest 
I  had  experienced  at  her  hands.  I  then  proceeded 
to  explain  that  I  myself  had  been  ungrateful  in 
one  sense — namely,  in  the  weakness  of  having 
hesitated  to  reveal  the  actual  state  of  my  feelings : 
but  this  self-reproach  I  qualified  by  reminding  her 
that  on  each  occasion  when  she  had  spoken  to  me, 
I  was  too  much  confused  and  bewildered  to  act  as 
I  ought  to  have  done.  I  went  on  to  explain  that 
my  heart  had  been  for  some  time  attached  to  an- 
other— whom  however  I  did  not  name ;  and  I  be- 
sought Lady  Calanthe  to  forget  that  there  was 
such  a  humble  and  obscure  being  as  myself  in 
existence.  I  expressed  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
had  not  spoken  out  frankly  on  the  fiirst  day  when 
she  honoured  me  with  a  particular  avowal;  inas- 
much as  such  candour  on  my  part  would  have  no 
doubt  prevented  subsequent  embarrassments  and 
difiiculties.  I  said  that  I  was  only  too  well  aware 
that  for  more  reasons  than  one  I  merited  her  re- 
proaches, and  must  be  regarded  by  her  as  the 
source  of  whatsoever  troubles  and  annoyances  she 
might  have  undergone,  or  be  still  undergoing,  at 
the  hands  of  her  relatives.  I  concluded  by  be- 
seeching her  forgiveness,  and  recording  many 
earnest  wishes — which  were  indeed  most  heartfelt 
— for  her  happiness  '  and  welfare.  I  gave  the 
address  at  which  I  was  living — as  I  did  not  consi- 
der it  either  handsome  or  necessary  to  practise 
any  concealment  or  make  any  mystery  in  this  re- 
spect; though  I  sincerely  hoped  that  if  Lady 
Calanthe  did  condescend  to  answer  me,  it  would 
be  in  a  style  which,  while  pardoning  me  for  my 
weakness  and  want  of  frankness,  would  show  that 
she  considered  everything  at  an  end  between  us. 

This  letter  I  took  the  next  morning  to  the  post. 
Days  passed — no  response  came  :  they  grew  into 
weeks — and  stiU  was  my  epistle  unanswered.  I 
could  not  help  a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  this  silence. 
It  now  became  quite  clear  that  Lady  Calanthe 
would  not  condescend  to  notice  my  letter.  I  felt 
that  I  deserved  this  treatment  at  her  hands  :  but 
nevertheless  I  could  not  conquer  that  vexation. 
If  she  had  really  loved  me  as  much  as  she  said, 
surely  she  would  have  penned  one  single  line  ex- 
pressive of  a  wish  for  my  welfare,  even  though  she 
should  in  the  same  sentence  have  rebuked  me  for  that 
moral  weakness  which  I  had  at  length  so  candidly 
avowed.  Yet  could  I  doubt  that  she  had  really  loved 
me  ?  No:  there  was  every  evidence  tha*;  she  had 
indeed  loved  me  passionately — fondly — a  the  time. 
But  now  I  depicted  to  myself  that  fine  s{  .  »t  of  her's, 
so  full  of  fine  feminine  elasticity — so  yielding  to 
the  softest  feelings — so  vigorous  in  its  resistance  of 
tyrannous  coercion, — I  depicted  it,  I  say,  haughtily 
hurt,  yet  dignified,  and  even  seeking  to  be  disdain- 
ful while  smarting  mth  its  wounds.  But  perhaps 
the  letter  never  reached  h  r  at  all  ?  perhaps  it  had 
been  intercepted  ?  I  muf  t  confess  that  this  was 
an  idea  to  which  I  more  or  less  clunc: :  fi  r  thoucrh 
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I  wished  cvcrj'tliing-  to  bo  at  an  end  between  Lady  merriest  peal  of  laughter — very  likely  at  the  ease 
Calanthe  and  myself,  yet  would  I  have  been  pleased  i  and  success  with  whicli  they  carried  on  their 
with  the  receipt  of  a  single  line  to  show  that  she  ]  double-dealings. 


did  not  now  hate  me.  I  thought  of  writing  to  her 
again  in  the  same  sense  as  before:  but  I  did  not 
— for  the  reflection  was  naturally  forced  upon  me, 
that  if  the  fii-st  letter  had  been  intercepted,  a  se- 
cond would  be  sure  to  share  the  same  fate. 


Mr.  Sawkins  wag  a  mean-looking  man,  of  very 
slight  figure,  and  much  pitted  with  the  small-pax. 
He  vras  bustling  and  active — excessively  civil — and 
to  the  doctor  humble  and  cringing.  He  readily 
endorsed  every  opinion  which  his  patron  chose  to 


I  must  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  a  little  put  forth,  and  never  ventured  upon  the  slightest 
fiirther  insight  into  Dr.  Pomfret's  real  character —  '  contradiction.  Like  Mrs.  Pomfret,  he  also  had  at 
hismodeof  conducting  his  business — and  the  nature  times  a  certain  stealthy  manner  of  moving  about, 
of  one  part  of  his  establishment.  Asa  matter  of  and  a  hushed  mysteriousness  of  voice  :  for  if  on  some 
course  the  insight  I  thus  obtained  into  those  mat-  occasions  the  merriest  shouts  of  laughter  pealed 
ters,  was  only  gradually  acquired,  and  not  until  I  from  the  dining-room  when  he  and  the  doctor 
had  been  some  months  in  his  service.  That  suavity  |  were  in  the  middle  of  their  second  bottle, — on 
of  manner  and  blandness  of  speech,  were  to  a  very  |  other  occasions,  when  I  entered  for  any  purpose, 
great  extent  assumed.  In  some  little  degree  they  |  I  might  find  them  conversing  together  in  accents 
had  become  habitual  to  him  :  that  is  to  say,  so  far  ]  subdued  almost  to  a  whisper.  Mr.  Sawkins  was 
habitual  that  he  never  failed  to  adojjt  them  on  '  about  eight-and-thirty  years  of  age — had  been 
occasions  where  he  thought  it  either  necessary  or  i  married  some  years — and  had  several  children, 
expedient.  This,  too,  was  for  the  mcrt  part  the  j  He  was  considered  to  be  a  highly  respectable  man : 
case  :  inasmuch  as  even  when  not  dealing  with  i  that  is  to  say,  he  paid  his  way  with  regularity,  and 
patients,  it  was  his  study  and  interest  to  keep  up  !  never  had  a  dun  at  his  door  :  he  contributed  to 
a  certain  appearance  and  maintain  a  character  for  I  charities,  and  was  as  regular  in  attendance  at 
mildness  and  gentleness.  But,  in  his  heart  he  1  church  as  his  professional  engagements  woidd 
was  a  hypocrite  and  a  tyrant ;  and  it  was  towards  '  permit — or  at  least  the  w-orld  thought  so,  which 
his  pauper  patients — those  who  visited  him  for  I  was  precisely  the  same  thing.  But  so  was  Dr. 
gratuitous  consultation  from  eight  to  nine — that  j  Pomfret ;  and  on  this  point  I  have  now  a  little 
he  exhibited  himself  in  his  true  colours,  or  at  least  I  secret  to  tell.  The  very  first  Sunday  that  I  was  in 
with  a  very  flimsy  mask.     To  t'lem  he  was   ever    my  new  place,  the  old  fat  coachman,  when  taking 


hasty  and  impatient— sometimes  abrupt  and  brutal. 
If  a  poor  woman  entered  into  a  long  tale  relative 
to  the  ailments  of  her  child,  he  would  cut  her  short 
in  a  moment — tell  her  he  knew  very  well  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  child  and  how  to  treat  it  — 
then,  writing  her  a  prescription,  woidd  fling  it 
across  his  desk  with  not  ha^lf  so.  much  gentleness 
as  one  tosses  a  bone  to  a  dog.  He  would  only 
again  put  on  an  air  of  blandness  when  giving  her 
a  parting  instruction  in  these  terms: — 

'•  Now,  my  good  woman,  you  must  get  this  pre- 
scription made  up  at  once — and  the  sooner  the 
better.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  to  what  chemist 
or  apothecary  you  go  for  the  piu-pose.  I  have  no 
interest  in  recommending  any  one  in  particular 


a  glass  of  ale  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  by 
way  of  lunch  at  half-past  eleven,  looked  up  at  the 
kitchen  clock  ;  and  in  his  hoarse  asthmatic  voice, 
exclaimed,  '•  Why,  the  Litany  must  have  begun  by 
this  time,  I  declare  !  Kun  off  to  church,  Joseph 
— ask  the  sexton  to  tell  you  which  is  master's  pew 
— and  whisper  in  the  doctor's  car  that  he  is  wanted 
directly."  This  instruction  I  accordingly  obeyed, 
without  troubling  myself  to  reflect  much  upon  the 
circumstance  itself ;  and  on  proceeding  to  the 
church  and  delivering  my  message.  Dr.  Pomfret 
rose  with  a  certain  air  of  mysterious  importance ; 
and  though  apparently  anxious  to  make  his  exit 
as  gently  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  con- 
gregation, he  nevertheless  seemed  perfectly  con- 


But  if  you  do  ask  me,  I  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  say  I  scious  that  every  one  was  looking   at  him.     On 
that  Mr.  Sawkins  opposite  dispenses  the  best  drugs    the  following   Sunday  I    was   despatched    to    the 


and  is  the  safest  apothecary  in  all  Salisbury.  He 
never  gives  oxalic  acid  for  Epsom  salts,  as  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  too  often  the  case  with  other  dis- 
pensers. However,  you  can  do  as  you  Uke :  but 
for  my  part  I  think  that  you  will  find  Sawkins  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  best." 

This  sort  of  recommendation  —  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  according  to  circumstances — in- 
variably closed  Dr.  Pomfret's  advice  to  all  patients, 
whether  non-paj-ing  or  feeing  ones ;  and  when  I 
inform  the  reader  that  IMr.  Sawkins  regularly 
divided  his  profits  with  my  master,  it  wOl  be  seen 
that  the  latter  had  very  good  reason  indeed  for 
the  recommendation  thus  given.  But  if  Dr. 
Pomfret  met  Mr.  Sawkins  in  the  street,  they  never 
stood  talking  together — they  passed  with  a  mere 
exchange  of  bows  :  they  carefully  avoided  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  thought  too  intimate.  Of  an 
evening,  however,  when  it  was  dusk,  Mr.  Sawkins 
would  enter  the  doctor's  house  by  the  back-way ; 
and  joining  hjm  in  the  dining-room,  would  help 
him  to  discuss  an  extra  bottle  of  wine, — on  which 


church  with  a  similar  message,  just  as  the  Com- 
mandments were  beginning — the  Sunday  after  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sermon.  On  the  Sun- 
day next  ensuing,  Dr.  Pouifret  stayed  away  from 
church  altogether,  and  amused  himself  with  a 
novel  in  the  parlour  :  but  as  if  to  make  amends, 
he  remained  throughout  the  service  on  the  Sunday 
which  came  next.  Afterwards,  for  the  three  or 
four  ensuing  Sabbaths,  I  had  to  fetch  him  out  as 
before,  though  at  diflferent  periods  of  the  service  ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  skilfulness  of  these  arrange- 
ments, he  avoided  the  suspicion  that  it  was  all  a 
preconcerted  scheme.  Such  was  the  way  in  which 
my  master  fulfilled  his  religious  duties  :  and  very 
likely  Mr.  Sawkins  adopted  a  similar  policy. 

The  old  coachman  had  been  for  a  great  number 
of  years  in  the  physician's  service ;  and  though 
tolerably  well  attached  to  his  master,  yet  there 
were  times  when  having  taken  an  extra  glass  of 
ale,  or  perhaps  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and-watcr  in 
the  evening,  he  would  chat  familiarly  enough  upon 
the  physician's  proceedings.     Not  that  he   did  this 


occasions  I  frequently  heard  them  enjoying  the  i  in  a  spkit  of  reprehension — but  as  if  he  considered 
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Dr.  Pomfret's  tortuous  pursuits  and  artilicc:?  a 
subject  for  a  capital  joke.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
example  of  masters  aud  mistresses  too  often  tends 
to  destroy  proper  feelings,  and  indeed  absolutely 
demoralize  their  servants,  both  male  and  female. 
The  coachman  would  tell  us  how  Dr.  Pomfret  en- 
couraged hypochoucbiaes  in  their  delusions  rela- 
tive to  their  aUmcnts,  and  would  write  out  lengthy 
prescriptions  which  were  sent  to  Sawkins  to  be 
made  up,  and  consisted  of  pills  and  potions  that 
contained  really  no  medicament  at  all.  For  not- 
withstanding the  great '  caution  adopted  by  the 
physician  and  the  apothecary  in  all  their  proceed- 
ings, such  little  matters  as  these  would  occasion- 
ally ooze  out,  by  a  word  incautiously  dropped,  or 
by  the  gossipping  of  Mr.  Sawkins'  assistants; 
and  thus  it  was  intelligible  enough  how  a  domestic 
who  had  been  so  long  in  Dr.  Pomfret's  service  as 
the  old  coachman,  should  have  gleaned  several 
particulars  of  this  kind.  In  short,  I  had  not  been 
many  wrecks  in  my  new  place  before  I  obtained 
a  sufficient  insight  into  my  master's  character  to 
inspire  me  with  very  considerable  disgust  and 
contempt  for  him.  He  was  however  kind  enough 
to  us  servants — and  so  was  his  wife :  we  lived 
well — our  wages  were  not  merely  liberal,  but  were 
punctually  paid :  and  therefore,  whatsoever  I 
might  think  of  my  master  and  mistress,  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain  on  my  own  account. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  another  matter  at 
which  I  have  already  lightly  glanced:  I  mean  the 
nature  of  one  part  of  the  doctor's  establishment. 
The  first  and  second  floors  were  so  arranged  that 
each  formed  a  complete  suite  of  apartments,  shut 
out  by  a  door  from  the  landing :  that  is  to  say, 
any  one  occupying,  for  instance,  the  apartments  on 
the  first  floor,  mighty  joass  from  one  room  to  an- 
other without  being  seen  by  persons  going  up  and 
c'o-.vn  the  stairs.  When  tir.^t  I  was  in  my  now 
place,  I  noticed  lliat  at  about  the  same  time  the 
breakfast  things  were  prepared  for  the  parlour, 
another  tray  was  got  in  readiness :  and  this  was 
carried  up-stairs  by  the  female-servant  who  bore 
the  denomination  of  the  Private  Parlour-maid. 
A  separate  dinner  was  likewise  cooked,  and  borne 
up-stairs  by  her :  a  separate  tea  and  supper  in  the 
same  manner.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  mystery 
observed  in  ail  this ;  aud  whenever  a  particular 
bell  rang  from  the  up-stairs  rooms,  only  the  Priviite 
Parlour-maid  answered  it ;  and  if  she  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time,  it  was 
not  attended  to  by  any  other  of  the  female 
servants — but  she  was  hastily  summoned,  with 
the  intimation,  "  Jane,  i/our  bell  has  rung."  This 
Private  Parlour-maid,  I  should  add,  was  a  some- ' 
what  silent  and  reserved  young  woman  ;  and  by 
her  appearance  as  well  as  her  manner,  seemed  dis- 
cretion personified.  Sometimes,  if  I  enteredthe 
kitchen  suddenly,  I  did  happen  to  catch  her  talk- 
ing in  a  low  tone  to  the  cook  or  one  of  the  other 
females :  but  the  moment  I  made  my  appearance 
they  would  glance  at  me — then  exchange  signifi- 
cant looks — and  hold  their  peace.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances naturally  struck  me  as  being  singular  ; 
and  I  do  not  hei^tate  to  confess  that  they  excited 
my  curiosity  :  but  I  asked  no  questions — and  for 
many  weeks  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  I 
really  desired  to  know.  That  there  was  however 
some  person  in  the  house  whom  I  had  not  as  yet 
seen,  was  evident  enough  :  but  whether  an  invalid 


lodger,  or  whether  a  relation  of  the  doctor  or  his 
wife,  I  could  not  possibly  conjecture.  The  indi- 
vidual— whoever  he  or  site  might  be — never  came 
out  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  received  no 
visitors,  and  appeared  to  be  shrouded  in  complete 
mystery  as  well  as  buried  in  total  seclusion.  Xo — 
not  total :  for  after  a  time  I  ascertained  that 
Mrs.  Pomfret  was  wont  to  pass  several  hours  ■with 
that  person  each  day. 

At  length  my  fellow-servants,  when  they  came 
to  know  me  better,  grew  somewhat  less  reserved  in 
respect  to  a  matter  which  was  evidently  no  secret 
to  them.  First  they  began  to  talk  a  trifle  more 
openly  in  my  presence :  one  word  led  on  to  an- 
other— so  that  in  due  coiurse  the  mystery  became 
revealed  to  me.  The  plain  fact  was  this :  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Pomfret  received  ladies  who  had  very 
good  reasons  for  retiring  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  the  society  in 
which  they  habitually  moved.  Beneath  that  roof 
shame  sought  an  asylum  and  frailty  a  hiding-place  ; 
and  those  who,  unwedded,  were  about  to  bear  a 
mother's  name,  received  every  accommodation  in 
return  for  a  commensurate  reward.  The  utmost 
privacy  was  thus  secured  to  them :  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife  could  be 
relied  upon — the  bribes  they  received,  being  no 
doubt  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  such  inviolable 
secrecy.  I  moreover  learnt  that  there  was  at  that 
present  time  a  lady  occupying  the  first-floor  apart- 
ments. None  of  the  servants  except  the  Private 
Parlour-maid  had  ever  seen  her.  She  had  come 
one  night,  deeply  veiled  as  an  additional  precau- 
tion ;  and  having  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
outer  door  of  that  particular  suite  of  apartments, 
she  had  never  as  yefc  re-crossed  it.  The  Private 
Parlour-maid  knew  not  her  name  :  perhaps  even 
the  physician  and  his  wife  were  equally  ignorant  of 
it.  After  a  lapse  of  about  two  months  she  be- 
came a  mother  :  a  nurse,  who  was  ready  in  attend- 
ance, departed  at  once  with  the  new-born  infant ; 
and  about  three  weeks  afterwards  the  lady  herself 
wont  away  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  in 
which  she  had  come. 

I  farther  learnt  that  the  accommodation  thus 
furnished  at  Dr.  Pomfret's  house  to  ladies  seeking 
temporary  retirement,  was  a  circumstance  not 
generally  known  in  the  city  of  SaUsbury.  There 
were  of  course  whispers  to  that  efi'ect  in  some 
quarters  :  but  it  was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  for 
fear  lest,  if  universally  known,  it  might  injure  the 
physician's  regular  practice.  But  from  all  I  un- 
derstood, these  private  arrangements  were  even 
more  lucrative  than  his  more  open  professional 
pursuits :  and  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don either,  it  would  have  been  the  latter  which  he 
would  have  given  up.  I  now  began  to  comprehend 
how  it  was  that  Mrs.  Pomfret  had  acquired  that 
cat-like  stealthincss  of  locomotion — that  mysterious 
look — that  habit  of  speaking  in  a  low  half-hushed 
voice, — in  short,  that  air  with  which  she  impressed 
one  of  being  much  accustomed  to  attend  upon  the 
sick-room.  And  here,  too,  was  another  explana- 
tion of  the  intimacy  of  that  connexion  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Sawkins,  the 
professional  attentions  of  the  latter  as  an  ac- 
coucheur being  frequently  put  into  requisition  at 
my  master's  house. 

Having  now  afforded  the  reader  some  greater 
insight  than  I  was  at  first  enabled   to  give,   info 
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Dr.  Pomfret's  pursuits,  and  the  nature  of  one  part 
of  his  establishment,  I  mav  resume  the  thread  of 
my  narrative.  I  had  been  nearly  four  mouths  in 
my  new  place :  and  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
June.  One  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  ia  the 
kitchen,  talking  with  the  other  servants, — IMr. 
Sawkins  being  with  the  physician  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  Mrs.  Pomfret  out  at  an  evening  party, 
as  she  had  then  no  lady  in  the  house  who  wanted 
her  society, — a  loud  and  imperious  knock,  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  peremptory  ring,  sounded 
through  the  dwelling.  I  hastened  to  answer  the 
summons  ;  and  by  some  accident  the  haU-lamp  had 
not  been  lighted,  although  it  -was  past  nine  o'clock, 
and  therefore  dusk.  2fo  street-lamp  was  near  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street :  but  at  that  season  it 
is  seldom  so  dark  as  to  prevent  persons  observing 
each  other  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
Moreover  Mr.  Sawkins's  brilliant-coloured  lamp 
opposite  threw  its  beams  to  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment at  the  doctor's  front  door ; — and  there,  on 
that  pavement,  stood  an  individual  whom  I  at 
once  recognised  as  Sir  Malcolm  "Wavenham. 

"  Is  Dr.  Pomfret  at  home  ?"  he  at  once  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  my  response,  tremblingly  given  : 
for  I  was  stricken  with  astonishment  on  beholding 
that  man  there, — a  man  towards  whom  I  had  so 
many  reasons  for  entertaining  the  strongest  aver- 
sion. 

'•'  Then  say  that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  him 
immediately,"  he  hastened  to  observe.  "It's  of 
no  use  to  give  any  name  :  my  business  is  altoge- 
ther privat-e — and  I  must  see  the  doctor  alone." 

I  did  not  ask  him  to  walk  in :  I  could  not  give 
utterance  to  another  word :  his  presence  there  had 
so  painfully  conjured  up  every  circumstance, 
thought,  fear,  and  association,  in  respect  to  Anna- 
bel. I  mechanically  turned  back  into  the  hall, 
leaving  the  front  door  wide  open :  he  followed  me, 
no  doubt  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  meant  him 
to  do  so ;  and  I  threw  open  the  door  of  a  parlour, 
where  lights  were  kept  burning  in  case  a  visitor 
should  arrive.  He  passed  hastily  in,  with  a  cer- 
tain hurried  excitement  of  manner  ;  and  I  closed 
the  door  behind  him.  He  evidently  had  not  re- 
cognised me :  I  felr  assured  he  had  not.  Indeed, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  could  have 
done  so :  for  as  I  stood  in  the  hall,  I  was  com- 
pletely in  the  shade — and  moreover  he  knew  so 
little  of  me.  He  had  seen  me  but  two  or  three 
times  at  Charlton  Hall: — at  the  theatre,  on  the 
night  that  I  beheld  him  with  Violet  Mortimer  (as 
the  radiant  being  was  then  called)  he  had  not 
noticed  vxe  at  all ;  and  on  that  other  night,  many 
months  afterwards,  when  I  had  rushed  up  to  his 
carriage  as  it  had  stopped  at  the  wayside  public - 
house  near  Exeter,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
catching  more  than  the  slightest  glimpse  of  my 
features  by  the  lamp-light.  Thus,  altogether,  it 
was  not  strange  that  he  did  not  know  me :  it 
would  have  been  more  remarkable  if  he  had  re- 
cognised me.  A  year  and  a  half  had  passed  since 
last  he  beheld  me  at  Charlton  Hall :  I  had  grown 
considerably  since  then ; — for  at  the  time  of  life 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  an  interval  of  eighteen 
months  effects  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  a  youth. 

But  to  continue.  Having  hastily  shut  the  front 
door,  I  lighted  the  hall-lamp,  lest  Dr.  Pomfret 
should  be  angry  at  the  omission — and  then  pro- 


ceeded to  the  dining-room,  where  he  was  seated 
with  Mr.  Sawkins.  His  countenance  was  some- 
what flushed  with  wine  ;  and  by  the  emptv  bottles 
upon  the  sideboard,  it  was  evident  that'  he  and 
the  apothecary  had  made  the  best  of  their  time  in 
that  respect  since  dinner.  I  had  regained  mv 
composure  as  well  as  I  was  able  :  at  least  I  assumed 
it  outwardly,  though  my  mind  was  filled  with 
painful  thoughts  of  Annabel.  I  informed  Dr. 
Pomfret  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him  on 
immediate  business :  he  bade  me  give  him  a 
bottle  of  soda-water  without  a  moment's  delay ; 
and  when  he  had  drunk  it,  he  put  on  an  air  of 
bland  and  affable  self-complacency,  as  he  proceeded 
to  the  apartment  to  which  the  Baronet  had  been 
shown. 

I  then  descended  to  the  kitchen,  wondering 
what  business  could  possibly  have  brought  Sir 
Malcolm  Wavenham  to  my  master's  house.  Cer- 
tain misgivings — certain  dreadful  thoughts — floated 
in  my  brain :  but  I  endeavoured  with  aU  my 
power  to  disperse  them.  I  wiU  not  dwell  upon 
them  now ;  but  will  rather  hasten  to  observe  that 
at  the  expiration  of  about  twenty  minutes  Sir 
Malcolm  took  his  departure,  and  the  doctor  re- 
joined Mr.  Sawkins  in  the  dining-room. 

Three  days  elapsed,  during  which  interval  I 
was  rendered  very  restless,  uneasy,  and  anxious 
by  those  thoughts  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  and 
these  were  by  no  means  mitigated  in  their  painful 
poignancy,  when  I  observed  that  the  Private 
Parlour-maid  was  much  engaged  up-stairs,  as  if 
preparing  one  of  the  suites  of  rooms  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  visitress.  There  is  no  use  in  dis- 
guising what  my  apprehensions  really  were.  The 
reader  has  doubtless  already  penetrated  them  :  for 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ditconnect  the  image 
of  Annabel  from  whatsoever  pursuits  I  found 
engaging  the  attention  of  Sir  Malcolm  "Waven- 
ham. But  then  I  thought  to  myself,  that  as  he 
was  a  thoroughly  profligate  young  man,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  unscrupulous  pleasures  had  no 
doubt  effected  the  ruin  of  many  female  victims,  he 
might  have  caUed  at  the  doctor's  house  to  make 
private  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  any  one 
of  these ;  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  it  could  be  for 
Annabel,  and  Annabel  onlt/.  Such  was  the  argu- 
ment with  which  I  strove  to  quiet  my  apprehen- 
sions and  deaden  my  misgivings  :  but  they  never- 
theless constantly  recurred  in  spite  of  me. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  day 
after  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham' s  visit,  I  acquired 
the  positive  certainty  that  the  suite  of  apartments 
on  the  first  floor  was  actually  being  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  some  one.  Then  however  I 
gathered  from  the  discourse  of  my  fellow-servants 
that  such  was  the  case.  But  the  Private  Parlour- 
maid spoke  a  very  few  words  on  the  subject — and 
these  guardedlv.  The  name  of  Sir  Malcolm  was 
not  mentioned  at  all:  perhaps  she  did  not  know 
it ; — and  I  need  not  add  that  an  equal  silence  was 
maintained  in  respect  to  her  who  was  coming. 
I  was  not  even  sure  that  this  expected  arrival  was 
the  result  of  any  arrangement  Taade  by  that 
Baronet :  it  might  have  no  connexion  with  him  at 
all:  he  might  have  sought  the  doctor  on  other 
business  ?  Alas,  no  I — the  state  of  my  mind 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  quieted  by  these  reason- 
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Inasmuch  as  there  was  more  bustle  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Pomfret  on  this  fourth  day 
than  on  the  three  preceding  ones,  I  suspected  that 
the  visitress  would  come  to  the  house  in  the  course 
of  tbc  approaching  night ;  and  when  soon  after 
ten  o'clock  I  retired  to  my  chamber  as  usual,  I 
was  tortured  with  such  anxieties — such  poignant 
excruciations  of  feeUng — that  it  would  have  been 
rain  to  think  of  rest.  I  sat  up  :  my  room  was  on 
the  highest  storey  of  the  house,  the  window  look- 
ing upon  the  street — but  with  so  wide  a  ledge  or 
cornice  just  beneath  it,  that  I  could  not  see  down 
upon  the  pavement.  Every  time  my  ear  caught 
the  sounds  of  a  vehicle  approaching  along  the 
street,  I  listened  with  the  utmost  suspense  to  dis- 
cover whether  it  would  stop  at  the  doctor's  door. 
Three  or  four  thus  passed — time  was  going  on — 
midnight  was  approaching — when  at  length  the 
sounds  of  another  vehicle  reached  me.  Again  I 
listened;  and  this  time  they  ceased  immediately 
below.  I  opened  the  room-door :  I  even  went 
partially  down  the  stairs — I  heard  a  low  double 
knock  given  at  the  front  door — and  then  footsteps 
hurrying  through  the  hall.  I  felt  sick  at  heart : 
— so  unhappy,  so  wretched,  with  the  frightful  mis- 
givings which  haunted  me,  that  I  thought  I  must 
cry  out — or  at  least  rush  down  to  arrive  at  some 
certainty  as  to  my  fears.  But  no :  I  remained 
where  I  was — transfixed,  yet  shuddering.  Yes — 
shuddering  as  if  suddenly  and  all  in  a  moment 
transferred  to  the  midst  of  a  hyperborean  realm  of 
eternal  ice ! 

I  heard  voices  speaking  in  hushed  tones  :  but  I 
could  not  recognise  any  one  in  particular.  Then  I 
heard  footsteps  ascending  the  first  flight  of  stairs  : 
the  outer  door  of  the  suite  of  apartments  on  the 
first-floor  opened ;  and  when  it  closed  again,  I 
staggered,  with  reeling  brain  and  wildly  palisitating 
heart,  back  to  my  own  chamber.  There,  throwing 
myself  upon  the  bed,  I  gave  vent  to  my  anguish 
in  floods  of  tears  and  passionate  sobs.  My  heart 
told  me  that  I  was  now  beneath  the  same  roof  as 
Annabel:  I  felt  convinced  of  it ;  and  I  knew  that 
it  must  be  under  circumstances  of  branding  shame 
and  dishonour  for  her !  For  many  a  long  hour 
that  night  did  I  thus  abandon  myself  to  the  bit- 
terness of  my  thoughts, — \mtil  grief  and  despair 
expended  theiaselves,  as  it  were,  with  their  ovv'n 
violence,  leaving  me  weak,  feeble,  and  exhavisted, 
alike  in  mind  and  body  :  so  that  when  at  last  I  put 
ofi"  my  apparel  and  entered  the  bed,  sleep  at  once 
fell  upon  my  eyes. 

But  what  dream  was  it  that  now  followed  me 
in  my  slumber  ?  Methought  that  I  beheld  Annabel 
standing  by  my  bedside,  radiant  as  I  had  first  seen 
her  nearly  two  years  back,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
invested  with  all  the  charms  of  beauty  in  its  first 
virginal  blossom.  I  beheld  her  with  the  myriad 
of  ringlets  of  a  golden  hue  clustering  and  waving 
around  her  exquisitely  shaped  head — her  large 
azure  eyes  filled  with  a  modest  softness,  and  beam- 
ing with  the  light  of  innocence — the  expression  of 
mingled  ingenuousness,  simplicity,  and  serene 
though tfulness  upon  her  countenance— the  coral 
lips  slightly  apart,  yet  sufiiciently  so  to  afford  a 
glimpse  of  the  pearls  within.  Yes — I  beheld  her 
as  I  had  first  seen  her,  in  all  respects  the  same 
except  with  regard  to  the  apparel :  for  the  fanciful 
nature  of  my  dream  clothed  her  with  a  seraphic 
raiment, — azure  and  white  garments  investing  her 


form,  and  displaying  the  fairy  lightness  and 
sylpliid  sjTnmctry  of  her  shape  with  a  ravishing 
efiect.  The  undulations  of  the  bust — the  slope  of 
the  shoulders — the  slcndemess  of  the  waist — and 
the  lithe  willo^vy  elasticity  of  the  figure,  were  all 
thus  exquisitely  defined — thus  charmingly  outlined; 
and  she  wore  the  semblance  of  a  guardian  angel 
as  she  appeared  to  be  standing  by  my  couch.  Me- 
thought that  I  stretched  out  my  arms  towards 
her  :  but  that  movement  on  my  part  dissolved  the 
spell  of  the  delicious  ch'eam  :  the  bright  apparition 
vanished — and  quick  as  incidents  can  alone  succeed 
each  other  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  was  another 
scene  conjured  up  to  my  view.  For  now  I  fancied 
that  I  was  in  the  churchyard  of  Charlton  village — 
that  I  was  gazing  in  at  the  window  of  the  sacred 
fane — that  the  iron  din  of  the  clock,  clanging  in 
my  ear,  was  proclaiming  the  hour  of  midnight — 
and  that  all  in  a  moment  I  beheld  the  form  of 
Annabel,  clad  in  the  garments  of  the  grave,  pass- 
ing down  the  aisle.  The  moonlight  poured  into 
the  church,  silvery  and  cold  —  Oh,  so  cold! — 
methought  it  struck  like  ice-shafts  to  the  very 
marrow  of  my  bones;  so  that  I  shuddered  and 
shivered  in  my  very  dream.  Then  towards  me 
was  turned  the  countenance  of  that  white  form — a 
covmtenance  pale  as  the  face  of  death ;  and  with  a 
convulsing  start  and  a  cry  of  horror  I  awoke. 

That  I  did  thus  start,  and  that  I  did  thus  give 
give  vent  to  a  cry,  I  well  knew  so  soon  as  I  was 
enabled  to  collect  my  ideas :  for  I  found  myself 
stUl  shuddering — and  the  door  opening  hurriedly, 
Philip  the  groom,  who  slept  in  the  next  chamber 
to  me,  rushed  in,  asking  me  what  was  the  matter, 
that  I  had  called  out  so  loudly  ?  I  told  him — and 
it  was  indeed  the  truth — that  I  had  just  awakened 
from  the  midst  of  an  unpleasant  dream.  This 
explanation,  which  of  course  satisfied  him,  was  but 
too  well  corroborated  by  my  affrighted  and  almost 
agonizing  looks.  For  when  he  had  retired,  and  I 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  my 
features  in  the  glass,  I  recoiled  from  the  reflection 
of  my  own  face.  I  was  compelled  to  sit  down, 
and  exert  all  my  mental  energies  in  order  to  regain 
a  degree  of  composure :  for  that  dream  struck  me 
as  being  fearfully  ominous.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  June  :  in  three  weeks  more  it  would  be  Mid- 
summer's Eve  again  :  and  when  the  clock  should 
strike  twelve  on  that  night,  the  year  would  be 
completed  since  the  memorable  date  when  either 
the  freak  of  a  morbid  fancy  or  else  a  terrible  pre- 
terhuman reality,  had  shown  me  the  image  of  An- 
nabel in  the  aisle  of  Charlton  church. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

midsummer's    eve    agaik. 

I  PELT  very  ill  for  all  the  rest  of  that  day;  and 
when  my  fellow- servants  noticed  my  appearance,  I 
accounted  for  it  by  stating  that  I  had  passed  a 
very  bad  night,  which  was  troubled  by  sad  dream.. 
— a  circumstance  which  Philip  at  once  undertook 
to  corroborate.  How  I  longed  to  ask  Jane,  the 
Private  Parlour -maid,  for  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  new  occupant  of 
the  first-floor  apartments  ;  but  I  dared  not : — and 
even  if  I  had,  she  would  not  have  answered  my 
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!  questions.  Slie  ■was  too  well  paid,  both  by  her 
mistress,  aud  by  those  on  whom  it  was  her  exclu- 
sive duty  to  attend,  to  risk  tiie  loss  of  her  situation 
by  any  idle  gossipin;^.  Besides,  she  was  naturally 
discreet  aud  reserved  :  aud  hor  disposition  was  thus 
well  calculated  to  support  her  personal  interest. 
But  what  suspense  and  what  painful  anxiety  for 
me,  to  believe  myself  to  be  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  Annabel,  and  yet  not  dare  to  seek  her  pre- 
sence !  Perhaps  she  was  iiuhappy — alas,  how 
could  she  be  otherwise,  if  all  I  suspected  was  true  ? 
• — and  what  else  could  I  suspect  save  the  very 
worst  ?  Yet  again,  how  did  I  know  it  was  she  ? 
Was  it  not  the  very  height  of  folly  for  me  to  adopt 
as  a  certainty  that  which  at  best  was  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  ?  Nevertheless,  again  and  again  must  I 
repeat  that  my  heart  told  me  my  conjcctiu'C  was 
the  truth. 

Were  I  to  record  all  the  various  thoughts  which 
were  excited  in  my  mind,  and  all  the  conflicting 
emotions  that  were  aroused  into  cruel  agitation  in 
my  heart,  the  narrative  would  prove  a  most  painful 
analysis  of  the  human  feelings.  I  will  not  there- 
fore be  unnecessarily  explicit  on  this  point ;  but 
wiU  hasten  to  observe  that  several  days  passed, 
and  the  occupant  of  the  first-floor  suite  of  apart- 
ments kept  as  closely  to  them  as  the  preceding 
lodger  had  done.  Jane,  the  Private  Parlour-maid, 
was  unremitting  in  her  attentions  :  Mrs.  Poinfret 
liassed  several  hoiu-s  each  day  with  the  lady.  Often 
and  often  did  I  linger  on  the  staircase  near  the 
iirst-floor  lauding,  in  the  hope  that  the  inmate 
of  those  rooms  might  possibly  come  forth,  if  only 
for  an  instant — or  that  if  the  outer  door  should  be 
accidentally  left  open,  I  might  see  her  pass  from 
one  chamber  to  another.  But  no  :  what  I  hoped 
for,  did  not  occiu-.  At  length  it  struck  me  all  of  a 
sudden,— aud  then  I  wondered  I  had  not  thought 
of  it  before, — that  so  far  from  seeking  to  obtain  an 
interview  ^\^tll  Annabel,  if  she  it  really  v.erc,  1 
ought  to  avoid  the  chance  (hereof  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Why  take  a  step  which,  if  successful,  would 
only  be  plunging  a  fresh  dagger  into  her  heart  ? 
why  add  to  the  amount  of  shame  and  anguish 
which  she  must  ah-eady  experience  ?  It  would  be 
cruel  on  my  part.  Besides,  what  could  I  nowpossibly 
be  to  her  I  and  ought  J  to  cling  to  her  image  so 
tenaciously  as  I  did  'i  No — it  was  my  duty,  for  a 
hundred  reasons,  to  banish  her  from  my  thoughts. 
Ah  !  duty  does  not  always  run  parallel  with  volition 
and  inclination  !  And  let  it  not  bo  for  a  moment 
fancied  that  I  now  entertained  the  hope  of  ever 
becoming  the  husband  of  Amiabel.  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances  I  felt  it  to  be  impossible.  But 
to  act  towards  her  as  a  brother — to  do  my  best  to 
conduct  her  into  another  and  a  better  path — to 
raise  up  that  broken  flower,  still  so  beautiful  even 
in  its  ruin — to  save  her  from  a  relapse  into  error 
-—and  by  gentlest  yet  most  earnest  suasion,  to  fix 
her  mind  upon  the  necessity  of  atoning  for  the 
past, — this  had  been  my  hope — this  my  aim,  when 
seeking  an  interview  with  her.  But  I  obtained  it 
not :  and  now,  as  I  bethought  me  that  such  an  in- 
terview, if  procm-ed,  would  be  painful  in  the 
extreme,  I  resolved  to  watch  for  it  no  longer — but 
to  await  other  circumstances  and  more  fitting 
opportunities  to  carry  out  my  design. 

Whenever  a  double  knock  was  heard  at  the  front 
door,  it  was  with  a  palpitating  heart  I  went  to 
answer  the  suixunons,  in  the  expectation  of  behold- 


ing Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham.  But  no.  Day  after 
day  passed— and  he  came  not.  At  least  I  did  not 
behold  him  :  if  he  came  at  all,  it  was  at  a  late  hour, 
after  I  had  retired  to  rest.  Aud  tliis  metUought 
was  not  improbable ;  for  iu  such  au  establishment 
as  Dr.  Pomfret's,  knocks  and  rings  during  the 
night  were  not  unfrequent :  but  it  was  the  duty  of 
Philip  the  groom  to  attend  to  them. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  from  the  daie  of  the 
arrival  of  the  new  inmate  of  the  first-floor  apart- 
ments, when  an  incident  occurred  which  left  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind — if  any  indeed  had 
before  existed — that  this  inmate  was  Annabel. 
Dr.  Pomfret  gave  me  several  letters  to  take  to  the 
post ;  and  as  I  proceeded  along  the  street,  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  the  direction  on  the  envelope  of 

one  of  them.    It  was  to  '•'  Mrs.  Lanover,  No. , 

G-rcat  Miisscll  Street,  Sloomshuri/,  Ijondon."   But 

the  handwriting Oh!  could  I  doubt  it?  was 

it  not  that  of  Annabel,  though  traced  as  if  with  a 
tremulous  hand  !  I  stopped  and  read  that  direc- 
tion a  dozen  times  over.  I  examined  every  word- 
scrutinized  every  letter.  Yes — I  felt  assured  it 
was  the  writing  of  Annabel.  Slowly,  thoughtfully, 
and  moiu-nfuUy  did  I  continue  my  way  to  the  post- 
office  ;  and  I  do  believe  there  was  au  instant  \\\\cn  I 
was  tempted  to  open  that  letter,  to  ascertain  in  w  hat 
terms  and  in  what  frame  of  mind  an  erring  daugh- 
ter was  thus  addressing  an  affectionate  aud  doubt- 
less afflicted  mother.  But  no:  that  impulse  was 
as  transitory  as  a  rapidly  passing  thought  coidd 
be  : — not  for  worlds  would  I  have  violated  ttie 
sanctity  of  the  correspondence  thus  entrusted  to 
me !  But  now  my  thoughts  flowed  into  another 
channel.  I  had  thus  acquired  the  certainty  that 
Mrs.  Lanover  was  still  with  her  husband— or  at 
least,  it  was  reasonable  to  supjiose  so ;  and  that 
liowcver  cruel  his  conduct  might  have  been  to 
Annabel,  after  my  flight  from  the  house — however 
much  such  treatment  might  have  tended  to  force 
her  away  from  her  home,  aud  induce  her  to  take 
to  the  stage,  her  mother  had  not  been  expelled  or 
urged  to  departure  at  the  same  time.  How  J  pitied 
jjoor  Mrs.  Lanover — that  amiable,  suffering,  kind- 
hearted  woman,  who  was  cursed  with  such  a  hus- 
band, aud  who  had  ceased  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
a  virtuous  and  dutiful  daughter  ! 

Occupied  iu  such  reflections  as  these,  I  retraced 
my  way  from  the  post-office  to  the  doctor's  house ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  that  day,  I  was  so  ab- 
stracted that  my  fellow-servants  questioned  me  on 
the  subject.  I  gave  evasive  responses,  and  bustled 
with  unusual  activity  about  my  duties  in  order  to 
avoid  farther  questionings. 

Days  passed  on ;  and  tho  23rd  of  June  arrived. 
The  threshold  of  Midsummer's  Eve  was  now  closely 
touched  upon.  The  instant  I  opened  my  eyes  in 
the  morning,  the  very  first  thought  that  flashed  to 
my  mind  was  this  ominous  date.  In  a  few  more 
hours,  I  said  to  myself,  the  year  which  seemed  so 
intimately  connected  with  Annabel's  destinies 
would  die  into  the  eternity  of  the  past.  Was  she 
to  disappear  with  it  ?  Notwithstanding  the  pow- 
erful eflbrts  I  made  to  combat  against  superstitious 
ideas,  I  could  not  help  feeUng  most  restless,  most 
anxious,  most  imeasy,  as  that  sinister  date  stood 
in  colossal  figm-es  before  me.  They  resembled 
gaunt  spectres  whose  outstretched  arms  were  pro- 
phetic of  a  fellow,  creatm-e's  doom.  The  reader 
cannot   wonder    that   I    should    have    thus   been 
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troubled  and  agitated  by  such  terrors  and  appre- 
hensions as  these :  despite  all  my  elTorts  to  the 
contrary,  my  mind  was  filled  with  the  gloomiest 
forebodings.  1  saw  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
onceal  my  agitation  from  my  fellow-sei'vants — 
and  how  iinsatisfactory  any  evasive  replies  would 
bo  to  their  questionings.  They  would  naturally 
think  I  had  something  hanging  very  heavy  on 
my  mind ;  and  from  motives  of  kindness,  as  well 
as  of  curiosity,  they  would  be  certain  to  inter- 
rogate me.  I  therefore  did  the  best  I  could  to 
avoid  them  throughout  that  day :  but  it  cost  me 
an  almost  preterhuman  exercise  of  self-control  to 
assume  an  air  of  composure  at  meal  times. 

And  how  wretchedly  passed  that  day — how 
slowly — amidst  what  dark  forebodings  and  mental 
excruciations  !  If  I  said  to  myself,  "  The  inci- 
dent in  Charlton  churchyard  was  a  mere  phantom 
of  a  disordered  fancy," — there  seemed  to  be  a  voice 
18 


responding  solemnly  in  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
'•'  No,  it  was  a  reality  !"  How  I  longed  that  the 
morrow  should  come  !  how  I  dreaded  to  seek  my 
chamber !  vrith.  what  profoimd  apprehension  did  I 
look  forward  to  the  hour  of  midnight !  I  was  in 
the  condition  of  one  who  felt  assured  that  some- 
thing terrible  was  about  to  happen,  but  who  all 
the  time  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself 
that  his  fears  were  foolish,  puerile,  and  ground- 
less. 

At  half-past  ten  the  servants  separated  for  the 
night, — all  except  the  Private  Parlour-maid,  who 
seemed  more  than  usually  busy,  and  who  was 
constantly  hastening  up  and  down  stairs.  "When 
the  other  domestics  sought  their  chambers,  she 
still  remained  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  fire  was 
kept  burning,  as  if  she  had  for  the  present  no 
intention  of  retiring  to  rest.  But  a  fire  in  the 
middle  of  siuomer — she  needed  it  not  for  the  sake 
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of  warmth  :  it  was  evidently  for  the  preparation  of 
things  that  might  be  needed  by  an  invalid  under 
particular  circiuustanees. 

However,  I  was  now  alone  in  my  own  chamber ; 
and  not  for  a  moment  did  I  think  of  seeking  my 
couch.  I  did  not  put  off  an  article  of  my  appai-cl 
— but  sat  down  and  gave  way  to  my  reflections. 
Eleven  o'clock  was  proclaimed  by  the  deep-toned 
bell  of  the  nearest  church :  another  hour,  and  the 
year  woidd  be  complete !  If  Annabel  should  be 
still  alive  when  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  had 
ceased  to  vibrate  in  the  air,  then  indeed  might  I 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  incident  o£  Charlton 

church  was  all  a  freak  of  the  fancy but  not 

till  then.  For  now,  as  midnight  approached,  my 
superstitious  terrors  grev,-  more  and  more  pro- 
fauud,  and  likewise  more  poignant. 

Half-an-hour  passed;  one  half-hour  alone  re- 
mained to  complete  the  year.  I  now  heard  the 
front-door  open  and  close  with  some  little  degree 
of  violence,  as  if  in  the  excitement  of  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  who  had  either  just  gone  out 
or  just  come  in.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
my  ear  caught  the  sounds  of  a  loud  knocking  at 
Mr.  Sawkins'  door  opposite  :  and  hurrying  to  my 
window,  I  distinctly  perceived  Dr.  Pomfrct  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  apothecai-j-'s  house:  for 
the  ledge  which  ran  underneath  my  casement,  did 
not  shut  out  from  my  view  the  pavement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  I  hastened  to  extinguish 
the  light,  which  I  had  still  kept  burning  in  my 
room, — for  fear  the  physician,  on  looking  up,  should 
perceive  it,  and  woiUd  be  angry  at  the  circumstance. 
But  again,  in  a  moment,  was  I  at  the  window ; 
and  by  the  light  of  the  brilliant-coloured  lamp  I 
beheld  iMr.  Sawkins  come  forth  and  instantane- 
ously cross  the  way  with  the  doctor.  The  front- 
door of  the  house  now  opened  and  closed  again ; 
and  I,  a  prey  to  the  most  torturing  anxiety,  could 
not  possibly  resist  the  impulse  which  my  feel- 
ings gave  to  open  the  door  of  my  own  chamber. 
I  went  forth,  and  listened :  the  sounds  of  several 
footsteps  and  the  m\urmiu-3  of  voices  reached  me 
from  below.  AU  in  an  instant  I  felt  shocked  and 
ashamed  at  my  own  conduct — and  stole  back  into 
my  chamber.  But  in  the  excitement  of  my  mind 
I  forgot  to  close  the  door  behind  me.  I  threw 
myself  on  a  chair,  and  again  gave  way  to  my  re- 
flections. Ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  horn- 
must  have  thus  passed,  when  I  was  startled  up  by 
hearing  footsteps  again  moving  about  in  the  lower 
pai't  of  the  house,  and  now  as  if  in  a  very  hurried 
and  excited  manner.  Once  more  did  such  wild  ap- 
prehensions seize  upon  me — such  dreadful  alarms — 
that  I  ceased  to  have  any  control  over  my  thoughts 
or  actions.  I  rushed  forth.  It  struck  me  that 
something  terrible  had  occurred.  I  felt  convinced 
of  it.  AU  my  superstitious  aliirms  of  the  day — all 
my  dread  forebodings,  appeared  to  accumulate  as 
if  to  strike  me  with  one  tremendous  blow.  Again 
was  I  on  the  landing ;  and  voices  from  the  first 
floor  reached  my  ears.  Good  heavens,  what  were 
the  words  which  I  thus  caught ! 

'•'  It  is  all  over,  poor  thing  I"  said  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret,  whose  voice  I  at  once  recognised.  '■'  She 
is " 

"Dead?"  ejaculated  the  Private  Pai-lour-maid, 
who  at  the  moment  was  hurriedly  ascending  the 
stairs  to  that  floor. 

'■■  Dead !"  was  the    thi-illing  echo  which   bxwst 


from  my  lips  :  for.  Oh !  the  horrible  word  smote 
with  such  terrific  power  upon  my  brain,  and  sent 
a  pang  of  such  ineffable  agony  piercing  through 
my  heart,  that  I  lost  all  control  over  myself. 
Dead !  Good  heavens,  Annabel  was  dead  !  Wildly 
I  rushed  down  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Pomfret  and  the 
Private  Parlour-maid,  who  had  heard  the  dread 
monosylLible  echoed  from  my  lips,  and  had  then 
caught  the  sounds  of  my  precipitating  footsteps, 
were  standing  transfixed  with  mingled  dismay  and 
amazement  at  the  wild  excitement  thus  evidenced 
on  my  part.  I  bounded  past  them :  the  arms  of 
both  were  outstretched  to  hold  me  back  as  I  rushed 
towards  the  door,  which  stood  open,  and  through 
which  a  light  was  glimmering  from  -within.  But 
a  whole  army  of  men  would  not  have  retained  me 
then  !  Onward  I  flew  —  madly  !  I  remember 
that  a  room  having  the  appearance  of  a  parlour, 
was  traversed  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind. 
Into  the  room  beyond  did  I  precipitate  myself. 
It  was  a  bed-chamber :  a  light  was  burning  on  a 
table — an  did.  woman  (a  nurse)  was  hastening  out 
as  I  entered  :  Dr.  Pomfret  and  Mr.  Sawkins  were 
likewise  advancing  towards  the  door — I  suppose  to 
ascertain  what  the  disturbance  meant.  But,  reck- 
less of  everything — a  prey  to  mingled  madness  and 
despair — I  dashed  past  them.  And  there,  in  that 
bed,  lay  a  lifeless  form  : — upon  the  pillow  reposed 
a  head  the  wealth  of  whose  luxuriant  hair  flowed 
all  wildly  about,  and  whose  countenance  was  of  the 
mai'ble  pallor  of  death  ! 

"  Annabel  1  dearest  Annabel !"  I  exclaimed  in  a 
passionate  outburst  of  grief;  as  I  threw  myself 
upon  my  knees,  extending  my  clasped  hands  wildly 
towards  her  who  slumbered  in  the  sleep  that  knew 
no  waking. 

At  that  instant  the  neighbouring  church-clock 
began  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  midnight ;  and  as 
its  deep  metaUic  tones,  penetrating  into  the  room, 
rolled  upon  my  ear,  methought  they  were  the  same 
as  those  of  Charlton  Church  when  proclaiming  the 
same  hour,  precisely  one  year  back,  on  thac  Mid- 
summer's Eve  which  showed  me  the  prophetic 
vision  that  was  now  so  fatally  fulfilled.  A  rudo 
hand  grasped  me  violently  by  the  shoulder :  the 
voice  of  Dr.  Pomfret  sternly  and  roughly  spoke 
something,  the  sense  of  which  I  did  not  however 
catch :  a  dizziness  seized  upon  my  brain — the  room 
appeared  to  be  turning  round — the  corpse  itself 
seemed  moving  likewise — and  with  a  heavy  groan 
I  sank  senseless  upon  the  floor. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

SIT    CHAilBEE. 

Whex  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  was  xmdressed, 
and  in  my  bed  in  my  own  attic  chamber.  It  was 
broad  daylight ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  I  were 
awakening  from  some  horrible  dream,  but  the 
nature  of  which  I  could  not  immediately  remember. 
Full  soon  however  did  a  dreadful  recollection  flash 
to  my  mind ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  that  chamber 
of  death  was  vividly  conjured  up  to  my  view  all 
in  a  moment.  I  started  up, — as  if  with  the  wild 
glance  which  I  flung  round  the  chamber,  I  could 
at  once  catch  at  something  that  woiUd  cleai-  up  the 
horrible  imcertainty  in  which  I  was  involved,  and 
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cither  convince  me  that  it  was  a  vision  or  a  reality. 
Eut  1  sank  back  with  a  sensation  of  utter  weak- 
ness, as  if  just  recovering  from  a  long,  a  severe, 
and  an  exhausting  illness.  I  experienced,  too, 
such  a  racking  pain  in  the  head,  that  I  mechani- 
cally raised  my  hand  to  my  brow — and  found  that 
it  was  bandaged.  As  I  passed  my  hand  over  that 
bandage,  the  movement  was  accompanied  by 
suddenly-excited  sharp  stinging  pains  on  either 
temple ;  so  that  the  idea  at  once  struck  me  that  I 
had  been  leeched.  I  shuddered  coldly  from  head 
to  foot,  while  a  horrible  consternation  seized  upon 
my  mind.  Was  it  all  true  ?  had  I  indeed  faDen 
down  in  a  swoon  by  the  side  of  the  couch  whereon 
reposed  the  dead  Annabel  ?  and  had  that  incident 
been  followed  by  a  severe  illness — perhaps  an  ill- 
ness which,  for  aught  I  laicw  to  the  contrary, 
might  have  already  lasted  several  days,  and  not 
merely  several  hours  ?  And  then  too  arose  in  my 
memory  the  prophetic  vision  in  Charlton  Chiu'ch : 
thoughts  of  awful  solemnity  gradually  crept  into 
my  mind — a  superstitious  terror,  which  was  not 
however  all  a  terror;  because,  if  the  spirit  of 
Annabel  had  suddenly  glided  up  to  my  bedside,  I 
felt  that  I  should  not  have  been  afraid ! 

I  lay  for  some  minutes  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
cannot  be  easily  explained.  How  I  wished  that 
some  one  would  enter,  that  I  might  put  the  ques- 
tions for  which  I  so  yearned  to  receive  answers. 
IIow  long  had  I  been  ill  ? — had  only  hoiirs  elapsed, 
or  had  days  passed,  since  I  beheld  the  inanimate 
form  of  Annabel  stretched  like  a  beauteous  marble 
statue  in  that  couch  of  death,  her  lovely  head  re- 
posing in  stillness  upon  the  golden  masses  of  her 
luxuriant  hair  ?  Again  I  strove  to  rise — but  I 
could  not :  it  seemed  as  if  all  my  physical  energies 
Lad  been  crushed  out  of  me :  I  was  thoroughly 
powerless,  prostrate — as  incapable  of  following  my 
volition  as  the  infant  child. 

Gradually  —  doubtless  through  exhaustion — a 
drowsiness  stole  over  me :  the  objects  in  the  cham- 
ber grew  fancifully  dim — till  at  length  they  faded 
from  my  view, — while  the  mist  of  sleep  deepened 
around  me.  Then  methought  I  heard  the  door 
gently  opening ;  and  that  old  nurse  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  chamber  of  death,  stole  slowly  round 
the  bed  towards  me.  But  she  was  immediately 
followed  by  another  figure — a  slender  and  youthful 
shape,  habited  in  deep  mourning.  But,  Oh  !  it 
seemed  as  if  -wild  and  ecstatic  fancies  suddenly 
sprang  into  existence  in  my  brain,  as  I  beheld  the 
hair  which  crowned  the  head  of  that  young  crea- 
ture. It  was  of  the  same  precious  golden  hue  as 
that  of  Annabel :  but  instead  of  showering  do^-n  in 
nijTiads  of  shining  curls  on  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
it  was  gathered  up  in  rich  massive  bands  and  fas- 
tened with  black  ribbons.  I  did  not  immediately 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  countenance :  but  soon  I 
did,  as  it  was  bent  upon  me.  And  then — Oh, 
wilder  thoughts ! — Oh,  vision  more  ecstatic  still ! — 
it  seemed  to  me  the  countenance  of  Annabel.  Yes, 
her  countenance — but  pale — indeed  colourless — all 
save  the  vermilion  lips,  which  had  their  bright 
vital  colouring.  Was  it  a  spirit  from  the  other 
world  which  I  thus  beheld  ?  Ah !  how  touchingly 
mournful — how  full  of  a  sweet  pathetic  interest 
and  of  an  angelic  sympathy — was  the  expression  of 
that  face,  as  the  soft  mournful  azure  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  mine  !  I  longed  to  stretch  out  my 
arms  towards  that  beauteous  vision :  but  it  sud- 


denly disappeared  from  my  view — and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  darkest,  blackest  night  fell  upon  my 
eyes, 

'^\'hen  I  again  woke,  a  rushlight  was  burning  on 
the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  little  chamber ;  and  I 
perceived  a  medicine-bottle  standing  near  it.  I 
raised  my  hand  to  my  forehead  to  steady  my 
thoughts  :  it  was  merely  a  mechanical  movement — 
but  it  made  me  aware  that  the  bandage  was  gone. 
I  felt  my  temples  ;  and  the  evidences  of  leech-bites 
were  there.  Then,  I  had  indeed  been  very  ill : — 
perhaps  I  had  raved  in  delirium  ?  perhaps  I  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  dangerous  fever  ? 
I  now  felt  convinced  that  whole  days,  and  not 
merely  hours,  must  have  elapsed  since  I  sank 
dow-n  senseless  by  the  side  of  the  couch  whereon  I 
beheld  the  dead  one.  Oh !  if  days  had  thus  passed 
by,  she  was  perhaps  already  in  the  cold  grave — at 
least  in  the  narrow  coffin  ;  and  never  more  could  it 
be  given  to  me  to  look  again  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  her  whom  I  had  loved  so  tenderly  and  so 
well !  The  tears  streamed  from  my  eyes — my  heart 
was  convulsed  with  bitterest  sobs— and  I  miir-' 
mured  continuously  for  some  minutes  the  name  of 
Annabel.  I  lay  awake  for  more  than  three  hours. 
I  heard  the  church-clock  strike  one — then  two.  I 
beheld  the  glimmering  of  the  midsummer  dawn 
come  tremulously  in  at  the  window  and  make  the 
ruslilight  grow  pale.  The  clock  struck  three ;  and 
then  again  did  a  drowsiness  come  upon  me,  and 
sleep  revisited  my  eyes.  How  long  I  slept  I  know 
not :  but  after  awhile  methought  that  I  had  an- 
other singular  dream.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  it 
was  now  altogether  light  in  the  chamber — that  the 
door  opened — that  the  old  nurse  came  cautiously 
in — and  that  she  was  followed  by  the  same  figure 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  that  I  had  before  beheld 
and  that  bore  the  likeness  of  Annabel.  Methought 
that  in  a  species  of  holy  and  serene  rapture  did 
my  eyes  follow  this  angelic  being  as  she  approached 
the  couch  ;  and  that  her  looks  were  again  bent 
upon  me  with  the  mournfulcst,  holiest  sympathy. 
It  seemed  also  that  I  studied  her  attentively,  and 
that  the  similitude  she  bore  to  Annabel  was  per- 
I  feet.  There  w-as  the  same  exquisite  symmetry  of 
'  the  figure,  with  the  developed  charms  of  sweet 
seventeen — the  same  classic  profile  of  the  counte- 
nance— the  same  clear  azuro  of  the  large  and 
mournful- looking  eyes — and  there  too  the  same 
glory  of  the  rich  golden  hair.  And  the  transparent 
fairness  of  the  skin  was  set  off  even  dazzlingly  by 
the  sable  garments : — every  featm-e,  every  linea- 
ment, every  graceful  contour,  every  elegant  attri- 
bute,— all  these  were  the  characteristics  of  Anna- 
bel. But  what  meant  the  singularity  of  this 
dream  ?  Wherefore  a  second  time  should  I  fancy 
that  she  thu^  followed  that  old  nurse  into  the 
room  ? —  and  this  niirse,  too,  an  ugly  creature 
whose  wrinkled  countenance  and  hatchet  features 
seemed  positively  repulsive  when  viewed  by  the 
side  of  Annabel's  exquisite  loveliness.  Again  did 
the  vision  fade  from  my  view ;  but  after  a  short 
interval  I  awoke  completely,  and  found  myself 
alone. 

The  church  clock  was  striking  eight  in  the 
morning.  I  looked  towards  the  drawers :  the 
rushlight  was  gone— the  medicine  bottle  was  re- 
moved from  the  table — and  its  contents  had 
diminished ;  for  I  well  recollected  up  to  what  mark 
they  were  when  I  had  first  noticed  that  bottle  in 
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the  nigiit.  I  had  too  in  my  mouth  a  nauseous  I 
taste,  -which  was  not  merely  that  of  fever,  hut  \ 
evidently  of  a  medicine  which  had  been  poured  j 
between  my  lips.  Therefore  some  one  had  been  ■ 
in  the  room  very  recently.  Perhaps  it  was  that  , 
old  nurse  ?  But  methought  how  diseased  must  i 
my  imagination  be — how  ecstatically  morbid — how 
superstitiously  fanciful,  to  depict  that  old  hag  as  ; 
being  on  each  occasion  followed  by  the  mourning  ; 
spirit  of  the  dead  Annabel !  I 

I  felt  a  little  stronger  than  I  was  on  the  pre-  { 
vious  day — but  only  a  very  little.  I  could  sit  up 
in  the  bed  for  a  few  minutes,  without  a  sense  of 
such  complete  exhaustion  as  that  which  had  pre- 
viously flung  me  back  again  upon  my  pillow :  but  { 
I  coulil  not  get  out  of  bed — I  was  stiU  too  weak 
for  that.  IS'ow  I  resolved  to  lie  awake  until  some 
one  should  come,  that  I  might  ask  the  questions 
which  I  so  much  longed  to  put.  In  a  few  minutes  , 
I  heard  footsteps  approaching  the  door  :  it  opened 
— and,  sure  enough,  the  old  nurse  entered.  Ah !  | 
with  what  a  -wild  palpitation  of  the  heart  did  I 
keep  my  eyes  fixed  upon  that  door,  to  see  whether 
the  spirit-form  of  Annabel,  clad  in  its  deep  mourn- 
ing garments,  would  follow  now.  But  no :  the 
old  woman  had  closed  the  door — and  it  opened  not 
again  to  admit  that  shape  so  anxiously  awaited. 
But  if  it  were  a  vision,  it  needed  no  opening  doors. 
"Walls  of  adamant  and  barriers  of  brass — ramparts 
of  stone,  thick  as  those  of  any  fortalice — would 
not  keep  out  the  gliding  apparition  from  another 
world.     But  it  came  not :  the  nurse  was  alone. 

'•'  How  long  have  I  been  ill  ?"'  I  inquired :  and 
I  was  struck  with  a  sort  of  dismay  at  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice— so  weak  and  feeble  was  it,  and 
such  a  paiiifid  effort  did  it  cost  me  to  give  utter- 
ance to  those  accents  at  all. 

"  Ah !  my  poor  young  man,  you  are  really 
awake  now  ?"  said  the  old  woman ;  and  though 
her  features  were  so  ugly,  her  manner  was  kind 
and  her  tone  soothing.  '•  You  have  been  ill  about 
ten  days — very,  very  ill  indeed ;  and  you  must  not 
talk  much-^ no,  not  at  all ;  for  you  are  yet  ex- 
cessively weak." 

"  I  hare  been  ill  ton  days  ?"  I  said,  in  accents 
scarcely  audible  even  to  myself:  and  the  tears 
gushed  forth  from  my  eyes  as  I  murmured,  "  Then 
it  is  all  over  !  Annabel  reposes  in  her  cold  grave ; 
and  never  more  shall  I  look  upon  her  counte- 
nance !" 

"Always  Something  of  this  sort  in  his  de- 
lirium, poor  Joseph !"  said  the  nurse,  evidently 
in  a  merely  musing  manner,  and  not  thinking 
that  the  words  would  be  caught  or  comprehended 
by  me. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  sensible," 
I  answered:  and  she  gazed  upon  me  with  a  strange 
scrutiny,  in  which  commiseration  was  blended. 
She  coidd  scarcely  bring  herself  to  believe  that 
what  I  said  was  correct. 

'•'  Poor  youth,  the  fever  has  not  yet  left  him  !" 
she  said,  shaking  her  head  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

"  Nurse,"  I  responded,  "  believe — Oh,  believe 
me,  I  am  sensible  now !  I  know  where  I  am — I 
know  what  you  have  been  telling  me — I  have 
been  ill  ten  days !  And  I  have  been  leeched," 
I  added,  as  I  raise!  my  hand  towards  my  tem- 
ples. 

"  Well,  my  dear  youth,"  she  answered,  "  if  you 
are  really  getting  better,   I  am  truly  delighted : 


for  you  have  been  so  very,  very  ill.  Now  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  yourself.  You  must  remain 
very  quiet — you  must  have  nothing  to  excite  you 

— you  must  not  think  of  the  past indeed  you 

must  not !" 

I  was  about  to  tell  her  of  my  dreams — how  I 
had  beheld  the  spirit-form  of  Aiinabel  enter  the 
room  on  two  occasions  at  the  same  time  with  her- 
self :  but  I  felt  ashamed  of  revealing  such  fancies ; 
and  moreover  I  did  really  experience  so  much 
weakness  after  the  exertion  of  breathing  even  the 
few  words  I  had  spoken,  that  I  held  my  peace. 
The  nurse  said  she  would  go  and  tell  Dr.  Pomfret 
I  was  awake,  and  that  I  was  better ;  and  she 
would  also  inquire  what  food  she  should  now  give 
me.  I  found  that  she  was  altogether  a  very  kind- 
hearted  old  creature ;  and  with  an  expressive 
glance  did  I  thank  her  for  her  goodness  towards 
me.  She  was  a  well-spoken  woman  too ;  and  I 
subsequently  learnt  that  she  had  seen  better  days, 
and  by  misfortune  was  compelled  to  earn  her 
bread  as  an  attendant  upon  the  sick-couch. 

She  quitted  the  room ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Dr.  Pomfret,  in  his  rich  flowing  sUk  dressing- 
gown,  made  his  appearance.  As  I  heard  his  well- 
known  footsteps  approaching,  I  was  somewhat 
frightened,  lest  he  should  upbraid  me  for  my  con- 
duct in  bursting  so  rudely  and  unceremoniously 
into  the  chamber  of  death  on  that  memorable 
night  from  which  my  iUness  dated.  But  I  was  as 
agreeably  surprised  as  I  was  infinitely  relieved, 
when  he  entered  the  room  with  an  affiible  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  with  a  few  cheering 
words.  For  as  if  he  himself  had  foreseen  what  ray 
apprehension  would  naturally  be,  he  hastened  to 
say,  in  those  bland  tones  which  he  coidd  so  well 
assume  at  pleasure,  "  Do  not  be  uneasy,  Joseph- 
do  not  excite  yourself:  I  am  not  going  to  scold 
you.  Indeed,  we  wUl  not  speak  a  word  of  the 
past." 

Ho  drew  a  chair  to  the  side  of  the  bed — sat 
down — felt  my  pulse — asked  me  several  questions 
with  regard  to  my  sensations — and  concluded  by 
observing  that  I  was  much  better,  that  I  was  get- 
ting on  as  well  as  could  be  expected  after  so  serious 
an  illness,  and  that  I  might  have  some  tea  and 
dry  toast  if  I  fancied  such  refreshment.  Not  a 
syllable  did  he  utter  in  respect  to  the  incidents  of 
that  memorable  night :  not  a  word  of  inquiry  did  he 
put  as  to  how  I  knew  her  who  had  died  beneath 
his  roof:  not  a  single  query  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  had  been  impelled  to  the  side  of  the 
death-bed !  He  spoke  kindly — and  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  feelingly, — bidding  me  be  of 
good  cheer — assuring  me  that  I  should  want  for 
nothing — and  that  if  I  took  care  of  myself,  I  should 
soon  be  well.  I  was  proceeding  to  express  my 
thanks,  when  he  checked  me,  beseeching  me  not  to 
exert  myself:  and  then  he  quitted  the  room.  The 
nurse  brought  me  up  the  promised  refreshment ; 
and  soon  after  I  had  partaken  of  it,  I  again  fell  off 
into  a  profound  slumber. 

And  now  again — after  the  lapse  of  an  interval 
the  length  of  which  I  could  not  compute — me- 
thought  that  I  entered  upon  the  ecstatic  phase  of 
one  of  those  dreams  in  which  my  diseased  imagi- 
nation proved  so  active.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
I  awoke — that  on  opening  my  eyes  I  found  it  waa 
still  broad  dayUght — and  that  the  sun  was  shining 
with  its  noon-day  power  in  at  the  window.     Then 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  the  door  gently  opened  :  but 
this  time  instead  of  its  being  the  nurse  who 
entered,  it  was  that  same  spirit -form  which  bore 
the  likeness  of  Annabel.  I  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  mourning  dress  :  I  heard  too  the  light  tread  of 
her  steps,  almost  aerial  as  they  were.  It  appeared 
to  me  likewise  that  she  agitated  the  curtain  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  as  she  passed.  She  came  up  to  the 
side  of  the  couch ;  and  again  her  looks  were  bent 
in  tenderest,  mournfulest  sympathy  upon  me.  I 
longed  to  address  her  :  I  longed  to  speak  to  her 
as  I  beheld  those  sweet  azure  eyes  thus  looking 
down  upon  my  countenance,  shedding  as  it  were  a 
soft  and  benignant  light  in  unto  my  very  soul. 
Yes,  I  longed  to  speak ;  and  I  felt  that  I  had  the 
power  to  murmur  a  few  words. 

"Tell  me,  Annabel,"  I  said,  "wherefore  do  you 
come  to  me  thus  ?  Do  you  bear  some  warning  or 
some  communication  from  the  other  world  ?  Are 
you  happy,  Annabel  ?  God  grant  that  you  are ! 
Oh,  you  know  not  how  I  loved  you  while  you  were 
iipon  earth  !  Yes — I  loved  you  with  all  a  brother's 
fondest  devotion.  Though  you  erred,  I  could  not 
love  you  less !  Speak  to  me,  Annabel :  speak  to 
him  who  thus  loved  you  so  tenderly  and  so  well!" 

"  Joseph — dear  Joseph,"  answered  the  sweet  soft 
musical  voice  which  was  so  familiar  to  my  ear ; 
and  it  sounded  like  the  most  delicious  music 
descending  from  the  spheres. 

"  Oh,  you  speak  to  me  at  last,  dearest  Annabel !" 
I  said :  and  my  arms  were  outstretched  towards 
her. 

She  gave  me  her  own  hand :  I  seized  it — I  pressed 

it  in  both  my  own Good  heavens  !  I  was  awake 

— it  was  no  dream — neither  was  it  a  spirit  who 
was  thus  by  my  side  :  it  was  a  being  of  flesh  and 
blood — the  living,  breathing  Annabel  herself!  The 
shock  of  mingled  bewilderment  and  joy  was  too 
much  for  me  :  and  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  the  old  nurse  was  by 
the  bedside ;  but  vainly  were  my  anxious  looks 
swept  around  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Annabel.  She 
was  not  there;  and  then  again  I  fancied  that 
everything  which  had  occurred  could  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  delusive  dream.     The  tears 

trickled  from  my  eyes Oh,  it  was  a  dream  so 

delicious — so  delightful ! — but  yet  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  was  of  too  elysian  a  character  to  be  realized. 
For  how  was  it  possible  ?  Had  I  not  myself  seen 
that  lovely  creature  a  pale  inanimate  corpse  ?  and 
if  it  were  merely  a  trance — if  by  any  miracle  she 
bad  come  back  to  life — wherefore  should  she  be  in 
mourning  ? 

"Do  not  weep,  Joseph,"  whispered  the  old 
nurse,  in  a  kind  soothing  tone  :  "  you  shall  see  her 
again " 

"  Heavens !"  I  ejaculated,  starting  up  in  the 
wildest  excitement  :  "  what  mean  you  ?  Can 
you  read  the  dreams  which  have  been  visiting 
me " 

"  It  was  no  dream,"  interrupted  the  nurse. 
"  She  whom  you  have  seen,  lives." 

"  Annabel  lives  !"  I  murmured — and  fell  back 
upon  the  pillow. 

"  Yes.  But  do  not  excite  yourself,"  continued 
the  nurse.  "  Annabel  I^anover  lives :  it  was  her 
twin-sister  Violet  whom  you  saw  dead  !" 

Her  tmn-sister !  —  what  a  revelation  for  me. 
As  the  lightning  darts  through  the  murkiest 
clouds,  making  in  a  moment  everything  a  blaze  of 


liglit,  did  this  revelation  sweep  through  my  mind, 
dispelling  all  that  was  mysteriously  dark  there 
before.  Her  twin-sister  !  Then  Annabel  was  still 
the  virtuous,  the  well-principled,  the  stainless,  and 
immaculate  being  that  I  had  originally  known ; 
and  it  was  her  sister  whoso  errors  had  caused  me 
so  much  unhappincss  !  A  thousand  things  were 
now  accounted  for :  as  for  instance,  the  treatment 
I  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Violet  at  the 
theatre — and  then,  many  months  later,  the  circum- 
stance of  my  beholding,  in  the  Baronet's  carriage, 
her  whom  I  took  for  Annabel,  within  but  a  few 
hours  after  having  met  the  real  Annabel  at  Exeter. 
I  need  not  however  revert  to  all  those  details : 
the  reader  will  comprehend  how  many  painful 
circumstances  were  now  divested  of  whatsoever 
mystery  had  at  the  time  seemed  to  attach  itself  to 
them.  AMiilc  for  Annabel's  sake  I  deplored  the 
loss  of  a  sister  whom  I  knew  that  her  generous 
heart  must  love  tenderly  and  fondly,  despite  her 
frailties  and  errors, — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
was  my  joy  at  thus  finding  my  dreams  realized— 
or  rather  that  they  were  no  dreams  at  all,  but 
that  while  my  mind  had  been  half  wandering 
under  the  influence  of  fever,  I  had  more  than  once 
seen  the  real,  living,  breathing  Annabel  visiting 
my  sick  chamber  with  a  most  tender  solicitude. 

"  Nurse,"  I  said,  "  the  words  you  have  breathed 
in  my  ears,  have  poured  a  balm  into  my  heart. 

And  now  I  feel  that  I  shall  soon  be  well Oh, 

yes !  I  shall  soon  be  well." 

"  You  must  not  excite  yourself,"  said  the  good 
old  woman ;  "  or  else,  instead  of  getting  well,  you 
will  experience  a  reaction." 

"  No,  no — not  so  long  as  Miss  Lanover  is  be- 
neath  this  same  roof !  Do  hrstcn  and  tell 
her " 

But  I  stopped  suddenly  short :  for  I  was  stricken 
by  tho  fact  that  although,  while  I  was  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  condition,  she  might  out  of  sisterly  kind- 
ness— or  as  my  cousin — pay  me  an  occasional  visit, 
it  would  be  indecorous  for  rac  to  send  and  request 
her  to  come  to  my  chamber.  And  then,  too,  a 
horrible  thought  suddenly  sprang  up  in  my  mind. 
Perhaps  her  father, — that  dreaded  himipback-^he 
whom  I  was  more  or  less  bound  to  regard  as  my 
uncle, —  might  possibly  be  also  stopping  at  tho 
doctor's  house  :  and  if  so,  what  new  misfortunes, 
or  indeed  what  terrible  dangers,  might  be  in  store 
for  me  ? 

"  Tell  me,  nurse,"  I  said, — and  my  countenance 
must  have  expressed  my  fears ;  for  she  regarded 
me  with  imeasiness,  as  if  apprehensive  of  a  re- 
lapse,— "  tell  me,  are  Miss  Lanover's  parents  here 
with  her  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  iliss  Lanover  came  alone. 
She  arrived  the  very  day  after  her  sister's  death. 
Her  mother  is,  I  believe,  in  London:  but  her 
father,  from  what  I  imderstood,  is  upon  the  Con- 
tinent on  very  particular  business." 

This  last  assurance  was  an  infinite  relief  to  my 
mind  ;  and  the  nurse  appeared  more  at  her  ease  as 
she  beheld  the  altering  expression  of  my  coun- 
tenance. 

"  You  must  do  the  best  you  can,"  she  said,  "  to 
get  well.  Do  not  excite  yourself — and  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  a  relapse.  Your  cousin  Miss  Lan- 
over takes  her  departure  to-morrow ;  but  you  shall 
see  her  again  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  !" 
added  the  nurse,  doubtless  struck  by  the  eudden 
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brighteuing-up  of  my  looks ;  "  you  will  not  follow 
my  advice — you  will  give  way  to  your  feelings  !" 

"  How  can  I  prevent  it  ?"  was  the  involuntary 
exclamation  which  burst  from  my  lips — just  as  if 
the  old  woman  knew  how  intense  was  the  love 
that  I  experienced  for  Annabel.  "But  if  you 
wish  me  to  resume  a  proper  tranquillity,"  I  went 
on  to  say,  "  you  will  let  me  see  Miss  Lanover  again 
as  quick  as  possible." 

"Well,  well,"  answered  the  good-natured  old 
woman ;  "  I  will  go  at  once." 

I  expressed  my  gratitude  with  a  look ;  and  she 
quitted  the  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  Annabel ;  and  I  felt  such 
a  gush  of  ineffable  emotions  welling  up  as  it 
were  from  the  profundities  of  my  heart,  that  I 
could  not  give  utterance  to  a  word :  but  tears  of 
delight  trickled  down  my  cheeks.  Agaia  did  An- 
nabel give  me  her  hand,  which  I  pressed  to  my 
lips ;  and  as  it  was  not  immediately  withdrawn,  I 
continued  to  cover  it  with  kisses,  until  she  gently 
disengaged  it,  while  her  countenance  was  suffused 
with  blushes.  The  old  nurse  remained  in  the 
room : — how  I  wished  that  she  would  retire  ! — for 
I  had  so  many,  many  things  to  speak  of  to  An- 
nabel ;  and  I  dared  scarcely  touch  upon  any  one  ia 
the  presence  of  a  third  person. 

"  Joseph,"  said  the  fair  yoimg  creature,  as  she 
sat  down  upon  a  chair  by  the  bedside — and  she 
spoke  in  a  low,  almost  whispering  voice, — "  you 
are  now  aware  of  the  loss  which  I  have  sustained 
— the  loss  of  a  sister  who  was  dear  to  me,  not- 

wthstanding " 

She  stopped  short ;  and  the  crystal  tears  burst 
forth  from  her  eyes.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
weep ;  and  yet  I  breathed  not  a  word  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  console  her — for  I  knew  that  what- 
soever I  might  say  on  so  painful  a  subject,  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  aggravating  her  grief.  She 
wiped  her  eyes ;  and  bending  her  mournful  looks 
again  upon  me,  said,  "  I  know  what  is  passing  in 
your  mind:  there  are  many,  many  things  upon 
which  we  have  to  speak — but  there  are  also  many, 
many  reasons  why  we  must  not  touch  upon  them 
now.     I  return  to  London  to-morrow ;  but  I  will 

leave  with  you  a  copy  of  certain  papers 1  can 

say  no  more — I  have  abeady  made  this  copy  for 
the  purpose ;  and  it  will  explain  the  mysteries  of 
much  which  has  hitherto  been  incomprehensible  to 
you." 

"  You  return  to  London  to-morrow,  Annabel  ?" 
I  said,  in  a  profoimdly  mournful  voice.  "But 
when— Oh,  when  am  I  likely  to  see  you  again  ?" 

"I  know  not,  Joseph,"  she  answered;  and  it 
was  with  a  certain  quivering  of  the  voice,  which 
made  me  fancy  that  she  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  beheld  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  meeting. 
"  No — I  cannot  say.  Wo  must  trust  to  circum- 
stances  " 

"  Oh  !  will  you  forgive  me,  Annabel,"  I  said,  in 
so  gentle  a  whisper  that  my  words  could  not  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  old  nurse,— "will  you  for- 
give me  for  having  told  you  ere  now  how  fondly 
and  devotedly  I  have  loved  you  ? — wiU  you  forgive 
me,  too,  if  I  add  that  I  can  never  cease  to  love  you 
thus  fondly,  thus  devotedly?  Tell  me,  dearest 
Annabel,  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me  !  Per- 
haps imder  existing  circumstances," — and  I  glanced 
at  her  mourning  di-css, — "  I  ought  not  to  be  speak- 
ing thus :  but  you  depart  to-morrow— a  long  time 


may  elapse  ere  we  meet  again— tell  me  therefore 
that  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?" 

As  she  averted  her  blushing  countenance,  she 
once  more  gave  me  her  hand — that  fair  beauteous 
hand,  so  small,  so  white,  so  exquisitely  modelled : 
and  again  too  did  I  press  it  to  my  lips.  It  was 
gently  withdrawn ;  but  still  it  lingered  long  enough 
in  my  clasp  to  convince  me  that  Annabel  was  not 
angry  with  me,  and  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to 
her. 

"And  now,  Joseph,"  she  said,  again  bending 
her  looks  upon  me,  "  I  have  something  of  a  very 
painful  nature  to  communicate.  My  father," — 
and  it  was  evidently  with  a  strong  feeling  of  shame 
and  sorrow  struggling  against  a  sense  of  filial 
duty,  that  she  spoke, — "will  return  to  London  iu 
a  short  time — ^perhaps  a  fortnight;  and  it  may 
probably  reach  his  ears — though  not  from  my  lips, 
rest  assured — that  you  are  beneath  this  roof.  You 
can  well  understand,"  she  went  on  to  observe  iu  a 
very  low  whisper,  "  that  I  cannot  request  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Pomfret  )iot  to  say  that  you  are  here,  should 
they  communicate  with  my  father — because  I 
have  ah'cady  told  them  that  you  are  my  cousin, 
and  I  dare  not — I  must  not — throw  out  any  hint 
prejudicial  to  the  character  of  that  father  of 
mine." 

"  Annabel — dearest  Annabel,  do  not  speak  an- 
other word!"  I  hastent.l  to  say,  "upon  a  subject 
so  painful.  I  shall  soon  be  well — Oh !  now  that  I 
have  seen  you,  and  that  so  many  causes  of  unhap- 
piness  are  removed,  my  recovery  will  be  speedy. 
I  comprehend  the  counsel  you  would  give  mo :  I 
wiU  leave  this  place — I  will  go  elsewhere." 

"Do  so,  Joseph — do  so,  I  conjure  you!"  said 
Annabel,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  of  such  earnest 
heartfelt  interest,  that  the  feelings  thus  excited 
within  me,  absorbed  entirely  whatsoever  painful 
thoughts  would  otherwise  have  taken  possession 
of  me  at  the  prospect  of  having  again  to  seek  my 
bread  elsewhere.     "  But  tell  me,   dear   Annabel, 

may  I  not  write  to  you occasionally — if  only 

once " 

"  Joseph,  it  is  impossible."  she  answered.    "The 

letter  might  fall  into  my  father's  hand ;  and 

But  I  need  say  no  more — the  subject  is  a  most 
painful  one." 

The  nm-se  now  interposed — but  quite  good- 
naturedly,  and  vnth  the  delicately  exercised  au- 
thority of  her  position  as  guardian  of  the  sick-room 
— to  put  an  end  to  the  interview,  as  she  feared 
that  I  was  speaking  too  much.  She  however 
hinted  that  if  Miss  Lanover  chose  to  pay  me 
another  visit  in  the  evening,  to  bid  me  ftvrewell, 
full  permission  would  be  accorded ;  and  the  pro- 
mise was  given  by  her  who  was  more  than  ever  the 
goddess  of  my  adoration,  since  I  now  found  her  to 
be  all  I  thought  and  hoped  when  first  I  knew 
her. 

After  she  had  quitted  the  chamber,  the  nurse 
gave  me  my  medicine,  and  bade  me  endeavour  to 
compose  myself  to  sleep.  I  promised  that  I  would  ; 
and  she  left  me  for  a  while.  But  as  the  reader 
may  suppose,  I  was  too  busily  occupied  with  my 
thoughts  to  be  able  to  close  my  eyes  iu  slumber  for 
a  considerable  time.  Hgw  much  had  I  to  say  to 
Annabel !  and  how  much  had  been  left  unsaid ! 
She  knew  nothing  of  all  tJiat  had  happened  to  me 
since  last  we  met ;  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  ha^jpened  to  her  since  the  memorable  night 
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wheu  she  effected  my  liberation  from  her  father's 
house  !  But  while  I  was  thus  giving  way  to  my 
reflections,  sleep  gradually  stole  upon  me  ;  and  in 
my  dreams  did  the  image  of  Annabel  stand  con- 
spicuously radiant. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  evening :  a  light  was 
burning  in  the  room — and  the  nurse  was  seated 
by  the  bedside.  In  answer  to  her  questions,  I 
gave  her  the  assurance  that  I  felt  much  better : 
she  made  me  take  some  refreshment  which  she  had 
in  readiness ;  and  when  I  had  partaken  of  it,  she 
smilingly  intimated  that  she  would  fetch  my  cousin 
to  bid  mc  farewell.  In  a  few  minutes  Annabel 
was  again  with  me :  but  still  the  nurse  remained 
in  the  room — and  I  could  not  possibly  feel  offended 
that  she  should  display  this  discretion  and  pro- 
priety. I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the 
thought  of  parting  from  Annabel  with  no  certainty 
of  again  beholding  her  soon — with  no  certainty 
indeed  that  we  should  ever  meet  again  :  but  yet  I 
had  faith  in  the  goodness  of  heaven,  and  thus  was 
I  saved  from  utter  despair.  Annabel  too  was 
much  affected :  few  were  the  words  which  passed 
between  us — for  of  all  the  many  topics  whereon  I 
wished  to  touch,  there  was  none  that  could  bo 
approached  without  the  risk  of  calling  up  some 
painful  feeling  in  her  mind ;  and  I  would  sootier 
have  perished  than  plunge  a  dagger  into  her 
heart. 

"  Joseph,"  she  said,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
promise  relative  to  the  copies  of  certain  papers, 
which  contain  explanations  of  many  past  circxmi- 
stanees.  But  considering  your  weak  and  enfeebled 
state,  I  do  not  dare  to  place  them  in  your  hands 
at  present.  Dr.  Pomfret  will  give  you  a  sealed 
packet  when  you  are  convalescent.  Make  haste, 
therefore,  and  get  well,  dear  Joseph,  in  order  that 
you  may  relieve  yom-self  from  suspense  without 
the  danger  of  a  relapse  from  the  excitement  of 
reading  a  painful  narrative.  And  now  I  must  bid 
you  farewell :  I  depart  very  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— and  we  must  not  meet  again  on  this  occa- 
sion." 

"  Oh,  when  shall vie  meet?"  I  miirmured, press- 
ing her  hand  to  my  lips. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  and  keep  up  your  spirits," 
she  responded :  but  her  voice  was  tremulous  with 
the  emotions  which  were  evidently  convulsing  her 
bosom ;  and  quickly  averting  her  coimtenance,  she 
passed  her  kerchief  over  her  eyesi 

"  And  you  wiU  not  forget  me,  Armahel  ?"  I 
said,  when  she  again  turned  her  looks  upon  me. 

"  Forget  you no,  Joseph  !     I  am  incapable 

■of  deceit — incapable  of  dissimulation.  You  un- 
derstand me  :  need  I  say  any  more  P" 

"  I  understand,  dearest  Annabel,"  I  answered, 
"  that  the  fond  and  devoted  love  I  bear  for  you,  is 
not  altogether  without  a  reciprocal  feeling." 

She  pressed  my  hand  which  clasped  her  own ; 
she  bent  over  me — her  lips  just  touched  my  fore- 
head— and  the  next  instant  slie  was  gone. 

Oh!  that  kiss,  though  slight  as  the  touch  of 
the  butterfly  upon  the  flower,  was  imprinted 
there : — I  felt  it — and  its  influence  thrilled  tlirough 
me,  but  ^vith  the  holiest  and  piu-est  sensation ! 
Now  I  knew  that  Annabel  loved  me  !  As  plainly 
as  her  modest  and  bashful  nature  would  permit 
her  to  make  such  an  avowal,  had  she  made  it; 
and  it  was  a  source  of  ineffable  solace  to  my  soul 
in  the  despondency  of  separation.     What  tome 


were  now  all  the  futm-e  trials  which  I  might  have 
to  encounter  ?  what  to  me  all  the  battliugs  and 
stragglings  in  the  world,  since  I  possessed  the 
love  of  Annabel?  To  know  that  she  was  alive 
when  I  thought  her  dead — to  know  that  she  was 
immaculate  when  I  had  fancied  her  erring  and  lost 
— to  know  that  she  would  now  hve  for  mo  as  I 
should  live  for  her — that  we  should  be  inspired  by 
the  same  hope  of  seeing  better  days, — Oh,  all  these 
reflections  constituted  in  one  sense  a  sum  of  hap- 
piness which  weU  nigh  counterbalanced  the  an- 
guish of  separation  in  another  sense  ! 

But  I  will  not  dwell  at  unnecessary  length  upon 
this  portion  of  my  narrative.  On  the  following 
morning  Annabel  departed:  we  did  not  meet 
again:  but  the  kind  old  nurse  informed  mc  that 
she  sent  me  her  most  affectionate  remembrances. 
Days  passed  on  :  I  grew  rapidly  better — and  was 
at  length  enabled  to  sit  up  for  several  hours 
together.  To  be  brief,  a  fortnight  passed  after 
Annabel's  departure ;  and  I  was  now  convalescent. 
Dr.  Pomfret,  who  came  up  to  my  chamber  twice 
every  day,  at  length  gave  mo  to  imierstand  that 
he  had  a  packet  of  papers  to  deliver  over  to  mo, 
and  that  on  the  following  morning  I  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  them.  The  wished-for  hoiu'  ar- 
rived— the  packet  was  presented  to  mc — the  address 
was  in  the  well  -  known  writing  of  the  adored 
Annahel — and  the  instant  I  was  alone  I  tore  open 
the  envelope.  The  contents  were  twofold.  There 
was  a  sheet  of  paper,  closely  written,  and  filled 
with  explanations  of  Annabel's  own :  there  was 
another  sheet,  containing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
her  departed  sister  Violet  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Lanover  a  few  days  before  her  death,  and  which 
had  led  to  Annabel's  visit  to  the  doctor's  house. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  very  same  letter  which  I  had 
conveyed  to  the  post,  and  the  handwriting  of  the 
address  of  which  had  so  strongly  confirmed  my 
belief  that  it  was  reaUy  Annabel  herself  who  was 
beneath  that  roof.  For  I  must  observe  that  there 
was  as  remarkable  a  similitude  between  the  writing 
of  the  two  sisters  as  there  was  in  respect  to  their 
personal  appearance ; — and  that  this  latter  simili- 
tude must  have  been  gi-eat  indeed — almost  miracu- 
lous— to  have  so  long  kept  me  in  error  as  to  the 
fact  of  Annabel  and  Violet  being  two  distinct  indi- 
viduals, the  reader  may  well  suppose. 

But  without  lingering  any  longer  at  present 
upon  these  points,  let  me  hasten  to  give,  in  the 
ensuing  chapter,  an  outline  of  those  explanations 
and  revelations  which  I  gathered  from  the  con- 
tents of  Annabel's  packet. 


CHAPTER      XXXI. 

THE   TWIN-9ISTEE8. 

The  earliest  ideas  of  the  twin-sisters,  Violet  and 
Annabel,  were  associated  with  a  sumptuously- 
furnished  mansion,  which  was  their  home.  It  was 
situated  in  a  fashionable  Square  at  the  West  End 
of  London  ;  and  Mr.  Lanover's  mode  of  life  seemed 
to  indicate  the  possession  of  considerable  wealth. 
But  from  their  early  infancy  the  sisters  had  an  in- 
stinctive dread  of  theii-  father, — with  a  propoi-- 
tionatc  amount  of  earnest  affection  for  their 
mother.     So  far   as   their   recollections  could  be 


carried  back,  this  poor  motUer  of  their's  suffered    The  position  to  which  the  poor  mother,  with  her 
much  from  her  husband's  brutality :  but  she  en-  ,  two  children,  found  herself  reduced  by  her  hus 


deavoured  to  bear  her  lot  with  as  much  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation  as  she  could  possibly 
summon  to  her  aid.  Mr.  Lanover,  it  appeared, 
was  one  of  the  partners  in  an  eminent  banking- 
house  of  Lombard  Street;  and  he  was  therefore 
absent  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Then  the  children  could  indulge  in  then*  infantile 
sports  without  the  fear  of  being  repressed  or  co- 
erced :  but  the  moment  their  father  returned  home 
at  the  dinner-hour,  they  were  either  hurried  up  to 
the  nursery,  or  else  compelled  to  sit  down  in  the 
parlour  and  remain  perfectly  quiet, — the  slightest 
ebullition  of  that  merriment  which  was  so  natural 
to  their  age,  being  immediately  followed  by  the 
harshest  language  from  Mr.  Lanover — and  perhaps 
blows.  As  time  went  on,  and  their  mental  percep- 
tion grew  clearer  and  keener,  their  yowtg  hearts 


band's  nefarious  deeds,  was  a  most  distressing  one  : 
but  she  nevertheless  maintained  her  fortitude ; — 
and  when  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face,  she 
sought  needle-work, — she  who  had  lived  as  a  lady 
and  possessed  every  luxury, — in  order  to  obtain 
bread  for  her  husband  and  her  daughters. 

For  some  three  or  four  years  it  was  a  desperate 
struggle  which  she  had  to  make,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  morsel  of  food  and  keep  a  roof  over  theii* 
heads.  But  she  toiled  on — and  even  found  time 
to  attend  to  her  children's  education.  During 
that  interval,  however,  there  were  periods  when 
the  family  experienced  the  most  pinching  poverty 
— sometimes  bordering  on  absolute  want :  for  Mrs. 
Lanover  coidd  not  always  obtain  work ;  and  when 
she  did,  it  was  so  poorly  paid.  Nor  even  through- 
out these  severe  trials  had  she  the  consolation  of 


were  frequently  shocked  by  the  treatment  which  receiving  the  gratitude  and  kind  attention  of  that 
their  mother  experienced  at  her  husband's  hands ;  I  husband  for  whom  she  worked  as  well  as  for  their 
and  though  she  evidently  endeavoured  to  conceal  j  little  ones :  adversity  Soured  his  temper  more  and 


from  those  dear  children  the  poignant  bitterness  of 
her  affliction,  they  often  sui'prised  her  in  the 
midst  of  paroxysms  of  grief  and  floods  of  tears. 
The  Lanovers  saw  but  little  society :  the  character 
of  Mr.  Lanover  himself— his  manners — and  his 
appearance,  were  not  calculated  for  social  inter- 
course, nor  to  gather  friends  around  him :  while 
Mrs.  Lanover  had  not  the  power  of  inviting  a 
single  soul  to  the  house  imless  with  the  previous 
consent  of  her  husband.  The  few  yho  did  visit, 
were  half-ruined  noblemen  and  spendthrift  gentle- 
men, who  were  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  Mr. 
Lanover,  and  whose  interest  it  therefore  was  to 
court  him. 

The  sisters  were  about  seven  years  old  when  the 
bank  suddenly  failed — and  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  a  prosecution  for  &aud  was  instituted 
by  several  creditors  against  the  partners, — the  laws 
of  bankruptcy  being  much  more  severe  at  that  time 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  The  prosecution 
failed,  so  far  as  to  procure  the  infliction  of  any 
punishment  upon  the  fraudulent  bankrupts :  but 
its  result  was  the  total  destruction  of  their  charac- 
ters. Mr.  Lanover,  having  been  the  most  active 
member  of  the  firm,  and  the  one  whose  misdeeds 
had  chiefly  tended  to  bring  the  establishment  to 
ruin,  sufi'ered  in  this  respect  even  more  than  his 
associates, — who  did  not  fail  to  charge  him  with 
the  whole  blame  of  the  malversations  and  the  de- 
linquencies in  the  odium  of  which  they  were  made 
the  sharers.  The  consequence  was  that  when  thus 
ruined,  he  had  not  a  single  friend  to  give  him  a 
helping  hand :  his  siunptuous  furniture — his  plate 
and  his  wines — even  to  his  very  wife's  jewellery, 
were  all  swept  away.  The  family  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  house  in  the  West  End  Square,  and 
take  refuge  in  lodgings.  Branded  in  character— 
an  imcertificated  bankrupt — without  sympathy  and 
without  succour — Mr.  Lanover  had  to  reflect  how 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  begin  the  world  anew. 
He  tried  a  variety  of  schemes :  they  failed  one  after 
another ;  and  as  time  passed  on,  the  family  were 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  down  into  the  vortex  of 
distress.  The  tw-in-sisters  never  heard  either  their 
father  or  their  mother  speak  of  any  relations ;  and 
none  ever  visited  them.  Indeed  neither  of  their 
parents  ever  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
familiea  from  which  they  had  respectively  sprung. 


more ;  and  each  successive  calamity  only  tended 
the  more  deeply  to  brutalize  his  disposition.  The 
want  of  that  very  work  for  which  the  poor  lady  so 
often  sought  in  vain  through  many  hours  of  tedious 
wanderings  from  shop  to  shop,  was  made  a  re- 
proach; and  when  she  did  procure  employment, 
the  small  pittance  it  earned  was  frequently  taken 
by  him  to  be  expended  elsewhere,  and  in  ways 
relative  to  which  he  would  give  no  explanation. 

After  a  while — when  the  sisters  were  between 
ten  and  eleven  years  old — Mr.  Lanover  by  some 
means  obtained  a  sufficiency  of  funds  to  open  a 
little  ofiice  as  an  accountant,  a  general  agent,  bill- 
broker,  and  so  forth.  His  character  was  however 
so  much  against  him  that  the  business  he  obtained 
was  small — until  he  suddenly  acquired  ampler 
means  and  took  the  house  in  Great  Hussell  Street. 
By  this  time  his  poor  wife's  health  had  begun  to 
fail :  she  was  no  longer  able  to  work  with  her 
needle ;  and  fortunately  there  was  no  longer  a 
necessity:  for  Mr.  Lanover's  business  as  a  bill- 
broker,  and  agent  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  began  to  thrive.  Still 
some  severe  struggles  were  experienced ;  and  an- 
other year  or  two  elapsed  ere  he  seemed  to  be  at 
all  firmly  established  in  his  new  position.  Mean- 
while i^'s.  Lanover  had  done  her  best  to  give  her 
two  daughters  a  good  education ;  and  as  she  her- 
self had  been  well  brought  up  and  was  highly 
accomplished,  she  was  fully  competent  thus  to  train 
and  rear  them. 

It  is  now  necessai'y  to  observe  that  the  remark- 
able simiUtude  which  existed  between  the  twins 
in  respect  to  their  personal  appearance,  did  not 
extend  to  their  dispositions.  Annabel  was  timid, 
shrinking,  and  bashfuWever  anxious  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  giving  her  father  the  slightest  offence, 
or  of  incurring  those  terrible  invectives  and  brutal 
upbraidings  which*the  most  trivial  circumstance 
would  often  eUcit.  On  the  other  hand,  Violet  was 
of  an  impatient  spirit — haughty  and  petulant— 
and  one  which  never  would  endure  a  wrong  with- 
out rebelling  against  it.  Thus  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
she  ah'eady  began  to  show  her  father  that  she  was 
by  no  means  willing  to  put  up  tamely  with  his 
tyranny :  scenes  of  violence  often  took  place ;  and 
if  he  threatened  to  beat  her,  she  would  snatch  up 
the  fii'st  convenient  object  which  came  to  hand, 
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noi  merely  in  self-defence,  but  with  a  vow  that  if 
he  dared  to  strike  her  she  would  strike  again. 
Vainlj  would  the  poor  mother  sometimes  go  down 
upon  her  knees  and  implore  Violet  to  restrain  her 
fierj'  disposition:  the  girl's  independence  of  spirit 
would  neither  yield  to  the  despotism  of  a  father 
nor  ti  the  prayers  of  the  mother.  Nevertheless, 
in  aU  other  respects,  was  she  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate daughter  towards  the  latter. 

It  was  when  the  twin-sisters  were  a  little  past 
fourteen,  that  an  incident  occurred  which  led  to 
Violet's  removal  from  home.  One  day  Mr.  Lan- 
over  gave  vent  to  a  more  than  usually  impetuous 
storm  of  passion ;  and  as  his  invectives  were  chiefly 
directed  against  Violet,  she  rebelled  aa  usual.  Her 
own  ire  being  desperately  excited,  she  was  neither 
the  mistress  of  her  words  nor  actions ;  and  in  the 
wild  excitement  of  her  rage,  she  flung  at  her  father 
a  bitter  taunt  in  respect  to  his  past  misdeeds,  his 
ru'jied  character,  and  the  criminal  prosecution 
19 


which  had  been  instituted  against  him.  Groaded 
to  fury,  he  flew  at  her  like  a  savage  beast,  and 
struck  her  to  the  floor.  She  sprang  up,  vnth  flash- 
ing  eyes,  burning  cheeks,  and  quivering  frame; 
and  catching  at  a  large  book,  hurled  it  at  him. 
The  scene  was  altogether  terrible ;  and  there  was 
a  moment  when  poor  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Annabel 
both  feared  that  Violet  would  be  murdered  by  her 
infuriate  sire.  The  result  was  however  a  peremp- 
tory command  from  Mr.  Lanover's  lips  that  Violet 
should  quit  the  house  and  never  see  him  more. 
He  declared  that  he  discarded  her — he  threw  her 
off — he  abandoned  her.  Subsequently  however, 
either  through  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
mother,  or  else  through  some  remorse  on  the  part 
of  the  father — a  sort  of  compromise  was  entered 
into,  to  the  effect  that  Violet  should  at  once  be 
sent  away  to  a  boarding-school.  The  arrangement 
was  left  to  Mrs.  Lanover,  with  the  solemn  under- 
standing that  in  les3  than  three  days  Violet  should 
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cease  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  house,  and  that  during 
the  intejval  she  should  not  once  re-appear  in  her 
father's  presence. 

Violet  was  by  no  means  sorry  thus  to  escape 
from  the  sphere  of  the  paternal  tyranny ;  and  Mrs. 
Lanover  lost  no  time  in  finding  a  school  for  her. 
It  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Lanover's  stipulations  that 
the  seminary  to  be  thus  selected  should  be  at  a 
distance  from  London ;  and  one  at  Southampton 
was  accordingly  fixed  upon.  Thither  Violet  was 
removed ;  but  when  her  father  sternly  refused  to 
see  her  ere  she  took  her  departure,  her  separation 
from  her  mother  and  sister  was  deeply  aifecting. 
When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Lanover  told  his  wife 
and  Annabel  that  her  name  must  never  again  be 
mentioned  in  his  hearing — that  he  had  sworn  to 
discard  her — and  that  his  vow  should  be  kept,  with 
the  single  reserve  that  he  would  furnish  his  wife 
with  the  requisite  sum  for  the  girl's  maintenance 
at  school.  While  thus  proclaiming  his  intentions, 
he  worked  himself  up  into  one  of  those  fits  of  un- 
governable rage  which  rendered  him  so  terrible  a 
man  :  and  with  fearful  imprecations  swore  that  if 
his  wife  or  Annabel  ever  dared  to  breathe  the 
Dame  of  Violet  without  those  wails — if  they  ever 
spoke  of  her  lo  a  third  party — if  they  ever  men- 
tioned to  any  new  acquaintance  they  might  form, 
that  there  was  such  a  being  in  existence — he  would 
visit  them  with  all  the  power  of  hia  displeasure. 
Such  conduct  on  his  part  was  a  com^plete  illus- 
tration of  the  man's  hatefully  vindictive  cha- 
racter. 

This  event,  which  caused  the  removal  of  Violet 
from  the  paternal  home,  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1S36 ;  and  it  was  in  September  of 
that  same  year — consequently  some  seven  or  eight 
months  later,  that  I  became  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
Lanover's  house  on  my  abrupt  removal  fi-om  Del- 
mar  Manor.  During  the  six  weeks  I  remained  in 
Great  EusseU  Street,  the  name  of  Violet  was  never 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Lanover  or  Annabel — at  least 
not  in  my  hearing.  No  doubt,  when  the  mother 
and  daughter  were  alone  together,  the  tyrant's 
stern  injunctions  were  disregarded;  and  trem- 
blingly and  whisperingly  they  spoke  of  the  absent 
one,  mingling  their  tears  at  the  thought  of  her 
being  thus  away  from  them.  But  there  were 
more  reasons  than  one  wherefore,  in  my  presence, 
all  allusion  to  Violet  was  carefully  avoided.  In 
the  first  place  there  was  the  dread  of  its  coming 
to  Mr.  Lanover's  ears  that  they  disobeyed  a  com- 
mand which  he  had  uttered  in  so  terrible  a  manner  : 
in  the  second  place  there  was  the  painfulness  of 
speaking  of  one  whose  absence  was  so  much  de- 
plored ;  and  in  the  third  place  there  was  a  very 
natiiraJ  unwiUingnesB  to  give  me  any  farther  proof, 
beyond  what  my  own  actual  experience  taught  me, 
of  Mr.  Lanover's  fiend-hke  disposition.  The  mother 
and  Annabel  could  not  possibly  have  spoken  of 
Violet  without  giving  me  some  explanation  of  her 
absence;  and  they  would  moreover  have  been 
compelled  to  conjure  me  to  keep  the  secret  in- 
violable,— all  of  which  would  have  been  most  pain- 
ful, most  humiliating,  and  most  distressing  to 
the  minds  of  that  amiable  lady  and  her  sweet- 
tempered  daughter.  Thus  was  it  that  during  the 
six  weeks  of  my  sojourn  beneath  i£r.  Lanover's 
roof,  the  name  of  Violet  was  never  breathed  in  my 
hearing ;  and  I  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  such 
6  being's  existence. 

I  now  come  to  the  circumstances  of  that  me- 


morable night  when,  by  Annabel's  intervention 
and  at  her  instigation,  I  fled  from  a  dwellmg  where 
a  terrific  peril  seemed  suddenly  to  menace  me. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  I  was  made  a  pri- 
soner in  my  own  room,  and  that  I  heard  Annabel 
steal  forth  from  her  chamber  after  the  usual  hour 
for  retiring.  It  seems  that  from  some  words  which 
her  father  had  inadvertently  let  drop,  in  the  shape 
of  a  threat  relative  to  myself,  she  had  been  seized 
with  a  fearful  suspicion  that  mischief  was  intended 
me :  so  that  when  a  man  was  admitted  into  the 
house  under  somewhat  mysterious  circumstances, 
she  formed  the  courageous  but  dangerous  resolve 
of  stealing  down  and  listening  at  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  interview  took  place  between  her 
father  and  that  individual.  They  were  speaking 
in  a  very  subdued  tone,  but  in  an  earnest  manner; 
and  she  could  only  catch  a  few  broken  sentences. 
She  however  heard  enough  tc  convince  her  that 
Mr.  Lanover  and  his  vile  accomplice  resolved  upon 
making  away  with  me.  She  learnt,  too,  that  the 
wretch's  name  was  Taddy;  and  from  what  she 
had  previously  heard  me  say  of  him,  she  knew 
that  I  regarded  him  with  an  immense  loathing  and 
horror,  if  not  as  a  mortal  enemy.  The  state  of 
mind  into  which  that  young  creature — then  but 
little  past  fifteen — ^was  thrown,  by  hearing  her 
own  father  thus  deUberately  plotting  and  planning 
the  most  enormous  of  crimes,  may  be  conceived 
but  cannot  be  explained.  No  doubt  the  blood  ran 
cold  in  her  veins :  no  doubt  she  was  for  a  space 
transfixed  with  direst  horror  at  the  door  of  that 
room.  But  she  saw  how  desperate  was  my  posi- 
tion ;  and  a  fortitude  of  which  she  had  scarcely 
believed  herself  capable,  came  to  her  aid.  She 
stole  away  from  the  vicinage  of  the  room  where 
murder  was  thus  being  resolved  upon :  she  went 
straight  to  her  mother's  chamber ;  and  to  her  did 
she  reveal  the  sickening,  harrowing,  horrible  tale. 
Mrs.  Lanover  could  scarcely  beheve  her  ears :  but 
yet  she  knew  that  Annabel  was  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving her ;  and  mustering  up  all  her  own  for- 
titude— thereby  following  her  admirable  daughter's 
example — she  resolved  that  at  any  personal  risk  to 
themselves,  I  should  be  saved.  But  how  ?  My 
clothes  had  been  taken  away  by  Mr.  Lanover  :  my 
room-door  was  locked — and  the  key  had  likewise 
remained  in  his  keeping.  In  respect  to  the  gar- 
ments, a  plan  was  promptly  hit  upon, — it  being 
determined  that  female  raiment  should  be  fur- 
nished to  enable  me  to  effect  my  flight.  The 
great  difficulty  was  therefore  in  respect  to  the  key. 
Suddenly  Annabel  recollected  that  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Taddy,  her  father  had  been  drinking  wine 
in  the  front  parlour :  it  was  just  possible  that  he 
might  have  left  the  key  on  the  mantel  or  the  table 
there.  Again  she  stole  down  stairs ;  and  her  joy 
may  be  conceived  when  she  found  the  object  of 
her  search  upon  the  table.  She  returned  to  her 
mother, — stealing  up  the  stau's  like  a  spirit,  and 
trembling  with  the  cruellest  terror  lest  her  move- 
ments should  be  overheard  in  the  room  below. 
Mrs.  Lanover  then  gave  Annabel  a  sum  of  money 
wherewith  to  present  me ;  and  being  herself  too 
ill  to  leave  her  couch  and  take  any  active  part  in 
the  matter,  she  was  compelled  to  trust  the  manage- 
ment of  the  proceeding  to  her  daughter.  I  need 
not  recapitulate  the  incidents  which  followed,  as 
the  reader  is  aware  how  my  escape  was  effected. 

After  Annabel  had  seen  me  safe  from  the  house 
she  stole  back  *^o  her  mother's  chamber.     There 
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tbey  deliberated— at  the  same  time  mingling  their 
tears  of  soul-harrowing  grief— what  course  they 
shoxUd  adopt  to  shield  themselves  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Mr.  Lanovcr.  It  was  impossible  to 
think  of  taking  the  key  down  stairs  again,  and 
placing  it  where  Annabel  had  found  it :  it  would 
likewise  be  apparent  to  Mr.  Lanover  that  without 
my  clothes  I  could  not  possibly  have  eflected  my 
escape  unless  succoured  by  some  one  inside  the 
house.  That  the  servants  would  have  rendered 
such  aid,  Mr.  Lanover  would  not  for  an  instant 
suspect ;  and  thus  the  mother  and  daughter  well 
knew  that  his  thoughts  would  at  once  settle  upon 
them.  They  themselves  spoke  seriously  of  quit- 
ting the  house :  for  how  could  they  possibly  thence- 
forth regard,  the  one  as  a  husband — the  other 
as  a  father,  a  man  whom  they  now  knew  to  be 
capable  of  the  blackest  crime  ?  But  Mrs.  Lanover 
was  chained  by  illness  to  her  couch ;  and  moreover, 
she  dreaded  lest  a  removal  from  her  husband's 
abode  wovdd  entail  the  direst  poverty  upon  Anna- 
bel and  Violet :  for  that  Mr.  Lanover  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  provide  them  with  funds,  or 
continue  to  furnish  the  means  of  maintaining 
Violet  at  school,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  bewildering  reflections  and  pain- 
ful deliberations,  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Annabel  heard 
footsteps  ascending  the  stairs :  there  were  two 
persons — they  knew  them  to  be  Mr.  Lanover  and 
Taddy — and  the  room  which  I  had  so  recently  left, 
was  cautiously  entered.  What  those  two  men 
thought  or  said — what  they  felt — and  how  they 
looked,  on  finding  the  room  unoccupied,  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  They  remained  not  there  many 
minutes :  they  descended — and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  they  went  out  together.  Mr.  Lanover 
remained  away  for  the  rest  of  the  night :  but 
whether  in  search  of  me — whether  in  deliberation 
with  his  accomplice — or  whether  engaged  in  any 
other  pursuit,  could  only  be  surmised  by  his 
wretched  wife  and  daughter,  who  passed  that 
sleepless  night  together.  In  the  morning  he  re- 
turned at  breakfast-time  :  he  said  not  a  syllable  of 
what  had  taken  place  :  he  did  not  allude  to  it — he 
did  not  mention  my  name :  but  his  demeanour 
towards  Annabel  was  that  of  a  wild  beast  filled 
with  a  terrible  rage  which  was  nevertheless  sub- 
dued and  controlled.  Some  days  elapsed  ere  he 
saw  his  wife,  she  being  confined  to  her  bed ;  and 
when  she  was  well  enough  to  come  down  stairs 
again,  he  was  equally  reserved  in  his  conduct 
towards  her — but  equally  morose — and  in  that 
mood  when  the  hxmian  heart  resembles  a  mine 
which  needs  but  the  faintest  spark  to  make  it 
explode.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  his  terrible  in- 
tention towards  myself  had  been  penetrated ;  and 
vile  and  unscrupulous  though  he  were,  he  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  uttering  a  single  word  of  invec- 
tive or  of  upbraiding — of  menace  or  of  abuse — 
which  might  lead  his  wife  and  daughter  to  pro- 
claim their  knowledge  that  he  was  a  miu'derer  in 
design,  if  not  in  fact. 

Thus  several  days  passed;  and  not  a  syllable 
was  breathed  by  that  man  in  respect  to  me.  But 
now  a  new  calamity  fell  upon  the  heads  of  IVIrs. 
Lanover  and  Annabel.  The  schoolmistress  at 
Southampton  wrote  up  to  convey  the  astounding 
and  distressing  intelligence  that  Violet  had  disap- 
peared; and  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
suspect  she  had  been  enticed  away  by  two  femaleu 


with  whom  she  had  been  seen  in  earnest  con- 
versation the  day  previous  to  her  flight.  Who 
those  females  were,  the  schoolmistress  knew  not. 
Violet  had  been  severely  reprimanded,  and  ordered 
to  keep  her  chamber  as  a  punishment,  for  issuing 
forth  alone  from  the  precincts  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  for  talking  with  strangers.  She  had 
fled  during  the  night ;  and  not  the  slightest  trace 
could  be  obtained  of  her.  Mrs.  Lanover  and  An- 
nabel were  almost  distracted  at  this  intelligence  : 
and  when  the  letter  which  conveyed  it,  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Lanovcr,  he  flew  into  a  fui;ious 
passion,  venting  all  his  wrath  upon  those  who 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  totally  innocent  of  any 
share  or  complicity  in  the  occurrence.  He  now 
declared  that  it  was  all  the  mother's  fault  that 
Violet  had  been  sent  away  from  home— that  she 
(Mrs.  Lanover)  had  not  properly  cui-bed  her 
daughter's  spirit,  and  had  encouraged  her  to  give 
way  to  those  rebollioua  demonstrations  which  led 
to  her  removal  to  Southampton.  Then  he  turned 
round  upon  poor  Annabel, — accusing  her  likewise 
of  having  fostered  that  spirit  on  the  part  of  her 
sister;  and  thus  did  the  ill-conditioned  monster 
pour  forth  the  vials  of  his  infoi-iate  feelings  upon 
the  heads  of  the  innocent.  In  his  mad  ravings  he 
let  out  that  he  had  intended  in  about  six  months' 
time  to  have  Violet  home  again, — his  2>ni-poso 
being  to  seek  eligible  matches  in  due  course  for 
both  his  daughters.  Finally  he  set  ofi"  to  South- 
ampton to  make  all  possible  inquiries  concerning 
Violet,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  route  she 
had  taken.  He  remained  away  for  about  a  fort- 
night,— never  once  writing  to  his  wife  the  whole 
time ;  but  leaving  her  and  Annabel  in  the  most 
painful  suspense.  On  his  return,  they  saw  imme- 
diately by  his  manner  and  his  words,  that  his 
search  had  been  fruitless  ;  and  again  did  he  vent 
all  the  fui-y  of  his  wi-ath  upon  those  guiltless 
heads.  The  disappearance  of  Violet,  and  the  har- 
rowing conjectures  which  were  necessarily  con- 
nected therewith,  proved  the  source  of  the  bitterest 
affliction  which  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Annabel  had 
ever  yet  known. 

But  in  working  out  this  narrative,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  take  a  temporary  leave  of  those 
unhappy  beings,  and  foUow  the  footsteps  of  Violet. 
The  school  at  which  she  had  been  placed,  was 
one  where  a  most  rigid  discipline  was  exercised — a 
discipline  which  frequently  merged  into  downi-ight 
tyranny ;  and  this  treatment  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unreseuted  by  one  of  Violet's  impatient  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  The  consequence  was  that  her 
position  became  a  most  uncomfortable  one — the 
more  so  as  it  was  utterly  useless  to  appeal  to  her 
parents  to  remove  her  elsewhere :  for  she  knew 
that  no  such  appeal  would  be  received  by  her 
father,  even  if  she  could  so  far  himible  herself  as 
to  make  it — while  on  the  other  hand,  her  mother 
had  not  the  power  to  act  of  her  own  free  will  in 
the  matter.  On  several  occasions  Violet,  in  total 
contravention  of  the  school's  regulations,  wandered 
forth  from  the  garden  into  some  adjacent  fields; 
and  for  these  derelictions  she  was  frequently 
punished.  But  she  longed  to  be  free ;  and  chas- 
tisement only  rendered  her  all  the  more  impatient 
of  control,  without  breaking  her  of  her  rebellious 
habits.  In  one  of  those  wanderings  she  fell' in 
with  a  couple  of  females  belonging  to  a  troop  of 
itinerant    performers    temporarily  sojourning   at 
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Southampton.  They  got  into  conversation  with 
her :  they  spoke  to  her  of  the  pleasures  of  the  life 
they  led — the  variety  of  scenes  which  they  beheld 
— the  applause  which  greeted  them  at  the  theatres 
where  they  performed — and  the  constant  novelty 
and  excitement  which  belonged  to  their  roving 
state  of  existence.  Violet,  with  a.  headstrong  dis- 
position, was  thoroughly  inexperienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  world :  she  was  of  a  lofty  spirit  and  of  im- 
petuous character,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  perils 
into  which  such  attributes  might  lead  her.  She 
received  as  gospel  every  word  which  the  two 
actresses  uttered;  and  she  w:as  at  once  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  that  free,  independent,  roving 
life  which  was  depicted  to  her  in  such  fascinating 
colours.  Nevertheless,  she  thought  of  home — or 
rather  of  two  beings  there, — her  mother  and  An- 
nabel :  and  the  recollection  of  their  beloved  images 
held  her  back.  On  that  occasion  she  gave  no  de- 
cisive answer  to  the  two  actresses ;  but  merely  pro- 
mised to  find  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  again 
on  the  morrow. 

On  the  following  day  she  stole  forth  again  from 
the  precincts  of  the  seminary;  and  was  speedily 
joined  by  the  two  women.    This  time  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  flashily-dressed  man,  who  was 
introduced  to  Violet  as  the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany.    He  no  doubt  came  to  see  whether  the  re- 
presentations which  had  been  made  to  him  by  his 
two  actresses,  were  perfectly  correct,  and  that  the  j 
young  maiden  was  indeed  the  rare  specimen  of 
seraphic  loveliness,  aerial   lightness,  and   sylphid 
grace  she  had  no  doubt  been  described  to  him. 
That  he  must  have  at  once  coincided  with  the 
views  of  the  two  women  in  foreseeing  that  Violet 
would  prove  an  immense  acquisition  to  his  dramatic 
corps,  may  of  course  be  surmised.     Violet  fancied 
him  to  be  an  elegantly-dressed  and  most  agreeable 
man :    the  theatrical  trinkets  with  which  he  was 
bedizened,  she  took  for  real  solid  jewellery;  and 
she  conceived  his  bowings  and  scrapings,  his  bland 
smiles  and  his  inflated  speeches,  to  be  the  evidences 
of  polished  gentility.     She  had  been  taught  danc- 
ing at  school,  and  was  already  a  proficient  in  the 
art :  for  where  the  mind  is  passionately  attached 
to  a  particular  accomplishment,  and  there  is  a  taste 
for  it,  a  degree  of  perfection  is  soon  attained.   The 
manager  and  the  actresses  gleaned  from  her  that 
she  was  thus  skilled;    and  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact  no  doubt  made  them  resolve  to  obtain  at  any 
risk  the  services  of  so  lovely  a  creature,  whose 
sylph-like  appearance  alone  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  startling  efi'ect  upon  the  stage.  To  be  brief, 
Violet    yielded    to    their    representations  —  fell 
into  their  views — and  accepted  their  proposals. 
Thoughts  of  home  were  so  far  banished  from  her 
mind,  that  while  she  endeavoured  to  throw  into 
the   background   those   two   loved  images  which 
should  have  prompted  a  negative  to  the  cajolery  of 
the  beguilers, — she  prominently  brought  forward 
that  other  dreaded  and  almost  hated  image,  the 
bare  recollection  of  which  was  sufficient  to  lead  to 
an  affirmative. 

On  the  following  day  she  met  the  two  actresses 
again,  and  this  time  they  were  not  accompanied  by 
the  manager.  The  present  interview  was  to  settle 
the  arrangements  for  her  flight ;  and  these  were 
made.  On  re-entering  the  seminary  after  this  in- 
terview, she  was  accused  of  having  been  out  and  of 
having  spoken  to  strangers ;  and  she  was  ordered 


to  her  own  room  as  a  punishment.  But  little 
recked  Violet  for  the  upbraidings  she  thus  re- 
ceived,  and  the  penalty  which  her  fault  had  en- 
tailed: for  she  felt  that  she  stood  upon  tho 
threshold  of  freedom.  Indeed,  if  anything  had 
been  required  to  strengthen  her  resolve  in  what 
she  considered  the  accomplishment  of  her  self- 
emancipation,  it  would  have  been  those  upbraidings 
and  that  chastisement.  At  midnight  she  stole 
forth  from  the  seminary — that  young  creature  of 
little  more  than  fifteen — and  joined  the  two  women 
who  were  waiting  for  her  at  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment. A  sort  of  covered  spring  cart  was  ready 
at  a  little  distance ;  and  in  this  vehicle  did  Violet 
and  her  companions  journey  to  some  town  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  distant,  whither  the  remainder  of 
the  company  had  repaired  on  the  day  previous. 

And  now  commenced  Violet's  theatrical  career. 
She  retained  her  Christian  name,  the  manager  as- 
suring her  it  was  a  most  captivating  one  ;  but  she 
altered  the  surname  for  that  of  Mortimer.  She  did 
not  make  her  first  appearance  until  the  company 
was  at  least  a  hundred  miles  away  from  South- 
ampton ;  and  thus  all  trace  of  her  was  lost,  when 
her  father  journeyed  to  that  town  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  his  fugitive  daughter.  The  manager 
was  a  married  man ;  and  his  wife  was  considered 
to  be  a  respectable  woman.  They  took  Violet  to 
live  entirely  with  them, — keeping  her  as  much 
apart  as  possible  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 
They  foresaw  that  she  woxild  prove  a  star  of  im- 
mense attraction ;  and  they  wished  to  retain  her  as 
much  as  they  could  under  their  own  influence,  and 
prevent  her  from  forming  any  connexion  which, 
at  the  caprice  of  another  individual,  might  sever 
her  from  their  troop  and  take  her  over  to  some 
rival  itinerant  company.  Perhaps,  too,  there  might 
have  been  a  certain  amount  of  proper  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  manager's  wife — if  not  on  that  of 
the  manager  himself — in  respect  to  the  care  which 
ought  to  be  taken  of  a  young,  inexperienced,  and 
unsuspicious  creature  who  had  been  beguiled  away 
from  a  seminary.  But  whatever  the  motives,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Violet  was  guarded  with  as  much 
jealous  vigilance  as  could  possibly  be  exercised 
under  the  circumstances;  and  as  she  lived  alto- 
gether with  the  manager  and  his  wife,  it  was  not 
immediately  that  she  became  exposed  to  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  the  career  on  which  she  had 
entered,  or  that  she  had  to  experience  any  of  its 
struggles  and  ups  and  downs. 

Having  for  two  or  three  weeks  gone  through  a 
proper  course  of  training  for  theatrical  dancing— 
and  having  applied  herself  to  the  study  with  the 
unwearying  zeal  of  an  absolute  passion  —  she 
quickly  became  proficient ;  or  at  all  events  suffi- 
ciently so  to  make  her  appearance  upon  the  board* 
of  a  provincial  theatre.  Her  success  was  great ; 
and  the  local  press  spoke  rapturously  of  her.  The 
exquisite  beauty  of  her  person — the  radiant  love- 
liness of  her  countenance — the  sylphid  symmetry 
of  her  shape — the  statue-like  modelling  of  her 
limbs — together  with  the  elegance  and  grace  of 
her  movements,  more  natural  than  acquired,— -all 
combined  to  render  her  a  star  of  great  attraction 
and  ensure  her  triumph.  The  manager's  treasury 
quickly  experienced  the  advantage;  and  as  liia 
profits  were  thus  considerable,  he  was  enabled  to 
provide  his  heroine  with  such  comforts  and  even 
luxiu:ies  at  the  inns  where  thoy  stopped  in  the  pro- 
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Tincial  towns,  that  the  representations  originally 
made  to  induce  her  to  leave  school,  were  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  realized. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  manager  and  his  wife  could  shield  Violet  Mor- 
timer from  those  evil  influences  already  alluded  to. 
When  behind  the  scenes,  she  was  frequently  sub- 
ject to  the  libertine  addresses  of  gay  and  dissipated 
young  men  who  obtained  access  thither,  and  whom 
the  manager  could  not  possibly  shut  out,  for  fear 
lest  a  cabal  should  be  formed  against  him.  More- 
over, Violet  frequently  beheld  scenes  betwixt  other 
actresses  and  some  of  those  rakish  interlopers — her 
ear,  too,  frequently  caught  language,  which  gra- 
dually imdermined  the  natural  purity  of  her 
thoughts ;  and  she  had  not  been  many  weeks  in. 
her  new  career,  when — with  the  age  of  a  girl,  and 
still  with  the  chastity  of  one— she  had  the  expe- 
riences of  a  woman.  But  I  will  not  keep  the  nar- 
rative  lingering  over  this  painful  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  it  was  imder  such  evil  auspices  as  these 
that  the  company  arrived  at  that  town  in  Devon- 
shire where  I  was  destined  to  behold  Violet  upon 
the  stage  and  to  take  her  for  Annabel.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  January,  1837 — just  three  months  after 
her  flight  from  school — that  Violet  appeared  in 
tfaat  town.  I  need  not  recapitulate  incidents 
which  have  already  been  fully  detailed:  but  I 
must  give  a  few  succinct  explanations.  The  reader 
wiM  recollect  how  I  passed  behind  the  scenes,  and 
how  I  beheld  Violet  listening  to  the  guileful 
language  which  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  was 
J  breathing  in  her  ear.  This  was  the  second  time 
he  had  sought  her  there.  On  the  preceding 
evening  he  had  introduced  himself  to  her — and 
had  hinted  at  certain  overtures :  but  on  this 
second  occasion  his  language  was  bolder.  He 
spoke  of  his  wealth — of  his  power  to  surround  her 
with  all  the  elegances  and  luxuries  of  life :  he 
laughed  to  scorn  the  shackles  of  the  marriage 
ceremony :  he  declared  that  he  could  love  well  and 
fondly  in  a  state  of  freedom — but  that  under  the 
influence  of  rivetted  bonds,  a  man's  affection  in- 
variably cooled  down  as  if  at  the  contact  of  chilling 
iron  chains.  Violet  listened :  she  was  dazzled  by 
his  joSers ;  and  yet  she  did  not  at  once  give  tiirn 
encouragement.  Her  answer  was  postponed.  He 
left  her ;  and  then  I  accosted  that  fair  creature 
whom  I  believed  to  be  Annabel.  By  this  name 
did  I  address  her :  and  no  wonder  was  it  that  she 
started — no  wonder  that  she  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  and  that  she  fled  precipitately.  A  thousand 
emotions  had  been  all  in  an  instant  excited  in  her 
bosom.  The  images  of  her  mother  and  sister — 
those  images  which  for  months  past  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  banish  from  her  mental  view — were 
vividly  conjured  up  in  a  moment :  remorse,  anguish, 
shame,  despair,  and  a  strong  yearning  to  behold 
once  again  that  affectionate  mother  and  that  loved 
sister,  agitated  in  her  heart.  She  hurried  to  her 
dressing-room.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I 
sent  in  my  name,  begging  to  see  her  once  more. 
For  a  moment  she  was  inclined  to  grant  my  re- 
quest, and  learn  how  it  was  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  her  sister  whose  name  had  been  thrown  at 
her,  and  for  whom  she  naturally  fancied  she  had 
been  taken.  But  she  felt  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  retrograde  from  the 
career  in  which  she  had  entered.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  dazzling  overtures  so  recently  made  to  her  by 


the  dissipated  young  Baronet,  intervened  with  an 
influence  like  that  of  the  genius  of  evU ;  and  her 
mind  was  speedily  made  up.  She  would  see  no 
one  who  could  speak  to  her  of  the  past — that  past 
over  which  she  dared  not  retrospect,  and  whence 
she  felt  it  was  her  destiny  to  avert  her  eyes  in 
order  to  keep  them  fixed  only  upon  the  future. 
She  accordingly  sent  out  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  she  declined  seeing  me,  and  that  she  knew 
not  the  name  of  Joseph  Wilmot — which  was  in- 
deed the  truth. 

A  few  days  afterwards  she  fled  with  Sir  Mal- 
colm Wavenham,  leaving  the  manager  and  his 
troop  in  perfect  consternation  and  dismay  at  her 
sudden  disappearance.  The  Baronet  bore  his  prize 
to  Wavenham  Park,  which  was  situated  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  village  of  Charlton.  There 
he  kept  his  word,  so  far  as  the  surrounding  her 
with  aU  luxuries  and  elegances — making  her  the 
mistress  of  his  extensive  establishment — gratifying 
her  slightest  whims  and  caprices — and  taking  a 
pride  in  decking  her  with  the  costliest  garments 
and  the  most  expensive  jewels.  He  taught  her  to 
ride  on  horseback ;  and  the  most  beautiful  steeds 
were  purchased  for  her  use.  But  Violet  was  not 
altogether  happy :  indeed  the  happiness  which  she 
did  experience,  was  merely  an  unnatural  excite- 
ment of  the  spirits  at  certain  times,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  intervals  of  despondency.  She  frequently 
thought  of  her  mother  and  sister  :  her  growing  ex- 
perience of  the  world  made  her  aware  of  the  im- 
mense errors  she  had  committed— first  in  leaving 
her  school  to  appear  upon  the  public  stage,  and 
subsequently  in  abandoning  herself  to  Sir  Malcolm 
Wavenham.  She  longed  to  write  to  her  mother 
or  to  Annabel :  but  she  dared  not.  What  could 
she  say  to  them  ?  Proclaim  her  disgrace — parade 
the  siunptuousness  of  the  home  of  her  dishonour- 
able choice — and  thus  prove  to  them  that  she  was 
lost  ?  No  :  better  far  to  leave  them  in  suspense 
and  uncertainty  as  to  her  fate ! — better  even  to 
suffer  them  to  think  she  was  dead,  than  thus  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  very  worst !  But  her 
thoughts  of  those  loved  ones,  and  her  regrets  at 
the  false  step  she  had  taken,  were  not  the  only 
sources  of  Violet's  imhappiness.  She  had  not  been 
many  months  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Wavenham,  when  her  eyes  began  to  open  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  unfaithful  to  her :  she  obtained 
unquestionable  proofs  of  his  depravity  elsewhere; 
and  though  he  continued  to  surround  her  with  all 
luxuries,  and  to  minister  to  her  slightest  wants, 
she  found  that  she  had  really  no  hold  upon  his  af- 
fections— that  he  was  volatile — fond  of  variety  in 
his  amours — and  that  he  was  now  reaching  that 
point  at  which  a  man  frequently  retains  a  beauti- 
ful mistress  to  make  a  parade  of  her,  in  order  to 
flatter  his  own  vanity,  rather  than  as  an  object  of 
companionship  and  love.  Violet's  spirit  was  not 
likely  to  endure  with  tameness  this  conduct  on  his 
part :  she  upbraided  him  bitterly :  he  vowed  that 
her  accusations  were  false,  and  that  she  was  a  prey 
to  an  imwarranted  jealousy.  She  said  no  more 
upon  that  occasion — but  determined  to  keep  upon 
the  watch. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  memorable  day  in  my 
narrative — the  23rd  of  Jime,  1837, — five  months 
having  by  this  time  elapsed  since  Violet  became 
the  mistress  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham.  On  that 
day,  be  it  remembered, — when  on  a  visit  to  Charl- 
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ton  Tillage,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  poor 
Eate  AUen,  and  also  relative  to  Miss  Delmar,  I 
beheld  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  and  Violet,  at- 
tended by  a  groom,  dash,  past  on  horseback.  Still 
believing  her  to  be  Annabel,  I  called  out  her 
name.  It  appears — though  I  knew  it  not  at  the 
time — that  she  did  hear  me — she  did  recognise  me 
at  once  as  the  same  who  had  accosted  her  at  the 
theatre.  She  however  swept  by  without  appearing 
either  to  hear  or  to  notice  me :  she  even  forced 
herself  to  talk  gaily  and  blithely  to  her  companion, 
though  the  mention  of  her  sister's  name  had  made 
the  worm  of  remorse  uncoil  in  her  bosom  and  fix 
its  fangs  upon  her  heart's  most  sensitive  chord. 

On  returning  to  "Wavenham  Park,  she  ascer- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  day — both  by  a  letter 
which  Sh*  Malcolm  accidentally  left  lying  about, 
and  by  overhearing  some  verbal  message  which  he 
sent  by  a  faithful  valet, — that  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment for  that  same  evening  in  the  village  of  Charl- 
ton— an  appointment  which  was  little  flattering 
to  the  pride  or  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  Violet. 
She  said  not  a  word:  she  suffered  him  not  to  perceive 
she  knew  what  was  going  on ;  but  she  resolved  to 
watch  his  movements — to  unmask  him — and  to  ful- 
minate her  wrath  against  her  rustic  rival.  He  stated 
that  he  was  going  out  to  dinner :  and  that  it  was 
very  probable  he  should  pass  the  night  at  the  house 
of  the  friend  whose  hospitality  he  was  to  enjoy. 
Violet  kept  her  coimtenance — and  the  Baronet 
went  forth.  She  knew  very  well  that,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  he  would  go  and  dine  vrith  the 
friend  whom  he  had  named,  and  who  Uved  close 
by  Charlton — and  that  he  would  also  remain  there 
until  past  ten  o'clock.  At  about  that  hour  she 
issued  from  the  mansion.  The  night  was  serenely 
beautiful  and  brilliantly  starUt,  as  the  reader  will 
remember  I  described  it  to  be  when  I  visited  the 
churchyard  on  that  same  memorable  Midsummer 
Eve.  Indeed  the  weather  was  so  genial  that 
Violet  retained  the  light  summer-dress  which  she 
had  assumed  when  returning  from  her  ride ;  and 
her  shawl  was  also  of  a  light  colour.  These  facts 
were  mentioned,  with  aU  other  minute  details,  in 
that  narrative  of  her's  which  has  furnished  ma- 
terials for  the  chapter  which  I  am  now  writing. 

She  reached  Charlton  at  about  eleven  o'clock, — 
the  village  being  but  the  distance  of  a  pleasant 
walk  from  Wavenham  Pai-k,  She  watched  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling  which  she  expected 
to  see  Sir  Malcolm  enter  :  but  the  time  passed  on 
— and  he  appeared  not.  It  will  be  as  well  here  to 
observe  that  the  joviality  of  the  party  whom  he 
met  at  his  friend's  house,  led  him  on  to  such  an 
excessive  use  of  the  bottle,  that  he  became  inca- 
pable of  keeping  his  appointment  elsewhere.  It 
was  close  upon  midnight  when  Violet  decided  upon 
giving  up  the  watch,  and  returning  home.  She 
knew  that  there  was  a  short  cut  thi-ough  the 
churchyard  :  and  having  no  superstitious  fears, 
she  hesitated  not  to  take  it.  But  upon  entering 
that  churchyard,  thoughts  of  a  solemn  contexture 
arose  in  her  mind.  Only  a  few  hours  back  her 
sister's  name,  thrown  forth  from  my  lips,  had 
smitten  her  ear  :  it  had  gone  down  into  her  heart 
with  the  force  of  a  remorse.  She  thought  too  of 
her  mother;  and  as  she  beheld  the  turf-covered 
graves  aroimd,  and  the  tombstones  seeming 
ghastly  in  the  starlight,  indescribable  emotions  rose 
up  in  her  bosom  :  for  she  said  to  herself  that  her 


disappearance,  the  uncertainty  of  what  had  become 
of  her— or  perhaps  even  worse,  the  knowledge  of 
what  Jiad  become  of  her — might  have  sent  down 
that  loving  mother  of  her's  heartbroken  to  the 
grave !  She  seated  herself  on  a  flat  tombstone, 
and  wept  bitterly.  Her  soul  was  in  the  excru- 
ciations of  poignant  remorse  :  profoundly  did  she 
repent  the  past :  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
recall  it ;  and  her  mental  tortures  were  aggravated 
by  the  conviction  that  she  had  abandoned  her- 
self to  a  man  who  appreciated  not  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made,  but  who  recompensed  it  with 
the  ingratitude  of  infidelity.  "While  she  sat  there, 
upom  the  tombstone,  she  felt  an  inclination  to 
pray — an  inclination  which  she  had  not  experi- 
enced for  a  long,  long  time  past.  It  was  while 
in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  beheld  two  men  ap- 
proaching,  both  of  them  carrying  masons'  tools. 
They  were  at  first  startled,  and  even  frightened 
on  beholding  her  there, — looking  Uke  a  spirit  in 
her  Hght  dress,  as  she  sat  upon  the  tombstone : 
but  she  spoke  to  them — and  they  then  recognised 
her  as  the  young  lady  who  dwelt  at  "Wavenham 
Park.  It  appeared  that  one  was  the  sexton — the 
other  a  mason — and  that  a  vault  was  to  be  that 
night  opened  in  the  church,  to  receive  the  remains 
of  a  scion  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
who  was  to  be  buried  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
The  fimeral  had  for  some  reason  been  accelerated 
a  day  earlier  than  was  originally  intended;  and 
the  notice  of  this  change  had  only  been  sent  to 
the  sexton  at  a  late  hour  on  this  particular  even- 
ing.  He  could  not  immediately  find  the  mason 
who  was  wont  to  assist  him  on  such  occasions  as 
this ;  and  hence  their  visit  to  the  church  when  it 
was  so  closely  bordering  upon  midnight.  These 
explanations  were  given  by  the  garrulous  sexton 
to  Violet ;  and  of  course  the  reader  wiU  imderstand 
that  the  scene  which  I  am  describing  must  have 
taken  place  on  one  side  of  the  church,  while  I  was 
advancing  towards  it  on  the  other  side. 

Violet  was  a  singular  being ;  her  mind  was  of 
no  ordinary  contexture;  and  she  was  in  one  of 
those  moods,  from  the  circumstances  already  ex- 
plained, which  rendered  such  a  mind  as  her's 
strangely,  wildly  fanciful.  She  had  longed  to 
pray : — for  many,  many  months  no  prayer  had 
passed  her  lips :  she  thought  it  would  soothe  and 
solace  her  now ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  species  of 
homage  to  those  recollections  of  the  past  which 
were  associated  with  a  mother  who  had  reared  her 
in  that  religious  and  virtuous  path  from  which 
she  had  strayed.  She  intimated  to  the  sexton 
that  she  would  enter  the  church  with  him;  and 
the  fee  which  she  shpped  into  his  hand,  prevented 
him  from  putting  any  impertinent  questions. 
Doubtless  he  thought  it  a  whim  or  caprice  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady :  at  all  events,  he  had  no 
remonstrance  to  offer.  The  church-door  was 
opened — and  Violet  passed  into  the  edifice,  which, 
though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Park,  she  now 
visited  for  the  first  time.  The  moonlight  was 
streaming  in  full  through  the  windows, — making 
the  place  look  so  bright  and  so  silvery  cold,  and 
rendering  every  object  completely  visible.  Violet 
observed  in  which  direction  the  sexton  and  his 
companion  proceeded,  and  she  went  in  another. 
As  she  passed  along  the  aisle,  it  struck  her  that 
she  observed  some  one  looking  through  a  window ; 
and  she  tm'ned  her  countenance  towards  that  case- 
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ment.  According  to  her  own  belief,  the  indivi- 
dual fled  with  a  cry  of  alarm :  but  this  apparent 
disappearance  was,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  I  fell  down  senseless.  She 
took  no  farther  notice  of  the  incident,  and  after 
remaining  in  the  church  for  some  little  while,  sped 
back  to  "Wavenham  Park.  On  the  following  day 
she  very  candidly  told  Sir  Malcolm  how  she  had 
gone  forth  to  watch  him ;  for  she  thought  that  he 
might  hear  it  whispered  that  she  had  been  seen  at 
the  midnight  hour  in  the  village — and  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  suppose  that  she  had  any  other 
purpose  in  view  than  the  one  which  had  really  taken 
her  thither.  Then  was  it  that  she  learnt  how  the 
Baronet  had  remained  all  night  at  his  friend's 
house :  for  he  vowed  and  protested  that  so  far 
from  having  any  appointment  to  keep,  he  had  en- 
joyed himself  so  thoroughly  as  to  pass  the  bounds 
of  moderation. 

The  narrative  must  now  return  to  Violet's  rela- 
tives in  London.  Many  months  had  elapsed  since 
they  learnt  the  intelligence  of  her  disappearance 
from  the  boarding-school  at  Southampton;  and 
during  this  interval  they  had  received  not  any 
tidings  of  her.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Annabel  were  both  a  prey 
to  the  utmost  suspense  on  Violet's  account;  and 
they  did  even  sometimes  think  that  she  must  be 
dead,  inasmuch  as  she  had  never  sent  them  a  single 
lirvc ;  nor  had  Mr.  Lanover  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  slightest  clue  as  to  what  had  become  of  her.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  September  of  that  same  year — 
namely,  1837 — that  Mr.  Lanover  one  day  informed 
Annabel  that  she  was  to  make  preparations  to 
accompany  him  in  a  journey  upon  which  he  should 
set  out  on  the  following  morning.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  with  so  much  abruptness  that  both 
Annabel  and  her  mother  were  not  merely  sur- 
prised, but  even  alarmed:  for  Mr.  Lanover,  in- 
stead of  volunteering  the  least  explanation,  had 
put  on  his  hat  and  immediately  quitted  the  house. 
Annabel's  mother  was  very  iU  at  the  time :  indeed 
she  bad  been  getting  worse  and  worse  ever  since 
that  period  when  two  blows  struck  her,  the  one  so 
closely  following  the  other — I  mean  the  knowledge 
that  her  husband  had  meditated  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, and  the  disappearance  of  Violet.  She  herself, 
being  thus  very  ill,  could  not  have  xmdertaken  a 
journey,  even  if  she  had  been  asked — but  she  was 
Tiot  :  Annabel  was  to  go  alone  with  her  father. 
The  mother  and  daughtci"  naturally  bewildered 
themselves  in  conjectures  as  to  what  the  object  of 
the  journey  could  be :  but  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion — and  equally  impossible  [ 
for  Annabel  to  think  of  remonstrating  with  her  I 
father  against  being  taken  away  from  her  mother  [ 
while  the  latter  stood  in  so  much  need  of  her  ^ 
ministrations  and  attentions.  Accordingly  she  set 
off  with  Mr.  Lanover  on  the  following  morning ; 
and  on  reaching  the  coach-office,  they  took  their 
places  in  a  stage  bound  for  Exeter.  Throughout 
the  journey  Mr.  Lanover  gave  not  a  syllable  of 
explanation  to  Annabel  as  to  his  motive  in  under-  J 
taking  it :  and  she  dared  not  question  him.  They  ' 
arrived  at  Exeter,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  a 
Becond-rate  hotel.  On  the  day  after  they  reached 
that  city,  Mr.  Lanover  bade  Annabel  dress  herself 
in  her  best  apparel,  and  accompany  him  to  make  a  ' 
call  upon  a  family  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  in- 
troducing her.     They  set  out  together — and  pre- 1 


sently  stopped  in  front  of  a  handsome  haberdashery 
shop,  over  the  door  of  which  shone  the  name  of 
Dobbins  in  large  gilt  letters.  Mr.  Lanover  bade 
Annabel  wait  outside  for  a  few  moments  while  he 
entered  first. 

It  was  during  the  brief  interval  the  young  lady 
was  thus  waiting  for  her  father,  that  I  suddenly 
encountered  her,  as  described  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
She  was  delighted  to  see  me;  and  I,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  Annabel  and 
Violet,  addressed  her  in  those  terms  which  were 
duly  recorded  in  their  place,  and  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  dear  to  me  under  any  circum- 
stances in  which  she  might  be  placed.  She  was 
naturally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  I  meant 
by  so  singular  a  mode  of  expression :  but  stiU 
more  bewildered  was  she  when  I  asked  her  "  whe- 
ther she  had  altogether  " the  sentence  stop- 
ping short  there ;  for  I  had  not  dared  to  complete 
the  question.  I  meant  "whether  she  had  alto- 
gether broken  off  with  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham  ?" 
and  methought  that  she  must  naturally  compre- 
hend me.  But  she  did  not : — how  could  she  ?  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  she  eyed  me  strangely — no 
wonder  she  bent  upon  me  a  look  which  I  could 
not  possibly  comprehend  at  the  time.  The  next 
instant  I  had  to  ny  precipitately :  for  Annabel 
perceived  her  father  issuing  forth  from  the  shop. 
That  same  evening,  while  proceeding  to  my  new 
place  at  Myrtle  Lodge,  I  saw  Violet  in  the 
Baronet's  carriage,  which  had  stopped  at  the 
public-house  by  the  way-side ;  and  naturally  be- 
lieviag  that  it  was  Annabel  who  had  fled  from  her 
father  in  order  to  return  to  her  lover,  I  gave  vent 
to  an  ejaculation  of  mingled  grief  and  astonish- 
ment. Violot  saw  and  recognised  me :  but  she 
was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  my  words  as  Annabel  had  been  a  few  hours 
previously.  It  would  farther  appear  that  it  was 
only  a  coincidence  that  the  Baronet  and  Violet 
had  been  at  Exeter  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Lanover  and  Annabel — ^but  the  two  sisters  had 
not  met — had  not  seen  each  other — and  were 
ignorant  at  the  time  that  they  were  so  near. 

But  this  narrative  of  explanations  must  now  go 
back  to  Annabel  herself,  whom  I  left  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Dobbins'  shop.  Immediately  after  I  fled 
in  the  precipitate  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, the  young  lady  recovered  her  composure 
as  well  as  she  was  able ;  and  her  father  desired 
her  to  enter  the  shop.  The  spacious  warehouse 
was  threaded;  and  they  passed  into  a  parlour  at 
the  back, — where  an  elderly  man,  with  a  disagree- 
able countenance  and  a  sinister  expression  of  the 
eyes,  was  seated.  He  was  introduced  to  Annabel 
as  Mr.  Dobbins,  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  young  lady  thought  that  he  sur- 
veyed her  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner — so  that 
she  felt  both  annoyed  and  confused.  No  business 
was  discussed  between  Mr.  Dobbins  and  Mr. 
Lanover :  the  conversation  was  on  general  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  Annabel  only  spoke  when  actually 
comrpeUed  to  give  answers  to  the  haberdasher's 
remarks,  her  father  bent  scowling  looks  upon  her, 
as  if  to  give  her  to  understand  that  she  had  better 
try  to  make  herself  a  little  more  amiable.  The 
interview  lasted  about  half-an-hour ;  and  Annabel 
was  then  conducted  back  to  the  hotel  by  her 
father.  On  the  following  day  they  dined  with 
Mr.  Dobbins,  who,  it  appeared,  was  a  widower  and 
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had  seyeral  children,  but  all  g^own  up,  provided 
for,  and  settled  in  various  ways.  The  sojourn  at 
Exeter  lasted  exactly  a  week ;  and  every  day  visits 
were  paid  to  this  Mr.  Dobbins  :  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  Mr.  Lanover  abruptly  bade  Annabel 
prepare  for  departure ;  and  they  returned  to  Lon- 
don,— the  young  lady  being  no  wiser  as  to  the 
object  of  the  journey  than  she  was  when  she  first 
set  off  upon  it. 

The  narrative  now  passes  on  to  the  close  of  that 
same  year,  and  pauses  for  a  moment  at  the  Christ- 
mas season.  Violet  had  during  the  interval  re- 
ceived fresh  proofs  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham's 
infidelity  towards  her ;  and  she  obtained  the 
private  intelligence  that  he  had  a  house  situated 
in  a  lonely  spot  —  at  no  great  distance  from 
Exeter — which  he  frequently  rendered  available 
for  his  profligate  amours.  Her  high  and  proud 
spirit  was  more  than  ever  chafed  at  these  addi- 
tional evidences  of  his  heartless  depravity ;  and 
she  was  resolved  to  avenge  herself  by  doing  her 
best  to  defeat  whatsoever  profligate  designs  he 
might  have  in  other  quarters.  On  one  occasion 
Sir  Malcolm  had  business  to  transact  at  Exeter ; 
and  he  proposed  that  thev  should  pass  a  week 
there.  Thither  they  accoi'dingly  repaired,  taking 
their  saddle-horses  with  them,  in  addition  to  the 
travelling  equipage ;  and  they  put  up  at  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  in  the  city.  The  very  day  after  their 
arrival,  Sir  Malcolm  sent  a  hastily  written  note  in 
the  evening  to  Violet,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
fallen  in  with  a  friend  residing  a  few  miles  distant 
— that  this  friend  had  insisted  upon  taking  him 
home  to  dinner — and  that  it  was  very  probable  he 
should  not  return  to  the  hotel  until  the  next 
morning.  Violet  did  not  believe  a  single  syllable 
contained  in  this  note ;  and  her  resolve  was 
speedily  taken.  Apparelling  herself  in  her  riding- 
habit,  she  ordered  her  horse  to  be  gotten  in  readi- 
ness; and  having  made  certain  inquiries  of  the 
hotel-servants  as  to  the  exact  situation  of  a  par- 
ticular house,  she  rode  off  alone  in  that  direction. 
She  reached  the  place  ;  and,  as  the  reader  has  seen, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  Charlotte  Murray 
from  the  power  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham.  The 
result  of  this  exposure  of  her  lover's  perfidy,  was 
an  inflexible  determination  on  her  part  to  leave 
him ;  and  despite  his  entreaties  to  the  contrary — 
despite  his  solemn  tows  and  protestations  that  his 
conduct  should  amend  for  the  future — she  carried 
her  resolve  into  execution.  On  thus  breaking  off 
her  connexion  with  Sir  Malcolm,  she  would  not 
take  away  with  her  any  of  the  costly  jewels  which 
he  had  so  profusely  lavished  upon  her  : — nothing 
but  a  requisite  supply  of  apparel,  and  the  ready 
money  which  she  had  in  her  possession,  would  she 
consent  to  keep ;  and  this  proceeding  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  proud  spirit  of  Violet  Lanover. 
She  retired  into  the  seclusion  of  a  little  village,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Exeter ;  and  there  dwelt  in 
a  humble  and  virtuous  manner.  She  had  some 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  her  possession  at  the  time 
that  she  separated  from  Sir  Malcolm ;  and  by  dis- 
pensing her  resources  sparingly,  she  made  them 
suffice  for  several  months.  But  the  unfortunate 
girl  was  in  a  way  to  become  a  mother ;  and  as  the 
time  drew  near,  she  found  her  funds  close  upon 
exhaustion.  She  knew  not  what  to  do :  her  spirit 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  applying  to  Sir  Malcolm 
Wavenham :  but  when  she  reflected  that  he  was 


the  father  of  her  yet  unborn  babe,  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  her  duty  to  ensure  the 
expected  offspring,  and  herself  also  for  the  child's 
sake,  against  the  pangs  of  want.  During  this  in- 
terval  of  more  than  five  months,  she  had  kept  the 
place  of  her  seclusion  a  secret  from  the  Baronet : 
indeed,  she  had  not  once  corresponded  with  him 
since  they  parted.  But  now  she  wrote  to  him  at 
Wavenham  Park.  A  few  days  elapsed,  during 
which  she  received  no  answer;  and  the  agonizing 
thought  that  he  had  altogether  abandoned  her, 
was  strengthening  in  her  mind,  when  a  letter 
came.  It  was  dated  from  Salisbury,  and  informed 
her  that  Sir  Malcolm  had  been  staying  there  for  the 
last  month — that  her  communication  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  from  Wavenham  Park — and  hence 
the  delay  in  sending  the  response.  It  was  couched 
in  terms  more  affectionate  than  Violet  had  even 
expected — stated  that  all  requisite  arrangements 
should  be  at  once  made  to  ensure  her  comfort  in 
the  approaching  crisis — and  that  he  would  be  with 
her  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  she  would 
receive  his  letter.  He  kept  his  word :  but  when 
he  sought  to  address  her  in  a  loving  strain,  she 
assured  him  that  theaceforth  they  could  only  be 
friends — nothing  more ;  that  she  bitterly  repented  of 
her  errors,  and  was  firmly  resolved  to  atone  for  the 
past  as  much  as  possible  by  her  future  conduct. 
He  informed  her  that  he  had  made  certain  arrange- 
ments with  Dr.  Pomfret  at  Salisbury;  and  that 
though  the  distance  thither  from  her  present  place 
of  abode  was  so  great,  he  hoped  she  would  be  en- 
abled to  accomplish  it,  as  his  travelling-corriago 
should  take  her  by  easy  stages.  She  accepted  the 
proposal ;  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  entered 
the  doctor's  establishment  in  the  night-time. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  within 
about  a  fortnight  of  the  anniversary  of  that  Mid- 
sunmier's  Eve  when  I  had  seen  her  in  the  church- 
It  appears  that  Sii'  Malcolm  Wavenham  promised 
to  behave  most  honourably  to  her,  and  to  settle 
upon  her  an  adequate  income  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  the  expected  babe ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  good  intentions  he  left  a  liberal  sum  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Pomfret,  with  strict  injunctions  that 
no  expense  was  to  be  spared  in  rendering  Violet 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  But  when  he  proposed 
to  call  upon  her  occasionally,  she  was  resolute  in. 
insisting  that  their  connexion  should  remain  se- 
vered—an alternative  to  which  the  Baronet  was 
forced  to  assent. 

Days  passed  on ;  and  Mrs.  Pomfret  gave  Violet 
as  much  of  her  society  as  she  thought  the  young 
lady  needed  for  the  sake  of  companionship.  It 
never  transpired  in  the  course  of  conversation  that 
a  youth  named  Joseph  Wilmot  was  a  page  in  the 
doctor's  service :  and  therefore  Violet  remained  in 
total  ignorance  that  I  was  beneath  the  same  roof. 
Moreover,  we  never  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  each 
other,  inasmuch  as  she  kept  constantly  to  her  own 
apartments,  as  I  have  already  stated.  But  as  the 
time  drew  near  when  she  was  to  pass  through  the 
most  painful  ordeal  which  belongs  to  the  lot  of 
woman,  the  images  of  her  mother  and  sister  were 
more  frequently  present  to  her  mind :  she  longed 
to  communicate  with  them — she  dreaded  lest  death 
might  snatch  her  away  from  this  world  without 
her  ever  again  beholding  those  beloved  ones — and 
in  a  mood  of  the  deepest  contrition  for  the  past, 
she  sat  down  and  penned  a  long  letter  to  her 
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mother.  In  this  letter  she  gave  a  complete  nar« 
rative  of  everything  that  had  occurred  to  her  since 
her  flight  from  the  boarding-school  at  Southamp- 
ton: and  it  may  easily  be  comprehended  how, 
having  so  much  time  hanging  heavily  on  her 
hands  in  the  seclusion  of  her  apartments  at  the 
doctor's  house,  she  elaborated  her  letter  into  the 
minutest  details.  Besides — as  she  expressed  her- 
self in  this  letter — "  it  was  a  relief  to  her  mind  to 
avow  everything;"  so  that  the  epistle  constituted 
a  complete  record  of  all  the  incidents,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  emotions  which  she  had  experienced 
from  the  date  of  her  leaving  Southampton  up  to 
the  moment  that  she  was  then  writing.  This 
letter  was  finished  on  the  20th  of  June ;  and  it 
was  the  one  given  to  me  to  put  into  the  post, — 
Violet  little  thinking  at  the  time  through  whose 
hands  it  was  thus  passing.  By  some  unaccoimt- 
able  delay  in  its  transmission  through  the  post- 
office,  it  did  not  reach  Mrs.  Lanover  until  the 
20 


morning  of  the  23rd.  Mr.  lanover  was  on  the 
Continent, — engaged  in  some  business  the  nature 
of  which  was  entirely  unknown  to  his  wife  and 
Annabel,  whom,  as  usual,  he  chose  to  keep  in  the 
dark  relative  to  his  proceedings.  The  affliction 
which  the  narrative  of  frailty  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  mother  and  daughter  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived :  but  still  they  were  not  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  the  tale  of  Violet's  dishonour — as  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  that  the  course  she  had  taken 
in  flying  from  school  nearly  two  years  back,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  the  first  step  towards 
her  ruin.  But  still  there  was  this  consolation — 
that  she  was  deeply  penitent,  and  that  she  had 
solenmly  determined  to  make  such  atonement  for 
the  past  as  her  future  good  conduct  could  render, 
Mrs.  Lanover  was  chained  by  illness  to  her  bed ; 
and  this  illness  was  so  severe,  that  she  dared  not 
attempt  to  undertake  a  journey.  Annabel  was 
therefore  at  once  sent  off  to  Salisbury  in  order  to 
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assure  lier  erring  but  repentant  sister  of  a  mother's 
forgiveness.  Alas  !  she  reached  not  the  doctor's 
house  imtil  the  morning  of  the  24th;  and  during 
the  preceding  night  her  sister  Violet  had  perished 
in  giving  birth  to  a  dead  babe. 

The  grief  of  Annabel  was  for  some  hours  of  the 
most  distracting  nature  :   but  by  degrees  she  grew 
more  composed ;  and  in  due  course  she  learnt,  with 
infinite   surprise,  that  I  was   an   inmate  of  the 
doctor's  house.  The  wild  scene  which  had  occurred 
within  a  few  minutes  after  Violet  had  breathed  her 
last,  and  in  which  I  figfured  in  a  manner  so  \mac- 
countable   to  those  who  beheld  my  conduct,  was 
mentioned  to  Annabel ;  and  she  at  once  explained 
the  mystery  by  stating  that  I  was  her  cousin.    In- 
asmuch as  I  had  passionately  ejacidated  her  own 
name — that  name  of  Annabel — when  jQinging  my- 
self on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  she  at 
once   comprehended  the  error  into  which  I  had 
fallen,  and  that  I  had  mistaken  Violet  for  herself. 
Then  also  she  understood  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  my  singular  conduct  towards  her  when 
we  met  at  Exeter ;   and  ehe  naturally  longed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  I  might  be  disabused  of  an 
impression  so  little  favourable  to  her  own  immacu- 
late virtue.     That  I  was  treated  so  kindly  by  the 
Pomfrets  during  my  illness — that  the  nurse  ori- 
ginally engaged  for  Violet,  was  retained  to  attend 
upon  me — that  the   doctor  himself  forbore  from 
aught  bordering  on  reproach  for  my  conduct  on 
the  night  of  Violet's  death — and  that  Annabel  had 
been  enabled,  without  the  risk  of  being  taxed  with 
impropriety,   to   pay  me   frequent   visits   in   my 
chamber, — all  these  circumstances  were  now  fully 
comprehensible ;    inasmuch  as  the  Pomfrets   had 
been  informed  that  I  was  the  cousin  of  the  two 
sisters.     Annabel  had  of  course  tarried  until  after 
the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Violet ;  and  she  lin- 
gered longer  still  beneath  that  roof,  in  order  that 
she  might  have  speech  with  me  when  I  should 
return  to  a  state  of  consciousness.     I  should  add 
that  Dr.  Pomfret  communicated  the  circumstance 
of  Violet's  death  to  Sir  Malcolm  Wavenham,  who 
was  then  at  his  own  mansion  near  Charlton  in 
Devonshire ;  and  it  was  delicately  intimated  that 
as  Violet's  sister  was  at  the  house,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  better  if  the  Baronet  did  not  make  his 
appearance  there,  but  shoxdd  entrust  to  the  phy- 
sician himself  all  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 
These  suggestions  were  didy  adopted  by  Sir  Mal- 
colm Wavenham  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Pomfi-et  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  Baronet's  liberality,  inasmuch  as  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  his  wife  was  most  courteous  and 
kind  towards  Annabel — and,  for  her  sake,  towards 
me  as  her  cousin. 


CHAPTER    XXXIL 

CHELTENHAM. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  above  narrative  has 
been  compiled  from  the  contents  of  the  packet 
which  Annabel  left  behind  her,  and  which  Dr. 
Pomfret  placed  in  my  hands  when  I  became  con- 
valescent, I  win  not  pause  to  describe  the  varied 
emotions  with  which  I  perused  Annabel's  letter  and 
the  one  which  Violet  had  written  to  her  mother  : 


but  I  cannot  resume  the  thread  of  my  own  nar- 
rative without  observing  that  I  was  fiUed  with 
solemn  sensations,  and  indeed  awful  feelings,  when 
I  reflected  how  Violet  had  sunk  into  the  arms  of 
death  in  the  very  last  hour  of  the  year  which  dated 
from  that  memorable  Midsummer's  Eve  when  I 
beheld  her  through  the  window  of  Charlton  Church. 
Her  appearance  there  had  nothing  superstitioxis  in 
it :  it  was  she  herself,  in  the  veritable  flesh  and 
blood,  whom  I  had  seen  on  the  occasion :  but  there 
did  appear  something  stupendously  preternatural 
in  the  fact  that  the  incident  should  have  been 
really  prophetic  of  her  doom,  in  compliance  with 
the  very  superstition  itself  which  had  prompted  me 
to  pay  that  visit  to  the  village  church.  Those  who 
read  this  narrative,  may  account  for  it  as  a  coinci- 
dence— ^as  a  mere  accidental  occurrence  :  but  to  me 
it  wore  the  aspect  of  something  providential;  and 
even  as  I  think  of  it  now,  with  a  matured  intelli- 
gence and  with  ideas  sobered  down  from  everything 
savouring  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  I  can  view  it  in 
no  less  serious  Hght. 

I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  The 
reader  will  recollect  I  had  fiiithfully  promised 
Annabel  that  I  would  leave  Dr.  Pomfret's  service 
as  soon  as  possible ; — and  not  merely  because  I  had 
given  this  pledge,  but  likewise  for  my  own  sake, 
was  I  anxious  to  get  away  fr"om  Salisbury,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  again  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lanover.  Being  now  convalescent, 
I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
Dr.  Pomfret  my  wish  to  remove  elsewhere.  He 
attributed  this  desire  on  my  part  to  a  natural  dis- 
taste to  remain  beneath  a  roof  where  my  cousia 
had  died  under  such  mournful  circumstances ;  and 
I  did  not  choose  to  inform  him  that  there  were 
other  and  stronger  motives  influencing  me  in  that 
respect.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  fit  to  remaia 
a  month  longer,  or  if  I  wished  to  leave  at  once  ? — 
and  I  decided  upon  the  latter  alternative,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness I  had  received  during  my  illness.  He  in- 
quired whither  I  was  going? — and  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  answer,  I  said  that  I  should  retiu'n 
into  Devonshire,  where  I  had  some  few  acquaint- 
ances who  might  help  me  to  another  situation.  I 
requested  him  to  give  me  a  written  character, 
which  might  be  added  to  my  other  testimonials  j 
and  with  this  demand  he  willingly  complied  :  for 
he  had  no  doubt  been  so  well  paid  on  behalf  of 
poor  Violet,  as  to  think  it  but  right  and  proper  to 
behave  with  kindness  towards  her  cousin.  Besides, 
this  kindness  cost  the  physician  nothing ;  and  I 
knew  that  the  written  testimonial  I  solicited,  waa 
no  more  than  I  deserved. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  perusal  of  the 
contents  of  Annabel's  packet,  I  took  leave  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Pomfret  and  my  fellow-servants,  and  re- 
paired to  the  coach-ofEce,  a  porter  bringing  my 
bos.  I  knew  not  in  which  direction  to  proceed — 
whether  north,  east,  south,  or  west.  I  might  have 
imitated  the  pilgrims  and  the  mendicants  of  the 
olden  time,  who,  setting  up  a  stafi"  on  one  end,  let 
it  fall,  and  then  bent  their  way  in  the  direction 
thus  indicated.  To  one  thing  however  I  made  up 
my  mind :  and  this  was  not  to  go  into  Devonshire, 
for  the  very  reason  that  I  had  told  the  doctor  I 
was  about  to  proceed  thither.  I  was  in  a  mortal 
terror  of  Mr.  Lanover  whenever  I  thought  of  him ; 
and  the  details  of  Annabel's  narrative  had  by  no 
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means  tended  to  mitigate  the  dread  which  I  thus 
entertained  of  that  man's  unscrupulous  character. 
I  therefore  wished  to  get  as  far  beyond  his  reach 
as  possible  ;  and  when  I  heard  in  the  coach-ofSce, 
almost  immediately  upon  entering,  that  a  stage  was 
about  to  leave  for  Cheltenhamj  I  resolved  upon  re- 
pairing thither. 

To  be  brief,  I  arrived  safely  in  that  fashionable 
watering-place ;  and  taking  up  my  quarters  at  a 
modest  but  respectable  lodging-house  to  which  I 
was  recommended  by  the  coachman,  I  remained 
there  about  a  fortnight,  in  order  to  recruit  my 
health  fully  before  I  sought  for  a  new  situation.  I 
had  plenty  of  ready  money,  and  was  therefore  en- 
abled to  enjoy  this  interval  of  rest :  for  I  knew  full 
well  that  it  would  be  useless  to  apply  for  employ- 
ment if  I  presented  a  pale  and  sickly  appearance. 
That  fortnight  completely  restored  me  :  the  colour 
came  back  to  my  cheeks — I  felt  strong  and  vigor- 
ous once  again.  I  then  resolved  to  sally  forth, 
and  inquire  at  the  most  respectable  shops  for  any 
intelligence  which  I  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  of 
such  a  situation  as  I  wanted. 

It  was  about  noon  that  I  was  proceeding  along 
one  of  the  principal  streets,  when  I  was  struck  by 
an  elegant  little  pony-equipage  that  was  approach- 
ing. A  lady  was  driving ;  and  in  the  box  behind 
a  youthful  groom,  or  "  tiger,"  was  seated.  As  it 
drew  nearer,  I  recognised  in  the  fair  driver  none 
other  than  Lady  Calanthe  Dimdas.  This  recogni- 
tion was  mutual ;  and  she  instantaneously  stopped 
her  little  equipage.  I  cotdd  not  do  otherwise  than 
halt  also;  and  raised  my  hat  with  respectful 
politeness:  but  I  felt  that  I  would  much  rather 
have  avoided  this  encounter.  I  was  well  but 
plainly  dressed ;  and  having  a  genteel  appearance, 
might  have  passed  for  something  much  better  than 
I  really  was  in  respect  to  my  social  grade.  Lady 
Calanthe,  with  a  blush  mantling  upon  her  cheeks, 
and  joy  swimming  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  proffered 
her  hand, — saying,  "  Mr.  Wihnot,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  :" — then  turning  to  the  youthful  tiger, 
she  exclaimed,  "  By  the  bye,  I  forgot  to  call  at  the 
stationer's  shop  yonder.  Hasten  you  and  order 
paper,  envelopes,  and  sealing-wax,  to  be  sent  home 
in  the  course  of  the  day." 

The  groom, — evidently  suspecting  not  that  this 
was  a  mere  stratagem  on  Lady  Calanthe's  part  to 
enable  her  to  have  a  few  moments'  private  con- 
versation with  myself, — leapt  down  from  his  seat, 
touched  his  hat,  and  hurried  away. 

"  Joseph,"  said  her  ladyship,  the  instant  he  was 
beyond  ear-shot,    "  it   is  absolutely  necessary   we 

should   have   an   interview 1  beseech  you  to 

meet  me  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock — under  those 
trees  which  you  perceive  at  the  end  of  this  street. 

You  must  come do  not  deem  the  step  I  am 

taking  indelicate  :  but  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance I  should  converse  with  you  unrestrainedly  for 
a  few  minutes.     And  now  leave  me." 

I  hurried  away  in  obedience  to  her  words  :  in- 
deed I  was  so  full  of  confusion,  and  so  bewildered 
by  the  rapidly-uttered  appointment  she  had  given, 
that  I  was  not  the  master  of  my  own  actions. 
The  groom  re-appeared  from  the  stationer's  shop 
almost  at  the  same  instant ;  and  as  I  looked  back, 
I  saw  the  elegant  equipage  pursuing  its  way. 
When  I  was  somewhat  recovered  from  the  agita- 
tion and  trouble  into  which  I  had  been  thrown,  I 
deliberated  with  myself  whether  I  ought  to  keep  the 


appointment,  or  not.  I  considered  myself  engaged 
to  Annabel :  I  considered  likewise  that  she  was 
affianced  to  me.  Our  last  interview  at  Dr.  Pom- 
fret's  had  aU  that  significancy,  though  the  compact 
might  not  have  been  solemnly  expressed  in  words ; 
— but  was  it  not  ratified  by  the  kiss  which  the 
beloved  girl  had  bestowed  upon  me  P  Therefore  it 
seemed  as  if  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  in- 
fidelity towards  Annabel,  if  I  went  to  the  trysting- 
place  named  by  Lady  Calanthe.  On  the  other 
hand,  might  not  her  ladyship  have  something  to 
say  to  me  of  a  real  importance  apart  from  that 
sentiment  of  love  which  she  had  avowed  at  Myrtle 
Lodge  ?  might  she  not  have  some  explanation  to 
give  in  order  to  account  for  why  she  had  not 
answered  the  letter  I  wrote  to  her  from  Dr.  Pom- 
fret's  ?  or  might  she  not  wish  to  make  some  com- 
ment upon  its  contents,  and  assure  me  of  her  for- 
giveness for  the  want  of  candour  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  towards  her  at  the  time  ?  At  all  events 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  so  thoroughly  engaged  to 
Annabel,  I  could  not  possibly  prove  virtually  and 
literally  faithless  to  her :  while  it  woidd  be  unkind, 
rude,  and  ungracions  towards  Lady  Calanthe  not 
to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  saying  whatsoever 
she  might  have  to  impart.  Therefore,  all  things 
considered,  I  was  more  than  half  resolved  to  keep 
the  appointment. 

This  circumstance  which  I  have  just  related, 
did  not  prevent  me  from  making  my  inquiries  in 
respect  to  a  situation.  At  the  very  first  shop 
which  I  entered  for  the  purpose,  I  received  an  in- 
timation that  a  widow  lady,  temporarDy  occupying 
lodgings  in  a  neighbouring  street,  was  in  want  of 
a  page.  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  address 
given  me ;  and  was  at  once  conducted  up-stairs  to 
a  handsomely  furnished  drawing-room,  where  Mrs. 
Eobinson  —  for  this  was  the  lady's  name  —  was 
seated.  She  was  a  little  past  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
and  as  she  was  not  dressed  in  widow's  weeds — but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  most  fashionably  apparelled — 
I  perceived  at  once  that  she  could  not  have  recently 
lost  her  husband.  She  was  by  no  means  good- 
looking,  but  was  very  pale  and  had  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, as  if  she  were  an  invalid.  There  was  more- 
over a  certain  languor  in  her  looks  and  her  speech, 
which  evidently  was  not  altogether  affected :  though 
she  nevertheless  gave  herself  some  little  airs — but 
of  a  drooping,  desponding,  lack-a-daisical  cha- 
racter, as  if  she  regarded  her  iU-health  as  the 
means  of  creating  great  sympathy  on  her  behalf, 
as  well  as  serving  as  an  apology  for  an  habitual 
indolence.  Two  little  gu-ls — respectively  of  the 
ages  of  eight  and  ten — were  seated  upon  foot- 
stools, playing  with  doUs  and  other  toys.  They 
were  not  interesting  children — but  also  seemed 
pale  and  sickly;  and  in  their  countenances  very 
much  resembled  their  mother. 

Mrs.  Eobinson  put  to  me  the  usual  questions — 
as  to  my  age,  the  places  in  which  I  had  formerly 
served,  the  wages  I  expected,  and  the  references  I 
had  to  give.  I  produced  my  testimonials,  with 
which  she  appeared  perfectly  satisfied — the  more  so 
as  I  intimated  that  if  she  required  farther  infor- 
mation, she  could  write  to  Mr.  Tiverton,  for  in- 
stance, of  Myrtle  Lodge,  who  would  no  doubt  send 
an  immediate  answer.  This  she  however  declared 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  said  that  she  would  receive 
me  into  her  service. 

"  But  I  must  inform  you,"  she  went  on  to  state, 
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"  that  I  am  about  to  remove  from  Cheltenham. 
The  place  does  not  agree  with  me ;  and  besides,  I 
cannot  live  any  longer  in  odious  lodgings.  These 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way,"  she  added,  glancing 
slowly  and  languidly  round  the  handsomely  fur- 
nished room ;  "  but  they  have  not  the  comfort  of 
one's  own  house.  Poor  Colonel  Robinson  died  in 
India  upwards  of  two  years  ago:  his  life  was  a 
sacrifice  to  the  climate — and  therefore  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country." 

Here  she  applied  her  kerchief  to  her  eyes ;  and 
there  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments. 

"  I  have  been  recommended  by  physicians,"  she 
went  on  to  observe,  "  to  try  the  genial  climate  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  I  go  thither  in  a  day  or 
two.  My  solicitor  has  taken  and  furnished  a 
suitable  residence  for  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eyde ;  so  that  everything  will  be  prepared  for  my 
reception.  You  will  have  to  make  yourself  as  use- 
ful as  you  can ;  for  there  will  be  no  footman  kept  j 
— and  this  you  must  understand  at  the  outset." 

I  made  a  suitable  answer ;  and  being  fully  en- 
gaged to  enter  upon  my  new  place  when  sent  for, 
took  my  leave.  As  I  was  descending  the  stairs,  I 
was  somewhat  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
woman,  clad  iu  a  white  dress,  which  at  the  first 
glimpse  struck  me  as  being  a  shroud :  for  she  had 
a  piece  of  linen  thrown  over  her  head,  only  just 
leaving  her  dusky  face  visible.  She  was  hideously 
ugly ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  of  her  age,  about 
forty.  She  hurried  past  me,  without  taking  any  ■ 
notice  of  my  presence;  and  as  the  maid  of  the 
house  let  me  out  at  the  front-door,  she  said  with 
the  air  of  one  who  was  making  a  very  important 
revelation,  "  That  woman  in  white  is  Mrs.  Eobin- 
son's  ayah." 

•^Ayah?"  I  repeated,  never  having  heard  the 
term  before. 

"  Yes — her  Hindoo  maid.  She  is  such  a  queer 
creature — eats  nothing  but  rice — and  speaks  such 
wretched  broken  English,  it's  impossible  to  under- 
stand her." 

I  left  the  house,  wondering  whether  I  should 
like  my  new  situation — but  deciding  rather  in 
favour  of  it  than  otherwise :  for  I  thought  that  I 
had  already  seen  enough  of  Mrs.  Eobinson  to 
enable  me  to  judge  that  she  was  not  a  lady  who 
would  interfere  unnecessarily  with  her  servants. 
The  place  of  destination — namely,  the  Isle  of 
Wight — was  sufficiently  remote  from  the  metro- 
polis to  suit  my  purposes  well  enough,  and 
guarantee  me  against  whatsoever  inquiries  Mr. 
Lanover  might  at  any  time  take  it  into  his  head 
to  make  concerning  me.  I  considered  myself  for- 
tunate in  having  so  readily  obtained  a  situation ; 
and  wAit  back  with  cheerful  spirits  to  my  modest 
lodging.  Again  I  deliberated  whether  I  should 
keep  the  appointment  with  Lady  Calanthe  Dun- 
das  :  but  when  the  hour  drew  near,  I  definitively 
made  up  my  mind  in  the  affirmative  sense.  I 
was  not  insensible  of  the  kindness  I  had  received 
at  her  hands,  when  circumstances  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  me  at  Myrtle  Lodge;  and  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  afflicting  or  wounding  the 
feelings  of  that  generous-hearted  young  lady. 

A  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  I  issued 
forth,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  appointment. 
It  was  a  narrow  path  at  the  back  of  a  dead  wall, 
seeming  to  be  the  boundary  of  a  garden, — and 
skirted  by  large  trees,  in  the  shade  of  which  there 


was  an  almost  complete  darkness,  broken  only 
by  an  occasional  lamp.  It  was  an  evening  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  beautifully  serene.  I  walked 
to  and  fro  beneath  those  trees  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  Lady  Calanthe  did  not  make  her 
appearance.  I  began  to  think  that  she  was  un- 
able to  keep  the  appointment ;  and  I  hoped  that 
such  was  the  case.  I  could  then  hold  myself 
acquitted  of  any  unkindness  towards  her:  she 
would  not  know  where  to  communicate  with  me ; 
and  I  might  take  good  care  not  to  fall  in  her  way 
agaia  during  the  brief  space  I  was  likely  to  re- 
main at  Cheltenham.  But  while  I  was  thus  re- 
flecting, a  door  in  the  garden-wall  suddenly 
opened,  just  as  I  was  passing  it ;  and  the  soft 
musical  voice  of  Lady  Calanthe  whispered  the 
name  of  "  Joseph !" 

It  was  she  herself,  in  an  evening  dress — a  scarf 
thrown  over  her  shoulders — and  a  straw  bonnet 
upon  her  head.  An  adjacent  lamp  threw  its  beams 
upon  her  countenance,  which  I  saw  was  animated 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  trepidation. 

"  This  way !"  she  said,  catching  me  by  the  hand 
and  leading  me  into  the  garden :  then  gently  clos- 
ing the  door,  she  conducted  me  along  a  gravel- 
walk  to  an  arbour  at  the  extremity ;  and  this 
was  in  the  angle  of  the  enclosiu-e  remotest  from 
the  house,  the  distance  being  about  fif:  j  yards — so 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  conversation  being 
overheard  within  the  dwelling  from  that  point. 

"Dearest  Joseph!"  said  the  young  lady,  when 
we  were  seated  together  in  that  arbour — and  at 
the  same  time  she  pressed  both  my  hands  in  her 
own  :  "  wherefore  did  you  not  write  to  me  ?  Oh ! 
you  know  not  the  suspense  and  anxiety  I  have  en- 
dured  " 

"  I  did  write  to  your  ladyship " 

'•'  Ladyship !" — and  she  instantaneously  dropped 
my  hands.  "  Ah  !  methought  there  was  something 
singular  in  your  manner  and  looks  this  morning  ! 
You  did  not  experience  the  same  pleasiu'e  which  I 
did  on  beholding  you — a  pleasure  which  I  could 
scarcely  conceal  from  the  groom !  Joseph,  this  is 
cruel — this  is  xmkind!  for  you  cannot  conjecture 
how  much  I  have  sufiered  on  your  account." 

Her  voice  became  tremulous  as  she  gave  utter- 
ance to  these  last  words ;  and  as  the  beams  of  the 
starlight  penetrated,  like  silver  threads,  through 
the  openings  of  the  canopy  of  verdure  overhead, 
they  were  reflected  in  the  glistening  tears  which 
were  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes — I  have  sufiered  much,"  she  went  on  to 
say,  in  a  hurried  and  excited  tone,  thus  anticipat- 
ing whatsoever  I  myseK  was  about  to  speak :  "  but 
it  was  a  martyrdom  willingly  and  courageously  en- 
dured— because  it  was  for  your  sake !  The  stern 
resentment  of  my  father — the  bitter  reproaches  of 
my  mother — the  mockery,  the  jeers,  and  the  taunts 
of  my  brothers  and  sisters all  these  have  I  en- 
dured !  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that 
my  relatives  have  ceased  to  torment  and  torture 
me.  We  are  all  staying  id  Cheltenham  now — in 
that  very  house ;  and  you  may  therefore  imagine 
the  risk  I  have  run  in  keeping  the  appointment. 
Indeed,  I  feared  that  I  should  be  imable  to  leave 
the  drawing-room  at  all It  was  only  by  plead- 
ing headach But  of  all  this  no  matter !      I 

would  have  incurred  any  risk,  ten  thousand  times 
greater,  for  the  sake  of  being  with  you  !  You  do 
not  speak  to  me,  Joseph  ?  Why  are  you  thus  cool  f 
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"  My  lady,  I  am  not — I  am  afflicted 1  know 

not  what  to  say " 

"  Tell  me,  Joseph,"  she  interrupted  me  vehe- 
mently,— "  is  it  true  tl^at  you  did  write  to  me  ? 

If  so,  the  letter  was  intercepted " 

"  On  my  soul  I  wrote  to  you !  It  was  from 
Salisbury,  whither  I  removed  after  leaving  Myrtle 
Lodge.  I  directed  to  you  at  the  post-office, 
Enfield." 

"Then  the  letter  was  intercepted!"  said 
Calanthe,  with  a  bitterness  which  was  evidently 
levelled  against  her  relatives.  "  Ah !  they  doubt- 
less suspected  that  some  arrangement  might  have 

been  made  for  our  correspondence But  what 

did  you  say  in  that  letter  ?  You  told  me,  no 
doubt,  that  you  would  love  me  as  faithfully  as  I 

loved   you for   I   have  loved    you  faithfully, 

Joseph ! — and  never  has  your  image  been  absent 
from  my  mind.  Oh !  what  anguish  I  experienced 
when  day  after  day  elapsed — weeks  went  past — 
they  grew  into  months — and  still  no  tidings  came ! 
Did  you  not  tell  me  in  your  letter  that  you  loved 
me  ?" 

"  I  confessed  everything,"  was  my  response,  as 
I  mustered  up  all  my  courage  to  give  it.  "  I  made 
avowals  which " 

"Dearest  Joseph!"  exclaimed  Calanthe,  in  a 
perfect  paroxysm  of  enthusiastic  joy :  and  in  a 
moment  her  arms  were  wound  about  my  neck,  and 
her  Ups  were  pressed  to  my  cheeks.  "  Ah ! " 
she  suddenly  ejaculated,  "  wherefore  do  you  treat 
me  thus  coldly  ?  What  I  no  return  of  my  loving 
caress  ?  Joseph,  there  is  something  strange  in  your 
manner — I  cannot  comprehend  you !" 

"  You  have  misunderstood  me  all  along,"  I  said, 
determined  to  reveal  the  truth  at  last,  no  matter 
what  pangs  I  might  inflict — no  matter  what  deep 
humiliation  I  might  cause  :  for  I  felt  that  my 
duty  towards  Annabel  imperiously  commanded  this 
frank  and  honest  course. 

"  Misunderstood  you  P"  ejaculated  Calanthe,  re- 
coiling from  me  as  it  were  in  utter  amazement. 
"  What  mean  you  ?  Speak  I  Did  you  dare  to 
trifle  with  my  affections  ?  Speak,  sir  !"  she  added, 
with  a  sudden  access  of  haughty  indignation. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  be  not  offended  with  me  !" 
I  said,  in  an  earnest  and  imploring  tone.  "  Had 
you  received  my  letter,  it  would  have  explained 
everything !" 

"  I  understand  you,  Joseph,"  she  cried.  "  For- 
give me — Oh  I  forgive  me,  for  that  momentary  ex- 
pression of  feeUng  on  my  part.  I  can  conjecture 
fuU  well  what  you  must  have  said  in  that  letter ! 
You  doubtless  told  me  that  it  were  madness  and 
folly  for  us  to  think  of  remaining  pledged  to  each 
other.  Oh !  but  love  is  in  its  very  essence  both 
hope  and  faith  : — love  for  the  present  is  the  same 
as  confidence  for  the  future  ;  and  I  have  cherished 
all  that  hope,  all  that  faith,  and  all  that  con- 
fidence !" 

"  Pray  listen  to  me  !"  I  exclaimed,  almost  im- 
petuously :  "  I  beseech  you  to  listen  to  me !  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform  alike  to  myself  and  to  your 
ladyship " 

"  Ah,  ladyship  again !"  ejaculated  Calanthe ;  and 
in  the  silvery  beams  of  the  starlight  which  pene- 
trated into  the  arbour,  I  saw  that  she  started  with 
the  petulance  of  vexation,  and  that  her  eyes  flashed 
with  the  same  feeUng.  "But  go  on,  Joseph — go  on! 
I  will  hear  you — I  was  wrong  to  interrupt  you !" 


"  If  you  will  but  look  back,"  I  said,  now  care- 
fully  avoiding  to  address  her  by  any  name  or  title 
at  all ;  for  I  saw  that  she  was  feverishly  excited, 
and  from  the  depths  of  my  very  soul  I  pitied  her, 
— "  if  you  will  but  look  back  to  aU  the  iacidents 
which  occurred  at  Myrtle  Lodge,  you  wiH  remember 

that  I  never " 

"Oh,  Joseph!  I  have  not  patience  to  refer  to 
those  times,"  she  interrupted  me  vehemently, — 
"  only  to  recollect  that  it  was  at  Myrtle  Lodge  I 
first  saw  you — at  Myrtle  Lodge  I  learnt  to  love 

you 

"  But  Lady  Calanthe " 

"  Call  me  Calanthe  !  I  am  Calanthe  to  you ! 
Do  not  attempt  to  reason,  Joseph — do  not  argue  ! 
Such  a  love  as  our's  is  above  mere  cold  delibera- 
tion. You  see  that  I  am  resolved  to  cling  to  this 
love  as  the  only  anchor  of  my  heart's  happiness—— 
Good  heavens,  what  is  that  ?" 

We  both  started  up  suddenly;  and  Calanthe 
climg  to  me  in  a  wild  terror :  for  her  name,  called 
forth  in  a  stern  masculine  voice,  smote  our  ears. 

"  My  father !"  she  murmured.  "  You  must 
away,  Joseph  !  you  must  away !  Come  quickly  !" 
— and  she  hurried  me  out  of  the  arbour.  "  We 
must  see  each  other  again,"  she  went  on  to  ob- 
serve, in  low  but  hasty  and  excited  whispers.  "  In 
a  few  days  I  will  manage  to  communicate  with 

you " 

"I  am  about  to  leave  Cheltenham  immediately," 
was  my  answer  :  and  I  myself  was  so  excited  and 
alarmed  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said. 

"Leave  Cheltenham?  But  whither  are  you 
going  ?     Tell  me,  that  I  may  write  to  you." 

"  Yes,  yes — do  so — that  I  may  write  to  you  in 
return — and  as  speedily  as  possible:  for  I  have 
much,  very  much  to  say." 

"But  where  are  you  going,  Joseph?"  she  de- 
manded with  feverish  impatience. 

"  With  a  famOy  named  Eobinson — to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     The  residence  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Eyde " 

Calanthe's  name  was  now  again  called  forth  by 
her  father ;  and  his  voice  seemed  to  be  drawing 
nearer  to  the  path  which  we  were  pursuing. 

"Here  is  the  gate,  Joseph!"  said  the  young 
lady,  in  the  same  hurried  whisper  as  before. 
"Dearest,  dearest  Joseph!" — and  she  embraced 
me  with  all  the  fervour  and  enthusiasm  of  her  il- 
limitable fondness.  "  Farewell,  my  beloved  Joseph !" 
— and  the  next  instant  the  garden-gate  closed 
behind  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXTTL 

THE  EOOM  OP  THE  DEEADFUL  PICIUEE. 

I  WAS  once  more  in  the  pathway  deeply  shaded  by 
the  trees ;  and  I  hurried  along  with  painf  idly  dis- 
satisfied thoughts  in  my  mind.  Another  interview 
had  taken  place  with  Lady  Calanthe — another  op- 
portunity had  for  the  moment  seemed  to  present 
itself  for  me  to  reveal  the  actual  state  of  my  feel- 
ings towards  her  ;  and  yet  it  had  terminated  with- 
out this  most  vitally  important  aim  being  achieved. 
But  it  was  through  no  deficiency  of  moral  courage 
on  my  part  this  time :  it  was  on  account  of  that 
sudden  interruption  caused  by  Lord  MandeviUe's 
voice.    Alas !  Calanthe  was  still  left  in  the  belief 
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that  her  love  was  reciprocated :  she  would  stiil 
cherish  that  passion  which  I  feared  must  inevitably 
prove  fatal  to  her  happiness ;  and  I  had  no  imme- 
diate means  of  disabusing  her.  Ah !  and  the 
warmth  of  her  kisses  was  still  upon  my  cheeks — 
the  impress  of  her  lips  was  there— the  glow  of  her 
hand  still  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  mine ;  and  in 
all  this  I  felt  that  Annabel  was  wronged  and  out- 
raged. It  was  with  a  troubled  spirit  that  I  sped 
onward  :  it  was  vrith  a  voice  of  lamentation  crying 
up  from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  that  I  hastened 
thi'ough  the  brilliantly  lighted  streets.  Splendid 
equipages  were  dashing  past,  bearing  fashionable 
gentlemen  and  gem-bedecked  ladies  to  soii'ees  and 
entertainments;  and  the  din  thereof  only  seemed 
to  add  to  the  confusion  of  my  brain.  I  turned  out 
of  the  wide  and  well-lit  thoroughfare  which  I  had 
been  pursuing :  I  longed  to  seek  some  lonely  and 
retired  spot,  where  I  could  escape  from  the  tur- 
moil of  gay  and  busy  life  which  seemed  to  be 
whirling  around  me.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
luxury  to  find  myself  altogether  alone. 

In  a  few  minutes  my  steps,  taken  at  hazard,  did 
bring  me  to  such  a  retired  spot  as  I  had  been 
craving  for ;  and  there,  in  the  deep  shade  of  some 
huge  trees,  I  paced  to  and  fro  in  an  agitated  man- 
ner. Vain  was  my  endeavour  to  calm  and  tran- 
quillize my  reflections :  the  scene  with  Calanthe 
had  left  a  remorse  behind  it :  I  felt  as  if  I  were  no 
longer  worthy  of  Annabel ; — though  heaven  knows 
I  had  not  voluntarily  abandoned  myself  to  the 
fervid  embraces  of  the  loving  patrician  damsel. 
As  I  was  thus  walking  to  and  fro,  I  suddenly 
observed  the  form  of  a  man  emerge  from  the  depth 
of  gloom  cast  by  the  group  of  huge  trees ;  and  he 
Stopped  short  on  beholding  me.  There  was  just 
light  enough  at  the  particular  place  where  he  thus 
confronted  me,  for  me  to  observe  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age— remark- 
ably handsome — but  with  a  haughty  expression  of 
countenance.  His  face  too  seemed  unnaturally 
pale,  as  if  he  were  at  the  instant  experiencing 
some  powerful  inward  emotions ;  and  as  his  eyes 
were  fixed  keenly  upon  me,  their  looks  seemed 
intended  to  penetrate  into  the  very  depth  of  my 
Boul.  He  was  tall— of  a  fine  manly  form— and 
fashionably  dressed :  but  it  seemed  to  me  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  coat  was  buttoned  over  his 
breast,  and  his  hat  was  drawn  down  somewhat 
upon  his  countenance,  that  he  had  been  anxious  to 
avoid  observation  ere  reaching  this  spot  where  he 
would  have  found  utter  loneliness,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  accidental  presence. 

'•  Young  man,"  he  said  placing  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  grasping  it  with  so  much  spas- 
modic violence  that  he  hurt  me  severely, — "  every- 
thing is  known,  and  you  must  accompany  me." 

I  was  seized  vnth  dismay — not  so  much  on  ac- 
coimt  of  aught  that  might  happen  to  myself, 
but  for  poor  Lady  Calanthe's  sake  :  for  it  instan- 
taneously struck  me  that  this  individual  must  be 
one  of  her  brothers,  or  at  all  events  some  one  who 
had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  to  which  he 
seemed  so  pointedly  to  aUude. 

"Yes — you  must  come  with  me,"  he  repeated, 
still  retaining  his  hold  upon  my  shoulder ;  "  and 
the  less  perhaps  that  passes  between  us  during  our 
brief  walk,  the  better." 

"  But  for  what  purpose  am  I  to  go  with  you," 
I  inquired,  assuming  a  resolute  tone  of  voice. 


"  This  is  absurd !"  ejaculated  the  stranger  with 
vehement  petulance.  "  Everythiog  is  confessed — 
everything  is  known  !  But  if  it  be  needful,  I  adjure 
you  by  her  whose  fatal  love  has  brought  disgrace 
on  her  family,  to  accompany  me.  Not  another 
word !  You  doubtless  suspect — if  you  do  not  al- 
ready know — that  I  am  her  brother.  Yes — a 
brother  who  is  rendered  half  mad  by  her  conduct ! 
Beware  therefore  how  you  provoke  me :  beware 
how  you  refuse — or  this  pistol  shall  lay  you  dead  at 
my  feet !" 

The  infuriate  man  shook  me  violently  as  he  thus 
spoke;  and  as  one  hand  retained  its  firm  grasp 
upon  my  shoulder,  the  other  suddenly  drew  forth  a 
pistol,  the  barrel  of  which  gleamed  in  the  star- 
light that  penetrated  through  the  trees.  I  confess 
that  I  was  for  the  moment  much  frightened :  but 
the  next  instant  recovering  my  presence  of  mind, 
I  said,  '■'  My  lord — for  I  presume  that  I  am  right 
in  addressing  you  by  that  title — you  shall  not 
coerce  me  by  threats.  I  will  go  with  you,  because 
I  have  explanations  to  give ;  and  it  were  better 
perhaps  for  every  one  concerned  that  they  should 
be  given  at  once." 

"  Explanations !"  repeated  the  nobleman  bitterly: 
then  in  an  abrupt  manner,  he  added,  "  But  as  I 
ere  now  said,  it  were  better  that  nothing  more 
should  pass  between  us  until  we  reach  the  house." 

"  Put  up  your  weapon — loosen  your  hold  upon 
me — and  I  will  accompany  you.  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  afraid !" — and  I  spoke  with  a  dignity 
and  a  fearlessness  of  tone  which  even  astonished 
myself. 

We  were  moving  away  from  the  spot, — he 
having  returned  the  pistol  to  his  pocket,  and  like- 
wise withdrawn  his  vice-like  grasp  from  my 
shoulder, — when  another  individual  emerged  from 
the  gloom  a  little  way  ahead :  but  on  catcliing 
sight  of  us,  he  instantaneously  disappeared  again. 
My  companion  was  evidently  struck  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  I  myself  also  was :  for  it  seemed  to 
me  strange  and  suspicious — though  I  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  give  any  particular  complexion  or  sig- 
nificancy  to  the  incident. 

'•'  Did  you  expect  to  meet  any  male  friend  here  ?" 
inquired  the  nobleman,  vnth  a  peremptory  stern- 
ness in  which  astonishment  was  also  blended. 

"I?  ISTo — certainly  not,"  was  my  response: 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  question,  inasmuch  as 
accident  alone  had  taken  me  to  that  spot : — ^but 
this,  I  the  next  instant  remembered,  my  com- 
panion could  not  know. 

"  Enough !"  he  said.  "  I  believe  you.  It  must 
be  some  one  who  has  his  own  private  reasons  for 
not  being  perceived." 

We  continued  our  way  in  silence ;  and  during 
the  walk  I  settled  in  my  mind  the  course  which  I 
should  adopt.  That  I  was  about  to  be  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  Lady  Calanthe's  father,  Lord 
Mandeville,  I  coxild  not  doubt :  and  it  was  my  de- 
termination to  set  at  rest  all  fears  which  the 
family  might  entertain  of  her  ladyship's  forming 
what  would  be  regarded  an  unworthy  match, — by 
declaring  that  my  heart  was  devoted  to  another, 
and  that  though  I  regarded  Calanthe  with  an 
esteem  that  could  never  die,  I  did  not  aspire  to 
the  possession  of  her  hand.  But  while  thus  de- 
termining upon  all  the  details  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  it  was  now  my  duty  to  pursue— and 
while  wondering  how  the  nobleman  whom  I  was 
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accompanying,  could  have  tracked  me  to  that  par- 
ticular spot  where  he  had  so  suddenly  encountered 
me — I  did  not  notice  the  precise  direction  which 
we  took.  I  however  perceived  that  we  did  not 
plunge  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  thoroughfares : 
but  when  I  at  length  began  to  wonder  where  we 
were,  and  to  look  about  me,  I  felt  assured  that  we 
must  have  been  keeping  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Our  walk  had  already  lasted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  and  methought  that  by  this  time  we 
should  be  at  our  destination.  Still  however  my 
companion  went  on, — I  continuing  by  his  side.  I 
glanced  towards  his  countenance :  it  was  coldly 
stern — the  features  were  rigid,  with  the  expression 
of  a  fixed  and  settled  purpose.  He  glanced  not  at 
me — but  looked  straightforward;  and  I  had  no 
doubt  in  my  own,  mind  that  he  hated,  scorned,  and 
despised  me  with  all  the  energy  of  a  proud  heart's 
susceptibilities. 

For  five  more  minutes  was  our  walk  continued ; 
and  then  it  termiaated  at  an  iron  gate  in  the 
middle  of  a  garden-wall.  "Within  the  enclosure  a 
large  mansion  was  situated ;  and  in  several  win- 
dows lights  were  burning.  A  strange  feeling  of 
bewilderment  came  over  me :  for  this  did  not 
appear  to  have  the  aspect  of  the  same  premises 
from  which  I  had  been  so  quickly  hurried  away  by 
Calanthe,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  back.  And 
yet  I  said  to  myself  that  it  might  have  been  by 
the  side  or  in  the  rear  of  the  garden  that  I  had 
been  admitted  by  Lady  Calanthe :  whereas  this 
was  evidently  the  front  entrance.  While  I  was 
thus  silently  deliberating,  my  companion  had  taken 
forth  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  iron 
gate.  We  passed  in:  but  instead  of  making 
straight  across  the  lawn,  or  even  pursuing  the 
circular  course  of  the  carriage -drive  towards  the 
portico,  where  brilliant  lamps  were  burning,  we 
turned  abruptly  into  a  path  to  the  right — thus 
plunging  into  the  shade  of  an  avenue  of  trees. 
Then  we  turned  to  the  left, — the  path  following 
the  direction  of  the  walls ;  so  that  now  I  began  to 
think  it  must  be  at  the  end  of  this  very  avenue 
that  the  arboiu'  was  situated,  and  that  the  door  by 
which  I  had  been  admitted  must  be,  as  I  ere  now 
suspected,  in  the  rear  of  the  premises.  But  ere 
we  reached  the  farther  end,  we  turned  into  another 
path, — which  brought  us  up  to  the  side  of  the 
mansion;  and  we  stopped  short  at  a  glass-door 
shaded  with  pink  curtains,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  me  from  observing  that  there  was  a  faint 
light  within. 

My  companion  knocked  gently  at  one  of  the 
panes  of  glass  :  the  door  was  opened — the  curtain 
drawn  aside — and  I  passed  into  a  large  and  appa- 
rently sumptuously  furnished  apartment.  I  say 
apparently,  because  there  was  but  one  wax-candle 
burning  there ;  and  this  was  totally  insufficient  to 
light  so  spacious  a  room.  The  individual  who  had 
opened  the  door,  and  thus  given  admission  to  my- 
self and  companion,  was  a  very  old  man — short  in 
stature— slightly  bowed  in  form — with  a  thin  white 
coimtenance,  and  cold  gray  glassy  eyes.  His  lips 
■were  firmly  compressed :  he  had  precisely  that 
same  rigidity  and  settled  sternness  of  features 
which  I  had  observed  on  the  part  of  him  who  had 
guided  me  thither  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
discrepancy  of  their  ages,  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  discern  by  the  profile  that  the  younger 
one  was  the  son  of  the  elder.    The  cold  glassy  eyes 


of  the  latter  were  immediately  fixed  upon  me  as  I 
entered  the  room,  with  an  earnest,  searching, 
scrutinizing  look  :  there  was  a  knitting  too  of  the 
brows,  a  firmer  compression  of  the  lips,  and  a 
deepening  of  that  rigidity  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  old  man, — all  tending  to  convince  me 
that  I  was  regarded  not  lovingly  by  him.  StUl 
my  courage  failed  not.  I  knew  that  in  reality  I 
had  done  no  harm — that  I  was  the  object  of  a  pas- 
sion which  I  had  never  encouraged  voluntarily, 
and  certainly  never  sought  to  engage :  my  mind 
was  made  up  to  perform  a  duty— and  the  integrity 
of  my  purpose  served  to  arm  me  with  fortitude. 
That  I  was  now  in  the  presence  of  Calanthe's 
father,  Lord  Mandevillc,  I  could  not  doubt ;  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  but  too  well 
calculated  to  justify  her  ladyship's  assurance  that 
she  had  experienced  the  sternest  upbraidings  from 
his  lips. 

The  nobleman  who  had  brought  me  thither 
closed  the  glass-door  as  he  followed  me  into  the 
room,  and  drew  the  curtain  over  the  window.  His 
father  slowly  traversed  the  apartment,  and  seated 
himself  in  an  arm-chair, — whence  he  again  fixed 
his  glassy  eyes  upon  me,  but  still  without  speaking 
a  word.  He  surveyed  me  with  the  scrutinizing 
air  of  one  who  sees  for  the  fii-st  time  an  individual 
of  whom  he  has  nevertheless  heard  much,  but 
whom  he  has  little  cause  to  like.  Slowly  did  his 
gaze  wander  over  me,  thus  travelling  from  my 
head  to  my  feet ;  and  the  survey  lasted  upwards 
of  a  minute.  I  did  not  feel  comft)rtable  under 
that  scrutiny  :  I  did  not  like  that  old  nobleman's 
glacial,  glassy  look,  in  the  very  dull  deadness  of 
which  there  was  nevertheless  a  sort  of  sinister, 
almost  horrible  animation.  It  was  as  if  a  corpse 
were  mystically  inspired  with  the  power  to  gaze  on 
the  object  of  its  life-time's  hate.  I  could  not 
endure  to  meet  that  look ;  and  as  I  averted  my 
own  eyes,  they  encountered  an  immense  picture 
suspended  to  the  wall,  the  hideous  subject  of 
which,  though  but  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
feeble  light  which  but  partially  shone  in  the 
apartment,  made  me  suddenly  recoil  from  it.  In- 
deed the  blood  turned  cold  in  my  veins  :  for  that 
picture  rej)resented  an  enormous  snake  flinging 
itself  down  from  the  boughs  of  a  tree  to  which  its 
tail  still  clung,  while  its  other  extremity  circled  ia 
enormous  coUs  the  body  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
The  steed  itself  was  represented  as  rearing  in  wild 
afi'right;  and  the  subject — evidently  an  Indian 
scene — was  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  it  really  seemed 
as  if  it  were  the  living  reaUty,  and  not  a  mere  pic- 
ture from  which  I  thus  suddenly  shrank  back. 
But  ashamed  of  that  terror  which  had  seized  upon 
me,  I  turned  my  eyes  again  on  the  old  nobleman, 
— who  at  the  moment  beckoned  with  his  hand  for 
me  to  draw  nearer  to  him. 

"  Yoimg  man,"  he  said,  in  a  stern  voice,  which 
for  the  first  instant  trembled  slightly,  but  imme- 
diately became  coldly  firm, — "you  have  brought 
disgrace  down  upon  a  family  which  never  knew 
disgrace  before  ;  and  you  must  make  such  amends 
as  lie  in  your  power.  Your  guilty  partner — for  I 
shall  no  longer  call  her  daughter  of  mine — has 
confessed  everything.  Three  days  ago  did  she 
reveal  all  the  agonizing  circumstances  to  her 
mother :  she  named  the  author  of  her  degradation 
— she  mentioned  your  "presence  in  this  town,  and 
the  appointment  which  was  made  for  to-night " 
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"  My  lord !"  I  exclaimed,  perfectly  bewildered 
by  these  announcements,  which  struck  me  as  being 
singularly  impossible  as  to  accuracy  of  date,  for  it 
was  only  in  the  morning  of  that  very  day  I  had 
met  Calanthe, — announcements,  too,  which  ap- 
peared to  give  a  far  more  serious  complexion  to 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  us  than  the 
matter  reaUy  deserved. 

"  Nay,  interrupt  me  not !"  said  the  old  noble- 
man, with  so  peremptory  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
and  such  a  stern  expression  of  countenance,  that 
for  the  instant  I  was  overawed  and  dismayed  : 
"listen  to  me — and  you  shall  speak  afterwards. 
But  if  your  own  sentiments  be  rightly  explained 
by  her  whom  I  ouee  called  daughter,  it  camiot  be 
a  remonstraiico  which  you  will  have  to  offer — 
much  less  a  refusal  that  you  will  dare  to  give.  The 
world  is  as  yet  unacquainted  with  her  degradation : 
the  secret  is  known  but  to  three  persons  besides 
you  and  her  unhappy  self.  Those  three  are  her 
parents  and  this  indignant  and  half-maddened  bro- 
ther whom  you  see  here." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  I  again  interrupted  him,  and 
with  passionate  vehemence  too :  for  what  I  now 
heard  corresponded  but  very  little  indeed  with 
what  Lady  Calanthe  had  told  me,  when  she  had 
spoken  of  the  taimts  and  the  jeers  of  all  her  bro- 
thers and  all  her  sisters. 

"  Silence,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  old  nobleman. 
"Instead  of  interjecting  your  own  remarks,  you 
ought  to  fall  down  upon  your  knees  and  implore 

my  pardon No,  that  were  useless !"  he  added 

haughtily :  "  for  my  pardon  never  can  be  afforded. 
What  I  am  about  to  do,  must  not  be  regarded  by 
you  as  a  proof  of  forgiveness  either  for  yourself  or 
the  degraded  object  of  your  most  fatal  love.  It  is 
to  save  her  from  the  crowning  disgrace — to  place 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  the  world's  opprobrium 
and  scorn — that  I  am  taking  this  step.  In  a  wordj 
sir,  yom-  hands  must  be  imited  within  the  hour 
that  is  passing !" 

"  My  lord !"  I  once  more  ejaculated  wildly,  as 
the  image  of  Annabel  sprang  up  in  my  mind. 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman,  in  a 
deep  stern  voice,  as  he  clutched  me  by  the  shoulder 


"Everything  is  arranged,"  continued  the  old 
nobleman  :  "  the  special  license  is  procured — the 
clergyman  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes :"  and  ha 
looked  at  his  watch  as  he  spoke.  "  Five  thousand 
pounds  will  be  remitted  to  Calcutta,  to  be  received 
by  you  on  your  arrival  there  with  her  who  is  pre- 
sently to  become  your  wife ;  and  suflScient  means 
shall  be  at  once  afforded  you  for  the  voyage.  My 
son — he  who  stands  by  your  side — will  accompany 
his  degraded  sister  and  yourself  to  the  sea-port 
whence  you  will  embark.  In  the  far-off  clime  to 
which  you  are  about  to  repair,  you  may  enter  upon 
some  career  which  may  lead  to  wealth:  but  I 
warn  you  never  to  write  to  any  member  of  her 

family She  is  discarded — she  is  thrown  off !" 

"  My  lord,"  I  exclaimed,  the  wild  agony  of  my 
feelings  now  loosening  the  spell  which  awful  terror 
had  affixed  upon  my  powers  of  speech, — ''  I  cannot 

— I  will  not " 

"  Villain  !"  ejaculated  the  old  nobleman,  starting 
up  from  his  seat :  "  dare  you  thus  refuse  to  make 
the  only  atonement  which  it  is  in  your  power  to 
afford  ?" 

"  Yes — villain  indeed !"  cried  the  younger  noble- 
man, as  he  shook  me  with  all  his  force :  but  the 
next  instant  he  staggered  back,  and  would  have 
fallen  if  he  had  not  come  in  violent  contact  with 
the  table ;  for  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  indigna- 
tion, I  dealt  him  with  all  my  power  a  blow  upon 
the  chest.  The  pistol  dropped  from  his  hand : — 
in  a  moment  I  snatched  it  up  j  and  stepping  back 
two  or  three  paces,  exclaimed  in  a  determined 
tone,  "  If  you  dare  to  ill-treat  me  again,  I  wiU 
act  as  if  in  defence  of  my  life :  for  I  do  firmly 
believe  it  to  be  menaced !" 

Scarcely  had  I  thus  spoken,  when  the  old  noble- 
man said  in  a  tone  of  earnest  entreaty — very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
speaking, — "For  heaven's  sake  let  there  be  no 
violence !  This  is  a  matter  which  must  be  argued 
— if  argued  at  all — reasonably  and  rationally." 

"My  lord,"  I  at  once  answered,  hastening  to 
deposit  the  weapon  upon  the  table,  "  it  is  not  a 
personage  of  your  gray  hairs  that  I  would  for  a 
moment  threaten.     But  let  your  son  understand 


as  forcibly  as  he  had  done  on  the  spot  where  we  i  that  he  has  not  to  do  with  a  mere  boy  :  nor  will  I 
first  met.  "  By  heaven !  if  you  dare  offer  a  re-  |  be  coerced  in  any  way— least  of  all  into  this 
monstrance— if  you  dare  hesitate— I  will  stretch  I  marriage." 

you  dead  at  my  feet,  even  though  I  were  to  mount  "  Diabolical  scoundrel !"  ejaculated  the  younger 
the  gallows  to-morrow  for  the  deed !"— and  again  nobleman,  his  countenance  hideous  with  rage ; 
Ms  pistol  was  produced.  and  in  a  moment  he  caught  up  the  pistol  which  I, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  I  was  a  prey  to  1  with  more  magnanimity  than  prudence,  had  aban- 
the  profoundest  terror.  The  extraordinary  turn  |  doned.  "  Father,  stand  aside !  You  see  that  we 
which  the  evening's  adventures  had  taken— my  i  have  to  do  with  a  villain.  _  Young  as  he  is  in 
mysterious  introduction  into  this  mansion— that  years,  he  is  evidently  old  in  the  most  profligate 
spacious  apartment  with  its  dark  massive  furni-  '  iniquity.  Leave  me  to  settle  with  him !" 
tare,  and  all  so  dimly  lighted— that  old  man  with  j  "  You  are  usurping  advantages,"  I  said  reso- 
his  thin  white  hair,  his  ghastly  expression  of  coim-  j  lutely,  "which  I  have  renounced :"— and  I  glanced 
tenance,  and  his  dead-looking  eyes  fixed  upon  me  '  towards  the  weapon. 

—the  evident  resoluteness  of  purpose  which  ani-  "  Every  advantage  is  legitimate  in  such  cir- 
mated  both  him  and  his  son— the  forcible  grasp  cumstances  as  these !"  exclaimed  the  infuriate 
rivetted  upon   me — the  threatening  weapon — the  |  man. 

horrible  menace  which  had  accompanied  its  pro-  j      "  Hush !  we  shall  be  overheard,"  said  his  father, 

duction— and  that  dreadful  picture  to  which  my  i  now  terribly  agitated. 

glances  were  every  now  and  then  flung,  as  if  the  1      "  The  distiirbance,   my   lord,"  said  I,   "  is  not 

snake  upon  the  canvass  possessed  all  the  fascinating    of  my  creating :  and  if  you  would  only  listen  to 

power  of  the  loathsome,  hideous,  living  reality —    me " 

the  entire  scene,  in  short,  was  but  too  well  calcu-  ■■      "  Listen   to   you !     What   have   you   to  say  ? 

lated  thus  to  fill  me  with  a  solemn  awe  and  terrific    interrupted  the  younger  nobleman,  but  now  speak- 

consternation.  I  in  a  much  lower  tone :  "  what  can  you  have  to 
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say  ?  There  is  no  verbal  argument  to  be  used : 
but  there  is  another,  of  a  sterner  and  a  deadlier 
sort ; — and  as  there  is  a  God  above  me,  I  will  use 
it !  Pray  interfere  not,  father !  It  is  an  outraged 
brother  who  deals  with  the  wretch  that  has  brought 
degradation  on  his  sister — and  in  so  dealing,  I 
avenge  my  parents  likewise  !  Ifow  hear  me !"  he 
continued,  advancing  towards  me  with  the  pistol 
ia  his  hand :  "  hear  me,  I  say — and  interrupt  not ! 
In  a  few  minutes  the  clergyman  will  be  here.  If 
you  consent  not  to  make  the  reparation  sought  at 
your  hands,  I  swear  that  1  will  stretch  you  dead 
at  my  feet.     Think  not  that  I  shall  hesitate  at  the 

crime No,  it  will  not  be  a  crime  :  such  a  deed 

is  only  too  legitimate!  And  hark  you,  young 
man,"  he  went  on  to  say,  drawing  still  nearer  to 
me  ;  "  the  blow  which  you  have  inflicted,  has  only 
tended  to  embitter  me  the  more  rancorously 
against  you.  Therefore  hesitate  but  a  few  minutes 
longer — and  it  shall  be  your  death.  This  room, 
21 


purposely  chosen  for  the  present  scene,  is  remote 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  mansion  where  there 
are  inmates ;  the  sound  of  a  pistol  would  not  be 
heard  beyond  these  walls.  "What  if  the  bullet 
penetrates  your  brain  ?  I  bear  jour  corpse  into 
the  garden — I  throw  it  under  the  wall :  presently 
I  go  forth,  alleging  that  I  have  heard  a-  noise  :  I 
fire  another  pistol  in  the  open  air,  so  that  all  may 
hear  it — ^your  body  ii  found  where  I  shall  have 
deposited  it — and  who  will  suspect  otherwise  than 
that  it  is  an  intruder  who  has  been  righteously 
slain  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  premises  ?" 

I  recoiled  in  ghastly  horror  from  the  wretch  who 
thus  deliberately  shadowed  forth  his  diabolical 
scheme :  a  dizziness  seized  upon  me — a  sickening 
sensation  at  the  heart:  and  as  I  staggered  half 
roimd,  my  eyes  encountered  that  dreadful  picture, 
so  that  in  the  wild  confusion  of  my  thoughts  it 
really  seemed  as  if  the  monstrous  reptile  wera 
about  to  spring  forth  from  the  canvass  upon  me. 
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"Decide  quickly — for  I  am  impatient !"  said  the 
youBg  nobleman :  and  the  pistol  was  levelled  at 
my  head. 

■'  One  word,  Eugene  !"  interrupted  the  old 
nobleman  :  "  one  word !  Let  your  sister  come 
hither.  We  will  then  see  whether  in  her  presence, 
this  young  man  will  refuse  to  do  her  justice  ?" 

'•  Yes — he  shall  have  this  last  chance,"  cried  the 
son,  whose  Christian  name  I  had  now  heard  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time.  "  But  do  you  go  and 
fetch  her,  father — while  I  remain  here  to  guard 
against  his  escape." 

The  old  nobleman  accordingly  quitted  the  room; 
and  he  was  absent  about  three  minutes.  During 
this  interval  not  a  syllable  was  spoken  by  either 
Eugene  or  myself.  He  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
eyeing  me  narrowly,  so  as  to  anticipate  any  move- 
ment on  my  part  which  might  tend  to  flight,  or  to 
an  attack  upon  himself;  and  his  weapon,  though 
new  pointed  downward,  was  evidently  in  readiness 
to  be  raised  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  leant 
against  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  the  immense  picture 
which  reached  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ceiling  and 
to  an  equal  distance  from  the  carpet, — while  a 
thousand  distracting  thoughts  swept  wilderingly 
through  my  brain.  How  was  all  this  to  end  ?  was 
I  to  be  forced  into  a  marriage  with  Lady  Calanthe, 
and  thus  see  my  hope  of  some  day  or  another 
espousing  Annabel,  annihilated  in  an  instant  ? 
But  would  Calanthe  herself  consent  to  such  an 
alliance — an  alliance  forced  at  the  pistol's  muzzle  ? 
Oh,  no !  I  knew  the  generosity  of  her  heart — I 
knew  the  pride  of  her  spirit^and  as  I  reflected 
in  a  more  tranquil  maimer  upon  the  decision  to 
which  she  was  certain  to  come,  my  fortitude  rose 
again. 

The  door  opened — the  old  nobleman  re-appeared, 
leading  in  a  young  lady  whose  looks  were  bent 
downward,  and  even  of  whose  figure  I  could  not 
immediately  catch  an  acciirate  or  precise  view, 
inasmuch  as  she  entered  from  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  spacious  apartment,  which  at  that  end  was 
involved  in  deep  gloom.  She  advanced  half- 
clinging  to  her  father's  arm:  slowly  they  came 
forward;  but  as  she  thus  gradually  approached 
within  the  sphere  of  the  candle-light,  the  amazing, 
overwhelming,  astounding  idea  arose  in  my  mind 
that  it  was  not  Calanthe  whom  I  beheld  before  me  ! 
,4ji  ejaciilation  of  wonderment  burst  from  my  lips  : 
the  young  lady  raised  her  eyes  with  a  sudden  start : 
her  countenance  was  now  fully  revealed  to  me — it 
was  a  lovely  one,  but  saddened  and  care-worn,  as 
well  as  very  pale ;  and  instead  of  the  raven  hair 
and  the  dark  eyes  of  Lord  Mandeville's  daughter, 
glossy  auburn  bands  enframed  the  marble  fore- 
head, and  her  startled  surprise  and  horror  were  ex- 
pressed from  large  blue  orbs.  A  shriek  rang  forth 
from  her  lips  ;  and  she  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
her  father  sustained  her  in  his  arms. 

••  What  mean  you,  Gertrude  ?"  he  exclaimed  in 
astonishment. 

■'  And  what  mean  ymi  V  demanded  Eugene, 
addressing  the  query  with  equal  wonderment  to 
me. 

"  It  is  not  he !  it  is  not  he  !  It  is  a  stranger  !" 
responded  the  young  lady,  in  an  agonizing  voice, 
to  her  father's  question.  "  Oh,  the  shame !  the 
exposure !" 

"  Bear  her  away,  father  !"  ejaculated  Eugene  : 
and  the   old  man  hurried  his  dauffhter  from  the 


room.  "  AVho  are  you  ?  and  why  were  you  at 
that  spot  at  that  time  r"  demanded  the  voun"' 
nobleman,  now  fiercely  and  impatiently  turnin'^ 
once  more  towards  me. 

"  ily  name  is  Joseph  WHmot,"  I  answered ; 
"and  it  was  accident  which  led  me  to  the  place 
where  I  met  you." 

'•■  Accident  ?"  he  echoed,  eyeing  me  with  the 
keenness  of  suspicion.  '■'  But  how  was  that  ?  You 
seemed  to  understand  what  I  meant " 

" Eecollect,  my  lord,"  I  at  once  replied,  "that 
you  merely  bade  me  accompany  you " 

"  iXo  !  I  adjured  you  by  her,  and  in  the  name  of 
that  fatal  love  which  she  bore  you " 

"  Ah,  I  recollect !"  I  exclaimed.  "But  frankly 
speaking,  there  was  some  little  coincidence — of 
which  however  I  shall  not  breathe  another  word: 
for  it  is  my  secret,  and  you  have  no  right  to  pene- 
trate it.  I  know  not  even  who  you  are — I  know 
not  your  father's  name  :  never  in  my  life  had  I 
seen  your  sister  imtU  within  the  last  few  minutes  !" 

Eugene  looked  perfectly  bewildered:  still  he 
eyed  me  suspiciously ;  and  then  he  paced  to  and 
fro  in  a  very  agitated  manner.  The  door  opened 
again :  and  his  fiither  re-appcared.  At  the  same 
instant  there  was  a  gentle  tapping  at  the  glass- 
door  ;  and  Eugene  hurried  thither.  He  went 
forth :  he  was  scarcely  a  minute  absent ;  and  then 
he  re-entered  the  room.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  that  it  was  the  clergyman  who  had 
knocked,  and  whom  Eugene  doubtless  informed 
that  his  services  were  not  required — at  least  on 
the  present  occasion. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  demanded 
the  old  nobleman  :  '•'  what  signifies  the  mystery  ? 
Who  is  this  youth  ?  how  originated  the  mistake  .-" 

"  He  says  that  his  name  is  WUmot,"  Eugene 
hastened  to  answer.  "  He  declares  that  it  was  by 
accident  he  was  at  the  spot  where  I  expected  to 
meet  another " 

"  Ah  !"  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  a  reminiscence 
struck  me :  "  that  individual  who  appeared  fcr  a 
moment  at  the  same  place  and  then  disappeared  so 
abruptly  on  observing  us." 

"  True  !"  cried  Eugene  :  "  it  must  have  been  he ! 
Father,  it  is  indeed  but  too  evident  that  a  fearful, 
a  terrible  mistake  has  ocemTcd." 

'•And  if  your  lordships  had  permitted  me  to 
explain,"  I  hastened  to  interject,  "  you  would  have 
been  spared  this  exposure — you  of  a  daughter,  and 
you  of  a  sister:" — and  I  glanced  from  the  one  to 
the  other  as  I  spoke.  '■  But  you  were  violent — 
you  were  imperious — you  were  peremptoi-y " 

"Ah,  young  man  I"  cried  the  old  nobleman,  "if 
you  were  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  you 
would  not  wonder  at  our  conduct !" 

"  Acquainted  with  the  circimistances  ?"  echoed 
Eugene  bitterly :  "  has  he  not  obtained  a  far  too 
profound  insight  into  them  ?  What  is  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  Tell  us  who  you  are,"  said  the  father,  trembling 
with  excitement,  humiliation,  and  annoyance,  as  he 
spoke :  "  where  do  you  live  f  to  what  family  do  you 
belong?  what  is  your  station  in  life.^  Tell  us 
everything !" 

"  Were  the  circumstances,  my  lord,  oth«  than 
what  they  are,"  I  answered,  "  I  should  perhaps 
decline  to  be  thus  minutely  catechi2e4  after  the 
treatment  I  have  received.  But  I  make  every 
allowance ;  and  deeply,  deeply  do  I  regret  that  a 
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secret  so  profoundly  involving  the  honour  of  your 
family,  should  have  been  brought  by  accident  to 
my  knowledge." 

"  Tou  speak  fairly,  young  man,"  said  the  old 
nobleman ;  "  and  you  can  judge  full  well  wherefore 
I  have  put  so  many  questions.  Yes — the  honour 
of  my  family  is  indeed  ia  your  keeping  !" 

"  And  solemnly  do  I  declare  that  the  secret  shall 
be  kept !"  I  exclaimed.  '•  I  will  tell  your  lordship 
who  and  what  I  am.  I  am  an  orphan — friendless 
too— dependent  upon  my  own  industry  for  my 
bread;  and  my  situation  in  life  is  far  humbler 
than  you  perhaps  may  imagine." 

"  You  are  a  good  youth,"  said  the  father,  pat- 
ting me  caressingly  on  the  back ;  "  and  I  must  do 
something  for  you." 

"  Nothing,  my  lord !"  I  quickly  returned :  and 
I  certainly  felt  somewhat  indignant  that  not  a 
syllable  in  the  shape  of  apology  was  offered  to  me 
by  his  son  for  the  outrageous  treatment  I  had 
received  and  the  diabolical  menaces  of  which  I  had 
been  made  the  object. 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  the  father,  drawing  forth 
Iiis  pocket-book  and  taking  thence  a  number  of 
bank-notes :  "  I  must  make  you  a  little  pre- 
sent  " 

"  What  ?"  I  exclaimed ;  ■'"'  as  the  price  of  keep- 
ing a  secret  ?" — and  I  shrank  back.  "  IS'o,  my  lord : 
if  I  consented  to  be  bribed,  you  would  have  no 
faith  in  my  honour  and  good  principle ;  and  as  I 
do  not  wish  your  daughter  to  tremble  at  the  idea 
that  her  secret  wiU  ever  be  -whispered  to  the  world 
by  me,  the  best  proof  I  can  give  of  my  integrity, 
is  to  refuse  everything  in  the  form  of  bribe  or 
hush-money." 

"  But  you  wiU  swear,  Joseph  Wilmot— you  wiH 
swear  solemnly  and  sacredly,"  resumed  the  old 
nobleman,  '•  that  you  will  not  reveal  a  single  tittle 
of  what  has  taken  place  here  to  night  ?" 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord,"  I  responded.  "  You  be- 
hold not  before  you  a  young  man  who  is  given  to 
idle  gossiping,  or  who  has  a  morbid  inclination 
for  scandal.  I  do  not  know  your  name — I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  beneath  whose  roof  I  stand 
at  this  moment :  I  leave  Cheltenham  in  a  day  or 
two — perhaps  never  to  return.  At  all  events  I 
pledge  myself  sacredly  and  solenmly  not  even  to 
inquire  who  lives  here.  Dui-ing  the  brief  space 
that  I  may  remain  in  the  town,  I  will  direct  my 
walks  in  quite  a  contrary  direction.  If  I  meet 
your  lordship  or  your  lordship's  son,  I  wiU  not  ask 
who  you  are.  IS'ow,  have  I  satisfied  you  even  more 
than  an  oath  could  do,  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
one  who  is  incapable  of  a  derogatory  and  contemp- 
tible action  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  old  nobleman,  still 
very  much  excited,  and  very  different  too  in  his 
treatment  of  me  from  what  he  had  been  a  little 
time  back.  "  But  are  you  sui-e  that  I  can  be  of 
no  assistance  ti,  you  ?" — and  he  still  held  the  bank- 
notes between  his  trembling  fingers. 

fio,  my  lord — none !"  and  I  at  once  moved 
owards  the  glass-door. 

Eugene  accompanied  me  forth  :  but  we  now 
took  the  most  direct  way  towards  the  iron  gate. 
There  the  younger  nobleman,  taking  me  bv  the 
hand,  said,  "  I  hope  that  you  bear  me  no  ill- 
will  ?" 

"My  lord,"  I  answered  coldly,  as  I  withcbew 
my  hand,  "  it  is  impossible  I  can  think  well  of  you 


after  the  dreadful  menaces  which  you  levelled 
against  me,  and  which  show  you  to  be  capable  of 
the  darkest  deeds." 

Thereupon  I  hurried  away — and  was  already  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  ere  I  recol- 
lected that  I  knew  not  which  direction  I  was 
taking.  I  was  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  regain 
my  lodgings.  I  had  been  to  a  part  of  the  town — 
or  rather  to  a  mansion  on  the  outsku-t  of  it — with 
which  I  was  previously  unacquainted.  I  however 
sought  the  nearest  streets ;  and  by  inquiry,  at 
length  arrived  in  parts  that  were  familiar  to  me, — 
so  that  at  last  I  reached  my  lodging  just  as  the 
clocks  were  proclaiming  the  hour  of  eleven.  'Need 
I  add  that  I  went  to  bed  with  a  heart  unfeignedly 
rejoicing  at  the  issue  of  an  adventure  which  at  one 
time  had  appeared  to  threaten  aU  my  fondest  and 
dearest  hopes  -ndth  utter  destruction  ? 

I  faithfully  kept  the  promise  which  I  gave  to 
those  noblemen,  whose  names  were  utterly  unknown 
to  me.  I  made  no  inquiries  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover who  they  were :  I  rambled  not  in  the  direc- 
tion where  I  conceived  that  the  mansion  must  lie  : 
and  throughout  the  day  which  followed  that  even- 
ing of  many  incidents,  I  saw  nothing  of  them  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  Cheltenham.  Neither  did  I 
behold  Lady  CaLanthe :  if  I  had,  I  should  have 
avoided  an  encounter ;  for  I  vowed  within  myself 
that  I  would  not  again  risk  the  chance  of  proving, 
even  though  involuntarily,  unfaithful  to  my  be- 
loved and  worshipped  Annabel.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  I  received  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Eobinson,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to  prepare 
myself  to  depart  with  her  on  the  following  morn- 
ing :  and  punctual  to  the  instructions  thus  con- 
veyed, I  was  at  the  coach-office  at  the  appointed 
hour.  My  new  mistress  was  evidently  not  too 
well  off;  as  she  had  no  carriage  of  her  own,  and 
did  not  travel  post.  Herself,  the  ayah,  and  the 
two  children  occupied  the  interior  of  the  stage, — 
myself  and  a  lady's-maid  riding  on  the  outside. 
As  the  coach  passed  through  the  town,  I  suddenly 
beheld  a  well-dressed  female  waving  her  handker- 
chief to  me ;  and  instantaneously  recognised  Char- 
lotte Mui-ray.  She  was  looking  admirably  well, 
and  seemed  delighted  to  have  caught  even  that 
transient  glimpse  of  me :  for  the  equipage  was 
rattling  quickly  along,  and  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  exchange  a  single  word. 


CHAPTEE     XXXIV. 

THE   GOTEENESS.  * 

The  town  of  Eyde,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  opposite 
Portsmouth,  —  the  channel,  known  as  Spithead, 
lying  between.  I  need  not  pause  to  describe  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  island  which  I  now  visited 
for  the  first  time — nor  to  speak  of  the  fine  effect 
of  the  shipping  viewed  from  the  town,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  residence  taken  for 
Mrs.  Bobinson  was  situated.  My  first  impression 
that  she  was  not  particularly  well  off,  was  con- 
firmed when  I  found  the  house  was  but  a  small 
one,  and  that  the  domestic  establishment  consisted 
only  of  the  lady's-maid,  the  ayah,   myself,  and  a    ^ 
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cook, — the  household  work  being  divided,  between 
those  female-servants.  I  was  also  right  in  conjec- 
turing that  Mrs.  Robinson  was  not  a  lady  likely  to 
interfere  very  much  with  the  domestics'  depart- 
ment. She  had  acquired  all  the  indolent  habits 
peculiar  to  the  dwellers  in  the  sultry  clime  where 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  life  had  been  passed : 
her  languor  was  far  from  being  altogether  as- 
sumed:  and  she  was  sickly,  without  having  any 
serious  or  accurately  defined  malady.  The  house 
was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  tovra, — sepa- 
rated by  a  small  flower-garden  from  the  road 
leading  to  Newport  in  the  interior  of  the  island, — 
and  having  a  vegetable  garden  of  larger  dimen- 
sions at  the  back.  For  these  grounds  the  services 
of  a  man  were  engaged  three  times  a  week :  but 
as  he  did  not  sleep  or  take  his  meals  in  the  house, 
he  could  not  be  reckoned  amongst  the  domestic  es- 
tablishment. 

Ii  appeared  that  Mrs.  Robinson  had  brought 
letters  of  introduction  to  some  good  families  dwell- 
ing at  Ryde,  by  whom  she  was  at  once  visited; 
but  she  evidently  did  not  seek  much  society — ac- 
cepted few  invitations,  and  gave  only  occasional 
parties.  Her  intention,  on  first  taking  up  her 
abode  at  Eyde,  was  to  send  her  little  girls  as 
weekly  boarders  to  a  seminary :  but  being  herself 
somewhat  hypochondriacal,  she  fancied  that  the 
children  were  more  sickly  than  they  were,  and 
therefore  resolved  upon  having  a  governess  to 
reside  in  the  house.  Accordingly,  about  a  month, 
after  she  was  settled  in  her  new  home,  an  adver- 
tisement was  inserted  in  one  or  two  London  news- 
papers, inquiring  for  a  governess,  —  specifying 
qualifications  and  terms,  and  directing  all  applica- 
tions to  bo  addressed  by  letter  to  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Oval  ViUa,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  several  letters, 
bearing  the  postmarks  of  different  places,  and 
all  addressed  in  female  handwriting,  were  delivered 
by  the  postman ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  these 
were  answers  to  the  advertisements.  I  happened 
to  become  aware  how  a  decision  was  arrived  at  in 
respect  to  these  explanations ;  inasmuch  as  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject  arose  in  my  presence, 
between  Mrs.  Robinson  and  two  ladies  who  dined 
with  her  one  evening ;  and  as  I  waited  at  table,  I 
heard  what  passed  upon  the  subject.  I  should 
previously  observe, — not,  however  that  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter, — that  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's repasts  consisted  chiefly  of  high-seasoned 
dishes, — mulligatawny-soup,  and  curry  in  some 
shape  or  another,  invariably  figuring  upon  the 
board.  She  drank  little  wine,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  bottled  ale, — a  habit  she  had  ac- 
quired ii  India  where  the  relaxing  and  ener- 
vating influence  of  the  hot  climate  needs  such 
stimulant. 

The  two  ladies  dining  with  my  mistress  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brownlow 
— mother  and  daughter, — very  good  kind  of  per- 
sons in  their  way,  but  neither  of  them  troubled 
with  too  large  a  quantity  of  brains.  Like  many 
weak-minded  people,  they  had  a  habit  of  agreeing 
with  everything  that  was  said  in  their  hearing, — 
seeming  to  have  no  opinion  of  their  own,  and 
speaking  as  if  they  thought  it  rude  to  volunteer 
one  if  it  were  in  contradiction  with  anything  ex- 
pressed by  a  previous  speaker.  It  was  this  ready 
deference  on  their  part  which  confirmed  MrSt  Bo- 


binson  in  the  choice  which  she  had  already  half 
settled  in  her  mind  in  respect  to  the  governess. 

"  I  have  had  a  great  number  of  applications  in 
answer  to  my  advertisement,"  she  observed,  in  the 
course  of  conversation ;  "  and  I  have  studied  them 
all  as  well  as  ill  health  and  depression  of  spirits 
would  allow  me.  One  seems  to  promise  a  great 
deal  too  much " 

"  Exactly  what  they  usually  do  in  these  cases, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Robinson,"  interjected  Mrs.  Brown- 
low. 

"  And  another,"  continued  my  mistress,  "  does 
not  promise  half  enough." 

"  Always  the  case  with  these  people !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Brownlow,  now  considering  it  her 
txu'n  to  speak. 

"Some,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Robinson,  "demand 
higher  tei-ms  than  I  can  afford  to  give,  and  endea- 
vour to  impress  upon  my  mind  that  they  will  fully 
earn  their  salary.     But " 

"  Ah !  I  see,  my  dear  madam,"  cried  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  "  that  you  are  too  wise  to  be  deceived 
by  them." 

"  Besides,"  added  the  daughter,  "  when  one  has 
fixed  what  one  chooses  to  give " 

"To  be  sure!"  proceeded  Mrs.  Robinson;  "  one 
won't  be  persuaded  into  an  alteration.  There  are 
others  who  stipulate  for  whole  and  sole  control 
over  the  children,  totally  irrespective  of  the  parents' 
wishes :  but  this  is  a  concession  I  could  not  possi- 
bly think  of  making." 

"  Indeed  you  are  quite  right,"  cried  Mrs.  Brown- 
low. 

"  And  though  the  testimonials  are  good," 
continued  my  mistress,  "  it  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question  to  consent  to  such  terms.  Besides, 
betvi-een  you  and  me,  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
testimonials." 

"  To  be  sure  not !"  ejaculated  Miss  Brownlow : 
"  they  are  so  easily  vamped  up." 

"  Tor  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  "  I  would 
rather  judge  for  myself  from  the  nature  of  the 
applications." 

"  No  doubt  of  it !"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow.  "Your 
own  natural  penetration  and  good  sense  can  dis- 
criminate better  than  through  the  medium  of  any- 
thing the  testimonials  themselves  can  point  out." 

"  I  am  glad  you  coincide  with  me,"  observed 
my  mistress  :  "  for  the  very  letter  which  pleases 
me  best,  and  strikes  my  fancy  most  of  aU,  is 
written  by  a  young  person  who  has  no  testimonials 
to  offer." 

"  I  am  sure  if  I  were  taking  a  governess,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  I  should  use  my  own 
discretion,  just  as  you,  my  dear  friend,  are  so 
wisely  and  judiciously  doing." 

"  I  shall  certainly  follow  your  advice,"  rejoined 
my  mistress.  "  The  letter  I  allude  to,  is  written 
by  a  young  person  named  Matilda  Palmer.  She 
represents  herself  as  under  twenty  years  of  age — 
left  an  orphan  some  years  back,  and  thrown  de- 
pendent upon  an  old  aunt,  whose  recent  demise 
has  left  her  relationless  and  friendless.  She  there- 
fore wishes  to  render  her  accomplishments  available 
for  her  livelihood.  She  is  willing  to  take  charge  of 
my  dear  little  girls  on  the  terms  proffered :  she 
will  do  her  best  to  make  herself  agreeable  both  to 
them  and  to  me:  she  will  carefully  study  my 
wishes  in  all  things,  and  will  consult  me  in  every 
detail  relative  to  her  pupils'  studies.     Of  course  I 
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do  not  wish  to  be  troubled  in  this  respect :  I  am 
too  great  an  invaUd  and  my  spirits  are  too  low,  to 
permit  much  interference:  but  it  is  the  girl's 
respectful  and  deferential  style  that  I  like.  She 
candidly  explains  that  she  has  no  testimonials  to 
transmit — but  throws  herself  upon  my  kind  and 
generous  consideration." 

"  She  could  not  possibly  have  done  better,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Brownlow.  "  I  am  sure  I  am  already 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  this  young  person  from 
what  you  have  been  saying ;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  should  be  so  likewise." 

"It  is  quite  natxiral,"  added  Miss  Brownlow; 
"  and  Mrs.  Eobinson  will  be  doing  a  charitable 
action  by  taking  such  an  impretending  and  re- 
spectful applicant." 

"  After  all  the  good  advice  you  have  both  given 
me,"  observed  my  mistress,  now  growing  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  a  discourse  which  had  had  no 
pause  to  afford  her  a  rest, — "  I  should  be  wrong 
not  to  decide  in  favour  of  Matilda  Palmer.  I 
wiU  therefore  write  to  her  to-morrow." 

Here  the  conversation  upon  this  subject  dropped ; 
and  when  discourse  was  revived,  it  turned  upon 
other  topics.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Eobinson's  conduct  in  the  selection  of  a  governess 
argued  either  a  most  ingenuous  simplicity,  or  else 
a  very  wrong-headed  disregard  of  all  ordinary 
precautions  on  her  part :  but  I  had  my  suspicion 
that  the  real  reason  wherefore  she  decided  upon 
the  yovmg  lady  who  had  no  testimonials  to  offer 
and  no  references  to  give,  was  because  she  hated 
trouble,  and  was  too  indolent  to  write  a  number 
of  letters  to  ascertain  the  genuine  character  of  the 
recommendation,  or  to  inquire  for  whatsoever  in- 
formation might  be  given  by  the  referees.  On 
the  following  day  my  mistress  gave  me  a  letter  to 
take  to  the  post ;  and  I  saw  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Miss  Palmer,  at  some  street  in  Camden  Town, 
London. 

Three  days  afterwards — and  at  about  noon — I 
was  issuing  forth  from  the  garden-gate  to  go  into 
Eyde  for  some  purpose,  when  I  was  struck  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  boy,  belonging  to  the  poorer 
class,  following  me  at  a  short  distance,  and  looking 
as  if  he  were  either  watching  me  or  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  I  walked  on,  glancing  behind  every 
now  and  then,  and  saw  that  he  was  still  following 
me.  I  stopped — and  he  stopped  likewise  :  I  went 
on — and  again  he  advanced ;  so  that  I  could  no 
longer  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was 
in  reality  following  in  my  footsteps.  I  therefore 
turned  suddenly ;  and  confronting  him,  asked, 
"  Do  you  want  anything  with  me  ?" 

He  looked  back :  we  were  now  out  of  sight  of 
the  house;  and  with  a  mysterious  air,  he  said, 
"  Is  your  name  Joseph  Wilmot  ?" 

"It  is,"  I  answered,  wondering  what  on  earth 
the  lad  could  have  to  do  with  me. 

"  This  is  for  you,  then,"  he  abruptly  rejoined  : 
and  thrusting  a  note  into  my  hand,  scampered 
away  with  such  speed  towards  the  town  that  I 
quickly  lost  sight  of  him.  The  note  which  he  had 
left  in  my  hand,  was  directed  to  Mr.  Wilmot; 
and  the  writing,  though  evidently  disguised,  was 
of  female  delicacy  and  fluency.  I  recognised  it 
not :  but  the  first  thought  that  struck  me,  was  a 
joyous  one.  I  fancied  it  might  be  a  communica- 
tion from  Annabel ;  and  without  pausing  to  re- 
flect why  she   should  think  it  necessary  to   dis- 


guise her  handwriting,  I  tore  open  the  billet. 
Its  contents,  which  I  perused  with  no  small  degree 
of  astonishment,  ran  as  follow : — 

"  October  7th,  1838. 
"  This  evening  the  governess  will  arrive  at  Oval  Villa. 
She  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  and  circumstances  have 
compelled  her  to  take  a  feigned  name.  Yon  are  con- 
jured not  to  give  vent  to  any  ejaculation  of  amazement, 
nor  to  betray  any  surpriae,  when  you  first  encounter 
her.  Every  generous  feeling  which  you  possess,  is 
earnestly  appealed  to  on  this  point.  Be  completely  on 
your  guard :  time  and  opportunity  will  present  them- 
selves for  explanations;  and  these  ehall  be  freely  and 
frankly  given.  Reflect  that  the  reputation  of  her  who 
pens  these  lines,  will  be  in  your  keeping ;  and  that  if  by 
word  or  look,  yon  betray  her  secret,  her  immediate 
eipnlsioa  from  Mrs.  Eobinson's  house  will  become  in- 
evitable. Again,  therefore,  are  yon  solemnly  adjured  to 
exercise  the  strongest  control  over  your  feelings  !" 

No  wonder  that  I  was  stricken  with  amazement 
on  reading  this  mysterious  billet ;  and  as  I  walked 
on  to  Eyde,  I  marvelled  to  myself  who  the  writer 
could  possibly  be.  I  bethought  me  of  all  the 
young  females  I  had  known  at  all  corresponding 
with  the  age  of  the  expected  governess ;  and  though 
I  coidd  point  to  several,  yet  the  circumstances  of 
none  were  at  all  similar  to  those  in  which  she 
alleged  herself  to  be  placed,  as  I  had  heard  ex- 
plained from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Eobinson.  But  might 
not  those  circumstances  be  as  fictitious  as,  it  ap- 
peared, the  name  of  Matilda  Palmer  itself  was  ? ' 
This  question  naturally  suggested  itself :  but  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  settle  my  thoughts  on 
any  particular  individual  as  the  one  who  was  play- 
ing this  strange  and  unaccountable  game.  I 
stopped  and  studied  the  handwriting  of  the  note : 
but  it  was  so  completely  disguised  that  even  if  I 
should  have  known  the  original  in  its  natural, 
fluency,  I  could  not  identify  it  with  this  altered 
style  of  penmanship. 

But  other  reflections  now  gradually  entered  my 
mind.  From  the  very  first  I  had  thought  my 
mistress  wrong  in  taking  a  governess  without 
proper  testimonials  and  references  : — should  I  now 
become  an  accomplice  in  the  consummation  of  what 
I  had  too  much  reason  to  suspect  was  an  imposture 
and  a  cheat  ? — though  to  what  extent  the  intention 
might  reach,  or  wherefore  it  was  practised  at  all,  I 
was  utterly  unable  to  conjecture.  I  was  at  first 
inclined  to  retrace  my  way  to  the  villa  and  show 
the  billet  to  Mrs.  Eobinson :  but  then  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  the  writer  might  possibly  be  An- 
nabel, who,  driven  by  paternal  tyranny  from  her 
home,  was  now  seeking  to  earn  the  bread  of  an 
honest  industry.  Still,  methought,  she  would 
scarcely  have  written  in  so  mysterious  a  style — 
unless  it  were  to  render  her  communication  as 
guarded  as  possible,  through  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  rely  upon  the  messenger  to  whom  it  was  en- 
trusted. Finally,  after  well  weighing  the  matter 
in  my  mind,  I  resolved  to  wait  until  the  evening, 
and  see  who  the  governess  should  really  prove  to 
be,  and  what  explanations  might  be  given  by  her. 
It  would  then  be  time  to  act,  if  a  sense  of  duty 
should  compel  me  to  take  any  positive  step  in  the 
matter. 

I  hastened  on  towards  Eyde  in  the  hope  of  over- 
taking the  boy  who  had  thrust  the  note  into  my 
hand :  but  he  had  evidently  far  outstripped  me — 
and  I  saw  nothing  of  him.  Having  acquitted 
myself  of  the  mission  with  which  I  was  charged,  I 
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retraced  my  way  homeward  j  and  the  remainder  of 
that  day,  till  the  evening,  was  passed  by  me  in  the 
keenest  suspense.  I  however  concealed  my  agi- 
tation from  my  fellow-servants  as  well  as  I  was 
able  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  did  so  eflectuaUy.  The 
room  for  the  governess  was  already  prepared ;  and 
the  servants  speculated  as  to  what  kind  of  a  young 
person  she  would  prove  to  be.  Every  time  there 
was  a  knock  and  ring  at  the  front-door,  I  hastened 
to  ansv\er  the  summons  with  a  violent  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  Was  I  soon  to  see  Annabel?  and 
if  not  she,  whom  else  should  I  recognise  under  the 
name  of  Matilda  Palmer  ? 

At  length — a  little  before  nine  o'clock — a  ve- 
hicle stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  front  garden :  it 
was  one  of  the  flys  which  ply  for  hire  in  Hyde.  I 
hastened  forth :  the  driver  was  lifting  down  a  box. 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  vehicle ;  and  in  the 
obscurity  which  prevailed  at  that  hour — there 
being  no  lamps  at  the  garden-gate  to  throw  a  light 
into  the  chaise — I  discerned  the  figure  of  a  female 
dressed  in  deep  black,  and  with  a  thick  veil  over 
her  countenance.  She  alighted  :  and  while  avail- 
ing herself  of  my  arm  to  descend,  caught  my  hand 
and  pressed  it  warmly — even  passionately.  I 
trembled  all  over — for  a  suspicion  of  the  real  truth 
flashed  at  the  instant  through  my  mindj  and  as 
the  driver  conveyed  the  box  into  the  house,  she 
flung  up  her  veil,  revealing  the  countenance  of  Lady 
Calanthe  Dundas ! 

That  suspicion  which  a  moment  before  had 
seized  upon  me,  was  confirmed.  Grood  heavens  ! 
what  folly  was  this  ?  I  was  stricken  speechless 
with  mingled  amazement  and  vexation. 

"  Joseph — dearest  Joseph,  it  is  for  your  sake  I 
have  done  this !"  murmured  Calanthe,  as  she  again 
pressed  my  hand  fervidly  between  both  her  own. 

I  could  not  answer  a  word.  There  were  volumes 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue— a  hurricane  of  language 
ready  to  burst  forth,  in  the  form  of  remonstrances, 
upbraldings,  and  questionings :  but  the  spell  of 
stupefaction  and  bewilderment  scaled  my  lips. 
The  driver,  having  deposited  the  trunk  in  the  hall, 
came  forth  from  the  house :  Lady  Calanthe  paid 
him  his  fare — and  then  hurried  forward  to 
the  front-door,  which  stood  open.  One  of  the 
maid-servants  was  awaiting  her  in  the  h;ill;  and 
she  could  not  therefore  bestow  another  word  upon 
me :  nor  could  I,  even  if  the  faculty  of  speech  were 
restored,  utter  a  single  syllable  of  all  that  I  longed 
to  say  to  her.  When  the  hall  was  reached,  I  per- 
ceived, by  the  light  burning  there,  that  Calanthe 
was  plainly  and  neatly  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
— her  garb  being  exactly  suitable  to  her  assumed 
condition  of  a  governess.  Her  countenance  was 
pale  ;  and  though  expressing  nothing  particular  to 
a  common  observer,  yet  methought  I  could  read 
beneath  It  a  certain  excitement  and  agitation, 
which,  indeed,  she  might  well  be  supposed  to  ex- 
perience under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  she  had  thus  willingly  placed  herself.  She 
was  shown  up  first  of  all  to  her  own  chamber ;  and 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Robinson  in  the  drawing-room;  while  I,  pleading 
sudden  indisposition,  so  as  to  avoid  remaining  in 
the  company  of  my  fellow-servants,  hiu-rled  up  to 
my  chamber.  I  feared  lest  they  should  mark  the 
trouble  which  my  own  looks  displayed :  for  it  was, 
in  sooth,  a  profound  trouble  that  was  now  agitat- 
ing me. 


When  alone  In  my  chamber,  I  was  some  time 
before  I  could  settle  my  thoughts  to  calm  and  de- 
liberate reflection.  It  was  but  too  evident,  from 
what  Calanthe  herself  had  hurriedly  whispered  to 
me  on  alighting  from  the  vehicle,  that  the  mad 
step  she  had  taken  was  to  be  ascribed  to  her 
equally  mad  passion  for  me.  More  than  ever  did  I 
curse  my  own  folly  and  want  of  moral  courage  in 
not  having  revealed  to  her  the  true  state  of  my 
aflfections  when  at  Myrtle  Lodge  : — more  than  ever, 
too,  did  I  deplore  that  interruption  to  our  inter- 
view in  the  arbour  at  Cheltenham.  Had  a  proper 
explanation  been  given  on  either  of  those  occasions, 
she  would  have  been  spared  the  foUy  and  the  rash- 
ness— the  madness  indeed— ^of  her  present  pro* 
ceeding.  But  now  that  explanation  must  be  given 
as  speedily  as  possible  :  Annabel  must  not  again 
be  outraged  by  the  reception  on  my  part  of  Ga- 
lanthe's  caresses  !  And  yet  I  trembled — nay,  more, 
I  shuddered  at  the  Idea  of  the  fearful  humiliation 
and  the  excruciating  disappointment  which  Lord 
MandeviUe's  daughter  would  inevitably  experience, 
when  learning  that  all  her  stratagem  had  been 
thrown  away  on  one  who  loved  her  not.  To  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  wept  tears  of  anguish  as  these  re- 
flections passed  through  my  mind.  I  pictured  to 
myself  Calanthe  having  stealthily  quitted  the  pa- 
ternal home — compromising  herself  In  every  way — 
disguising  her  patrician  rank  under  an  assumed 
name — humbling  herself  to  the  position  of  a  gover- 
ness— seeking  a  place  where  she  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  spoilt  and  ill-tempered  children  (as  Mrs. 
Robinson's  were) — exposed  to  whatsoever  harsh 
words  that  lady  might  at  any  time  be  led  to  fling 
out  against  her — flying  from  that  sphere  of  society 
to  which  she  properly  belonged — abandoning  posi- 
tion, comfort,  and  the  chance  of  forming  a  brilliant 
alliance — making,  in  short,  every  possible  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  that  love  which  she  bore  towards 

me.    And  I Oh  !  my  heart  was  convulsed  with 

grief,  as  I  thought  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  I 
could  afibrd  any  adequate  return — but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  first  words  which  I  must  utter 
when  opportunity  should  serve,  would  be  the 
avowal  that  I  loved  her  not,  and  had  never  loved 
her! 

But  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  any  more 
of  the  harrowing — excruciating  reflections  in  which 
I  was  plunged  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  on 
this  particular  night.  I  sought  my  couch — but  it 
was  a  long  time  ere  slumber  visited  my  eyes  ;  and 
when  it  came  at  last,  it  was  accompanied  with  dis- 
agreeable dreams. 

On  descending  to  the  kitchen  in  the  morning, 
my  fellow-servants  were  kind  In  their  inquiries 
relative  to  my  health :  and  I  assured  them  that  I 
was  somewhat  better.  At  breakfast-time  they  were 
talking  of  the  governess,  on  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance they  lavished  the  highest  praise.  The 
lady's-maid,  who  had  hitherto  seen  most  of  Ca- 
lanthe, was  also  eulogistic  in  respect  to  her  soft 
and  amiable  manners, — adding  that  there  was  no 
assumption  and  no  undue  pretension  about  her : 
but  that  she  seemed  an  agreeable,  unassuming 
young  person.  I  listened  In  silence, — having  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  prevent  my  looks  fi-om  be- 
traying the  agitation  of  my  feelings.  When  the 
morniug  repast  was  over,  and  I  had  to  attend  to 
my  various  household  duties,  I  dreaded  at  every 
turn  to  encounter  Calanthe :  for,  imtil  a  full  op- 
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portunity  should  present  itself  for  the  expla- ) 
nations  I  was  resolved  to  give,  I  did  not  wish  to  | 
become  the  object  of  even  a  single  fond  look  or  a  I 
passing  word  expressive  of  affection,  which,  to  my 
mind,  would  render  me  a  traitor  to  my  adored  An-  | 
nabel.  [ 

It  was  however  soon  evident  that  Calanthe  did  j 
not  at  once  devise  opportunities  to  throw  herself  ^ 
in  my  way.  She  doubtless  fully  appreciated  the  , 
necessity  of  acting  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Several  days  passed;  and  I  saw  her  but  on  three 
or  four  occasions — and  then  only  for  an  instant. 
Each  time  she  bent  upon  me  a  look  of  ineffable 
tenderness  :  but  her  eyes  were  too  quickly  averted 
again,  to  enable  her  to  perceive  the  expression  of 
blended  mournfulness  and  upbraiding  which  my 
own  countenance  wore.  She  was  completely  upon 
her  guard, — not  even  trusting  herself  to  touch  my 
hand,  or  linger  for  an  instant  in  the  hall  or  on  the 
stairs,  for  fear  lest  the  proceeding  might  be  ob-  j 
served  by  others.  She  passed  all  the  forenoon  in 
an  apartment  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children :  she  dined  with  them  at  two  o'clock  : 
then  she  took  them  out  for  a  walk — had  tea  with 
them  at  six— and  when  they  went  to  bed  at  eight, 
repaired  to  the  drawing-room  to  pass  a  couple  of 
hours  with  ilrs.  Eobinson.  But  even  this  little 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  that  life  which  she  had 
voluntarily  embraced,  she  only  enjoyed  by  express 
invitation :  she  never  of  her  own  accord  intruded 
in  the  drawing-room  unless  in  compliance  with  a 
message  expressly  sent  up  by  Mrs.  Eobinson, 
asking  for  her  presence.  Little  did  my  mistress 
think  that  in  the  governess  whose  habits  were  so 
regular — whose  demeanour  was  so  respectful — who 
was  so  patient  and  pains-taking  in  the  task  of 
tuition,  was  a  young  lady  of  the  highest  birth,  and 
whose  proper  place  was  in  the  brilliant  saloons  of 
fashionable  life.  The  oftener  I  thought  of  the 
immensity  of  that  sacrifice  which  had  been  made 
for  me,  the  more  excruciating  became  my  anguish 
at  the  idea  of  giving  those  explanations  for  which 
I  only  awaited  a  proper  opportunity,  and  which  I 
knew  would  in  a  moment  dissipate  all  the  fond 
illusions  cherished  by  the  loving  and  tender  Ca- 
lanthe Dundas. 

On  several  occasions  I  reflected  maturely  whe- 
ther it  were  not  better  to  commit  those  explana- 
tions to  paper,  and  slip  the  letter  into  her 
ladyship's  hands :  but  I  know  not  how  it  was — I 
dreaded  to  undertake  the  task.  Perhaps,  if  the 
truth  were  confessed,  I  was  still  deficient  in  the 
requisite  amoimt  of  moral  courage ;  and  like  all 
persons  under  similar  circumstances,  postponed  the 
evil  moment  as  long  as  possible.  I  even  endea- 
voured to  persuade  myself  that  I  should  be  bettcir 
er.abled  to  accomplish  that  imperious  duty,  and 
should  have  more  courage  for  the  purpose,  if  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  suddenly,  than  if  it 
were  deliberately  sought  through  the  medium  of 
correspondence.  Wretched,  wretched  sophistry, 
with  which  I  sought  to  palliate  my  weakness,  or 
excuse  it  in  my  own  eyes  ! 

Thus  a  fortnight  passed ;  and  during  this  inter- 
val I  never  once  found  myself  sufficiently  alone 
with  Lady  Calanthe  to  address  her  a  single  word. 
We  merely  passed  each  other  occasionally ;  and 
she  was  too  much  on  her  guard  to  linger  for  even 
an  instant.  The  expressive  look  was  bestowed 
upon  me— the  fine  dark  eyes  which  dealt  it,  were 


instantaneously  withdrawn,  lest  some  observer  at 
the  moment,  unseen  by  us,  should  surprise  that 
significant  glance :  and  thus  was  I  dwelling  be- 
neath the  same  roof  with  one  whom  I  knew  loved 
me  madly,  and  whom  I  had  not  as  yet  been 
enabled  to  disabuse  in  respect  to  the  condition  of 
my  own  heart.  My  existence  was  a  most  painful 
one.  I  was  constantly  compelled  to  hear  the  ser- 
vants lavishing  the  highest  praises  upon  Miss 
Palmer ;  and  even  the  ayah  herself,  in  her  wretched 
broken  English,  chimed  in  with  the  chorus.  My 
opinion  was  often  asked : — sometimes  I  was  too 
much  abstracted  to  give  a  response :  at  other  times 
I  started  involuntarily,  and  ejaculated  some  vague 
and  incoherent  reply,  which  made  all  my  fellow- 
domestics  gaze  upon  me  till  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  confusion.  And  this  confusion  on  my  part 
was  one  day  completely  crowned,  w-hen  the  lady's- 
maid,  in  a  jocular  and  good-natured  mood,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  do  really  believe  that  Joseph  is  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Miss  Palmer  !" 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE  OPPOEXCNITT. 

One  day — a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
Calanthe's  arrival  at  the  house— we  were  thrown 
together.  The  month  of  October  was  drawing  on 
towards  its  close — the  cold  weather  was  setting  in 
— and  Mrs.  Eobinson,  who  disliked  every  kind  of 
trouble,  requested  the  governess  to  walk  into  the 
town  and  make  the  necessary  purchases  to  supply 
the  children  with  warmer  raiment.  Mrs.  Eobinson 
herself  was  that  day  in  a  humour  to  have  the 
children  with  her ;  and  she  was  moreover  fearful 
that  if  they  walked  about  too  much  while  Miss 
Palmer  was  shopping,  they  would  be  over -fatigued: 
she  therefore  kept  them  at  the  house,  and  Calanthe 
set  off  alone  to  Eyde. 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Eobinson  had  received  a 
letter  that  morning  from  some  friends  in  Loudon, 
giving  her  notice  of  a  basket  of  game  which  had 
been  transmitted  as  a  present ;  and  she  therefore 
desired  me  to  proceed  to  the  town  and  procure  it 
at  the  steam-packet  office,  where  it  would  be 
waiting.  I  received  this  instruction  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  Calanthe  had  issued 
forth ;  and  as  I  went  along,  I  said  to  myself  that 
now  I  should  doubtless  have  the  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  myself  to  her :  for  it  was 
almost  certain  that  we  should  meet  in  so  small  a 
place  as  Eyde.  A  feeling  of  terror  came  over  mc 
— a  sensation  of  moral  weakness  and  of  failing 
courage  which  made  me  suddenly  stop  short  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  ask  myself,  "  Is  it 
possible,  Joseph  WUmot,  that  you  are  a  coward  ?" 
I  put  the  question  aloud;  and  then  louder  stUl,  I 
exclaimed,  " 2\o,  no !  It  shall  be  done  !" — but  I 
felt  that  it  was  with  a  sort  of  desperate  effort  that 
I  thus  answered  my  own  self-put  query.  I  con- 
tinued my  way  in  a  restless  antl  uneasy  state  of 
mind, — doing  all  I  could  to  centre  my  thoughts 
upon  the  image  of  Annabel,  and  invoking  that 
image  as  a  good  genius  to  aid  and  encourage  mie 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 

I  entered  the  tovrn,  and  repaired  to  the  office: 
but  the  hamper  had  not  yet  arrived — and  a  porter 
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there  promised  that  it  should  be  brought  to  Oval 
Villa   the   moment   it  came.     I  issued  from  the 
office,   and   bent   my  way  through  the  principal 
Btreets, — looking  into  the  largest  and  best  linen- 
drapers'   shops   with    the    expectation   of   seeing 
Calanthe.     But  I  found  her  not.     Then  I  thought 
that  as  she  was  so  much  in  advance  of  me  at 
starting,  she  might   have  finished   her   shopping  j 
and  was  on  her  way  homeward.     I  hurried  in 
that  direction ;  and  on  the  outskirt  of  the  town  | 
caught   sight   of  her   proceeding   along.     I   was  I 
80on  in  the  trace  of  her  footsteps :  my  heart  beat  [ 
quickly: — what   now  would  be    the  issue  of  the  j 
interview  which  was  at  hand  ?     O  Annabel !  again  I 
did   I   invoke   thine   image    to   inspire   me  with  j 
courage  ;  and  it  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  rage 
that  I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  myself 
that  I  had  not  the  adequate  amount  of  fortitude 
for  the  crisis ! 

Lady  Calanthe  was  walking  on  in  front.  She 
looked  not  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  and  me- 
thought  by  the  gentle  inclination  of  her  head,  that 
her  eyes  were  bent  downward — perhaps  in  medi- 
tation. And  if  so,  on  what  subject?  Ah!  was 
she  cradled  in  those  illusions  which  now  it  was 
my  duty  to  dissipate?  I  lingered  behind  her. 
What  elegance — what  grace  did  that  symmetrical 
form  display!  how  much  unstudied  elasticity  of 
movement — as  if  her  tread  were  of  airy  lightness ! 
The  idea  intruded  upon  me  in  spite  of  myself — 
in  spite,  too,  of  all  my  devotion  to  Annabel — that 
the  black  raiment  became  Calanthe's  symmetrical 
figure  admirably,  and  set  it  off  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. But  angry  with  myself  for  allowing 
these  reflections  to  pass  through  my  mind,  or  even 
linger  for  a  moment  there,  I  quickened  my  pace, 
nerving  my  soul  ■with  all  its  fortitude  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  my  task.  I  was  now  speedily  by 
Ler  side ;  and  as  she  heard  footsteps  close  by,  she 
glanced  hurriedly  over  her  shoulder,  while  she 
made  way  on  the  path  for  whomsoever  it  might 
be  to  pass. 

"  Joseph  ?  What  happiness  !"  she  exclaimed, 
the  animation  of  joy  suddenly  suffusing  her  coun- 
tenance. "This  is  the  opportunity  I  have  so 
much  longed  for — but  which  I  was  too  cautious 
to  forestall  by  any  device  of  my  own!" 

"And  I  also  have  awaited  this  opportunity 
with  much  impatience,"  was  my  immediate  an- 
swer. "  Good  heavens !  how  could  you  have  taken 
such  a  step  as  this  ?" 

"  What,  Joseph  ?"  she  said,  looking  very  hard 
at  me,  as  if  fancying  that  she  could  not  have 
rightly  comprehended  my  words,  or  read  the  ex- 
pression of  my  looks :  "  would  you  reproach  me  ?" 
and  the  sudden  sinking  of  that  bright  animation  of 
her  handsome  countenance  into  the  deepest  mourn- 
fulness,  struck  like  a  heavy  blow  upon  my  heart. 

"  Lady  Calanthe,"  I  said,  mustering  up  all  my 
fortitude,  "the  time  has  come  when  you  must 
hear  me." 

"  Let  us  hasten  this  way,"  she  exclaimed  ab- 
ruptly, and  at  the  same  moment  diverged  into  a 
narrow  lane :  "  we  may  be  noticed  in  the  high 
road.  Joseph,  what  would  you  mean  me  to  un- 
derstand P  Heavens !  is  it  possible  that  you  are 
not  sensible  of  all  the  tremendous  saeridces  I  have 
made  for  your  sake  ?  Look  at  these  mourning 
garments.  They  are  a  hideous  mockery :  no  re- 
lative of  mine  has  died  that  I  should  wear  them. 


I  am  literally  clothed  with  hypocrisy — and  all  for 
the  love  that  I  bear  you  !  It  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  tale  which  I  had  to  devise  to  obtain  admis- 
sion into  the  house  where  you  dwelt.  Oh,  but 
this  is  the  very  least  of  the  sacrifices  I  have  made ! 
A  home  stealthily  left — parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
plunged  into  the  deepest  consternation  at  my  sud- 
den disappearance — my  reputation  ruined,  or  at 
least  only  to  be  saved  by  eventual  marriage  with 

you Joseph,  I  could  not  bear  to  reflect  on  all 

I  have  done,  if  it  were  not  that  I  glory  in  every 
sacrifice  which  is  made  for  your  sake !" 

"  Oh,  this  is  dreadful !"  I  murmured  to  myself: 
and  I  was  totally  disarmed  of  all  my  fortitude. 

"  Your  nature  is  .more  prudent  and  cautious 
than  mine,"  Calanthe  hastened  to  resume,  bending 
upon  me  looks  of  the  tenderest  love ;  "  and  there- 
fore you  tremble  at  aU  I  do  for  your  sake.  But 
fear  not !  My  plans  are  fixed — and  they  shall  be 
realized.  We  are  both  very  j-oung :  let  us  each 
agree  to  toil  on  for  a  few  years — let  us  accumulate 
whatsoever  savings  we  can :  and  then,  Joseph " 

"  Calanthe,"  I  exclaimed  wildly ,  "  you  drive 
me  mad  !" 

She  fell  back  from  me  as  if  suddenly  stricken  by 
a  heavy  blow ;  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  my 
countenance  with  mingled  amazement  and  alarm. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  mean  you,  Joseph  ?" 
she  cried,  trembling  all  over.  '•  A  horrible  suspi- 
cion has  entered  my  head dispel  it,  or  confirm 

it let   me    know  the   best   or  the    worst    at 

once  !  Speak,  Joseph !  Now  that  I  bethink  me  of 
your  manner  and  the  expressions  you  msde  use  of 

during  our  brief  interview  at  Cheltenham But 

no :  it  cannot  be !  I  am  not  deceived  in  you ! — 
tell  me — toll  me  that  I  am  not  deceived  in  you 
it  would  be  my  death  !" 

She  spoke  vehemently,  and  with  an  awful  trou- 
ble upon  her  coimtenance,  which  became  pale  as 
death.  She  seized  my  hands,  and  looked  up  with 
imploring  anxiety  into  my  face.  My  heart  was 
nearly  broken:  1  felt  bound  to  tell  the  truth;  and 
yet  it  was  the  very  bitterness  of  crucifixion  itself 
to  accomplish  the  task. 

"Calanthe,"  I  said,  with  a  sudden  access  of 
courage  which  surprised  myself;  '•  for  God's  sake 

compose  your  feelings hear  me 1  have  a 

revelation  to  make prepare  to  receive  it " 

"Anything,  anything,"  she  murmured  in  a 
dying  tone,  "  but  the  assurance  that  you  do  not 
love  me !" 

"Calanthe,  I  esteem  you — I  would  lay  down 

my  life   to  serve  you — as  a  friend ^but  my 

I  heart " 

"Enough!" — and  she  staggered  back,  so  that 

,  at  the  next  instant  she  would  have  fallen,  had  I 

j  not  caught  her  in  my  arms, — where  she  lay  for 

several  moments  like  one  drooping  off  slowly  into 

!  a  swoon. 

I  "Oh!  pardon  in»«~forgive  me,"  I  exclaimed, 
"if  I  did  not  tell  you  all  this  before.  I  sought 
opportimities  at  Myrtle  Lodge :  but  I  was  weak 

]  — I  was  feeble  of  purpose And  then,  too,  you 

never  received  that  letter  in  which  I  told  you  all, 

and  in  which  I  besought  your  pardon  for  not  hav- 

'  ing  been  candid  and  frank  before  !     That  night  at 

;  Cheltenham,  I  was  about  to  explain  everything — 

if  you  recollect  my  words  you  will  see  that  such 

j  was  my  purpose " 

j      "  Enough,  Joseph !"  she  cried,  suddenly :  andaa 
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suddenly  too  disengaging  Iicrsclf  from  my  arms, 
she  seemed  to  muster  up  all  the  energies  of  her 
naturally  powerful  soul.  "  Yeu  do  not  love  me," 
she  went  on  to  say,  in  a  low  deep  tone ;  and  her 
countenance  was  of  a  death-like  palloi*.  "  Then 
you  must  love  another :  for  if  your  heart  were  dis- 
engaged, it  could  not  have  remained  insensible  to 
sucli  an  affection  as  I  have  experienced  for  you. 
Who  is  this  other  ?  where  lives  she  ?" 

'•  In  London,"  I  answered,  feeling  that  she  had 
a  right  thus  to  question  me. 

"In  London,"  rejjeated  Calanthe,  in  a  strange 
abstracted  manner  :  and  then  for  a  few  moments 
she  appeared  to  meditate  profoundly.  "Joseph," 
she  at  length  went  on  to  say,  "  you  have  not  acted 
well  towards  me :  hut  I  will  not  reproach  you. 
Tou  have  been  deficient  in  candour ;  and  you  can- 
not but  understand  that  I  feel  deeply  humiliated — 
deplonably  wpetched.  I  am  lost  through  you !" — 
22 


and  now  she  shivered  visibly,  as  if  an  icy  tremor 
were  passing  through  her  form  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Oh  !  what  can  I  do — what  can  I  say  F"'  I 
exclaimed,  with  a  riven  heart  at  the  spectacle  of 
that  illimitable  woe  which  my  own  want  of  moral 
courage  had  mainly  brought  about. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Calanthe,  now  speaking 
gently  and  mildly.  "  I  repeat  the  assurance  that 
I  will  not  reproach  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  for- 
give you — yes,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul 
do  I  forgive  you,  Joseph !  I  love  you  too  well  not 
to  proclaim  this  pardon  with  the  utmost  sincerity ; 
and  I  have  already  made  too  many  sacrifices  for 

your  sake,  not  to  resign  myself  to  the  last  one 

a  broken  heart !" 

"My  God,  Ca'antlie !  speak  not  thus  mourn- 
fully !"  I  exclaimjd :  and  in  the  wildness  of  my 
distracting  thoughts,  I  anathematized  myself  for 
having  revealed  tlic  truth. 
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"  It  is  now  for  me,"  continued  the  young  lady, 
"  to  enjoin  you  to  compose  your  feelings.  You 
are  well  aware,  Joseph,  that  I  have  abandoned 
home — prospects — everything,  for  your  sake  ;  and 
now  I  must  accept  resignedly  the  lot  which  I  first 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  being  beneath  the  same 
roof  as  you.  Oh,  what  wild  ecstatic  schemes  had 
I  formed !  and  how  cruelly  have  they  been  de- 
stroyed !  Methought  that  we  might  dwell  in  the 
same  house,  content  with  the  pleasure  of  occa- 
sionally beholding  each  other  and  exchanging  a 
fond  look — until  the  time  should  come  when  faith, 
endurance,  patience,  and  love  would  be  crowned 
vrith  happiness  as  their  reward.  But  the  dream 
is  gone.     Oh,  it  was  too  bright  and  beautiful  to 

last and  I  should  have  mistrusted  it  from  the 

very  first !" 

Calanthe  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  and  raised 
her  kerchief  to  her  countenance.  She  had  been 
speaking  in  a  low  plaintive  tone — a  voice  full  of 
the  most  touching  pathos — and  with  looks  of  ten- 
derness indescribably  mournful.  But  she  felt  not 
more  wretched  than  I :  it  is  a  question  whether 
her  misery  was  so  acute  and  rending  as  that  which 
was  ex^j  ■•ienced  by  myself.  For  even  in  the  depth 
of  her  sorrow,  there  was  a  certain  blending  of  re- 
signed courage,  which  I  myself  did  not  possess. 
Now  that  I  saw  her  weeping,  my  heart  was  rent 
with  excruciating  tortures ;  and  wildly  and  loudly 
did  I  inveigh,  with  bitterest  ;;oproaches,  against 
myself. 

"  Be  composed,  Joseph,"  said  Calanthe,  again 
turning  upon  me  her  pale  countenance,  and  smiling 
the  sweetness  of  encouragement.  "  You  see  that 
I  am  not  incensed  against  you ;  my  very  humilia- 
tion gives  no  harsh  impulse  to  my  thoughts  or  my 
demeanour.  We  may  yet  remain  friends — if  no 
other  feeling  can  exist  between  us.  And  you  will 
be  performing  a  friendly  part  if  you  continue  to 
keep  my  secret  and  betray  not  the  truth  of  my 
real  position — a  betrayal  which  would  literally  de- 
prive me  of  the  means  of  earning  my  bread." 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  exclaimed,  astounded  and 
horrified  at  the  utter  desolation  of  hopes  and  pro- 
spects which  these  last  words  all  in  a  moment 
spread  before  my  view,  and  of  which  this  unfortu- 
nate young  lady  had  become  the  victim  through 
her  love  for  me  : — "  do  you  for  an  instant  think  of 
continuing  where  you  are  ?  will  you  not  hasten 
back  to  yoiu-  home  ?" 

"  Joseph,  I  have  no  home  now,"  she  answered, 
with  a  profoundly  mournful  look. 

"  Oh  !  and  it  is  I  who  have  been  the  means  of 
depriving  you  of  it !"  I  exclaimed,  feeling  so  des- 
perate that  at  the  moment  I  could  have  laid 
violent  hands  upon  myself.  '•  But  tell  me  that 
I  have  not  heard  aright — tell  me  that  the  doors  of 
the  paternal  mansion  will  yet  be  open  to  you !" 

"  Think  you,  Joseph,  that  even  if  the  stern  and 
proud  Earl  of  MandevUle  would  receive  the  daughter 
who  has  fled  from  beneath  his  roof,  that  this 
daughter  herself  would  return  to  where  her  soul 
would  be  crushed  and  her  spirit  broken  by  jeers 
and  taunts,  by  harshest  tyramiy,  and  by  every 
kind  of  injurious  suspicion  ?  Oo  you  not  see, 
Joseph,"  she  continued,  earnestly  but  not  bitterly, 
"  that  my  reputation  is  gone  —  and  that  Lady 
Calanthe  Dundas  must  hencefort;^  conceal  herself 
beneath  the  bumble  pseudonym  of  Matilda  Pal- 
mer !" 


'•  Good  God,  what  a  wreck  has  my  weakness 
\vrought !"  I  exclaimed,  half  frantic  at  all  I  heard 
and  all  I  had  to  reflect  upon. 

"  Blame  not  yourself,"  responded  Calanthe,  in 
the  softest  tones  of  her  melodious  voice :  "  for  I  do 
not  blame  you.  "We  must  separate  now,  Joseph : 
I  dare  not  remain  longer  absent.  Henceforth  we 
are  to  be  friends.  ■  We  shall  live  beneath  the  same 
roof;  and  rest  assured  that  your  welfare  will  ever 
be  most  dear  to  me.  Eeep  my  secret :  this  is  all 
I  conjure  you — this  is  all  I  ask.  Compose  your 
feelings — and  be  guarded.  Once  more  remember 
that  my  very  bread  is  now  dependent  upon  your 
prudence  1" 

She  proffered  me  her  hand :  I  was  in  such  a 
cruelly  bewildered  state  of  mind  that  I  knew  not 
what  I  did — and  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  moisten- 
ing it  with  the  tears  which  flowed  in  torrents  from 
my  eyes.  Calanthe,  likewise  overcome  by  her 
emotions,  sank  into  my  arms :  \  strained  her  to 
my  breast,  as  if  by  that  most  unwise  and  inju- 
dicious display  of  feeling  I  sought  to  indemnify 
her  for  the  terrific  woes  she  endured  on  my  account. 
I  covered  her  cheeks  with  kisses ;  and  she  smiled 
sweetly  and  softly,  as  if  with  the  happiness  of  a 
last  embrace  ere  resigning  herself  to  look  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  hopes  which  she  had  cherished.  Those 
very  smiles  on  her  part  deepened  my  own  afflic- 
tion. Had  she  stormed  and  raved,  and  treated  me 
with  indignation  and  hauteur,  or  with  an  outburst 
of  fury,  I  should  have  been  far  less  moved :  but 
the  forgiveness  she  had  so  sincerely  proffered — her 
mild  and  gentle  behaviour — and  the  patience  with 
which  she  submitted  to  humiliation  and  disap- 
pointment, called  forth  all  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
my  heart. 

"  Now  I  must  hasten  homeward,"  she  said :  and 
bending  upon  me  another  look  of  plaintive  earnest- 
ness— bestowing  upon  me  likewise  another  soft 
and  melting  smUe — she  hurried  away. 

I  lingered  in  the  lane  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ere  I  also  bent  my  steps  towards  the  villa. 
I  felt  that  I  had  again  been  traitorous  towards 
Annabel :  but  a  thousand  excuses  readily  started 
up  in  my  mind.  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was 
but  with  the  feeling  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister 
that  I  had  embraced  Calanthe ;  and  that  it  was  in 
the  spu'it  of  the  purest,  chastest  consolation  I  had 
imprinted  kisses  upon  her  cheeks.  I  marvelled  to 
myself  that  she  had  treated  me  with  so  much 
kindness.  I  knew  that  she  possessed  a  proud 
spirit ;  and  now  that  I  reviewed  the  scene  which 
had  just  passed,  I, wondered  that  she  had  not 
overwhelmed  me  with  her  indignant  reproaches.  I 
felt  as  if  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  her — that 
she  had  every  claim  upon  my  friendship — and  that 
she  was  a  being  to  be  adrnired  and  esteemed,  if 
not  positively  loved. 

"  But  I  will  be  as  a  brother  imto  her  \"  I  ex- 
claimed, while  thus  giving  way  to  my  reflections ; 
"  and  she  shall  be  as  a  very  dear  sister  unto  me ! 
For  my  sake  she  has  made  the  utmost  sacrifices 
which  woman  could  possibly  accomplish ;  and  it 
behoves  me  to  watch  over  her  welfare — to  soothe 
and  console  her — to  lighten  as  much  as  I  can  the 
heavy  burthen  of  affliction  which  weighs  upon  her 
soul.  Yes,  Calanthe— I  will  not  plunge  another 
dagger  into  your  bosom :  I  have  already  injui'ed 
you  enough !  When  I  nest  see  Annabel,  I  will 
tell  her  everything — I  will  confess  to  her  all  that 
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liiis  taken  place  :  slic  shall  know  you,  Calanthe — 
and  you  will  love  each  other  like  sisters !  If  for- 
tune should  sooner  or  later  be  favourable,  and 
enable  me  to  make  Annabel  my  wife, — you,  Ca- 
lanthe, will  find  a  home  -with  us ;  and  it  will  be 
our  study  to  soothe  your  wounderl  spirit,  and  by 
our  kindness  compensate  you  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  !" 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  wildness  of  my  thoughts 
I  apostrophized  Calanthe  Dundas,  as  I  walked  to 
and  fro  with  hurried  and  agitated  steps  in  the  lane 
where  we  had  parted.  After  a  while  I  retraced 
my  way  homeward  ;  and  I  was  glad  when  night 
came,  that  I  might  retire  to  the  solitude  of  my 
own  chamber  and  commune  once  more  with  my- 
self. 


CHAPTEE    XXXVI. 

HICHAED  FEANKIIIf. 

A  MONTH  passed  without  any  incident  worthy  of 
record.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  frequently  met 
Calanthe  in  the  house :  there  was  always  the  rapid 
look  of  recognition,  and  always  the  quickly  vanish- 
ing smile :  but  not  a  word  passed  between  us — 
and  we  were  not  again  thrown  iu  each  other's  way 
for  any  length  of  lime.  But  I  must  observe  that 
during  this  interval  a  certain  Mr.  Franklin  became 
a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  house, — chiefly  how- 
ever dropping  in  of  an  evening  between  eight  and 
ten.  He  belonged  to  a  family  living  in  Eyde,  and 
with  whom  Mrs.  Eobinson  was  on  very  good 
terms :  indeed  they  were  the  "most  intimate  friends 
she  seemed  to  possess  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Richard  Franklin  was  certainly  a  handsome  young 
man — about  two-and-twenty  years  of  ag3 — taU 
and  well  made — with  dark  hair  and  eyes — and  an 
aquiline  profile.  He  was  an  only  son  :  bis  parents 
were  very  well  off;  and  moreover  himself,  as  well 
as  his  three  sisters,  had  all  received  rich  bequests 
from  an  uncle  who  had  died  some  time  back. 
Eiehard  Franklin  was  therefore  a  most  eligible 
match  for  any  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance  :  he 
had  the  repuft  of  being  a  steady,  well-conducted 
young  man— with  no  false  pride, — and  was  there- 
fore likely  enough  to  marry  where  his  heart  should 
be  engaged,  rather  than  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
increasing  his  worldly  possessions. 

This  gentleman  it  was  who  had  latterly  become 
a  very  frequent  visitor  at  Oval  Villa ;  and  when  I 
noticed  that  his  calls  were  chiefly  made  in  the 
evening,  just  at  those  hours  which  Calanthe  was 
accustomed  to  pass  with  Mrs.  Eobinson  in  the 
drawing-room,  I  experienced  a  growing  despond- 
ency of  spu'its,  the  cause  of  which  I  did  not  dare 
acknowledge  to  myself.  To  a  certain  extent  I 
began  to  conceive  a  dislike  for  Mr.  Eiehard  Frank- 
lin ;  and  this  was  all  the  more  unwarrantable,  as 
he  invariably  treated  me  with  as  much  kindness 
as  our  relative  positions  in  life  enabled  him  to 
show.  I  was  often  vexed  and  annoyed  at  myself 
on  account  of  that  increasing  sentiment  of  aversion 
towards  a  young  gentleman  of  most  amiable  cha- 
racter :  but  I  could  not  control  it — much  less 
subdue  it  entirely. 

One  evening,  as  I  answered  the  summons  of  the 
drawing-room  bell,  I  perceived — on  entering  the 


apartment — that  Eiehard  Franklin  and  Calanthe 
were  seated  together  at  a  table,  looking  over  a 
portfolio  of  prints,  which  he  had  brought  for  the 
piu'pose.  He  was  making  some  lively  remark  at 
the  time ;  and  Calanthe  laughed  with  a  degree  of 
merriment  which  did  me  harm  to  hear  it.  They 
were  seated  close  to  each  other ;  and  methought 
that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  abeady 
established  between  them — a  familiarity  which, 
though  without  the  slightest  shade  of  impropriety, 
was  nevertheless  somewhat  too  great  to  ha-gc  been 
encouraged  by  a  young  lady  who  had  so  recently 
made  such  immense  sacrifices  for  my  sake.  Mrs. 
Eobinson  was  half  reclinmg  upon  a  sofa,  according 
to  her  wont ;  and  I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
be  enabled  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  that  having  so 
beautiful  a  governess  under  her  roof,  she  did 
wrong  to  encourage  the  visits  of  a  young  gentle- 
man. But  of  course  I  dared  not  take  such  an 
immense  liberty ;  and  I  quitted  the  room  with  a 
feeling  of  vexation  and  annoyance  which  I  no 
longer  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  myself. 

On  descending  to  the  kitchen,  I  found  the  ser- 
vants talking  of  Eiehard  Franklin. 

"  It  will  b'?  an  excellent  thing  for  3Iiss  Palmer, 
if  it  should  take  place,"  observed  the  cook. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  said  the  lady's-maid,  "  young 
Mr.  Franklin  is  smitten  in  that  quarter.  He  comes 
nearly  every  evening  now — and  always  at  about 
eight  o'clock." 

"  I  wonder  whether  missus  suspects  anything  ?" 
exclaimed  the  cook. 

"  Supposing  she  does,"  rejoined  the  lady's-maid, 
"  Mr.  Franklin  is  a  very  honourable  young  man 
— everybody  knows  that — and  ho  would  not  trifle 
with  a  young  girl's  affections.  No,  no !  Eest 
assured  that  if  he  is  paying  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Palmer — he  means  to  make  her  an  ofler — and  I 
shoiddn't  at  all  wonder  that  when  she  is  out  of 
mourning,  she  will  become  a  bride.  But  what, 
in  heaven's  name,  Joseph,  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

'•'I — I it  is  nothing only  a  slight  head- 
ache  1  have  not  been  well  for  the  last  day  or 

two :" — and  vainly  did  I  endeavour  to  throw  off  the 
confusion  which  had  seized  upon  me. 

"On  my  word!"  cried  the  lady's-maid,  "I  do 
really  think  that  what  I  said  to  you  in  joke  some 
time  ago,  is  the  actual  truth.  Doeso't  he  look 
just  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  in  love  ?  Why, 
you  silly  young  man — you  don't  think  that  Miss 
Palmer,  though  only  a  governess " 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  address  me  in  this  manner," 
I  interrupted  her,  for  the  first  time  displaying 
anything  akin  to  iU-humour  towards  a  fellow- 
servant. 

"Well,  Joseph,"  said  the  lady's-maid,  very  seri- 
ously, "  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you  :  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  you  really  are  smitten  with 
Miss  Palmer — and  that  is  the  truth." 

I  answered  not  another  word:  but  snatching 
up  a  candlestick,  retired  to  my  own  chamber. 
There  I  sat  down,  and  began  to  reflect  that  I  had 
acted  very  foolishly,  and  had  cut  a  very  ridiculous 
figure  indeed  in  the  presence  of  my  fellovi'-servants. 
I  had  angrily  met  something  which  was  said  in  a 
mere  jesting  mood  ;  and  by  my  abrupt  departure 
from  the  kitchen,  I  had  given  confirmation  to  the 
suspicion  which  had  been  thrown  out.  I  felt  ex- 
ceedingly vexed  and  dissatisfied  with  myself  :  but 
I  could  not  tranquUlize  my  perturbed  spirit:  I  did 
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not  like  that  spectacle  of  Eichard  Franklia  and 
Lady  Calanthe  sitting  so  close  together,  and  with 
a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  established  between 
them.  And  I  asked  myself  wherefore  I  should  be 
annoyed  ?  Did  I  love  Calanthe  ?  Oh,  no !  all 
my  heart  was  devoted  to  Annabel.  But  why, 
then,  was  I  jealous  ? — for  jealousy  it  assuredly  was. 
Ought  I  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  Lady  Calanthe's  marrying  a  young 
gentleman  who  would  give  her  a  home  and  position 
instead  of  that  home  and  that  position  which  she 
Lad  lost  ?  All !  it  was  all  very  fine  to  reason  in 
this  manner  :  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  like 
Eichard  Franklin — nor  to  look  pleasantly  on  his 
visits :  whUe  at  the  same  time  I  thought  that  Ca- 
lanthe could  not  have  loved  me  so  very  much  after 
all,  if  she  were  able  thus  soon  to  transfer  her 
affections  to  another.  In  short,  I  went  to  bed  in 
a  strange  stale  of  excitement,  vowing  that  I  loved 
Annabel  as  much  as  ever,  and  yet  wishing  that 
Lady  Calanthe  had  neyer  known  E-icbard  Franklin. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  I  descended 
from  my  chamber,  I  resolved  by  the  amiability  of 
my  conduct,  to  make  as  much  amends  as  possible 
for  the  rudeness  with  which  I  had  treated  my 
fellow-servants  on  the  previous  evening.  They 
were  naturally  good-natured,  and  bore  me  no 
rancour :  besides,  I  was  a  favourite  with  them ; 
and  they  willingly  accepted  my  altered  demeanour 
as  an  atonement  for  the  uncouth  abruptness  of 
which  I  was  so  heartily  ashamed.  But  still  I  had 
not  succeeded  in  bringing  myself  to  regard  with 
indifference  the  visits  of  Eichard  Franklin  to  the 
house ;  and  the  conversation  which  I  had  heard 
pass  on  the  subject  between  my  fellow-domestics, 
haunted  me  like  a  troubled  vision.  I  longed  to 
get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  give  unrestrained 
flow  to  my  thoughts,  without  the  chance  of  be- 
traying them  to  observers  by  my  countenance.  I 
was  therefore  very  glad  when,  on  answering  the 
summons  of  the  parlour-bell,  I  was  directed  by 
Mrs.  Eobinson  to  go  to  Eyde  and  give  some  orders 
to  the  tradesmen  with  whom  she  dealt.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  town,  I  endeavoured  to  analyze  my 
feelings  completely.  I  asked  myself  if  I  still  loved 
Annabel  as  much  as  ever  ?  and  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Yes,  yes  !  how  could  it  be  possibly  otherwise  P" 
— yet  at  the  same  time  I  thought  of  Calanthe's 
handsome  countenance — her  beautiful  figure — the 
music  of  her  voice — and  her  elegant  manners. 

"  But,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  Aimabel  is  more 
lovely — more  charming  than  Calanthe.  Ah !  it  is 
doubtless  because  I  have  vowed  a  brotherly  friend- 
ship for  Calanthe,  that  I  am  vexed  she  should 
think  of  forming  an  alliance  without  consulting  me. 
Yet  what  claim  have  I  upon  her  confidence  ?  I 
may  be  nothing  more  to  her— and  assuredly  she 
ought  to  be  nothing  to  me.  No :  let  her  marry 
Eichard  Frankhn — the  sooner  the  better!  for  then 
my  peace  of  mind  will  doubtless  be  restored.  An- 
nabel— sweetest  Annabel !  never,  never  will  I  prove 
treacherous  to  you  !  It  is  impossible !  your  image 
must  always  be  uppermost  in  my  mind :  to  you  is 
my  heart's  devotion  given !" 

And  yet,  at  the  very  instant  that  I  was  thus 
mentally  apostrophizing  the  ethereal  image  of  the 
beauteous  Annabel,  I  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  on 
account  of  Calanthe  and  Eichard  Franklin.  Angry 
with  myself,  I  quickened  my  pace,  as  if  to  escape 
froi))  the  conflicting  nature  of  my  thoughts — and 


gained  the  town  as  speedily  as  possible.  Having 
discharged  the  commissions  entrusted  to  me,  I 
was  returning  homeward, — when  at  the  corner 
of  a  street,  whom  should  I  behold,  walking  arm- 
in-arm,  but  Eichard  Franklin  and  Lady  Calanthe  ? 
If  any  doubt  had  previously  remained  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  jealous  nature  of  the  feeling  that  I  en- 
tertained on  their  account,  it  was  now  completely 
cleared  up.  Yes  —  I  was  jealous  :  a  pang  shot 
through  my  heart — a  sickness  seized  upon  me,  as 
I  beheld  Lady  Calanthe  hanging  to  that  young 
man's  arm.  I  followed  mechanically:  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  be  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  any  one  but  myself.  A  dozen  pro- 
jects swept  through  my  mind.  I  would  hasten  my 
steps,  pass  them  by,  and  look  pointedly  at  her. 
But  no  !  this  would  be  the  height  of  rudeness  and 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  a  menial  who  ought 
only  to  touch  his  hat  respectfully  to  them  both. 
Then  I  would  follow  them  whithersover  they  went 
— see  how  long  they  remained  together — watch 
thcLr  looks — and  ascertain,  as  well  as  I  could, 
whether  their  discourse  was  of  a  tender  nature. 
But  if  they  suddenly  turned  and  perceived  me,  I 
should  feel  remarkably  little,  mean,  and  foolish ; 
and  therefore  this  project  would  not  do.  No  :  but 
I  would  seek  an  opportunity  of  demanding  expla- 
nations of  Calanthe.  Explanations  indeed ! — what 
right  had  I  to  seek  for  any  ?  and  would  she  not  be 
justified  in  treating  me  with  the  haughtiest  indig- 
nation ?  Nothing  that  I  thought  of,  could  I  carry 
into  effect.  I  was  strangely  excited — cruelly  be- 
wildered. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  Franklin  and  Calanthe 
stopped  short :  they  shook  hands — he  took  off  his 
hat  to  make  a  parting  bow — and  as  she  entered  a 
mercer's  shop,  he  departed  in  another  direction. 
I  was  not  thirty  yards  distant  from  where  this  took 
place :  and  it  struck  me  that  Calanthe,  glancing 
aside  ere  she  entered  the  shop,  caught  sight  of  me. 
AVould  she  think  that  I  had  been  watching  them  ? 
I  hoped  not :  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  so  little  in 
her  eyes.  Hastily  turning  back,  so  as  not  to  pass 
the  shop,  I  plunged  into  a  diverging  street ;  and 
by  making  a  short  circuit,  gained  the  road  leading 
to  the  villa.  For  a  few  minutes  I  walked  along 
without  looking  behind  me,— stru|fgUng  against 
the  painfully  jealous  feelings  which  had  been  ex- 
cited in  my  soul — ^endeavouring  to  force  myself 
into  a  more  generous  and  magnanimous  train  of 
thought — and  likewise  striving  to  fix  my  medita- 
tions completely  on  the  image  of  Annabel.  I  waa 
in  a  strange  state  of  mind.  If  anybody  had  sud- 
denly come  to  tell  me  that  Annabel  was  about  to 
bestow  her  hand  upon  another,  I  should  have 
turned  frantic  :  but,  by  a  monstrous  idiosyncracy, 
I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  Calanthe  should 
bestow  her  own  affection  upon  another !  Did  I 
love  them  both  ?  I  said  to  myself  that  this  was 
impossible.  Yet  wherefore,  if  I  loved  Annabel 
only,  was  I  jealous  of  Eichard  Franklin's  atten- 
tions to  Calanthe  ?     I  could  not  tell. 

All  in  a  moment  the  intuitive  conviction  seemed 
to  spring  up  in  my  mind  that  Calanthe  was  behind 
me.  I  looked  back :  and  sure  enough,  she  was 
advancing  at  but  a  short  distance.  I  oould  not 
help  stopping  till  she  overtook  me  :  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  rudeness  and  churlishness  to 
have  avoided  her.  I  gazed  upon  her  countenance, 
which     appeared  to     wear  a    certain    degree    of 
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satisfaetiou— though  very  slight  indeed — and  per- 
haps altogether  imaginary  on  my  part.  Never- 
theless, methought  her  features  did  express  that 
look :  and  again  did  the  coiled-up  reptile  of  jeal- 
ousy lift  its  head  in  my  heart. 

"  MTiat  brought  you  into  the  town,  Joseph  ?" 
inquired  Calanthe,  giving  mo  her  hand :  while  at 
ttie  same  instant  she  glanced  rapidly  round,  doubt- 
less to  assure  herself  that  no  observer  was  nigh. 
Ah!  thought  I  to  myself,  she  would  not  have 
taken  this  precaution  if  it  were  Eichard  Franklin 
that  she  met :  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  I  was 
only  a  livery-servant,  with  whom  of  course  it  would 
not  be  convenient  for  her  to  be  seen  shaking  hands 
and  conversing. 

"  I  came,"  was  my  answer,  coldly  delivered,  as 
I  scarcely  pressed  the  proffered  hand,  "  to  execute 
some  commissions  for  Mrs.  Kobinson." 

"  And  I  have  been  shopping  on  my  own  ac« 
count,"  observed  Calanthe :  and  I  was  still  more 
vexed  with  her,  because  she  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  indifference  with  which  I  received  her  hand, 
nor  the  coldness  with  which  my  words  were 
spoken. 

"  I  thought  you  generally  took  out  the  children 
at  this  hour  ?"  I  remarked  curtly. 

"  Not  when  I  go  shopping,"  she  responded 
quietly :  "  because  Mrs.  Robinson  is  afraid  the 
children  will  be  fatigued." 

"  Besides,"  I  said,  with  malice  in  my  tone,  "  you 
found  a  companion  in  Eyde ;  and  therefore  you 
did  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  the  girls." 

"  Ah !  then  you  saw  me  there  ?"  observed 
Calanthe,  still  in  the  same  quiet  way  as  before. 
"Yes — I  met  Mr.  Franklin,  who  was  polite 
enough  to  offer  me  his  arm  along  the  street." 

"  And  of  course  you  were  very  glad  to  accept 
it?"  I  rejoined,  with  a  rudeness  for  which  the 
next  instant  I  found  myself  blushing. 

"  Yes :  I  was  very  glad,"  she  answered,  with 
continued  serenity ;  "  because  it  is  sometimes 
unpleasant  for  a  young  lady  to  walk  about  alone." 

"  And  I  dare  say,"  was  my  next  remark,  "  that 
Mr.  Franklin  is  a  very  agreeable  companion." 

"  He  is  considered  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of 
very  courteous  manners  and  intellectual  conversa- 
tion," replied  Calanthe.  "  You  will  admit,  Joseph, 
that  he  is  exceedingly  handsome  :  although,  I  be- 
lieve, persons  of  your  sex  do  not  pay  particular 
notice  to  your  mutual  good  looks  ?" 

"But  I  have  observed  that  Mr.  Franklin  is 
very  handsome,"  was  my  response,  given  with 
even  a  tinge  of  bitterness :  "  and  it  is  evident  that 
you  think  so  likewise." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  !  And  why  not  ?"  exclaimed 
Calanthe,  now  bending  her  eyes  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  astonishment. 

My  own  gaze  sank  beneath  her's  ;  and  I  walked 
on  in  silence  by  her  side  for  a  few  moments, 
biting  my  lips.  I  now  noticed  that  we  had  en- 
tcred  that  very  same  lane  where  about  a  month 
back  our  explanations  had  taken  place.  I  could 
not  remember  whether  I  inyself  had  just  been 
purposely  leading  the  way  into  that  Jane;  or 
whether  Calanthe  had  done  so,  and  I  had  accom- 
panied her  as  I  mechanically  walked  by  her  side. 
Nevertheless,  certain  it  is  that  there  we  were ;  and 
the  circumstance  brought  vividly  and  keenly  back  to 
my  memory  every  detail  of  the  scene  which  had 
occurred  in  this  lane  four  weeks  previously.   Here, 


too,  was  the  spot  where  the  explanations  had  been 
given — the  spot  where  she  spoke  of  the  immense 
sacrifices  she  had  made  on  my  account — the  spot 
where  I  had  beheld  her  ineffable  anguish,  and  had 
endured  my  own — the  spot  where  she  lay  drooping 
in  my  arms,  and  my  kisses  and  tears  were  showered 
upon  her  cheeks.  Good  heavens !  I  thought  tu 
myself,  but  one  short  month  back  she  had  ap- 
peared to  love  me  almost  to  madness;  and  now 
she  had  been  coolly  eulogizing  the  personal  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  another.  I  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  with  an  unnatural  excitement :  I 
was  a  prey  to  the  demon  of  jealousy:  the  image  of 
Annabel  appeared  to  be  receding  and  fading  away 
into  the  mists  of  distance ;— and  unablo  to  re- 
strain my  feelings,  I  stopped  suddenly  short,  mut- 
tering in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  Calanthe,  you  love 
Bichard  Franklin !" 

"  Wherefore  do  you  think  so  P"  she  asked,  a 
strange  and  scarcely  comprehensible  animation 
spreading  over  her  countenance:  yet  methought 
at  the  instant  it  was  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the 
mention  of  Franklin's  namo. 

"  Wherefore  do  I  think  so  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  Can 
you  deny  it  ?" 

"  If  it  be  so,  what  reason  have  I  for  denying 
it?"  said  Calanthe:  "and  if  it  be  not,  why  should 
I  be  called  upon  to  give  you  any  assurance  on 
tlie  subject  ?" — but  yet  she  spoke  not  angrily, 
though  still  with  that  singular  animation  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  True !"  I  ejaculated.  "  I  have  no  right  to 
question  you.     And  yet " 

"  And  yet  what,  Joseph  ?"  she  asked,  still 
gazing  upon  me  strangely. 

"  And  yet  I  fancied,"  I  went  on  to  say  rapidly 
— for  my  mind  was  full  of  excitement, — "  that 
there  was  a  friendship  existing  between  us :  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  was  not  altogether  xm- 
worthy  of  your  confidence " 

"  Supposing  that  I  had  any  confidence  to  im- 
part," she  interrupted  me,  softly  and  gently, — ■ 
"what  opportunity  have  we  hitherto  found  for 
discourse  since  the  last  time  we  met  here  ?" 

"  Ah  !  the  last  time  we  met  here  !"  I  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "  But  it  is  true  we  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunitj'.  Now,  however,  that  it  is  obtained,  you  will 
perhaps  treat  me  as  a  friend a  brother " 

"  Oh  certainly  !"  replied  Calanthe.  "  What  do 
you  wish  ?" 

"  Your  confidence,"  I  quickly  responded. 

"But  in  what  respect?"  she  asked:  and  me- 
thought  there  was  a  certain  tremulousness  in  her 
voice — a  strange  flashing  of  the  eyes — as  well  as 
the  glow  of  that  scarcely  comprehensible  anima- 
tion still  upon  her  coimtenance.  "You  ask  for 
my  confidence :  tell  me  in  what  respect  you  re- 
quire it  ?" 

"  I  have  already  said  that  you  Icrve  Richard 
Franklin :  is  it  not  so  P" — and  it  was  with  a  sort 
of  shivering  suspense  that  I  awaited  the  answer. 

"  But  teU  me,  Joseph,"  said  Calanthe,  still  with 
her  gaze  fixed  upon  me, — "  if  I  were  to  confess  to 
you  that  I  have  not  viewed  Mr.  Franklin  with  in- 
difference— if  I  were  to  avow  that  his  intentions 
had  pleased  me — and  that  the  peculiarity  of  my 
position  would  not  suffer  me  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
his  hand, — if,  moreover,  I  were  to  acknowledge 
that  by  the  process  of  forcing  myself  to  fancy 
I  was  contemplating  j/ou  when  really  surveying 
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him,  I  had  succeeded  in  transferring  my  affections 
from  yourself  to  him, — should  you  not  he  rejoiced, 
as  my  friend  and  as  my  brother — for  as  such  you 
wish  me  to  res^ard  you ■" 

"  Eejoiced  ?"  I  echoed  bitterly — and  it  was  with 
a  sort  of  rage  that  I  stamped  my  foot :  for  at  this 
moment  Calanthe  looked  so  transcendingly  beauti- 
ful, with  the  glow  upon  her  cheeks— the  light 
beaminti'  in  her  eyes — her  glossy  raven  hair,  deeper 
in  its  dark  hue  than  even  the  black  mourning 
bonnet  that  she  wore — and  the  sable  raiment  set- 
ting off  the  symmetry  of  her  charming  shape  to 
the  utmost  advantage, — that  I  felt  half  mad  at  the 
thought  of  her  becoming  another's. 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  went  on  to  observe,  as  if  my 
emotions  were  totally  unperceived  by  her:  "as  a 
friend  and  as  a  brother,  you  will  be  rejoiced  to 
think  that  I  maj'  obtain  for  myself  a  better  posi- 
tion than  that  which  I  now  occupy.  Besides,  after 
all  that  has  passed  between  you  and  me,  it  were 
better  that  we  should  separate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble  " 

"  Tou  did  not  seem  to  think  so  a  mouth  back, 
Calanthe,"  I  interrupted  her  in  the  thrilling  yet 
tremulous  accents  of  reproach, — '•  when  we  stood 
upon  this  very  spot,  and  our  kisses  and  our  tears 
were  mingled !" 

"You  are  speaking  to  me  strangely,  Joseph," 
answered  Lady  Calanthe,  with  an  air  of  extreme 
surprise.  "  What  am  I  to  think  ?  what  am  I  to 
imagine  ?" 

"  Oh !  can  you  not  understand  me  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed,, reckless  of  what  I  was  saying,  and  in  a 
mood  of  desperation.  "  Do  you  not  see,  Calanthe, 
that  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  your  becoming 
another's  ?" 

"Joseph,"  she  said,  '-do  not  7/o!t  love  another  ? 
did  you  not  tell  me  so  upon  this  very  spot  ?" 

"Yes,  yes — it  is  true But  I  know  not  my 

own  mind !  My  God !  I  am  half  distracted. 
Calanthe,  answer  mo  with  the  fullest  candour! 
Do  you  indeed  love  Eichard  Franklin  ?" —  and 
seizing  both  of  her  hands,  I  held  each  in  a  vice- 
like grasp,  while  gazing  with  the  anguish  of  sus- 
pense into  the  dark  depth  of  her  eyes. 

"  What  response  would  you  have  me  give  F"  she 
murmured,  trembling  visibly.  "  If  I  say  yes — that 
I  do  love  him " 

"  Then  you  will  drive  me  frantic !"  I  ejaculated 
vehemently. 

•■  And  if  I  say  no — I  do  not  love  him  ?"  she 
inquired,  in  a  still  more  tremulously  murmuring 
voice. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  happy  ?" 

"  But  do  you  love  me,  Joseph  ?" 

••Yes — it  must  be  love!  I  cannot  part  with 
you  !" 

"  O  joy !"  she  cried.  "  I  do  not  love  Eichard 
Franklin !  he  is  nothing  to  me  !  I  love  only  you 
—you,  as  tenderly  and  fervidly  as  ever  !'" 

She  sank  into  my  arms :  I  strained  her  to  my 
breast — our  kisses  and  our  tears  were  again 
mingled :  but  this  time  they  were  tears  of  joy 
which  gushed  forth  from  our  eyes.  Alas,  alas  ! 
Annabel  was  forgotten no,  not  altogether  for- 
gotten :  but  her  vanishing  image  grew  dim  to  my 
mental  view,  as  it  seemed  to  look  mournfully  upon 
me  from  the  mist  into  which  it  was  subsiding,  as 
the  guardian  angel  of  a  man  fades  away  in  deepest 
melancholy  when  he  commits  the  crime  from  which 


that  good  genius  would  fain  have  saved  him. 
There  was  for  an  instant  a  pang  of  remorse  in  my 
heart  :  but  I  clasped  Calanthe  still  closer  and 
closer  to  my  breast— and  all  my  thoughts,  all  my 
feelings,  aU  my  senses,  were  soon  absorbed  in  the 
ecstatic  pleasure  of  this  embrace. 

'•  TeU  me,  Calanthe,"  I  murmuringly  said,  as  we 
walked  along  the  lane  together,  my  arm  thrown 
round  her  waist, — "  you  have  encouraged  Eichard 
Franklin  somewhat,  in  order  to  make  me  jealous 
— was  it  not  so  ?  Ah  !  by  that  tell-tale  blush  upon 
your  cheeks,  I  see  that  I  have  not  erred  in  my 
conjecture !" 

'•■  Dearest  Joseph,  hear  me,"  responded  the 
young  lady,  in  the  most  melting  cadences  of  her 
rich  musical  voice.  ''I  have  loved  you — and  I 
love  you  still — with  a  passion,  a  fervour,  and  a  de- 
votion which  would  not  permit   me  to  abandon 

all  hope.     I  felt  assured or  at  least,  I  buoyed 

myself  up  with  the  idea,  that  such  a  love  as  mine 
must  ten  thousand  times  outweigh  that  which  any 
other  could  possibly  experience  for  you ;  and  I  said 
to  myself  that  so  much  love — such  a  love  as  no 
human  heart  had  ever  known  before — could  not 
possibly  fail  sooner  or  later  to  engender  a  recipro- 
cal affection.  Ah,  Joseph  !  I  could  read  your  own 
feelings  better  than  you  yourself  comprehended 
them.  When  we  parted  here  a  month  back,  it  was 
not  without  a  hope  that  I  left  you.  Those  kisses 
that  you  bestowed  upon  me — those  tears  which 
you  shed  upon  my  cheeks — were  the  same  as  pro- 
phetic whispers  breathing  in  my  ear  and  infusing 
comfort  into  my  soul.  Yes,  Joseph — I  love  you  as 
never  woman  loved  before.  I  am  thine :  and  I 
reck  not  for  all  the  world,  now  that  I  can  look 
upon  you  as  mine  !" 

I  was  profoundly  moved  by  Calanthe's  melting 
language:  how  was  it  possible  that  I  could  be 
otherwise  ?  Man  has  his  own  vanity  and  his  own 
weakness,  as  well  as  woman  :  and  was  it  not  a 
flattering  thing  for  me  to  contemplate  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  brilliant  patrician  lady,  who  by  her 
beauty  and  her  rank  might  have  aspired  to  the 
proudest  peer's  espousal,  cheerfiJly  and  gladly 
making  the  most  tremendous  sacrifices  for  my  sake  ? 
I  could  not  be  indifferent  to  such  reflections  as 
these :  and,  alas  !  they  were  potent  enough  to  stifle 
the  remorse  which  my  soul  felt  when  I  thought  of 
the  absent  Annabel. 

"  Dearest  Joseph,"  continued  Calanthe,  "  you 
shall  not  again  have  occasion  to  feel  angry  at  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Franklin's  name.  Every  proof 
which  I  can  give  you  of  my  devoted  love  shall  be 
afforded !" 

Again  we  embraced — and  then  separated,  with 
the  mutual  understanding  that  we  were  to  compose 
our  feelings  as  well  as  we  could,  and  that  our  con- 
duct at  Oval  Villa  should  continue  as  guarded  as 
it  had  hitherto  been.  Calanthe  hurried  away, 
\  pausing  however  for  a  moment  where  the  lane 
joined  the  road,  to  wave  her  white  kerchief  to  me; 
and  for  the  second  time  did  I  now  linger  in  that 
narrow  path  to  reflect  ujjon  what  had  occui'red.  I 
was  like  a  man  who,  regaining  his  senses  after  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  becomes  alive  to  some  stupen- 
dous folly  or  misdeed  which  he  has  committed; 
and  for  an  instant  I  could  have  cried  out  aloud  in 
the  anguish  of  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  Annabel 

Annabel,  pure,  confiding,  and  affectionate,  who 

at  that  very  moment  was  perhaps  thinking  of  me. 
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■while  I  was  guilty  of  such  base  and  flagrant  per- 
fidy towards  her.  But  I  dared  not  think  of  her ; 
I  dared  not  review  my  past  misconduct.  Again 
adopting  the  simile  of  the  individual  who  regains 
the  senses  which  have  been  rendered  mad  by  in- 
toxication, I  called  to  my  aid  a  sort  of  desperate 
recklessness, — accepting  what  was  done  as  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  recalled  —  resolving  to 
surrender  myself  up  to  what  I  conceived  my  des- 
tiny, as  a  man  in  his  despair  surrenders  his  soul  to 
Satan. 

After  lingering  in  the  lane  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  I  hurried  back  to  the  villa, — putting  the 
image  of  Annabel  as  far  away  from  my  thoughts 
as  possible,  and  fixing  my  reflections  on  the 
beauty,  the  words,  and  the  caresses  of  Calanthe. 
For  the  remainder  of  that  day  I  felt  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  liquor  which  excited  and 
bewildered  the  brain,  without  actually  intoxicating, 
much  less  stupifying  it :  and  my  fellow-servants 
wondered  to  see  me  so  elate  and  happy  as  they 
fancied  I  was.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Franklin  called 
as  usual :  but  Calanthe  kept  her  own  chamber  on 
the  plea  of  headache— as  I  gathered  from  what  I 
overheard  the  lady's-maid  say  to  the  cook.  On  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  !Mr.  Franklin  called 
again ;  and  this  time  Calanthe  was  compelled  to 
make  her  usual  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  : 
but  when  I  went  thither  for  some  purpose,  I  at  once 
saw  that  she  was  seated  near  Mrs.  Eobinson  on 
the  sofa,  while  Eichard  Franklin,  who  looked  vexed 
and  uneasy,  was  placed  at  a  distance.  On  the 
evening  next  after  that,  he  called  again ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  when  I  went  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  I  heard  Calanthe  speaking  to  him  in  so  cold 
— inde«d  glacial  a  manner,  that  it  ought  to  have 
convinced  him  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  her. 
On  the  following  day  he  called  at  about  noon,  and 
was  for  nearly  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Robinson  alone 
in  the  drawing-room.  Then  Calanthe  was  sent  for 
from  the  apartment  where  she  was  wont  to  instruct 
the  children ;  and  Mrs.  Eobinson  left  her  with 
Mr.  Franklia.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
he  quitted  the  house  in  a  hurried  manner.  I  con- 
jectured all  that  had  passed ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  Calanthe  managed  to  slip  a  billet  into 
my  hand.  I  sought  an  immediate  opportunity  of 
reading  its  contents.  They  were  to  the  effect  that 
Eichard  Franklin  had  obtained  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Eobinson,  to  inform  her  that  he  was  desirous, 
with  her  permission,  to  make  an  offer  of  his  hand 
to  Calanthe — that  the  lady  had  afforded  him  the 
opportunity — and  that  Calanthe,  while  thanking 
him  for  the  flattering  compliment  he  thus  paid 
her,  begged  to  decUne  the  honour.  This  incident 
tended  to  rivet  the  chains  which  Calanthe's  fasci- 
nations had  flung  aroimd  me  :  and  more  than  ever 
did  I  strive  to  subdue  and  crush  the  remorse  that 
was  in  my  soul  on  Annabel's  account. 


CIIAPTER  XXXVIl. 

INFATUATION   ASD   ITS  EEStTlTB. 

It  appeared  as  if  my  good  genius  had  altogether 
deserted  me,  and  that  circumstances  were  destined 
so  to  combine  themselves  as  to  render  me  the 
victim  of  this  infatuation  to  which  I  had  yielded. 


For  the  very  next  day  after  Eichard  Franklin's 
proposal  and  rejection,  Mrs.  Robinson  received  a 
letter  from  her  solicitor  in  London, — informing  her 
that  her  presence  was  required  in  the  metropolis, 
in  connexion  with  certain  affairs  of  her  late  hus- 
band's, which  had  only  just  been  wound  up.  She 
hated  trouble :  she  moreover  disliked  the  idea  of 
travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter — for  it  was  now 
verging  towards  Christmas ;  and  it  was  therefore 
a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  her  that  she  should 
have  to  leave  her  comfortable  home  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  was  however  absolutely  necessai-y  to 
undertake  the  journey:  but  she  decided  upon 
leaving  the  children  behind  her,  having  every  con- 
fidence in  Miss  Palmer's  prudence  and  discretion. 
The  lady's-maid  was  to  accompany  her;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
she  took  her  departure. 

Frequent  opportunities  were  now  easily  obtained 
for  Calanthe  to  snatch  stolen  interviews  with  me, 
and  without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  servants  who  remained  behind,  as  well 
as  without  the  least  risk.  A  word  I  have  already 
used  in  this  chapter,  most  properly  represents  the 
state  of  my  feelings :  it  was  a  positive  infatuation. 
With  the  desperate  recklessness  of  a  man  who 
having  taken  one  false  step,  plunges  madly  on  in 
the  career  to  which  it  leads,  I  abandoned  myself 
to  that  passion :  or,  to  borrow  another  similitude 
from  actual  life,  like  the  man  who  having  passed 
the  boundary  of  temperance,  recklessly  swallows 
glass  after  glass,  did  I  yield  myself  up  to  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  Calanthe's  charms.  We 
snatched  half-hours  in  the  drawing-room  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day  :  the  oftener  we  thus  met, 
the  more  did  we  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  for 
meeting  again, — until  at  length  we  sought  each 
other  after  the  period  for  retiring  to  rest.  But 
still  we  behaved  with  so  much  caution,  that  our 
proceedings  were  utterly  unsuspected.  The  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Robinson  was  prolonged  by  various 
circumstances  for  an  entire  month.  She  occasionally 
wrote  to  Calanthe,  telling  her  that  fresh  delays 
had  arisen  in  the  settlement  of  her  affairs ;  and 
that  being  once  in  London,  she  should  remain 
there  until  they  were  brought  to  a  complete  termi- 
nation. Thus,  for  four  whole  weeks  were  we  enabled 
to  snatch  these  opportunities  of  being  together. 
And  now  I  come  to  the  most  painful  part  of  this 
episode  in  my  life  :  for  Calanthe  loved  with  all  the 
glow  of  a  fervid  temperament — I  was  a  prey  to  an 
inebriating  infatuation — and  those  frequent  inter- 
views did  not  long  continue  innocent ! 

Mrs.  Robinson  returned,  having  satisfactorily 
settled  her  affairs.  We  were  once  more  compelled 
to  be  on  our  guard,  and  to  relapse  almost  com- 
pletely into  that  mode  of  life  which  we  had  adopted 
previous  to  her  journey.  The  exchange  of  glances 
— occasionally  of  billets — was  the  extent  of  the 
risks  we  ran ;  and  now  it  was  that  I  began  to 
awaken  from  the  dream  of  impassioned  infatuation 
in  which  I  had  been  plunged.  Day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  did  my  feeling  in  favour  of  Calanthe 
wear  off,  while  that  which  I  experienced  towards 
Annabel  regained  strength.  By  night  I  wept  bit- 
terest tears,  when  I  reflected  on  what  I  had  done  : 
I  implored  heaven  to  forgive  me— I  invoked  the 
image  of  Aimabel  to  smile  forgiveness  also  I  My 
contrition  was  most  sincere :  never  did  anchorite 
lacerate  his  body  with  more  torturing  stripes,  than 
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I  scourged  my  soul  with,  keenest  self-upbraidings. 
By  this  very  prosess  I  grew  calmer  in  my  miud : 
I  became  comforted :  I  felt  that  I  was  making  as 
much  atonement  as  possible  for  the  error  into  which 
I  had  been  beguiled,  and  the  perfidy  of  which  I 
had  been  guilty  towards  Annabel.  I  contrasted 
the  character  of  Calanthe  with  that  of  the  sweet 
creature  to  whose  image  I  once  again  turned  as 
to  that  of  my  guardian-angel :  and  the  result  was 
trnncsendently  in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  wondered 
how  I  could  have  fallen — wondered  how  I  had  ever 
succumbed  to  the  spells  which  had  been  wrought 
upon  me.  But  by  degrees  I  began  to  comprehend 
that  I  had  really  never  ceased  to  love  Annabel,  even 
while  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Calanthe's  bright 
eyes  and  receiving  her  caresses.  I  learnt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  immensity  of  that  diflference  which 
exists  between  a  passion  and  a  sentiment, — the 
former  arising  from  the  grossness  and  frailty  of 
our  mortal  natures — the  latter  being  comprised  of 
the  sublimest  essences  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  breast  of  man 
after  his  expulsion  from  the  G-arden  of  Eden.  I 
now  saw  how  it  was  that,  while  being  devoted  to 
Annabel,  I  had  nevertheless  been  jealous  of  Ca- 
lanthe,  and  had  succumbed  to  the  inlluence  of  that 
mad  love  which  she  experienced  for  me.  I  saw 
that  a  passion  may  be  excited  for  even  the  un- 
worthiest  object :  though,  heaven  knows,  I  do  not 
mean  this  phrase  to  apply  to  Calanthe — for  she  pos- 
sessed many  admirable  traits,  much  noble  gene- 
rosity  of  disposition:  but  love  with  her  became 
a  ruling  idea — an  infatuation — a  frenzy.  What  I 
meant  to  express,  was  that  a  passion  may  be  in- 
spired by  any  female  possessed  of  brilliant  or  win- 
ning charms  which  constitute  the  influencing 
power  :  but  a  sentiment  can  only  be  inspired  by 
the  purest  and  chastest  of  women — such  an  one 
as  Annabel ! 

Although  this  great  change  was  taking  place 
within  me,  and  the  madness  of  passion  was  yield- 
ing to  the  better  feelings  of  repentance, — though 
my  heart,  having  passed  through  such  an  ordeal, 
was  now  cleansing  itself  of  all  the  impurities 
which  had  adhered  to  it  in  its  progress, — I  did 
not  immediately  give  Calanthe  any  reason  to  per- 
ceive that  I  was  altered  towards  her.  I  should 
have  considered  it  a  downright  baseness,  and  an 
act  of  brutal  cowardice  to  inflict  wanton  injury 
upon  one  whoso  only  fault  was  loving  me  too 
tenderly  and  too  well.  Thus,  though  I  exchanged 
glances  with  her  as  heretofore,  whenever  wo  met 
and  were  unobserved, — yet  did  I  begin  seriously 
to  deliberate  how  I  should  free  myself  from  the 
sphere  of  her  influence — how,  in  short,  I  could 
bring  about  a  separation.  My  mind,  after  re- 
volving many  plans,  settled  upon  one  which  seemed 
the  most  eligible  for  adoption :  I  determined  upon 
doing  something  to  get  myself  discharged  from 
my  present  situation, — trusting  to  the  policy  to 
be  thereafter  carried  out,  to  prevent  Ciilanthe  from 
following  to  whatsoever  spot  circumstances  might 
lead  me.  But  still  I  did  not  choose  to  do  anything 
which  should  be  actually  damaging  to  my  cha- 
racter; and  it  was  rather  difficult  to  provoke 
Mrs.  Kobinson's  resentment  by  a  trivial  fault : 
for  she  was  too  languid  in  her  nature  to  arouse 
herself  to  anger  very  easily.  Indeed,  she  detested 
trouble  so  much  as  to  pass  over  many  a  little  in- 
cident  on  the  part  of   the  servants  which  the 


generality  of  masters  and  mistresses  would  have 
made  the  groundwork  for  a  loud  disturbance  and 
wrathful  scolding.  I  was  therefore  much  per- 
plexed  how  to  carry  out  my  scheme, — when  a  cir- 
cumistance  took  place  which  relieved  me  from  my 
embarrassment,  and  efifezted  in  a  summary  manner 
that  separation  which  I  was  now  so  anxious  to 
bring  about. 

One  day  Calanthe  went  into  the  town  in  order 
to  make  some  purchases — for  she  did  all  Mrs. 
Robinson's  shopping :  but  she  did  not  return  so 
soon  as  on  such  occasions  she  was  wont.  Hour 
after  hour  went  by, — till  at  length  Mrs.  Robinson 
rang  the  drawing-room  bell  to  inquire  if  Miss 
Palmer  had  come  back  P  A  response  was  given  in 
the  negative  :  and  she  grew  somewhat  uneasy.  It 
was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  when 
Calanthe  had  set  out:  it  was  now  four  in  the 
afternoon — and  she  had  not  returned.  Presently 
there  was  a  ring  at  the  front-door :  and  a  person, 
having  the  appearance  of  an  hotel-waiter,  said  to 
me  in  a  low  hurried  manner,  "  Are  you  Joseph 
Wilmot?" 

"  I  am,"  was  my  response :  and  I  was  smitten 
with  a  sudden  fear  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

"  You  must  come  up  to  the Hotel  as  soon 

as  you  can,"  said  the  man,  in  the  same  hurried 
manner  as  before:  then,  having  thrust  a  little 
billet  into  my  hand,  he  hastened  away. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  speed  after  him,  and 
put  some  questions :  but  I  instantaneously  re- 
flected that  the  note  which  I  held  in  my  hand 
would  probably  give  me  all  requisite  explanations; 
and  I  at  once  sought  an  opportunity  of  readiag  it. 
The  contents  ran  as  follow : —  v 

"  Dearest  Joseph, 

"  My  father  and  one  of  my  brothers  have  me  in  their 
power.  They  have  compelled  mo  to  confess  all — except 
that  which  I  dared  not  confess  ! — and  I  conjure  you  to 
save  my  honour.  But  I  know  you  will !  Tou  are  inca- 
pable of  yielding  to  tbreats  and  intimidation,  to  make 
an  avowal  that  would  ruin  me  for  ever.  It  is  only  by 
pretending  a  sudden  indisposition  and  retiring  to  a 
chamber,  that  I  am  enabled  to  pen  these  few  rapid  lines, 
— which  a  kind-hearted  maid  has  promised  to  give  to  the 
waiter  who  is  about  to  be  sent  ofi'  to  fetch  you.  Mrs. 
Robinson  is  to  knovr  nothing ! 

"  Your  afflicted,  but  ever  loving, 
«  CALANTHE." 

The  style  of  penmanship  but  too  well  convinced 
me  how  great  was  the  dreadful  excitement  endured 
by  the  unfortunate  young  lady.  I  myself  was  at 
first  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  occurrence :  but  I 
speedily  reflected  that  it  might  aU  be  for  the  best 
— that  the  separation  I  had  been  studying  to 
bring  about,  would  now  be  cfiected — and  that 
Calanthe  would  in  all  probability  be  restored  to  her 
home.  As  for  confessing  that  which  would  indeed 
proclaim  her  frailty,  I  was  incapable  of  doing  so : 
I  was  even  prepared  to  tell  any  falsehood,  and 
with  a  most  brazen  effrontery  too,  rather  than 
ruinously  compromise  one  whose  only  fault  was 
that  she  had  loved  me  too  tenderly  and  made  such 
sacrifices  on  my  account.  I  was  just  thinking  of 
leaving  the  house  on  some  excuse, — when  the 
drawing-room  bell  again  rang ;  and  I  hastened  to 
obey  the  summons. 

"Joseph,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  "I  am  getting 
very  uneasy  indeed  about  Miss  Palmer.  It  is  now 
close  upon  half-past  four  o'clock ;  and  she  has  been 
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absent  ffver  since  eleven.  Some  accident  must 
have  befallen  her.     So  steady  and  well  behaved  a 

young  lady Yes,  it  must  be  an  accident !    it 

can  be  nothing  else!  Hasten  into  Eyde;  and 
make  inquiries.  Stay ! — I  will  tell  you  the  shops 
at  which  she  had  to  call." 

Mrs.  Eobinson  enumerated  three  or  four  ;  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  taking  my  departure.  I  hurried 
along  at  a  very  quick  pace — but  stUl  not  so  fast  as 
to  enable  me  to  outstrip  my  somewhat  disagreeable 
thoughts :  for  though  in  one  sense  I  was  not  sorry 
— for  the  reasons  already  set  forth — that  matters 
had  come  to  this  crisis,  yet  it  was  no  very  pleasant 
thing  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  encountering 
a  father  and  brother  who  were  certain  to  consider 
themselves  terribly  outraged  through  me.  Never- 
theless, I  summoned  all  ray  courage  to  my  aid ; 
and  my  mind  was  fully  made  up  -to  shield  Ca- 
lanthe's  honour  in  the  point  where  it  was  so  vitally 
concerned.  The  half-mile  from  the  house  to  the 
23 


town  was  accomplislied  in  a  few  minutes ;  ani  a 
few  minutes  more  brought  me  to  the  hotel.  The 
instant^I  entered,  I  encountered  that  very  same 
waiter  who  had  been  sent  with  the  message  to 
Oval  Villa;  and  he  at  once  bade  me  follow  him. 

My  heart  palpitated  violently  as  I  ascended  the 
stairs  :  a  door  was  thrown  open — and  I  entered 
a  room,  around  which  I  threw  a  glance  of  light- 
ning swiftness  to  see  if  Calanthe  were  there.  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  bshold  her :  nor  was 
she  present.  The  door  closed  behind  me  ;  and  at 
that  instant  I  felt  for  her  sake,  nerved  with  a 
degree  of  fortitude  which  even  surprised  myself. 
Before  me  were  her  father  and  brother.  Lord 
Mandeville,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  had  a 
tall,  stout,  and  erect  form :  his  countenance, 
though  florid,  was  care-worn — its  expression 
naturally  proud  and  haughty.  His  son  was 
about  two  years  older  than  Calanthe,  and 
very  much  like    his   sister— with  dark  hair  and 
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eyes — a  classic  profile — slender  and  symmetri- 
cal shape.  The  father  seemed  more  afflicted 
than  stern — the  son  more  sternly  severe  than 
afflicted.  No  doubt  he  felt  much:  but  it  was 
evident  that  a  feeling  of  pride  as  well  as  of  the 
liveliest  indignation,  prevented  him  from  betray- 
ing his  sorrow  more  than  he  could  help.  They 
both  siirveyed  me  with  an  earnest  attention  the 
instant  I  made  my  appearance ;  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  similitude  of 
this  scene  to  that  which  had  taken  place  some  time 
back  at  Cheltenham.  There  was  however  this 
grand  and  material  difference — that  in  the  mansion 
of  the  unknown  noblemen  at  Cheltenham,  I  was 
innocently  accused;  whereas  here  I  was  but  too 
guilty ! 

'•  And  you  arh  Joseph  Wiknot !"  said  Calanthe's 
brother,  he  being  the  first  to  break  silence  :  and  he 
averted  his  looks  with  an  expression  of  illimitable 
scorn,  as  much  as  to  imply  how  boundless  was  his 
wonder  that  his  sister  could  have  bestowed  her 
affections  on  a  youth  in  a  menial  garb. 

"  You  do  not  know  who  we  are,  young  man  ?" 
said  the  old  nobleman :  "  because  we  are  passing 
under  feigned  names  here — and  therefore  the  waiter 
who  fetched  you,  could  have  told  you  nothing." 

'•  True  !  The  waiter  has  told  me  nothing,"  I  said, 
••  beyond  that  I  was  wanted  here :"— for  if  I  had 
admitted  my  knowledge  of  those  in  whose  presence 
I  stood,  it  might  have  led  to  the  discovery  that 
Calanthe  had  sent  that  secretly  written  billet. 

'■'  But  does  your  conscience  suggest  nothing  ?" 
inquired  the  old  nobleman,  his  voice  quivering 
with  emotions :  then  suddenly  regaining  Lis  firm- 
ness, he  added  with  an  access  of  hauteui-,  '•  I  am 
the  Earl  of  Mandeville ;  and  this  is  one  of  mv 
sons — Lord  Hubert  Dundas." 

I  bowed  as  if  in  beconiini^  aClmbwledgment  of 
these  introductions ;  and  though  there  was  now 
another  interval  of  silence  for  a  few  moments— 
during  which  both  the  noblemen  again  surveyed  me 
with  an  earnest  scrutiny — I  did  not  lose  my  presence 
of  mind,  nor  fall  into  confusion.  I  felt  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  preserve  my  self-possession,  iu  order 
to  pass  through  the  coming  ordeal  without  the 
risk  of  betraying  Lady  Calanthe. 

'■  If ow  that  you  know  who  we  are — if  you  did 
not  really  suspect  it  before,"  said  Lord  Hubert, 
breaking  silence  in  his  turn,  '-'you  can  probably 
guess  why  you  have  been  sent  for.  By  heaven, 
sirrah  !  it  would  take  but  little  to  make  me  wreak 
such  a  vengeance  upon  you  that  you  should  carry 
the  marks  thereof  to  your  grave."  * 

"  My  lord,"  I  answered,  feeling  that  this  was 
the  best  opportunity  to  say  something  which  should 
at  once  ease  their  minds  on  a  particular  point, — 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  spoke  and  looked  with  so 
matchless  an  effrontery  that  I  afterwards  thought 
of  it  in  amazement, — "  I  am  unable  to  reproach 
myself  with  anything  which  should  deserve  such 
an  outrageous  menace  on  your  part." 

"  If  this  be  really  true,"  said  the  old  nobleman, 
quivering  with  nervous  excitement,  "  we  could  for- 
give you  much  of  all  that  has  passed  !" 

"  My  lord,  it  is  true !"  I  rejoined  in  the  same 
firmness  of  tone  as  before,  and  my  looks  not  quail- 
ing beneath  his  own. 

"  Come  hither,  Joseph  Wilmot — draw  near  me," 
said  the  Earl  of  Mandeville.  "  There  !"  he  added, 
as  he  placed  me  so  that  the  light  of  the  candles 


j  should  fall  fuU  upon  my  countenance :  "  now  re- 
peat what  you  have  said— that  you  have  spokeu 
the  truth,  and  that  my  infatuated  daughter  can 
look  her  parent  in  the  face  without  blushing !" 

"  If,  my  lord,  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  has  already 
done  so,"  I  answered  firmly  and  resolutely,  "  it  is 
that  innocence  sustained  her.  Now  hear  me,  my 
lord  I"  I  went  on  to  exclaim  more  rapidly,  for  I 
feared  to  be  any  longer  subjected  to  the  ordeal  to 
which  my  countenance  was  put  beneath  the  keen 
searching  looks  fixed  upon  me  by  both  father  and 
son.  "That  I  have  been  the  object  of  your 
daughter's  love,  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny :  that  we 
— perhaps  iu  a  strange  infatuation — looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  our  hands  might  be  joined  in  mar- 
riage  " 

"Marriage  with  such  as  you!"  ejaculated  Lord 
Hubert  scornfully. 

"Silence!"  said  the  Earl  of  Mandeville:  "the 
youth  speaks  fairly  enough.  "We  have  sent  for 
him,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  But  teU  me, 
Joseph  WUmot — do  you  really,  in  your  serious 
moments,  expect  that  such  a  wild  idea  can  ever  be 
realized  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord ! — frankly  speaking,  I  do  not," 
was  my  response,  "  after  the  incidents  which  have 
now  occirrred." 

The  Earl  of  Mandeville's  countenance  brightened 
up  visibly,  and  he  said,  "'  You  appear  to  be  a  yoimg 
man  of  intelligence.  Your  own  good  sense  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  make  you  aware  of  the  terrible 
impropriety  of  which  my  daughter  has  been  guilty. 

I  believe  you God  knows  I  believe  you,  when 

you  assure  me  that  her  honour  is  untarnished ! 
Good  heavens,  it  were  impossible  to  imagine  the 
contrary  !  No,  no — I  believe  you  !  But  see  what 
she  has  done.  Her  home  has  been  abandoned  : — 
for  weeks  and  weeks  her  family  has  been  plimged 
into  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  on  her  ac- 
count ;  and  it  was  only  because  our  suspicions  were 
directed  by  antecedent  circumstances  into  the  right 
channel,  that  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  clue 
which  has  at  last  brought  us  to  the  place  where 
she  lived  concealed  under  another  name.  Indeed 
it  was  only  yesterday  we  ascertained  that  on  quit- 
ting her  home,  she  took  a  lodging  in  some  street  in 
Camden  Town, — where  she  received  letters  bearing 
the  Eyde  post-mark.  Her  brother  and  myself 
hastened  hither — we  met  her  in  the  street " 

"'  Wtat  is  the  use,  father,  of  giving  the  lad  aU 
these  details  ?"  ejaculated  Lord  Hubert  impatiently. 

"I  have  my  motives,"  responded  the  Earl, 
gently  but  firmly.  "'  In  a  word,  young  man, 
nothing  as  yet  is  known  prejudicial  to  my  daugh- 
ter's character.  The  world  believes  that  she  is 
again  on  a  visit  to  her  sister  in  Devonshire  :  the 
few  to  whom  the  mystery  of  her  disappearance  is 
really  known,  will  not  make  it  the  subject  of  scan- 
dal. Now  then,  I  appeal  to  you — I  implore  you 
as  the  father  of  that  infatuated  girl — I  ask  you  as 
one  who  will  forgive  you  aU  the  past — to  lend  your 
aid  in  saving  her  from  a  fatal  exposure  !" 

"  Cheerfully,  my  lord,  shall  that  aid  be  given !" 
I  exclaimed ;  "'  and  as  you  speak  to  me  in  these 
terms,  I  should  be  a  wretch  and  a  vUlain  not  to 
second  your  views  to  the  best  of  my  power." 

"The  young  man  has  his*  proper  feelings, 
Hubert,"  said  the  Earl  of  Mandeville,  fliagiog  a 
look  upon  his  son  :  then  again  addressing  himself 
to   me,   he   went   on   to   observe,    "You  can    do 
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much  !— indeed  you  can  do  everytliing  T  Silence 
is  all  that  is  required  of  you.  No,  not  all :  there 
are  other  favours — for  I  will  call  them  favours — 
which  I  ask  at  your  hands.  But  in  the  first 
place,  a  solemn — a  sacred — and  an  inviolable  si- 
lence with  regard  to  the  past !  I  do  not  think 
you  can  be  an  empty  boaster " 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  lord !"  I  ejaculated ;  "  and 
the  best  proof  is,  that  not  a  soxil  at  Oval  Villa  has 
ever  heard  me  drop  a  single  syllable  calculated  to 
betray  aught  prejudicial  to  Lady  Calanthe." 

"  Your  words  are  stamped  with  truth,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Mandeville,  his  countenance  still  farther 
brightening  up  with  this  new  relief  afforded  to  his 
mind.  "  The  secret,  therefore,  that  in  Miss  Matilda 
Palmer  a  peer's  daughter  was  disguised,  is  totally 
unsuspected  at  Oval  Villa.  Let  it  remain  so : 
and  this  is  the  first  favour  I  solicit  at  your  hands. 
My  daughter  will  presently  write  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Eobinson " 

"  I  should  observe,  my  lord,  that  Mrs.  Robinson 
sent  me  up  into  the  town  to  make  inquiries  con- 
cerning Lady  Calanthe's  absence  ;  and  thus  was  I 
enabled  so  speedily  to  answer  the  summons  brought 
me  by  the  waiter." 

"  Then  you  must  return,  Joseph  Wilmot,"  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  "  and  give  the  assurance  that 
your  inquiries  have  been  vain.  My  daughter  will, 
as  I  ere  now  said,  write  a  note  couched  in  a  cer- 
tain strain,  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  accoimtihg  for  this 
sudden  and  abrupt  withdrawal  from  her  service. 
The  contents  of  that  note  vrill  doubtless  reach  your 
ears;  and  you  wUl  not  utter  a  single  word  to 
disprove  them.  May  I  calculate  on  your  good  faith 
thus  far  P" 

"  Tou  may,  my  lord,"  I  answered  confidently : 
for  now  I  was  indeed  speaking  the  truth,  and  had 
no  need  to  call  up  to  my  aid  an  effrontery  and  a 
dissimulation,  which  in  my  heart  I  abhorred. 

'■■  The  next  favour  which  I  have  to  ask  at  your 
hands,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  is  that  you  will  never 
again  make  any  attempt  to  see  my  daughter." 

"  I  call  Grod  to  witness  the  sincerity  with  which 
I  give  your  lordship  this  most  solemn  and  sacred 
pledge  !  May  evils  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
Egyptian  plagues,  fall  upon  me,"  I  exclaimed,  "if 
I  break  this  oath  !" 

"  Enough!"  said  the  Earl,  now  addressing  me  with 
even  an  air  of  kindness,  "  you  are  making  as  much 
reparation  as  lies  in  your  power:" — and  I  felt 
convinced  at  the  moment  that  his  eyes  were  so  far 
opened  to  the  real  truth  of  past  transactions,  that 
he  began  to  suspect  his  daughter  had  run  after  me 
much  more  than  I  had  after  her.  "  But  now, 
Joseph,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  have  a  last  favour 
— the  greatest  of  all  perhaps — to  solicit  at  your 
hands.  It  is  that  you  will,  as  soon  as  convenient, 
quit  the  service  of  Mrs.  Robinson  and  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  I  do  not  attempt  to  disguise 
my  object.  There  is  frankness  on  your  side : 
there  shall  be  equal  candour  on  mine.  In  a  word, 
I  seek  to  guard  against  any  future  display  of  my 
daughter's  infatuation  :  I  am  desirous  to  break  off 
all  correspondence  between  you — that  you  shall 
become,  as  it  wfere,  lost  to  her ;  and  in  process  of 
time  the  affection  with  which  you  have  inspired 
her,  may  calm  down.  I  know  that  I  am  asking 
1  much,  when  I  request  you  to  leave  a  situation  in 
which  perhaps  you  are  happy,  and  where  you  pro- 
I    bably  have  a  kind  mistress.     But  I  have  the  means 


ui  providing  you  with  another.  It  is  far — very 
far  away  :  but  I  can  guarantee  that  you  shall  be 
comfortable  there — and  ybu  must  permit  me  not 
merely  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  your  removal, 
but  likewise  to  bestow  upon  you  a  proof  of  my 
gratitude." 

Here  Lord  Hubert  started,  as  if  he  thought  his 
father  was  making  use  of  terms  far  too  humble 
and  condescending  for  a  menial  in  a  page's  livery. 

"  Yes — I  use  the  word  gratitude,"  continued  the 
Earl  emphatically :  "  and  depend  upon  it,  Joseph, 
that  I  sliall  feel  grateful  if  you  grant  me  all  I  have 
solicited  at  your  hands." 

"  I  will  do  so,  my  lord,"  was  my  response. 
"  But  I  beg  most  positively  though  respectfully  to 
decliue  the  acceptance  of  anything  which  might 
be  accounted  as  a  bribe  :" — and  as  I  thus  spoke  I 
flung  a  proud  look  upon  Lord  Hubert,  to  make 
him  aware  that  though  I  wore  a  menial's  garb,  yet 
that  I  was  as  susceptible  of  proper  and  elevated 
feelings  as  he  himself. 

"Well,  Joseph,"  continued  the  Earl,  "I  shall 
say  nothing  more  on  this  point. '  The  kind  treat- 
ment you  are  certain  to  experience  at  the  new 
place  to  which  I  shall  recommend  you,  will  prove 
that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  your  interests.  In  a 
few  days  you  shall  receive  a  letter  from  mo  con- 
taining farther  particulars :  but  once  more  you 
faithfully  pledge  yourself  to  fulfil  aU  I  have 
asked  ?" 

"  I  faithfully  pledge  myself,  my  lord,"  was  my 
readily  given  reply. 

"  We  have  now  no  more  to  say,"  resumed  the 
Earl  of  Mandeville.  "  Go  back  to  Mrs.  Robinson ; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  so  far  to  descend  to  an 
untruth — which  will  bo  venial  under  the  circum- 
stances— as  to  assure  her  that  your  inquiries  for 
Miss  Palmer  have  been  vain.  She  will  not  bo 
kept  long  in  suspense  :  a  messenger  with  the  note 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  will  be  speedily 
on  your  track.     And  now  farewell." 

I  bowed  and  quitted  the  room,  well  pleased  at 
having  passed  through  the  dreaded  ordeal  in  a  man- 
ner so  little  disagreeable  to  my  feelings,  and  having 
been  compelled  to  outrage  truth  as  little  as  might 
be  under  the  circumstances.  I  issued  forth  from 
the  hotel,  and  hastened  homeward.  I  was  even 
in  good  spirits :  I  had  heard  enough  to  convince 
me  that  Calanthe  would  be  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  her  family,  and  that  precautions  had  been  taken 
from  the  very  outset  to  prevent  her  reputation 
from  being  seriously  compromised  by  her  disap- 
pearance from  home.  On  my  own  account,  I  was 
rejoiced  that  the  separation  I  had  been  longing  to 
bring  about  was  at  length  effected  :  and  fervently 
— Oh !  how  fervently,  did  I  vow  that  never  again 
would  I  be  seduced  away  from  my  allegiance  to  the 
charming  and  dearly  beloved  Annabel. 

On  reaching  Oval  Villa,  I  at  once  informed 
Mrs.  Robinson  that  I  could  learn  no  tidings  of 
Miss  Palmer ;  and  my  mistress  was  ~ery  much 
concerned  on  that  young  lady's  accou  <•.  The 
domestics  too  were  equally  alarmed  and  surprised ; 
and  ail  sorts  of  speculations  naturally  arose  to  ac- 
count for  her  absence — but  not  one  at  all  detrimental 
to  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  gover- 
ness's moral  rectitude.  The  inmates  of  t'ue  villa  were 
not  kept  very  long  in  suspense :  for  a  note  pre- 
sently arrived,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Robinson.  I  at 
once  recognised  Calanthe's  writing,  though  it  still 
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exhibited  the  nervous  trepidation  of  excited  feel- 
ings in  which  it  was  penned ;  and  I  took  it  up  to 
my  mistress.  Its  contents,  as  I  presently  learnt 
from  the  lady's-maid,  -were  to  the  following 
effect : — that  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  aunt 
(a  tale  that  was  of  course  still  adhered  to,  as  it 
could  not  now  be  denied,  on  account  of  the 
mourning  garb)  !Mis3  Matilda  Palmer  had  unfor- 
tunately quarrelled  with  her  relations,  but  through 
no  fault  of  her  own — that  considering  herself  ill- 
used  by  them,  she  had  resolved  to  earn  her  own 
liTelihood — and  thence  her  answer  to  ^Irs.  Eobin- 
son's  advertisement.  The  letter  farther  went  on 
to  explain  how  Miss  Matilda  Palmer's  relations 
had  at  length  found  out  where  she  was — how  they 
had  come  over  to  Eyde  to  seek  her — how  they  had 
fallen  in  with  her  while  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
her  shopping — how  they  had  acknowledged  all  their 
former  iU-treatment  and  unkindness — how  they 
insisted  that  she  should  return  with  them  at  once 
to  the  comfortable  home  which  they  would  hence- 
forth afford  her — and  how  they  would  not  consent 
to  part  with  her  again  for  fear  she  might,  through 
a  lingering  resentment,  refuse  to  return  to  their 
guardianship.  In  tliis  way,  and  by  this  venial 
tissue  of  falsehoods — through  which  however  there 
was  a  certain  under-current  of  truth  in  some  re- 
spects —  did  Lady  Calanthe,  writing  as  Miss 
Matilda  Palmer,  excuse  herself  to  Mrs.  Eobinson 
for  leaving  her  so  abruptly,  and  for  not  even 
going  back  to  Oval  Villa  to  bid  her  farewell.  She 
however  thanked  Mrs.  Eobinson  for  all  the  kind- 
ness experienced  at  her  hands — and  besought  her 
not  to  think  iU  of  her,  nor  deem  her  ungrateful 
for  quitting  her  in  so  precipitate  a  manner.  As 
for  her  clothes,  and  whatsoever  money  there  might 
be  in  her  box,  she  desired  that  these  should  be 
divided  amongst  the  female  servants;  and  she 
wound  up  this  somewhat  lengthy  letter  with  the 
most  sincerely  expressed  wishes  for  Mrs.  Eobin- 
son's  health  and  happiness. 

I  have  before  said  that  !Mrs.  Eobinson  was  a 
good,  easy,  credulous  kind  of  person,  who  Uked 
trouble  as  little  as  possible,  and  seldom  gave  way 
to  anger,  on  account  of  the  effort  which  it  costs. 
She  thus  readily  believed  every  word  contained  in 
the  letter  :  she  was  entirely  disarmed,  by  its  tone 
and  expression,  of  any  rancour  or  feeling  of  an- 
noyance :  indeed  she  expressed  her  deep  regret 
that  circumstances  had  not  favoured  her  with  an 
opportumty  of  bidding  Miss  Palmer  good  bye. 
2vo  one  in  the  house  suspected  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  connexion  with  the  matter.  It  was 
known  to  the  servants  that  Miss  Palmer  had  re- 
fused Eichard  Prankliu's  offer  of  marriage ;  and 
therefore  a  yoimg  lady  who  had  declined  so  eligi- 
ble a  match  merely  on  the  conscientious  ground 
that  her  heart  could  not  be  bestowed  along  with 
her  hand,  was  above  any  suspicion  of  imprudence 
in  respect  to  this  sudden  withdrawal  from  Oval 
TiUa.  In  a  siKrt  time  another  adv<irtisement  for 
a  gOTt;rness  V.  as  inserted  in  the  lifewspapers  :  but 
Mrs.  Eobinson  was  not  suited  before  I  left  a  month 
afterwards. 

Ere  closing  this  chapter  I  must  observe  that 
Lord  MandcvUle's  promise  to  mewas  faithfully  kept. 
About  ten  days  after  the  scene  at  the  hotel,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  which  was  secured  with 
a  plain  seal  and  to  the  contents  of  which  no  signa- 
ture was  appended.    I  however  knew  fidl  well  from 


whom  it  came,  as  those  contents  were  a  sufficient 
indication  of  its  authorship  : — 

"  February  12th,  1839. 
"  A  sifuitioa  IS  provided  for  Joseph  WUmot  in  the 
household  of    Mr.   Veanachar,    of   Inch   Methglin,  in 
Perthshire.    Joseph  Wilmot  mast  tirat  proceed  to  Lon- 
don—thence  repair   to  Edinburgh — thence  to    Perth 

whence  he  will  obtain  a  coovejance  for  loch  Methglin 
with  which  every  one  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  well 
acquainted.  >Ir.  Vennachar  has  been  communicated 
with  upon  this  subject ;  and  from  the  recommendations 
he  has  received,  will  be  well  pleased  to  take  Joseph 
Wilmot  into  his  service  at  thirty  guineas  a  year  :  Mr. 
Vennachar  has  moreover  through  the  writer  of  this,  re- 
mitted the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  to  defray  Joseph  'Wil- 
mot's  travelling  expenses.  Mr.  Vennachar  will  therefore 
be  expecting  Joseph  Wilmot  in  about  three  weekj  from 
this  date." 

The  letter,  which  bore  the  EnSeld  post-mark, 
contained  an  order  from  a  Perth  banker  on  a  Lon- 
don one,  for  the  sum  specified  in  the  communica- 
tion itself.  I  had  a  very  great  mind  to  return  the 
money-order  to  Mr.  Vennachar,  with  a  respectful 
letter  to  the  effect  that  it  was  usual  for  a  servant 
to  pay  his  own  travelling  expenses  when  going  to 
a  new  place :  for  I  felt  well  assured  that  the  Earl 
of  Mandeville  himself  had  caused  the  amount  to 
be  sent  me ;  and  I  felt  extremely  repugnant  to 
take  anything  which  might  savour  of  a  bribe  from 
this  nobleman.  But  when  I  reflected  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  calculated  to  give  Mr.  Ven- 
nachar an  unfavourable  opinion  of  my  character, 
and  make  him  think  I  was  of  too  proud  and  in- 
dependent a  spirit  to  be  adapted  for  a  servant, — 
when,  too,  I  bethought  me  that  the  expenses  of  so 
long  a  journey  would  be  very  groat, — I  determined 
upon  making  use  of  the  remittance.  I  was  suf- 
ficiently well  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  visiting 
Scotland, — of  which  country  I  had  read  a  g^eat 
deal ;  and  my  curiosity  in  respect  to  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Highlands  was  excited.  But  there 
was  one  feature  in  the  plan  laid  out  for  me  to  pur- 
sue, which  I  did  not  so  much  relish.  This  was  the 
necessity  of  having  to  revisit  London, — not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  it  on  my  way 
to  Scotland,  but  to  obtain  the  money  from  the 
banker's.  If  there  were  a  chance  of  seeing  An- 
nabel, I  felt  that  I  could  cheerfully  run  every  risk  : 
this  pleastirc  was  however  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
for ;  and  I  did  not  dare  communicate  with  her — • 
much  less  call  at  the  house  in  Great  Eussell  Street. 
But  there  was  the  danger  of  falling  in  with  Lan- 
over ;  and  I  confess  that  I  still  stood  in  consider- 
able dread  of  that  man.  It  is  true  that  I  was  now 
nearly  eighteen  years  of  age — that  with  the  growth 
of  my  form  my  mind  had  likewise  expanded — that 
I  had  already  received  a  tolerable  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  the  ways  of  the  world — and  that  I  was 
not  therefore  quite  so  much  in  dread  of  Mr. 
Lanover  as  some  time  back  I  had  been.  But  still 
I  did  fear  him  sufficiently  to  render  me  particu- 
larly cautious  how  I  threw  myself  in  his  way.  I 
was  no  coward ;  and  if  he  had  been  an  open  foe,  I 
would  have  boldly  met  him  face  to  face.  But  he 
was  a  dark  designing  one — capable  of  executing 
his  purposes  either  by  insidious  treachery  or  else 
by  a  bravo-like  iniquity ;  and  therefore  I  shunned 
him  in  the  same  way  that  I  should  have  avoided 
the  nest  of  a  reptile  or  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast. 
Besides,  I  was  so  peculiarly  situated  with  respect 
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to  tUis  uiivu  tliat  I  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping 
entirely  to  myself  tbe  danger  under  which  I  lay  at 
his  hands.  I  could  not  appeal  to  tbe  law  against 
him,  because  he  was  .Innabel's  father ;  and  though 
he  should  iullict  upon  me  a  mortal  wound,  I  must 
even  in  my  very  death-agonies  forbear  from  re- 
vealing the  name  of  my  assassin,  because  not  for 
worlds  would  I  stamp  Annabel  herself  with  igno- 
miny by  sending  her  father  to  the  scaffold ! 

Thus  was  I  situated  in  respect  to  ATr.  Lanover, 
— no  longer  fearing  him  sis  the  terrible  og^e-like 
being  he  first  appeared  to  be — but  regarding  him 
as  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  who  for  some  darkly 
mysterious  and  unaccountable  object  had  vowed  to 
take  my  life.  Prudence  therefore  prompted  me  to 
avoid  an  encounter  with  such  a  man,  if  possible : 
and  hence  was  it  that  I  was  little  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  passing  some  hours  in  London.  How- 
ever, I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  on  account  of  these 
fears :  I  already  considered  myself  a  man  (as 
indeed  I  was  in  stature,  having  grown  tall,  though 
still  remaining  of  slender  figure) ;  and  I  thought 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  me  to  harbour  such  ap- 
prehensions. Therefore  I  resolved  to  follow  out 
the  exact  itinerary  described  in  the  Earl  of  Man- 
dcville's  letter. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

a:t  escocxter  with  old  acquaintances. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  March  that  I  took 
leave  of  my  mistress  and  fellow-servants  at  Oval 
Villa,  to  set  out  upon  my  travels.  I  crossed  iii 
the  steam-boat  from  Eyde  to  Portsmouth,  and  took 
the  afternoon  coach  to  London, — arriving  in  Grace- 
church  Street  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  I 
slept  at  the  Cross  £^ei/s,  where  the  coach  stopped ; 
and  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lombard  Street,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, to  obta  n  the  money  for  my  cheque. 
This  business  being  finished,  I  returned  to  the 
Cross  Keys  to  make  inquiries  relative  to  the 
coaches  on  the  northern  roads ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  I  had  better  proceed  to  the  Bull  a>id  Mouth 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  I  could  obtain  more 
accurate  intelligence  and  likewse  book  my  place 
according  to  the  hour  and  circumstances  which 
would  best  suit  me.  Thither  I  accordingly  bent  my 
way ;  and  having  to  pass  the  Greneral  Post  Office, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  I  stopped  to  con- 
template the  building.  At  that  very  instant  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  arm-in-arm,  were  descending 
the  steps :  they  were  advancing  slowly, — the  for- 
mer reading  aloud  a  letter  which  they  had  doubt- 
less just  received,  and  the  latter  listening  to  its 
contents.  The  instant  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  those 
countenances,  I  recognised  them :  the  gentleman 
was  the  Rev.  Henry  Howard  of  Charlton — the  ladv 
was  Edith  Delmar. 

"With  an  ejaculation  of  joy  at  thus  beholding  her 
whom  I  had  ever  remembered  with  so  much  grati- 
rude,  I  hastened  forward  to  pay  my  respects.  Mr. 
Howard  evidently  did  not  recollect  me  at  all ;  and 
Edith  gazed  upon  me  for  some  seconds  as  if  she 
were  by  no  means  certain  that  I  was  the  indivi- 
dual whom  nevertheless  she  fancied  me  to  hi.  It 
was  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half  since  she  had 


seen  me  ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  sprung  up 
from  the*  mere  lad  of  a  little  past  fifteen  to  the 
young  man  of  nearly  eighteen.  It  is  true  that 
since  I  left  Delmar  Manor  I  had  seen  her  at  Charl- 
ton Church  in  Devonshire :  but  she  had  not  ob- 
served me  on  that  occasion ;  and  thus  was  I  suffi- 
ciently altered  to  prevent  her  from  being  alto- 
gether certain  that  in  him  who  now  stood  before 
her  she  beheld  her  deceased  father's  page. 

"  Surely  you  must  be  Joseph  Wilmot  ?"  she  said, 
at  length  breaking  sUence. 

"  I  am.  Miss  Delmar,"  was  my  response ;  "  and 
I  hope  you  wiU  pardon  the  liberty  I  took  in  ac- 
costing you :  but  I  could  not  help  availing  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  the  gratitude  which 
I  ever  experience  for  the  kindness  of  past  times." 

"  It  is  not  Miss  Delmar  whom  you  are  address- 
ing," said  the  clergyman,  with  a  glance  of  proud 
admiration  at  his  beautiful  companion  :  "  it  is  Mrs. 
Howard," 

I  bowed  in  congratulatory  acknowledgment  of 
this  notification ;  while  a  soft  blush  came  up  to 
Edith's  lovely  countenance ; — and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' pause  she  observed,  "  It  is  very  good  of  you, 
Joseph,  to  remember  whatsoever  little  kindness 
you  received  at  the  Manor  :" — and  then  she  stopped 
short,  while  tears  came  into  her  eyes ;  for  this  al- 
lusion to  that  particular  time  had  evidently  con- 
jured up  with  vivid  force  the  image  of  her  mur- 
dered sire. 

"  May  I  ask,"  I  said,  '•'  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mulgrave  ?" 

"  We  have  not  seen  them  latterly,"  responded 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Howard — while  a  shade  came  over 
his  countenance ;  and  as  I  instinctively  glanced 
towards  Edith,  I  perceived  that  tbe  sadness  which 
had  ere  now  overspread  her  own  features,  suddenly 
deepened. 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  I  felt  somewhat  awk- 
ward,— perceiving  that,  though  unwUlingly,  I  had 
touched  upon  delicate   ground.     I  now  observed 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  more  attentively  than 
at  first.     They  were  neither  any  longer  dressed  in 
black, — the  period  for  wearing  mourning  garments 
having  expired  several  months  back :  and  though 
they  were  apparelled  with  gentUity  and  neatness, 
yet  there  was  a  certain  visible  economy  in  their 
costume — an  indescribable  something  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  their  circumstances  were  merely 
competent,  if  not  actually  limited — but  certainly 
very  far  from  being  afiluent.     Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Howard,  handsome  and  well-mannered  as  he  was, 
looked   unmistakably    the   gentleman  j    and   what 
Edith  had  lost  in  respect  to  elegance  of  apparel 
since  I  had  first  seen  her  at  Delmar  Manor,  she 
had  gained,  if  possible,  in  the  beauty  of  her  person. 
She  was  now  verging  towards  twenty-one,  and  was 
expanding  into  a  splendid  womanhood.     Not  that 
she  had  lost  any  of  the  exquisite  symmetry  nor 
Uthe   elasticity  of  her   shape :    her   well-modelled 
proportions  had  merely  developed  themselves  into 
richer  contours.     She  had  the  same  loveliness  of 
complexion:    but    the    buoyant   spirit   of   artless 
eighteen  was  not  now  dancing  in  the  sunny  blue 
eyes ; — there  was  a  certain  settled  pensiveness  in 
her  look — a  serene  resignation,  which  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer  would  have  appeared  the  sedate  dig- 
nity belonging  to  the  marriage  state — but  which  I 
too  well  knew  had  a  deeper  cause :  namely,  the 
eficct  which  the  fearful  tragedy  at  Delmar  Manor 
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had  left  iipoa  her  mind.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
most  interestingly  beautiful ;  and  Henry  Howard 
might  well  bo  proud  of  his  charming  wife,— as 
indeed  she  also  might  be  of  her  handsome  hus- 
band. 

"  I  need  not  ask,  Joseph,"  said  Edith,  at  length 
breaking  that  pause  which  was  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable for  all  three  of  us,  after  my  evidently 
infelicitous  allusion  to  her  sister  Clara  and  Mr. 
Mulgrave, — "  I  need  not  ask  whether  you  your- 
self are  prospering  :" — for  I  was  w€ll  dressed — of 
course  in  plain  clothes,  being  at  the  time  out  of 
service ;  or  more  correctly  speaking,  not  having 
as  yet  entered  on  my  new  situation. 

"I  thank  you,  madam,"  was  my  answer;  "I 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  any  struggles 
with  the  world.  I  eat  the  bread  of  mine  own 
industry." 

"And  are  you  stUl,  Joseph,  living  with  your 
uncle  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  What  ?  Mr.  Lanover  !  that  dreadful  man !" 
I  ejaculated.  "  No — heaven  forbid !  I  remained 
but  a  few  weeks  with  him — — " 

"He  did  not,  then,  fulfil  his  promises,"  said 
Edith,  "and  give  you  a  comfortable  home  ?" 

"  Oh,  madam,  if  you  knew  all!"  I  involuntarily 
cried.  "  But  no  !" — I  instantaneously  added,  re- 
collecting that  for  Annabel's  sake  there  must  be  a 
seal  upon  my  lips :  then  in  the  liurry  and  con- 
fusion of  my  thoughts,  and  with  a  hasty  desire  to 
change  the  discourse,  I  was  awkward  and  incau- 
tious enough  to  return  to  that  very  topic  which 
constituted  such  delicate  ground  to  tread  upon; 
and  I  said,  "  I  presume  you  are  on  a  visit  to  the 
Manor? — for  I  know,  sir,"  I  added,  "that  your 
home  is  properly  at  Charlton  in  Devonshire." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Mr.  Howard  gravely :  "  but 
we  are  not  on  a  visit  to  Dolmar  Manor,  as  you 
suppose." 

"  I  once,  sir,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
preach  at  Charltcm,"  I  observed.  "  It  was  a  con- 
siderable time  back — and  I  was  then  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Lord  Eavenshill." 

"Indeed,  Joseph!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Howard. 
"  You  were  in  the  service  of  that  nobleman  who 
was  ruined  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam.  And  on  the  particular  Sunday 
to  which  I  allude,  I  saw  you  at  the  church  :  but 
when  the  service  was  over,  I  was  delicate  in  ap- 
proaching you.  I  called  some  time  afterwards  to 
pay  my  respects,  and  express  that  sense  of  grati- 
tude of  which  I  have  just  now  given  you  the 
assurance  :  but  you  had  left  the  parsonage.  I  was 
profoundly  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  been  ill 
and  suffering.  I  am  rejoiced  now  to  see  that 
your  health  is  restored." 

"  It  is  very  good  and  grateful  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Howard, — who  during  this  conversation  had  fully 
recollected  who  I  was, — "to  express  yourself  in 
such  terms :" — then  he  added  solemnly,  "  We  all 
have  our  trials  in  this  world,  Joseph  Wilmot ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  bear  them  with  resignation.  You 
manifest  a  genuine  and  respectful  interest  in  Mrs. 
Howard ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  in 
her  presence  that  she  has  borne  up  against  the 
manifold  calamities  which  have  overtaken  her,  with 
a  becoming  fortitude." 

"  Oh,  dear  Henry  !"  murmured  Mrs.  Howard, 
with  tears  starting  into  her  eyes — and  it  ^vas  evi- 
dent that  she  could  not  at  the  instant  control  this 


little  outbur.st  of  emotion :  "  it  is  not  the  loss  of 
fortune  which  I  deplore  at  pi-esent :  it  is  the  un- 
kindness  of  t'-vose  who " 

"  Loss  of  fortune,  madam  !"  I  exclaimed,  struck 
with  these  words.  "Pardon  me — deem  me  not 
impertinent  !  Humble  an  individual  though  I 
am,  I  experience,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  a  deep 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  you  ;^and  until  this 
moment  I  had  hoped, — nay,  I  had  felt  confident — 
that  you  were  possessed  of  riches.  For  I  knew 
that  your  deceased  father — my  ever  lamented  be- 
nefactor— had  amply  provided  for  you,  his  well- 
beloved  daughter  !" 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  gazed  upon  me 
with  so  singular  an  expression  of  countenance,  that 
I  did  not  at  the  first  moment  perceive  it  was  in 
sheer  wonderment :  I  feared  lest  I  had  spoken  too 
familiarly,  and  that  in  the  unguarded  excitement 
of  my  feelings,  I  had  overstepped  the  line  which 
separated  me  in  my  humble  sphere  from  their 
more  elevated  social  position.  But  I  was  pre- 
sently undeceived  as  to  this  apprehension :  for 
Mr.  Howard  exclaimed,  "  'Vr  liat  mean  you,  Joseph  ? 
You  knew  that  the  late  Mr.  Delmar  had  made 
particular  dispositions  in  respect  to  his  property  ? 
How  could  you  know  that  ?" 

"  If  I  have  said  anything  improper,"  I  began, 
timidly  and  hesitatingly,  "  I  am  truly  sorry — — " 

"  No,  Joseph — nothing  improper,"  Mrs.  Howard 
hastened  to  interject.  "  We  both  appreciate  your 
good  feeling " 

"  Yes,"  immediately  added  her  husband  :  "pray 
understand  us  in  that  light !  But  you  have  just 
given  utterance  to  words  which  have  naturally 
amazed  us.  Whence  was  your  authority  derived 
for  that  statement  ?" 

"  I  will  answer  with  frankness,"  I  at  once  said. 

"It  chanced  that  I  overheard But  do  not  think 

I  was  an  intentional  listener No,  it   was  far 

otherwise — —I  was  engaged  in  the  museum  ;  and 
the  discourse  which  thus  reached  my  ears,  took 
place  in  the  library  adjoining." 

"  Between  whom  P"  asked  Mr.  Howard  hur- 
riedly. 

"  Between  my  lamented  benefactor  and  Mr. 
Mulgrave,"  was  my  response. 

"  And  the  nature  of  that  conversation,  Joseph  ?" 
continued  the  clergyman  inquiringly. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  it  all  now,  sir,"  I  rejoined  : 
"but  I  distinctly  remember  that  Mr.  Delmar  in- 
formed Mr.  Mulgrave — and  he  spoke  emphatically 
and  positively — -that  according  to  a  solemn  pledge 
which  he  had  given  to  his  deceased  lady,  when  she 
was  on  her  death-bed,  he  had  made  a  will  equally 
dividing  all  his  property  between  Mrs.  Mulgrave 
and  yourself,  madam:" — and  I  addressed  these 
last  words  to  Edith,  down  whose  cheeks  the  tears 
were  again  trickling,  as  the  tenour  of  the  discourse 
continued  to  rivet  her  attention  upon  that  mourn- 
ful and  terrible  time  which  deprived  her  of  her 
father. 

"  Do  you  know,  Joseph  Wilmot,"  said  Mr. 
Howard,  looking  exceedingly  serious,  "  that  you 
have  accidentally  been  led  to  mention  something 
which,  if  not  actually  important,  is  at  least  very 
remarkable  ?  But  good  heavens,  Edith — dearest 
Edith  !  are  you  ill  ?" 

The  young  lady  indeed  appeared  as  if  she  were 
seized  vnth  a  sudden  indisposition  :  a  deadly  pallor 
had  come  over  her — she  seemed  as   if  she  were 
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about  to  faint ;  and  Mr.  Howard  hastily  called  to 
a  cab-driver  who  was  passing  at  the  moment  with 
his  vehicle. 

"  I  am  better  now,  dearest  Hem-y,"  murmured 
Edith  ia  tremulous  tones  :  "  but  so  many  sad  and 

frightful  recollections  have  been  conjured  up " 

''  Yes,  dearest — it  is  natural  that  you  should  be 
thus  affected,"  exclaimed  her  husband :  and  he  sus- 
tained her  to  the  cab  which  had  just  drawn  up  at 
the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

"  Good  bye,  Joseph,"  he  said,  addressing  me  in 
a  kind  voice  :  "  we  both  of  us  wish  you  well.  You 
possess  a  good  and  grateful  heart ;  and  you  will 
prosper." 

Edith  likewise  bade  me  "goodbye"  in  a  friendly 
maimer :  the  cab  drove  away — and  I  stood  watch- 
ing it  imtU  it  was  lost  amidst  the  crowd  of  vehicles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Heaving  a  profound  sigh  as  I  thought  of  the  hor- 
rible death  of  my  deceased  benefactor,  and  as  I 
reflected  that  it  had  left  upon  Edith's  mind  an 
impression  which  would  evidently  never  wear  off 
altogether,  though  with  the  lapse-  of  time  it  might 
be  tempered  down, — I  turned  to  pursue  my  walk 
towards  the  Bull  and  Mouth  :  when  I  started  and 
staggered  back  as  if  I  had  suddenly  beholden  a 
wild  beast  or  a  monstrous  reptile  about  to  spring 
at  me — for  there,  only  three  yards  distant,  stood 
the  horrible  humpback,  Mr.  Lanover ! 

His  appearance  was  exactly  the  same  as  when  I 
had  beheld  him  last :  his  harsh  iron-gray  hair  did 
not  seem  to  have  tended  another  shade  towards 
whiteness :  his  shaggy  brows  overhung  those  eyes 
which  had  an  expression  partly  of  the  weasel  and 
partly  of  the  snake.  He  was  apparelled  in  com- 
plete black— his  usual  style :  but  his  hat  was 
circled  with  crape — no  doubt  in  moui'ning  for 
Violet.  His  shoes  had  the  strings  tied  in  large 
bows  :  his  immense  hands  looked  larger  still  with 
the  loose  black  kid  gloves  that  he  wore.  At  the 
moment  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  him,  his  looks 
were  fixed  upon  me  vidth  that  cold  searching  gaze 
which  was  so  penetrating  and  at  the  same  time  had 
the  hideous  fascination  of  the  reptile.  Thus  some 
moments  elapsed,  during  which  he  contiaued  to 
survey  me — while  I  was  riveted  to  the  spot  under 
the  influence  of  even  a  far  greater  amount  of 
terror  than  I  had  previously  anticipated  I  should 
experience,  when  ere  my  visit  to  London  I  cal- 
culated the  chances  of  falling  in  with  Mr.  Lan- 
over. 

"  AVell,  Joseph,"  he  said,  his  looks  and  manner 
all  of  a  moment  softening  down  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  undergo  such  an  alteration, — 
"  so  you  arc  in  London  again  ?  Come — shake  hands. 
You  know  I  am  your  uncle  ;  and  though  you  have 
been  a  very  disobedient  nephew  to  me,  I  am  in- 
clined to  forget  the  past." 

It  was  upon  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  ejaculate 
that  J  could  not  possibly  forget  it — when  it  sud- 
denly struck  me  that  if  I  betrayed  my  knowledge 
of  his  murderous  intentions  at  the  time  I  fled  from 
Ms  house,  it  would  be  making  him  aware  that 
Annabel  must  have  listened  to  what  was  then 
going  on  and  had'  commimicated  them  to  me. 
Therefore  I  at  once  checked — or  rather  withheld 
the  retort  I  was  about  to  make  ;  and  mechanically 
I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  shook  it  with  what  to 
any  stranger  who  observed  us,  would  have  seemed 
a  degree  of  friendly  warmth :  but  the  mere  con- 


tact of  that  hand,  gloved  though  it  were — and 
gloved  as  mine  also  was — sent  a  cold  shudder 
quivering  tlu-ough  my  entire  frame.  I  almost 
fancied  that  he  meant  to  keep  his  hold  upon  me, 
and  that  he  would  drag  me  off:  but  as  I  swept  my 
looks  ai'ound,  and  beheld  the  throngs  of  passengers 
passing  in  every  direction — when  I  felt,  too,  that 
this  scene  occurred  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  that 
a  single  ejaculation  from  my  lips  would  bring  num- 
bers to  my  succour — I  suddenly  regained  my  for- 
titude, and  was  ashamed  that  a  young  man  of  my 
age  should  even  for  a  moment  have  yielded  to  so 
mortal  a  terror  in  respect  to  that  individual. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  astonishing — considering 
all  I  knew  of  him — his  diabolical  capacity  for  mis- 
chief— his  heartless  unscrupulous  disposition — his 
truly  fiend-Uke  character, — added  to  the  loathsome 
repulsiveness  of  his  person, — that  I  should  have 
been  thus  horrified  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the 
hideous  humpback  before  my  eyes. 

"  You  have  grown  a  fine  tall  lad,  Joseph,"  he 
went  on  to.  observe:  "you  are  a  very  handsome 
youth  too,  on  my  honour ! — the  handsomest  youth 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  !  I  hope  you  cherish 
no  iU  feeling  towards  me  ?  If  the  past  must  be 
alluded  to,  recollect  that  you  gave  me  very  serious 
provocation — you  struck  me,  you  know — on  that 
day  when  I  confined  you  to  your  chamber.  But 
tell  me  what  made  you  run  away  ?" — and  now  his 
eyes  were  again  fixed  upon  me  with  a  scrutiny  so 
penetrating  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  reptile-light 
which  hung  in  their  depths  had  become  sharp 
as  needles. 

"  I  considered  myself  Ul-treated,"  was  my  an- 
swer, now  given  with  a  certain  degree  of  bold- 
ness ;  '■'  and  it  was  natural  I  should  escape  from  a 
dwelling  where  I  had  to  endure  so  much." 

"  Endm-e  so  much,  Joseph !"  responded  Llr. 
Lanover  with  a  remarkable  mildness  of  voice  and 
a  sudden  softening  of  his  looks :  "  you  are  wrong 
to  speak  in  this  manner.  You  know  very  well 
that  up  to  that  particular  day  you  were  treated 
by  me  with  the  utmost  kindness.  But  however, 
we  will  not  refer  to  the  past :" — and  methought 
that  he  looked  relieved,  as  if  he  had  acquired  the 
certainty  that  I  knew  much  less  of  his  murderous 
designs  on  that  eventful  night  than  he  had  hitherto 
imagined.  "  Let  us  walk  along  the  street  a  little, 
and  converse  together.  I  think  you  were  talking 
just  now  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard — were  you  not?" 
— and  again  he  looked  hard  at  me. 

■  "  I  was,"  I  replied,  sauntering  along  gently  by 
his  side  in  the  direction  of  Aldersgate  Street. 

"  Well,  and  what  were  they  saying  to  you  ? 
chatting  in  a  very  familiar  way,  I  have  no  doubt  ? 
— for  they  are  good  easy  kind  of  people,  and  give 
themselves  no  airs." 

"  They  spoke  to  me  with  considerable  kindness," 
I  rejoined. 

"You  give  me  such  cm't  answers,  my  dear 
Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Lanover,  "  that  I  cannot  help 
thinking  you  stiU  experience  a  secret  rancour 
against  me.  Why^  you  foolish  boy!  you  little 
know  that  all  along  I  meant  to  be  the  very  best 
friend  you  had  in  the  world,  if  you  would  only 
have  permitted  me.  Of  course  everybody  has  his 
failings  :  perhaps  mine  consist  of  certain  infu-mities 
of  temper — and  you  ought  to  make  allowances. 
Ah,  Joseph !  when  you  were  living  with  me,  I 
used  to  build  up  such  castles  in  the  air — I  was 
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wont  to  picture  to  myself  that  when  you  were  of  a 
proper  age,  you  might  become  even  more  nearly 
related  to  me  than  now  you  are." 

I  gazed  upon  him  in  bewildered  astonishment. 
Was  it  possible  that  I  understood  his  allusion 
aright  ? — and  the  bare  thought  thereof  made  my 
countenance  glow  with  the  animation  of  joy  and 
hope.  I  forgot  at  the  instant  that  if  such  had 
indeed  been  his  intent,  it  was  a  somewhat  strange 
thing  he  should  have  suddenly  made  up  his  mind 
to  murder  me  on  that  night  when  I  fled  from  his 
house. 

"  Yes,  Joseph,"  he  went  on  to  say,  speaking  in 
a  mournful  voice,  "  it  was  my  earnest  wish  that  in 
process  of  time  you  should  become  my  son-in-law 

— that  you  should  wed  my  daughter  Annabel 

Ah !  she  is  as  much  improved  as  you  are :  she 
has  grown  up  to  be  such  a  lovely  creature — I  am 
quite  proud  of  her,  poor  child  !" 

I  knew  not  what  to  say  :  I  was  trembling  all 
over  with  a  feverish  suspense — hope  mingled  with 
apprehension  —  but  the  former  predominating 
somewhat.  I  was  too  much  agitated  and  excited 
for  deliberate  reflection ;  and  I  walked  mechani- 
cally on  by  Mr.  Lanover's  side. 

"Do  you  ever  think  of  Annabel?"  he  asked, 
suddenly  fixing  his  looks  upon  me :  and  I  felt  the 
tell-tale  blush  rising  up  to  my  countenance.  "  Let 
me  see,"  he  went  on  to  observe  in  a  musing 
manner :  "  it  is  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half 
since  you  saw  Annabel  last:" — so  that  he  was 
utterly  ignorant,  or  at  least  afiected  to  be  so,  that 
during  the  interval  his  daughter  and  I  had  met 
alike  at  Exeter  and  at  Salisbury.  '•  Two  years 
and  a  half  is  a  long  time :  it  has  done  wonders 
for  you,  and  also  for  her.  She  is  a  lovely  creature ; 
and  as  her  father,  I  repeat  that  I  am  proud  of 
her." 

Again  his  looks  were  turned  upon  me ;  and  still 
was  I  so  confused  and  agitated — bewildered  and 
excited,  by  the  singular  and  unexpected  turn 
which  the  discourse  bad  taken — that  I  knew  not 
how  to  answer  a  single  word. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  Annabel,  then,  Jo- 
seph ?"  Mr.  Lanover  went  on  to  say.  "  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  her  again  r" 

I  started — stopped  suddenly  short — threw  upon 
him  a  look  of  joyous  hope — but  instantaneously 
averted  my  eyes  again  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
as  horrible  as  it  was  abrupt.  For  at  that  instant 
came  vividly  back  to  my  mind  the  memory  of 
those  dark  projects  from  which  I  had  formerly 
escaped;  and  I  was  seized  with  a  misgiving  on 
account  of  him  who  was  now  speaking  with  so 
much  apparent  fairness  and  kindness. 

"Understand  me,  Joseph,"  continued  Mr.  Lan- 
over :  "  I  do  not  seek  to  exercise  the  slightest 
control  over  your  proceedings.  I  am  sorry  I  ever 
coerced  you :  and  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
it  again.  I  need  not  ask  if  your  cirumstances  are 
comfortable :  your  appearance  indicates  that  they 
are.  Well,  my  boy,  I  am  rejoiced  for  your  sake. 
But  if  you  would  Uke  to  see  Annabel  and  her 
mother,  you  have  my  free  permission." 

Once  more  did  the  animation  of  pleasure  arise 
upon  my  countenance ;  and  Mr.  Lanover's  gaze 
caught  that  glowing  suffusion  as  he  again  turned 
his  looks  upon  me, 

"Alas  !"  he  went  on  to  observe  iu  a  very  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice,  "  I  can  scarcely  offer  you  a 


home  again,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  accept 
it )  and  I  dare  not  any  longer  cherish  the  hope 
that  you  might  become  Annabel's  husband.  For 
we  are  poor  now,  Joseph — very  poor  indeed !  Ad- 
versity has  overtaken  us ;  and  you  are  no  doubt — 
judging  by  your  appearance — much  better  off  than 
we  are." 

"  Gk)od  heavens,  Mr.  Lanover !  is  this  possible  ?" 
I  ejaculated,  smitten  with  indescribable  anguish 
at  the  thought  that  my  adored  Annabel  and  her 
excellent  mother  might  be  suffering  privations. 

"  So  possible,  my  dear  nephew,"  responded  Mr. 
Lanover,  "  that  it  is  only  too  true :" — and  averting 
his  countenance,  he  passed  the  sleeve  of  his  coat 
across  his  eyes  as  if  to  wipe  away  tears.  "  I  have 
had  a  hard  struggle  with  the  world — sometimes 
up,  sometimes  .down ;  and  now  I  am  down  again 
— and  if  it  were  not  that  Annabel  sits  from  morn- 
ing tiU  night  over  her  needle " 

"  Poor  Annabel  !"  I  murmured,  profoundly 
shocked  and  afflicted  at  what  I  thus  heard. 

'•  Yes — it  is  indeed  a  sad  thing,"  continued  Mr. 
Lanover,  "  that  such  a  young  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture should  now  be  doomed  to  an  existence  of 
drudgery  and  toil — that  she  should  perhaps  pine 
and  fade  away " 

'■'  No,  no  !"  I  exclaimed  wildly,  forgetting  that 
this  was  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  street : 
"  never  !  never !  It  is  I  who  will  toil  for  her  ! 
Oh,  !Mr.  Lanover!  I  have  indeed  thought  often 
and  often  of  Annabel — I  have  never  ceased  to 
think  of  her  !     The  friendship  I  conceived  for  her 

at  yom-  house,  has  ripened  into  love 1  worship 

— I  adore  her  !" 

"Ah,  my  dear  Joseph,"  said  the  humpback, 
who  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected,  "how  happy 
am  I  to  receive  these  assurances  from  your  lips ! 
But  no — ^you  shall  not  come  and  see  Annabel : 
the  spectacle  of  our  present  impoverished  home 
would  cut  you  to  the  quick " 

"  Then  do  you  no  longer  Uve  in  Great  E.ussell 
Street  ?"  I  inquired  with  feverish  excitement. 

"  No :  our  dwelling  was  broken  up — arrears  of 
rent  were  due — the  landlord  seized  everything  ; 
and  now  we  are  reduced  to  the  humblest  lodging 
— a  couple  of  rooms,  meanly  furnished,  and  in  a 
poor  neighbourhood." 

My  eyes  were  almost  blinded  \vith  my  tears  as  I 
hstened  to  these  words ;  and  forgetting  all  the  ter- 
rible past  in  respect  to  the  humpback's  conduct 
towards  mc — having  only  before  my  eyes  the  heart- 
rending present  as  he  had  just  depicted  it  to  me — 
I  murmured,  "  Oh,  suffer  me  to  accompany  you  to 
your  abode !  sufi'er  mc  to  render  what  assistance 
may  be  in  my  power !" — and  then  I  experienced  a 
sudden  thrill  of  ineffable  joy  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing in  my  purse  the  means  of  proffering  most  sub- 
stantial succour. 

"  You  shall  come  if  you  will,  Joseph,"  answered 
Mr.  Lanover,  seeming  to  hesitate :  '•  but  I  think 
you  had  better  not.  My  poor  wife  is  on  her  deatli- 
bed — Alas !  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  been  alto- 
gether as  good  a  husband  towards  her  as  I  ought 
— and  Annabel  veill  perhaps  be  ashamed  in  our 
altered  circumstances  to  meet  you." 

"  Annabel  ashamed  ?"  I  cried,  "no,  no!  lam 
not  so  complete  a  stranger  to  the  excellence  of  her 
disposition  as  to  entertain  that  fear.  Besides,  it  is 
my  duty,  as  it  is  also  in  my  power,  to  afford  some 
solace." 
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"Well  then,  Joseph,  if  you  persist  yoa  shall  ac- 
company me.  This  way  :" — and  as  he  spoke,  Mr. 
Lanover  crossed  the  street  to  the  opposite  side,  I 
followina^  him  close.  He  ascended  three  or  four 
steps  which  led  up  into  a  sort  of  open  court,  called 
Westmoreland  Buildings ;  and  as  he  now  quickened 
his  pace,  he  said,  "  Yoa  see,  Joseph,  it  is  as  I  told 
you — a  poor  neighhourhooJ  to  which  wo  have  been 
reduced.  This  way !  I  am  sure  that  Annabel  will 
be  overjoyed  to  see  you.  It  is  very  kind  of  you — 
it  touches  me  deeply — it  makes  me  regret  more 
than  ever  that  there  should  have  been  a  time  when 
you  experienced  harsh  treatment  at  my  hands. 
Here — follow  me." 

We  had  reached  the  end  of  the  dingy  avenue 
constituting  Westmoreland  Buildings — we  had 
turned  to  the  right  —  then  we  had  turned  as 
abruptly  to  the  left ;  and  another  turn,  also  to  the 
left,  took  U9  under  the  arched  entrance  of  a  second 
24 


court.  Oil  tliu  wall  uuJcr  this  aivli  was  a  slip  of 
a  board  yi  which  the  words  ''Albion  Buildings" 
were  painted ;  and  the  first  glimpse  th.at  I  caught 
of  the  houses  ahead,  impressed  mo  with  an  afflict- 
ing idea  of  their  poverty-stricken  appearance.  I 
had  not  the  slightest  alarm  on  my  own  account : 
all  my  thoughts  were  absorbed  iu  the  excited  but 
melancholy  contemplation  of  the  image  of  Annabel 
bending  over  her  work,  toiling  from  morning  till 
night  to  eaju  bread  for  herself  and  parents.  In  a 
'few  moments  Mr.  Lanover  stopped  at  a  house  on 
the  right  hand :  he  knocked  at  the  door — it  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  very  meanly  dressed, 
and  whom  I  took  to  be  the  landlady  of  the 
premises. 

'•  This  is  my  nephew,"  said  Mi'.  Lanover,  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  to  address  these  words  to  the 
woman :  '•  he  is  a  good  youth,  and  is  anxious  to 
see  his  aunt  and  cousin.     Ah!  you  know,  Mrs. 
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Hartley,  how  poor  Mrs.  Lanover  has  been  sutfer- 
ijnr_;aid  how  that  sweet  daughter  of  mine  has 
worked !" 

"  I  do  indeed,  sir,"  responded  the  female,  taking 
up  the  corner  of  her  apron  and  applying  it  to  her 
eyes. 

" Come,  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Lanover :  "it  is  but 
a  poor  place  to  which  I  am  bringing  you." 

"  No  matter !  no  matter  !"  I  exclaimed,  some- 
what impatiently :  for  I  longed  so  ardently — Oh  ! 
so  ardently,  to  embrace  Annabel ;  and  I  felt  that  I 
might  embrace  her  the  instant  we  should  meet, 
after  all  that  her  father  had  been  saying  to  me. 

He  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  dark  staircase  :  he 
halted  not  on  the  first  landing — he  ascended  to  the 
second :  and  as  I  followed  him  close,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  to  myself  that  it  must  be  indeed  a 
frightful  change  for  poor  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Anna- 
bel to  have  removed  from  the  comfortable  weU- 
furnished  house  in  Great  Eussell  Street,  to  this 
dark  noisome  den,  situated  in  a  wretched  court  and 
in  a  fetid  atmosphere. 

'■'Walk  in,  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Lanover,  as  he 
threw  open  a  door ;  and  mechanically  I  hurried  on, 
fiUed  with  the  burning  hope  that  t\ie  nest  instant 
J  should  fold  Annabel  in  my  arms. 

But  scarcely  did  I  cross  the  threshold,  when 
the  vile  humpback  pushed  me  forward  with  such 
sudden  and  tremendous  violence  that  I  fell  head- 
long ;  and  the  door  closed  behind  me  with  a  loud 
din. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TBEKOES       AKD       DASGEES. 

I  STABIED  up  to  my  feet,  struck  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  foulest  treachery  had  made  me  its 
victim  :  and  in.  a  frenzy  of  mingled  rage  and  ter- 
ror I  rushed  to  the  door.  li  was  fastened  on  the 
other  side.  Vainly  I  tore  at  it — vainly  too  did  I 
dash  myself  with  all  my  power  against  it :  it  re- 
mained immoveable.  Good  heavens,  hovr  insen- 
sate had  been  my  conduct !  how  childishly  credu- 
lous had  I  proved !  To  suifer  myself  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  insidious  representations  of  that  villanous 
humpback — to  be  moved  by  his  crocodile  tears — to 
have  believed  that  the  mournfulness  of  his  tone 
was  sincere,  and  that  when  he  had  seemed  affected 

the   emotion   was   genuine Oh,    idiot — fool — 

lunatic  that  I  was  ! 

I  glanced  around  the  room  in  which  I  was  thus 
held  captive.  It  was  furnished  in  a  mean  and 
sordid  manner  :  there  was  a  bed  in  one  corner — a 
small  round  table  in  the  middle — live  or  sis  chairs 
scattered  about — a  bason  and  ewer  on  a  trunk — a 
piece  of  ragged  carpet  on  the  floor — and  a  few 
articles  ot  male  apparel,  such  as  boots,  a  shabby 
pair  01  pantaloons,  an  old  waistcoat,  a  somewhat 
battered  hat,  and  a  dirty  shirt,  lying  here  and 
there.  The  place  wore  an  appearance  neither  of 
cleanliness  nor  of  comfort ;  and  not  for  an  instant 
dared  I  indulge  in  the  hope — setting  aside  Mr. 
Lanover's  conduct  in  making  me  his  prisoner — 
that  this  was  really  the  abode  of  himself  and 
family.  But,  Ah  !  a  thought  stnick  me.  Though 
tlie  door  was  closed  against  me,  and  though  it 
yielded  not  to  iny  desperate  eflforts  to  force  it  open, 


— there  was  the  window — and  I  might  cry  out  for 
succour.  I  rushed  to  it : — the  room  was  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  this  window  looked 
into  a  yard  surrounded  on  the  three  other  sides 
by  the  dead  walls  of  some  contiguous  buildings. 
Nevertheless  I  felt  assured  that  my  voice,  if  raised 
to  the  loudest  pitch,  would  be  heard  in  some  of 
these  adjacent  premises ;  and  with  all  the  excite- 
ment of  desperation  I  was  about  to  throw  up  the 
window — when  the  door  burst  open,  and  in  rushed 
Mr.  Lanover,  followed  by  Thomas  Taddy  and  Bill 
Blackbeard. 

I  here  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  progress  of 
my  narrative,  to  observe  that  Taddy — thin  and 
lank  as  ever — was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  shabby  gen- 
teel manner.  His  complexion  seemed  more  sallow 
than  when  last  I  beheld  him  :  his  sandy  white  hair 
had  been  suftered  to  grow  longer,  and  hung  in 
ragged  patches  over  his  coat  collar :  his  small 
sharp  piercing  gray  eyes  appeared  to  twinkle  with 
a  fiendish  maUgnity  the  instant  their  looks  en- 
countered mine.  As  for  BiU  Blackbeard — he  had, 
if  possible,  a  more  ruffianly  aspect  than  when  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance  in  the  coach- 
house at  Myrtle  Lodge.  He  had  on  loose  cor- 
diu-oy  breeches  and  gaiters — a  shabby  cutaway 
green  coat  with  brass  buttons — a  waistcoat  of  con- 
siderable length — and  a  faded  blue  neckcloth,  with 
white  spots — so  that  he  evidently  studied  to  give 
himself  a  groom-like  air  :  but  the  impression  which 
his  aspect  was  best  calculated  to  make,  was  that 
of  a  low  kind  of  hostler,  out  of  place,  and  in  a 
decayed  and  dilapidat-ed  condition.  He  had  coal 
black  hair  and  piercing  dark  eyes :  his  face  was 
pale,  and  pitted  with  the  smaU-pox :  he  had  natu- 
rally a  strong  bristling  beard — whence  no  doubt 
his  nickname  was  derived ;  and  as  it  was  now  of  at 
least  a  couple  of  days'  growth,  it  added  to  the 
natural  ferocity  and  villany  of  his  looks. 

TVhen  these  three  individuals  burst  in  upon  me 
in  the  manner  described,  I  was  seized  with  the 
thought  that   vay  life  was  not  worth  a  minute's 
purchase  unless  I  defended  it  with  all  my  power 
and  with  aU  my  strength.     Armed  therefore  with 
the  courage  of  desperation,  I  made  a  bound  to  the 
grate — snatched  up  a  fire-iron  in  each  hand — and 
crying  out  at  the  same  time  loudly  for  help,  made 
a  rush  to  pass  by  my  three   foes  and  clear  the 
threshold.     But  the  door  was  closed  in  an  instant. 
With  the  fury  of  ■wild  beasts  did  Taddy  and  BiU 
I  Blackbeard  spring  upon  me :  each  received  a  des- 
perate blow  from  the  weapons  which  I  wielded — 
'  the  vigorous  reception  they  thus  met  only  mad- 
j  dened  them  to  fury — the  next  instant  I  was  dis- 
\  armed  and  hurled  upon  the   floor,  while  Taddy's 
hand  grasped  my  throat  with  such  violence  to  pre- 
'  vent   me   from  crying    out,    that   I   was    nearly 
strangled,  and  I  must   have  grown  black  in  the 
face.     The  hideous  humpback,  dropping  upon  his 
knees,   took   his   handkerchief  and   bound   it    so 
•tightly  over  my  mouth  as  efiectually  to  choke  my 
,  utterance ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  was  done  that 
the  wretch  Taddy  withdrew  his  gripe  from  my 
throat. 

I  •■  Now  he  is  silenced,  fast  enough !"  exclaimed 
]  this  individual.  '•'  Let's  away  with  him." 
J  I  struggled  desperately,  as  he  and  Blackbeard 
i  raised  me  up  between  them  :  whereupon  the  latter 
dealt  me  a  terrific  blow  on  the  side— and  with  a 
1  fearful  imprecation,  bade  me  keep  quiet,  or  perhaps 
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he  would  give  me  half-a-dozen  inches  of  cold  steel. 
This  frightful  menace  had  not  however  the  effect  of 
rendering  me  tractable :  I  was  too  much  excited 
with  the  horrible  fears  which  tortured  my  mind, 
to  surrender  up  my  young  life  without  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  defend  it :  for  the  agonizing  convic- 
tion was  strong  within  me  that  Lanover  and  his 
accomplices  were  about  to  bear  me  away  to  some 
place  where  they  meant  to  murder  me.  I  therefore 
si  ruggled  with  all  my  might  and  main :  the  handker- 
chief became  loosened  over  my  mouth — and  I  sent 
forth  a  terrific  cry  for  assistance.  Then  the  ruffian 
Blackbeard  dealt  me  with  his  clenched  fist  a  furi- 
ous blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  deprived 
me  of  my  senses. 

When  I  slowly  came  back  to  consciousness — and 
as  the  numbness  of  my  hitherto  suspended  facul- 
ties v.-as  gradually  and  gradually  yielding  to  the 
return  of  the  vital  power — I  became  aware  that  I 
was  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness.  My  head  felt  dull  and  giddy  with  the 
effects  of  the  tremendous  blow  I  had  received  :  it 
seemed  as  if  I  were  awaking  slowly  out  of  a  slum- 
ber that  had  been  troubled  by  painful  and  hideous 
dreams  :  but  I  could  not  long  shut  out  from  my 
conviction  the  appalling  reality.  Wliere  was  I  ? 
I  raised  myself  to  a  sitting  postiu'e  and  strained 
my  eyes  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  the  darkness 
which  entombed  me  :  but  it  was  black  and  imper- 
vious as  that  which  fell  upon  Egypt  as  a  plague : 
it  was  veritably  a  darkness  that  could  be  felt. 
The  idea — the  hideous  idea  stole  into  my  mind 
that  I  was  in  some  subterranean  dungeon :  and 
the  blood  stagnated  in  my  veins  at  the  thought. 
I  stretched  out  my  arms :  one  of  my  hands  en- 
countered the  rough  masonry  of  a  wall :  I  groped 
about  me  and  ascertained  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  I  was  in  an  underground  cellar.  So  dark 
was  the  place  whence  it  opened,— area,  kitchen, 
or  passage,  or  whatever  the  locaUty  might  be, — 
that  not  even  the  faintest,  feeblest  glimmering  of 
day — no,  not  so  much  as  the  thinnest  thread  of 
light  penetrated  through  key -hole  or  crevice  in  the 
door.  But,  Ah!  the  thought  smote  me  that 
perhaps  it  was  night !  Perhaps  I  had  remained 
stunned  and  insensible  in  that  place  for  many  long 
hours.  I  began  to  deliberate.  No  :  several  circum- 
stances gradually  led  to  the  conviction  that  I  had 
■not  been  long  there.  If  I  had  lain  tx  considerable 
time  on  that  damp  groimd,  my  limbs  would  have 
been  stiff  and  aching :  whereas  the  only  pains  I 
felt  were  in  the  side  of  my  body  and  on  my  temple, 
from  the  effects  of  Blackbeard's  brutal  usage. 
Again,  if  I  had  been  there  many  hours,  I  should 
experience  a  faintness  through  want  of  food  :  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  Suddenly  I  recollected 
that  though  I  could  not  see  my  watch,  I  might 
yet  feel  the  exact  position  of  the  hands,  and  thus 
ascertain  the  time.  But  my  watch  was  gone.  I 
felt  in  my  pockets :  my  purse  containing  all  my 
money — every  farthing  I  possessed  in  the  world — 
was  likewise  gone. 

Oh !  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  to  myself,  to 
care  about  the  loss  of  watch  and  purse,  when  per- 
haps it  was  my  life  that  was  in  a  short  time  to  be 
taken.  For  what  other  purpose  could  I  have  been 
immured  in  this  horrible  cellar  ?  Besides,  did  I 
not  know  that  Lanover  and  Taddy  had  once  before 
purposed  to  assassinate  me  ? — and  doubtless  the 
same  motive  which  then  influenced  them,  was  in-  I 


fluencing  them  noiv.  Oh  mysterious  and  unac- 
eoimtable  motive  !  How  was  it  possible  that  the 
life  of  so  obscure  and  humble  a  being  as  myself, 
was  of  such  importance  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
pathway  of  any  one.  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  commit  a  horrible  crime  to  extinguish  it !  Ah  ! 
and  this  young  life  of  mine,  too,  was  so  precious  to 

me — I  had  so  much  to  live  for Annabel,  beloved 

Annabel! was  I  doomed  never  to  behold  thee 

more  ? 

But  it  would  fJl  volumes  to  record  the  anguished 
reflections  which  swept  through  my  mind  for  the 
first  hoiu-  after  I  came  to  my  senses  in  that  cellar. 
This  very  fever  of  the  imagination  however  ex- 
hausted itself  at  length :  the  tremendous  excitement 
which  was  thus  sustained  for  a  time,  wore  itself 
out — and  a  certain  degree  of  calmness  ensued.  I 
now  began  to  deliberate  with  myself  in  a  more 
collected  and  rational  manner.  If  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Lanover  and  his  two  unscrupulous  agents  • 
were  reaUy  to  make  away  with  me,  why  had  not 
the  fatal  blow  been  stricken  when  I  was  first 
brought  down  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  (o  my 
present  place  of  captivity?  wherefore  should  I  have 
been  left  to  regain  my  senses,  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  .at  least  some  little  resistance  to 
my  mui'derous  assailants  when  the  fatal  moment 
should  arrive  ?  The  longer  I  thus  meditated,  the 
more  certain  did  it  appear  to  me  that  it  was  not 
my  life  which  was  now  sought — but  that  I  was 
reserved  for  some  other  fate.  And  if  so,  what 
fate  ?  Was  it  to  be  an  eternal  captivity  ?  Ah  ! 
if  J  were  to  remain  in  this  horrible  dungeon,  death 
would  soon  come  to  relieve  me  of  my  sufferings, 
and  to  save  my  persecutors  any  farther  trouble 
with  regard  to  me. 

The  idea  that  I  might  now  be  iu  a  place  whence 
I  might  possibly  never  go  forth  alive,  renewed  all 
the  horrible  anguish  of  my  mind ;  and  I  cried  out 
in  the  loudest,  most  piercing,  penetrating  tones  for 
mercy  from  my  persecutors,  and  for  help  from 
whomsoever  could  afford  it.  But  the  horrible  con- 
viction soon  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  tlio 
walls  of  my  prison-place  beat  back  the  accents  of 
anguish  which  thrilled  from  my  lips ; — and  ex- 
hausted with  my  vain  exertions,  I  sank  down  on 
the  damp  ground  in  the  stupor  of  despair. 

Presently  I  lieard  a  key  grating  in  the  lock ; 
and  I  sprang  up  in  a  singular  state  of  wild  hope 
and  frantic  terror  blended  and  conjoined — a  hope 
that  I  wa?  about  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  terror 
that  the  moment  of  foul  murder  was  now  at  baud. 
As  the  huge  door  slowly  opened,  the  feeble  light 
of  a  candle  threw  its  sickly  beams  into  the  place ; 
and  Mrs.  Hartley,  the  woman  of  the  house,  made 
her  appearance,  ^vith  Taddy  and  Bill  Blackbeard 
close  behind  her.  She  held  the  candle  in  one  hand 
— a  plate  of  bread  and  cold  meat  in  the  other  ; 
and  she  said  in  an  abrupt  manner,  "  There  is  some- 
thing for  you  to  eat." 

And  this  was  the  woman  who  had  ere  now  af- 
fected to  wipe  her  eyes  at  Mr.  Lanover's  allusions 
to  his  wife  and  his  daughter  !  The 'vile  hypocrite  ! 
Nevertheless  I  tlirew  myself  at  her  feet  and  im- 
plored her  to  liberate  me  :  I  addressed  likewise  the 
most  passionate  entreaties  to  the  two  men,  who 
evidently  came  as  an  escort  to  protect  her : — but 
my  prayers  were  useless.  The  plate  of  food  and  a 
jug  of  water  were  set  down  upon  the  ground — the 
door   closed  again — the  key  grated  in   the  lock — 
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and  all  was  still  once  more, — all  save  the  convuls- 
ing sobs  which  came  tip  half-suffocating  into  my 
throat ! 

By  degrees  however  I  grew  comparatively  calm 
again :  for  I  now  felt  convinced  that  my  life  was 
to  be  spared— or  at  least  I  clvmg  desperately  to 
this  hope.  The  light  had  shown  me  that,  as  I  had 
suspected,  I  was  indeed  in  a  narrow,  vaulted,  noi- 
some cellai'.  The  quick  frenzied  look  which  I  had 
flung  aroimd  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  actual  state 
of  my  prison-place,  had  moreover  revealed  to  me  a 
grating  in  one  of  the  side-walls, — no  doubt  com- 
municating with  an  adjacent  cellar,  and  affording  a 
passage  for  the  air.  Ah !  if  I  could  only  remove 
that  grating,  it  would  afford  an  aperture  large 
enough  for  me  to  pass  myself  through  into  the 
next  place ;  and  if  the  door  of  this  next  place 
should  happen  to  be  unfastened,  I  might  escape. 
Escape  ! — there  was  a  wild  and  frenzied  joy  in  the 
idea.  I  felt  the  grating  with  my  hands  :  tjte  bars 
were  thick,  but  covered  with  rust,  I  felt  them 
more  carefully  still :  they  were  firmly  set  in  the 
solid  masom'y.  I  tore  at  them — I  placed  both  my 
feet  against  the  wall,  and  threw  myself  back  while 
pulling  with  all  my  power  at  those  bars — but  in 
vain :  I  might  as  well  have  endeavoured  to  tear 
down  the  masonry  itself  with  my  nails.  Again  I 
sank  exhausted  upon  the  damp  earth. 

Hours  passed  on — I  grew  hungry — but  never- 
theless could  not  eat :  my  stomach  loathed  the 
food  which  had  been  left  me.  Again  and  again 
did  I  deliberate  upon  everything  that  had  taken 
place,  in  order  to  deduce  thence,  if  possible,  some 
clue  to  what  my  vdtimate  fate  might  be.  But  all 
conjectures  were  vain ;  and  there  were  moments 
when  my  brain  seemed  to  turn  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  its  distracting  thoughts.  It  however  ap- 
peared to  me  certain  that  all  Mr.  Lanover's  stories 
of  vicissitudes  and  poverty  were  but  wicked  in- 
ventions in  order  to  excite  my  sympathy,  and 
thereby  lead  me  to  this  house,  where  he  knew  that 
there  were  agents  and  opportunities  for  accom- 
plishing whatsoever  purpose  he  might  have  in 
view.  Ah !  as  I  recollected  how  he  had  turned 
his  looks  upon  me  when  he  spoke  of  his  daughter 
Annabel,  I  felt  assured  he  was  sounding  me  first 
of  all  to  see  whether  I  thought  of  her  with  affec- 
tion ;  and  on  perceiving  that  I  did,  he  had  found 
it  easy  to  continue  in  a  strain  that  irresistibly 
engaged  my  sympathies.  And  now  I  necoUected 
too  that  he  wore  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  poverty-stricken  in  his  appear- 
ance— though  these  circumstances  had  escaped  me 
at  the  time,  in  the  excitement  and  affliction  of  my 
thoughts  at  the  tale  he  narrated.  Therefore  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tale  of  adversity 
and  penury  was  a  mere  ^vicked  falsehood ;  and  it 
was  a  solace  for  me, — even  in  the  depth  of  that 
horrible  place,  and  amidst  the  frightful  .uncer- 
tainty into  which  I  was  plunged  in  respect  to  my 
own  fate, — to  entertain  the  idea  that,  after  all, 
neither  Annabel  nor  her  mother  were  suffering 
privations. 

Some  hom'S  had  again  elapsed  after  the  visit  of 
Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  two  escorting  ruffians, — 
when  this  visit  was  renewed,  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  additional  circumstance  that  the  woman 
now  threw  into  the  cellar  a  couple  of  blankets, 
laconically  bidding  me  make  myself  as  warm  as  I 
could  for  the  night.     I  renewed  my  entreaties  that 


mercy  should  be  shown  me— but  all  in  vain.  The 
woman,  however,  after  whispering  for  a  moment 
with  Taddy,  offered  to  leave  me  the  light  if  I 
chose  ;  and  Bill  Blackbeard  observed,  with  a  brutal 
chuckle,  that  it  would  serve  to  scare  the  rats  away. 
The  mention  of  the  hideous  danger  in  which  I 
stood  with  regard  to  vermin  of  that  sort,  sent  the 
blood  cold  to  my  heart ;  and  with  grateful  avidity 
I  accepted  the  offer  of  the  candle.  The  door  was 
closed  again :  I  was  once  more  alone. 

I  now  forced  myself  to  eat  a  mouthful  of  bread  ; 
and  being  much  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  I 
enveloped  myself  in  the  blankets  and  endeavoured 
to  compose  myself  to  sleep.  I  calculated  that  the 
candle  might  last  about  live  hours,^as  in  addition 
to  that  which  was  burning,  there  happened  to  be 
another  piece  lying  in  the  tray  of  the  candle-stick ; 
and  I  thought  I  had  better  make  the  most  of  the 
time  that  I  possessed  a  light,  to  refresh  myself 
with  slumber,  as  I  should  not  dare  to  close  my 
eyes  in  the  dark  after  the  horrible  allusion  made 
by  Bill  Blackbeard.  Physical  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion soon  wrapped  me  in  a  profound  repose,  which 
lasted  for  several  hours ;  for  when  I  awoke,  the 
candle  was  just  flickering  in  its  socket.  I  has- 
tened to  light  the  remaining  piece ;  and  feeling 
still  wearied  and  able  to  sleep,  lay  domi  again. 
When  I  awoke  for  the  second  time,  that  other 
piece  of  candle  was  on  the  point  of  extinction ;  and 
so  I  resolved  to  sleep  no  more.  Nor  did  I  need 
additional  repose :  I  was  recruited  in  body — but 

my  mind Ah !  that  was  now  again  given  up 

to  anguished,  torturing,  bewildering  reflections  ! 

After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time — at  least 
three  hours,  as  near  as  I  could  calculate — Mrs. 
Hartley  made  her  appearance,  this  time  followed 
only  by  Taddy ;  but  he  pointed  a  pistol  so  signi- 
ficantly over  her  shoulder  that  I  shrank  with  a 
cry  of  terror  into  a  corner  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cellar,  where  I  feU  on  my  knees  imploring  mercy. 

"You  silly  young  fool  you  !"  ejaculated  Taddy ; 
"  I  am  not  going  to  do  you  any  harm.  This 
pretty  little  barker  is  only  just  to  convince  you  that 
if  you  like  to  keep  your  head  without  a  bullet  in 
the  middle  of  it,  you  will  do  well  to  be  on  your 
best  behaviour." 

The  woman  deposited  another  supply  of  food  on 
the  ground ;  and  she  again  offered  to  leave  me  the 
candle  which  she  carried.  With  a  real  gratitude 
did  I  accept  the  proposal :  for  only  those  who  have 
ever  been  captive  in  the  dark,  can  form  an  idea  of 
how  welcome  is  the  companionship  of  a  light. 
Hour  and  hours  passed  on,  interrupted  only  by  the 
renewed  visit  of  the  woman  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
food  and  another  candle.  This  time  Taddy  like- 
wise accompanied  her :  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
think  it  necessary  to  display  his  pistol. 

After  they  were  gone,  I  began  to  revolve  in  my 
head  a  scheme  which,  wild  as  it  at  first  appeared, 
rapidly  assumed  the  aspect  of  practicability :  for 
under  such  desperate  circumstances  the  imagina- 
tion clutches  at  the  insanest  hopes. 

"  When  this  woman  comes  again,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "  she  -v^ill  no  doubt  be  accompanied  by 
Taddy  :  for  the  man  Blackbeard  seems  to  think  it 
imnecessary  that  he  should  form  part  of  the  escort. 
The  first  glance  will  show  me,  when  the  door 
opens,  whether  Taddy  has  his  pistol  or  not.  If 
he  has  not,  I  will  make  one  tremendous  bound 
forward :  the  woman  will  be  dashed  aside,  or  per- 
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'  haps  hurled  down — a  blow  dealt  with  all  my  force, 
will  strike  Taddy  from  my  path — and  then  per- 
haps I  may  escape  !" 

This  project,  desperately  mad  as  it  may  seem, 
acquired  such  consistency  in  my  mind  that  I  re- 
solved to  attempt  it ;  and  therefore  anxiously  and 
eagerly  did  I  await  the  next  sound  of  the  key 
grating  in  the  lock.  Oh,  how  long,  how  weari- 
some were  the  hours ! — methought  that  whole 
years  were  comprised  therein !  At  length  the 
signal  expected  with  so  much  suspense  and  so 
much  impatience,  fell  upon  my  ear.  The  candle 
was  still  burning :  I  stood  up  and  measured  the 
distance  necessary  for  taking  the  contemplated 
spring.  The  door  opened :  the  woman  appeared, 
with  a  light  in  one  hand  and  a  small  tray  in  the 
other.  I  glanced  over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  Taddy 
had  his  pistol :  but  he  was  not  there  at  all.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  should  have  bounded  at 
her, — when  she  said,  "  Hush — silence — not  a  word ! 
I  am  your  friend !" 

Ah !  this  assurance  suddenly  changed  my  mind 
in  a  moment :  those  syllables  struck  upon  my  ear 
with  the  joyousness  of  promised  succour  and  speedy 
liberation ! 

"Hush,  I  say!"  she  immediately  added :  "those 
men  are  close  at  hand — they  must  not  overhear 
us.  My  poor  young  man,  I  pity  you  !  You  see  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you.  They  wanted 
me  to  give  you  bread  and  water  only :  but  I  in- 
sisted on  adding  meat.  They  wanted  to  make  you 
sleep  on  the  cold  ground  :  but  I  brought  you  blan- 
kets. I  gave  you  the  light  too — at  which  they 
had  not  the  face  to  grumble.  Keep  up  your 
spirits  i  In  a  couple  of  hours  I  wiU  steal  down 
and  let  you  out.  It  is  now  eight  in  the  evening : 
a  little  after  ten  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it." 

"  Oh '."  I  murmured,  tears  of  joy  trickling 
down  my  cheeks,  and  my  entire  frame  trembling 
with  ecstatic  emotions ;  "  how  can  I  ever  repay 
you " 

"Hush — not  another  word!"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Hartley,  looking  most  kindly  upon  me — so  that  I 
suddenly  thought  she  was  altogether  a  different 
being  from  what  I  previously  conceived  her  to  be. 
"  Here !  I  have  brought  you  a  glass  of  wine. 
Drink  it — drink  it  quick — it  will  keep  up  your 
spirits." 

She  presented  the  tray,  on  which  there  was  a 
plate  of  food  and  a  large  glass  filled  with  Port 
wine.  I  lifted  the  glass,  and  poured  the  contents 
down  my  throat.  What  immediately  followed,  I 
can  scarcely  remember :  though  methinks  I  have  a 
dim  recollection  of  the  door  closing  instantaneously, 
and  the  woman  departing  without  leaving  me 
either  the  tray  or  the  candle.  But  certain  it  is 
that  I  sank  down — not  in  a  complete  state  of  in- 
ebriation,— but  into  a  profound  stupor.  There  was 
confusion  in  my  ideas  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then 
consciousness  abandoned  me. 

It  presently  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  inside 
some  vehicle :  for  there  was  in  my  ears  the  rum- 
bling of  w^heels  and  the  tread  of  horses'  hoofs — but 
all  so  vague  and  indistinct  that  methought  it  was 
a  dream.  Then  the  idea  gradually  stole  into  my 
mind  that  I  was  not  alone  in  that  vehicle — but 
that  two  persons  were  on  the  seat  opposite  to  that 
on  which  I  lay  in  this  strange  state  between  stupor 
and  a  glimmering  of  consciousness.  I  remember 
that  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise  myself  up 


— that  I  did  succeed  in  lifting  my  head  somewhat — 
that  it  felt  heavy  as  lead  and  had  a  terrible  aching 
pain.  Methinks  too  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
lights  of  street-lamps,  as  for  a  moment  I  opened 
my  eyes  :  but  the  next  instant  they  closed  an-aia — 
for  the  lids  were  as  heavy  as  if  weights  were  upon 
them,  keeping  them  down.  There  was  now  an 
interval  of  complete  stupor,  unbroken  by  a  singln 
glimmering  of  the  vital  sense, — until  ray  next 
notion  was  that  I  was  being  lifted  in  the  arms  of 
men.  Then  I  suddenly  acquired  a  more  perfect 
gleam  of  consciousness  than  I  had  as  yet  expe- 
rienced. I  opened  my  eyes — darkness  prevailed 
at  the  spot  now  reached — the  wind  blew  fresh  and 
cold.  I  was  in  the  arms  of  two  individuals  whom 
I  knew  to  be  Taddy  and  Blackbeard  :  for  the  dark- 
ness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  prevent  mc  from 
discerning  their  countenances.  But  this  gleam  of 
consciousness  lasted  only  for  a  few  instants:  a 
third  person,  whom  I  saw  to  be  the  vile  hump- 
back, suddenly  stood  by  my  side — a  bottle  was  ap- 
plied to  my  lips — a  portion  of  its  contents  was 
forced  down  my  throat — and  I  at  once  sank  into  a 
stupor  again. 

When  consciousness  slowly  returned  —  and, 
heavens  !  how  slowly  and  how  painfully  it  did  come 
back, — I  gradually  awoke  to  the  knowledge  of  most 
extraordinary  sensations.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
place  in  which  I  was,  and  the  nature  of  which  I 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand,  was  moving  up 
and  down — now  with  gradual  hearings,  then  with 
quick  pitchings  and  abrupt  tossings.  I  said  to 
myself  that  it  was  my  disordered  brain  which  pro- 
duced these  sensations.  For  some  minutes  I  lay 
motionless  as  far  as  any  voluntary  movement  on 
my  own  part  was  concerned  ;  I  had  not  the  energy 
nor  the  power  to  extend  an  arm  nor  stretch  a 
limb.  I  was  only  half  recovering  from  the  stupor 
into  which  I  had  been  thrown :  my  energies  were 
still  half  dead — and  my  sensations,  instead  of  be- 
ing keen  and  vivid,  were  dull,  heavy,  and  lan- 
guid. My  powers  of  perception  were  therefore 
so  slow  that  I  could  not  for  some  time  comprehend 
where  I  was,  nor  what  these  heavings  and  tossings 
meant.  At  last  a  shock  more  severe  than  the 
former  ones,  made  me  stretch  forth  my  arms  :  and 
they  encountered  wood-work  ^vithin  a  foot  of  my 
countenance.  An  awful  feeling  came  upon  mc ; 
and  more  deliberately  still  did  I  feel  about  me. 
Yes — planks  were  close  above  !  —  planks  on  my 
right,  planks  on  my  left — a  board  at  my  head,  a 

board  at  my  feet ! Just  heaven  !  was  I  in  my 

coffin  ?  had  I  been  buried  alive  ? 

The  thought — half  wild,  half  appalling — sent  a 
thrill  of  crucifying  agony  through  my  frame,  but 
numbed  and  dismayed  my  soul.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  which  hitherto  had  remained  heavily  closed  ; 
and  a  dim  light  gleamed  upon  them.  It  was 
swinging  backward  and  forward,  so  that  it  made 
my  brain  swim  round  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  whirlpool.  At  first  I  thought  that 
even  this  light  must  be  a  delusion ;  and  a  thousand 
horrible  ideas  began-swecping  through  my  mind, 
about  corpse-lights,  and  gaseous  flames  which  hover 
around  the  dead.  My  soul  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  complete  dismay,  though  my  brain 
was  thus  whirling  in  wildest  confusion.  Presently 
subdued  groans  reached  my  ears,  and  sent  fresh 
tlirills  of  horror  through  my  frame.  My  reasoning 
powers  were   however   awakening.     One   by   one 
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was  I  relieved  from  tlie  hideous,  frightful  appre- 
hensions which  had  taken  possession  of  me  :  but 
as  I  began  to  comprehend  i  ,r  position,  and  where 
I  was,  those  fears  were  succeeded  by  others  of  a 
more  bewildering,  if  of  a  less  terrific  description. 
I  was  not  buried  alive — I  was  not  in  my  coffin — it 
was  310  gaseous  illumination  from  the  dead  which 
swung  before  my  eyes — and  those  were  no  groans 
from  the  depth  of  a  sepulchre  which  had  reached 
my  ears.  I  was  on  board  a  ship — in  one  of  the 
narrow,  low,  circumscribed  berths  of  a  cabin :  a 
lantern,  suspended  to  the  ceiling,  swung  to  the 
tossings  of  the  ship ;  and  a  fellow -passenger,  in 
another  berth,  was  moaning  either  in  terror  or  in 
illness.  Thus,  in.  some  sense  my  soul  experienced 
an  infinite  relief:  but  in  another  it  became  a  prey 
to  a  torturing  bewilderment,  as  I  asked  myself  to 
what  part  of  the  world  I  was  bound — in  whose 
power  I  was — and  to  what  treatment  I  was  to  be 
subjected  ? 

While  I  thus  lay  reflecting,  I  became  aware 
that  the  weather  was  most  tempestuous.  The 
wind  was  sweeping,  and  howling,  and  gushing,  and 
moaning — the  vessel  was  pitching  and  tossing — 
the  waves  were  dashing  over  the  deck.  I  could 
hear  the  waters  mingling  their  sounds  with  those 
of  the  wind.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  creaking  of 
the  timbers — the  straining  of  the  ship  as  if  the 
planks  were  about  to  part  asunder,  or  the  entire 
mass  break  in  halves  and  consign  us  all  to  the 
deep.  I  longed  to  question  some  one, — to  ask 
what  ship  it  was — its  size— its  capacity  to  contend 
against  the  growing  storm — and  whither  it  was 
bound  ?  I  peeped  forth  from  my  berth,  holding 
however  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  myself 
from  being  tossed  completely  out  of  it ;  and  I  was 
enabled  to  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the 
cabin  than  I  had  yet  done.  It  contained  twelve 
of  these  berths;  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  most, 
if  not  all  of  them  were  occupied.  The  heat  of  the 
place  was  intense  ;  and  it  had  a  fetid  odour.  The 
floor  was  strown  with  garments,  which  the  heaving 
and  the  tossing  of  the  vessel  had  evidently  cast 
pell-mell  together :  but  I  was  lying  in  my  bertli 
with  my  clothes  on.  I  lay  down  again,  and  con- 
tinued my  reflections.  It  was  evident  that  I  had 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  stupor  by  the  wine 
which  the  perfidious  woman  at  the  house  in  Albion 
Buildings  had  given  me ;  and  in  that  state  I  had 
been  borne  to  the  wharf  or  dock,  where,  as  I  now 
remembered,  a  fresh  draught — also  a  stupifying 
one — had  been  poured  down  my  throat ;  and  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  was  I  placed  on 
board  this  vessel.  But  I  knew  not  whether 
minutes  or  hours  had  elapsed  from  the  instant  I 
was  thus  conveyed  on  board,  until  that  when  I  re- 
gained my  senses. 

While  I  was  thus  thinking  to  myself,  and  col- 
lecting as  well  as  I  could  my  reminiscences  of  all 
that  had  preceded  ray  forced  embarkation,  I  heard 
one  of  the  passengers  call  out  to  another  by  name. 

"Well,  Tomsett,  how  do  you  like  this  ?"  said 
the  individual  who  thus  spoke. 

"  Not  at  all !"  was  the  answer  given.  "  If  this  is 
a  sample  of  what  we're  to  expect  during  a  voyage 
of  six  or  seven  months,  it's  not  a  very  pleasant 
one.  I  wish  I  hadn't  took  to  emigrating — that 
I  do !" 

Good  heavens,  here  was  indeed  a  light  that  had 
burst  in  upon   me !     A   voyage   of  six   or   seven 


months! — a  voyage  to  some  far,  far  distant  place 
— a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes  ! 

'•'Where  do  you  think  we  are  now ?"  inquired 
another  speaker,  from  a  berth  under  mine  :  it  was 
also  a  male  voice,  and  the  accents  were  those  of  a 
person  suffering  much  from  either  illness  or  ter- 
ror. 

"  We  must  be  near  the  North  Foreland,"  an- 
swered another  individual.  "  It's  a  good  two 
hours  and  a  half  since  that  sailor  who  came  down 
told  us  we  were  at  the  Nore  ;  and  running  before 
the  wind  like  this,  we  must  have  got  to  the  Fore- 
land. Besides,  that's  the  reason  we're  pitching 
and  tossing  so.  There's  always  a  tremendous  sea 
round  the  Foreland,  when  the  wind  blows  like 
this." 

'■'Wliat  do  you  call  the  Foreland?"  asked 
another  person,  evidently  not  so  wise  upon  the 
subject  as  the  individual  who  had  been  speaking. 

"  Wliy,  the  Foreland,"  rejoined  the  latter,  '"  is  a 
jutting  point  of  the  Isle  of  Thanct,  on  the  north- 
east coast — when  you've  passed  Margate  a  good 
bit  and  are  turning  round  towards  Ramsgate. 
You're  then  getting  into  the  open  sea,  so  to 
speak." 

"  We  must  have  had  a  quick  passage  from 
Blackwall,"  observed  the  man  who  had  first  of  all 
spoken.  "Why,  we  have  come  a  matter  of  ninety 
miles  or  so.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  ship 
weighed  anchor  ;  and  it  ought  now  to  be  seven  in 
the  morning — time  for  getting  up." 

"  Oh,  I  never  shall  be  able  to  get  up  !"  moaned 
another  passenger  from  another  berth.  "  As  for 
breakfast,  I  couldn't  eat  a  morsel :  I've  been  so 
dreadfully  sick !" 

"  That's  the  very  reason,"  rejoined  another, 
"  why  you  ought  to  take  food  as  soon  as  yoiu  can. 
But  I  wonder  whether  that  young  fellow  who  was 
brought  in  last  of  all,  has  recovered  himself  yet  ? 
He  seemed,  poor  chap,  quite  overcome." 

•'•'  Why,  you  see,"  said  another  person,  speaking 
in  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  thought  it  possible  I  might 
be  awake  and  overhear  what  he  w-as  saying,— 
"  he  had  drUnk  more  than  his  young  head  could 
well  carry.  But  it's  excusable,  you  know,  when 
taking  leave  of  one's  friends  to  go  to  such  an  out- 
landish place  as  New  South  Wales.  His  uncle — who 
by  the  bye  was  a  queer-looking  man — the  hump- 
back, I  mean But  I  say,  youngster  !  are  you 

awake  there  ?" 

Knowing  that  the  question  was  addressed  to  me, 
I  was  just  on  the  point  of  answering,  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  showed  that  I 
was  awake,  the  conversation  on  this  particular 
topic  would  doubtless  at  once  cease  ;  and,  as  the 
reader  may  suppose,  it  had  become  vitally  inte- 
resting to  me.  I  accordingly  remained  silent— 
but  listening  with  breathless  suspense  for  the 
renewal  of  the  discourse. 

'•'Well,  it's  evident  the  youngster  hasn't  slept 
off  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  yet,"  continued  the  last 
speaker.  "  My  heavens !  there  was  a  toss  the 
ship  gave  !" —  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was 
silence  in  the  cabin,  broken  only  by  the  moails  of 
some  of  the  passengers  who  were  ill.  "  But  as  I 
was  observing,"  the  man  went  on  to  say,  "  that 
uncle  of  the  youngster's  seemed  greatly  concerned 
about  him,  and  recommended  him  to  our  care. 
So  I  suppose  we  must  have  a  look  after  him — 
more   particularly   as    the    poor   lad    is    slightly 
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touched  in  tke  brain,  and  has  got  the  lancj  in  his 
head  that  his  relations  are  his  mortal  enemies." 

"Well,  but  being  a  little  touched,"  observed 
another  passenger,  "  don't  you  think  it  was  rather 
too  bad  for  his  uncle  to  let  him  drink  himself  into 
a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness  ?" 

"Why,  I  dare  say,"  responded  the  former 
speaker,  "  that  the  uncle  didn't  know  the  glass  he 
gave  him  would  have  such  an  effect.  Indeed,  he 
said  as  much  when  he  brought  him  on  board. 
Heavens,  what  a  gale  !  It's  blowing  great  guns 
now,  as  the  sailors  say.  And  what  a  stilling  heat ! 
Ah !  I  dare  say  it's  all  pleasant  enough  for  the 
chief  cabin  passengers  ;  but  for  us  poor  devils  of 
emigrants  that  ha'oe  to  go  in  the  steerage— — -" 

Here  the  man's  speech  was  cut  short  by  another 
tremendous  lurch  which  the  ship  gave ;  and  I  was 
seized  with  such  a  wild  terror — for  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  the  bottom — that  I  sprang  out  of 
the  berth.  "* 

"  Hallo,  youngster  !  is  that  you  ?"  ejaculated 
the  same  voice  that  had  last  been  speaking.  '•  So 
it's  startled  you  up^has  it  ?  Well,  how  do  you 
feel  this  morning?  Slept  off  the  wine,  or  brandy- 
and-water — or  whatever  it  was — eh  ?" 

"Yes — thank  you,"  I  answered,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  I  said,  as  I  clung  to  the  ledge  of  the 
berth  from  which  I  had  just  emerged :  for  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  would  have  otherwise  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  my  feet.  "  I 
have  a  baa  headache — but  I  dare  say  it  vvdl 
soon  pass.  I  suppose  I  may  go  upon  deck  if  I 
choose  ?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  you  may !"  was  the  response. 
'■'  And  I  should  think,"  added  the  speaker,  with 
a  coarse  significant  laugh,  "  tlie  fresh  air  would 
do  you  good :  for  if  anything  can  blow  away  a 
headache  after  a  boozing-bout,  tbis  wind  would." 

The  heat  and  stench  of  the  steerage-cabin  were 
intolerable ;  and  I  longed  to  escape  thence.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  were  in  my  coffin.  Moreover,  my 
feelings  were  in  such  a  perturbed,  agitated  condi- 
tion, that  I  was  anxious  to  speak  to  the  captain — 
represent  to  him  that  I  was  an  unwilling  passen- 
ger— and  insist  upon  being  put  ashore.  The  con- 
versation I  had  overheard,  revealed  to  me  the 
diabolical  arts  with  which  Mr.  Lanover  had  sought 
to  account  to  my  fellow-passengers  for  the  state  of 
stupor  in  which  I  had  been  brought  aboard^as 
well  as  to  prepare  them  for  whatsoever  declarations 
I  might  make  in  respect  to  my  presence  amongst 
them.  He  had  evidently  made  them  believe  I 
was  tipsy— indeed,  in  a  most  helpless  and  bru- 
taUzed  state  of  intoxication ;  that  I  was  not  alto- 
gether right  in  my  mind — and  that  I  looked  upon 
my  relatives  as  my  enemies.  But  I  saw  that  it 
was  useless  to  take  the  trouble  of  undeceiving 
those  persons  upon  these  several  points :  they 
could  not  assist  me  :  it  was  to  the  captaui  of  the 
ship  that  I  must  address  myself — and  there  ought 
to  be  no  delay  in  taking  this  step. 

I  accordingly  ascended  the  ladder  and  reached 
another  deck.  There  the  atmosphere,  though  hot, 
was  less  stifling  and  foul  than  in  the  steerage-cabin  : 
but  the  port-holes  were  all  closed,  and  the  hatch- 
ways were  covered  up.  I  now  saw  enough  on 
this  deck  which  I  had  reached,  to  convince  me 
that  it  was  a  large  ship  in  which  I  had  been  em- 
barked. The  wind  was  increasing  into  a  gale : 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  upon  the  deck  overhead, 


A\  as  heard  with  fearful  plainness,  —  the  sounds 
minglmg  with  the  rattling  of  cordage  and  the 
quick  trampling  of  the  sailors'  feet.  I  heard  like- 
wise voices  shouting  through  the  stormy  air — • 
orders  being  given  in  a  voice  t'aat  vibrated  upon 
the  sweeping  gale,  and  were  responded  to  with  the 
loud  "  ^^ye,  aye,  sir  !"  of  the  mariners.  For  a  few 
minutes  my  situation  had  so  much  of  wild  and 
exciting  novelty  in  it,  as  actually  to  absorb  some 
portion  of  the  bitterness  of  my  feelings :  and  be- 
sides, I  thought  to  myself  that  if  I  gave  the  fullest 
explanations  to  the  captain,  he  would  not  dare 
detain  me  on  board,  no  matter  what  might  have 
been  the  nature  of  the  assurances,  representations, 
and  bribes  that  had  emanated  from  Mr.  Lanover. 
But  still,  amidst  all  this  whirl  of  pertui'bed  emo- 
tions, excited  feelings,  and  varied  reflections,  con  - 
tinuously  arose  the  question — wherefore  was  I  thus 
treated  by  that  detestable  humpback  ?  how  was  it 
that  he  vvas  so  deeply  interested  either  in  taking 
my  life,  or  in  sending  me  to  the  nethermost  regions 
of  the  earth  ?  No  possible  conjecture  could  an- 
swer these  queries. 

Availing  myself  of  a  moment  when  the  ship  was 
comparatively  still,  though  lying  very  much  on 
one  side,  I  ascended  another  ladder;  and  just  at 
that  moment,  the  hatchway  at  the  head  of  it  was 
opened  to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half. 

"  Hallo,  youngster !"    said  a    sailor,    who    was 
about  to  descend.     '"'  You  had  better  not  come  up 
j  here — you  won't  keep  yoiu-  legs  long,  I  can  tell 
you."  , 

"But  I  am  stifled  below,"  I  exclaimed,  having 
to  raise  my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch  in  order  that 
my  words  might  reach  the  man's  ears  amidst  the 
din  caused  by  the  sweeping  of  the  wind,  the  rat- 
tling of  the  cordage,  and  the  numerous  other 
soimds  which  made  up  the  sum  of  that  almost 
deafening  and  terrific  roar.  "  Besides,  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  captain." 

"  Oil,  well— come  along  then  !"  quickly  rejoined 
the  sailor.  '■'  But  make  up  your  mind  for  a  good 
ducking.  Here  !  give  us  your  hand  :"  —  and  In 
a  moment  he  whirled  me  upon  the  deck. 

A  scene  that  was  terrific,  but  at  the  same  time 
full  of  awe-inspiring  astoundment,  bm-st  upon  my 
view.  The  sailor  made  me  clutch  hold  of  an  iron 
pin  attached  to  a  mast  cloSe  by  ^vhich  I  had 
emerged, — he  instantaneously  disappearing  do«;i 
the  ladder,  and  closing  the  hatchway  after  him. 
The  ship  appeared  to  be  immense — mucb.  larger 
than  I  had  possibly  conceived,  even  when  ere  now 
judging  It  to  be  of  no  mean  size.  The  three 
masts  towered  high  aloft :  only  a  few  sails  were 
set — and  these  were  bellying  with  the  wind  that 
swept  furiously  over  the  water.  And  the  sea 
Itself — heavens,  what  a  spectacle !  To  my  Idea, 
the  phrase  of  "  the  waves  rolhng  mountains  high," 
which  I  had  often  encountered  in  books  and  in 
newspaj)ers,  now  seemed  to  be  far  from  hyper- 
bolic ;  and  those  billows  were  everywhere  covered 
with  foam,  as  If  the  vessel  were  labouring  In  an 
enormous  cauldron  the  contents  of  which  surged 
and  boiled  around.  On  the  right  there  was  land 
at  no  very  great  distance  :  but  on  the  left  and 
straight  ahead  no  land  was  to  be  seen — nothing 
but  the  wide  open  sea — and  this  sea  lashed  up  Into 
fury  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  The  sailors 
were  hurrying  about  in  every  direction ;  and  this 
circumstance  at  first  enhanced  my  alarm :  for  me- 
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thought  it  was  expressive  of  the  most  imminent 
daugur,  against  which  they  were  preparing  as  best 
they  could. 

But  as  I  clung  to  the  foot  of  the  mast— and  in 
a  strange  state  of  mingled  wonder,  awe,  ter- 
ror, and  bewilderment,  gazed  upon  all  that  was 
passing — I  gradually  became  aware  that  those 
sailors  looked  quite  cool  and  unconcerned;  and 
that  they  were  merely  performing  their  duties 
with  a  characteristic  alacrity,  and  not  with  the  air 
of  men  who  fancied  that  every  moment  might  be 
their  last.  A  loud  sonorous  voice  shouted  forth 
some  orders ;  and  the  cheerful  "  Aye,  aye,  sir !" 
with  which  the  responses  were  given,  as  if  in 
chorus,  by  the  half-dozen  seamen  who  at  once  be- 
gan springing  up  the  rigging  to  perform  the  par- 
ticular duty  just  commanded,  inspired  my  soul 
with  confidence.  I  looked  at  the  point  whence 
those  orders  had  been  issued — and  beheld  a  stout, 
red-faced,  good-humoured-looking  man,  standing 
on  an  elevated  place  called  "  the  poop,"  aiid  carry- 
ing a  speaking-trumpet  in  his  hand.  Close  by, 
was  the  wheel— at  which  two  men  were  working ; 
and  every  moment  the  individual  with  the  speaking- 
trumpet  looked  towards  them  to  issue  some  com- 
mand. I  judged  that  he  must  be  the  captain  ;  and 
now  I  began  to  look  about  for  the  best  means  of 
making  my  way  towards  him 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  main-mast  that  I  was 
clinging  to  one  of  the  iron  pins  around  which  the 
end  of  a  rope  was  fastened.  The  ship  was  pitch- 
ing and  heaving  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
possibly  have  kept  my  legs  mthout  some  support. 
Every  minute,  too,  a  torrept  of  spray  flew  over 
the  deck :  sometimes  a  wave  dashed  completely 
upon  it,  striking  the  ship  so  as  to  send  the  shock 
vibrating  from  end  to  end.  The  beams  creaked — 
the  masts  seemed  to  groan  as  they  bent  to  the  gale 
• — the  cordage  rattled — the  roar  of  the  waves 
mingled  with  the  varied  sounds  of  the  wind:  all 
was  calculated  to  amaze,  excite,  and  bewilder  one 
who  gazed  upon  this  scene  and  heard  that  din  for 
the  first  time ! 

I  began  to  comprehend,  after  having  remained 
some  minutes  in  my  position  at  the  main-mast, 
that  there  were  certain  intei-vals  when  the  ship 
was  steadier  than  at  others.  I  watched  for  one  of 
these ;  and  availing  myself  of  it,  rushed  from  tiie 
mast  to  the  bulwark.  At  the  same  instant  a  wave 
dashed  over  the  deck,  and  drenched  me  to  the 
skiq.  For  this  however  I  cared  not,  as  the  effect 
was  not  a  sensation  of  cold:  indeed  my  whole 
frame  was  tingling  with  a  feverish  excitement. 
Clinging  to  the  bulwarks,  I  passed  along  until  I 
reached  the  poop  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  fixed 
my  grasp  upon  a  rope  near  where  the  captain 
stood. 

"You  musn't  stay  here,  youngster!"  he  said. 
"  You  had  better  go  below.  We  shall  have 
rougher  weather  yet :" — and  then  he  roared  out 
something  about  taking  in  another  reef  of  the 
fore-topsail. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir !"  were  the  cheery  sounds  sent 
oscillating  through  the  gale  from  the  lips  of  the 
sailors :  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  were  sitting  astride  on  one  of  the 
yards. 

"  Do  pray  let  me  remain  here,  sir,  for  a  little 
while !"  I  said  to  the  captain.  "  I  can't  bear 
being  below — and  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 


'•'  Well,  wcU,  my  lad,"  he  responded,  somewhat 
gruffly;  "  stay  if  you  like.  But  take  eare  to  hold 
fast— or  you'll  get  a  mischief:" — and  then  he 
issued  fresh  orders,  so  that  for  the  next  two  or 
three  minutes  his  attention  was  completely  di- 
verted from  me. 

Clinging  to  the  rope  which  was  fastened  to  a 
belaying-pin  at  the  foot  of  the  mizen-mast,  I  sur- 
veyed the  captain  with  earnest  and  anxious  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  gather  from  his  countenance  the 
amount  of  hope  in  which  I  dared  indulge  that  he 
would  yield  to  my  representations  and  put  me 
ashore.  From  a  distance  he  had  struck  me,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  be  a  good-humoured  man : 
but  I  now  saw  that  the  redness  and  roundness  of 
his  face  were  only  indicative  of*obust  and  vigorous 
health,  and  that  there  was  something  stern  and 
severely  decisive  in  his  looks.  Then,  too,  the  hor- 
rible thought  occurred  to  me  that  most  probably 
the  ship  would  proceed  strijight  on  its  Toyage,  and 
not  touch  at  any  English  port  which  lay  in  its 
course.  Calling  my  geographical  knowledge  to 
my  aid,  I  remembered  that  when  Kamsgate  should 
once  be  passed.  Deal  and  Dover  were  the  only 
places  that  lay  near,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means 
likely  a  delay  would  ensue  at  either  of  those 
points.  I  looked  towards  the  land :  the  ship  was 
making  a  curve  in  its  course  so  as  to  dear  the 
high  chfifs  whereon  stood  some  building  which 
appeared  to  be  a  lighthouse — so  that  I  felt  assured 
this  must  be  the  North  Foreland  of  which  the 
emigrant-passengers  had  spoken  in  the  steerage 
cabin. 

"  Captain,"  I  said,  availing  myself  of  another 
moment  when  he  had  ceased  to  issue  orders  and 
had  his  eyes  again  turned  upon  me,  "  you  must  let 
me  go  ashore !  I  have  been  brought  on  board 
against  my  will — it  was  a  foul  treachery — T  was 
drugged  and  stupified  !"  and  my  voice  rose  into 
accents  of  frenzied  appeal,  amidst  the  sweeping 
fury  of  the  gale  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  lad  !"  exclaimed  tlie  Cap- 
tain  ;  '■  I  have  no  time  to  listen  to  your  nonsense 
now.  Your  imcle  put  me  up  to  what  you  are : 
but  don't  give  yourself  airs  ou  board  my  ship. 
You  are  in  my  care ;  and  please  G-od  we  reach 
Port  Jackson — that's  in  New  South  Wales,  you 
know — you'll  be  handed  over  to  youi*  relations 
there." 

'•  Kelations  there r"  I  ejaculated  wildly.  "I 
have  none  !  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  atrocious  con- 
spiracy  " 

"  Hold  fast !"  thundered  the  Captain :  and  at 
the  instant  a  wave  broke  over  the  poop  with  such 
violence  that  I  was  thrown  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  mizen-mast ; — but  though  suffocated,  and  for  a 
few  moments  seized  with  a  sensation  of  drowning, 
I  clung  fast — yes,  desperately  fast — to  the  belaying- 
pins. 

"  Now,  youngster,"  said  the  Captain,  in  a  stern 
voice,  '"you  go  below  dii-ectly  —  or  you'll  get 
washed  off  as  sm-e  as  you're  born.  We  shall  have 
worse  weather  presently." 

"  Aye,  aye — that  we  shall !"  observed  one  of  the 
men  at  the  wheel,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  the 
captain  and  myself,  had  the  appearance  of  half- 
drowned  rats — only  that  the  mariners  displayed  a 
total  indifl'erence  to  their  drenched  condition ; 
whereas  I  now  felt  sadly  uncomfortable,  though 
not  particularly  cold. 
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"  Come,  do  you  hear  ?  Be  ofiF  down  to  tlie 
cabin  !"  reiterated  the  captain.  "  Go  along  with 
you  at  once !" — and  then  his  voice  sent  his  com- 
mands pealing  and  thundering  through  the 
speaking-trumpet  t  for,  as  the  gale  was  now  in- 
creasing to  a  hurricane,  more  sail  was  to  be  taken 
in. 

"  No  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  resoluteness  arising 
from  utter  despair.  "  I  will  not  leave  this  spot !  I 
am  an  unwiUing  passenger " 

"  And  if  you  were  ten  thousand  times  an  un- 
willing  passenger,"  interrupted  the  captain,  stamp- 
ing his  foot  with  impatience,  "  you  would  have  to 
remain  on  board  at  least  for  the  present.  Why, 
how  do  you  think  1  could  put  you  ashore,  even  if 
I  wished  ?  The  ship  can't  run  into  port ;  and  as 
for  dropping  an  anchor  till  we  get  into  the  Downs 
at  least,  such  a  thing  can't  be  done.  We  shall 
have  to  bring  to  in  the  Downs :  and  then  I  can 
hear  what  you  have  got  to  say." 
25 


These  words  imparted  comfort  to  my  soul :  for 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Downs  consisted  of 
a  safe  anchorage  between  Deal  and  the  Goodwin 
Sands — and  I  comprehended  that  it  was  the  cap- 
tain's  purpose  to  make  a  stay  there  till  the  violence 
of  the  storm  should  have  abated.  He  had  more- 
over promised  to  listen  to  me  ;  and  I  clung  to  the 
idea  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  satisfy  him  of 
the  villanous  treachery  of  which  it  had  been  sought 
to  make  me  the  victim.  Unwilling,  therefore,  to 
anger  him,  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity, 
when  the  ship  was  comparatively  steady,  to  glide 
from  the  mast  to  the  bulwarks,  with  the  purpose 
of  regaining  the  hatchway  leading  to  below.  It 
was  however  some  time  before  I  could  make  any 
farther  progress:  for  the  fury  of  the  wind  increased 
— the  billows  grew  more  mountainous — the  ship 
tossed  and  pitched  more  violently — and  the  waves 
dashed  at  shorter  intervals  than  hitherto  over  the 
deck.    In  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the  storm 
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increased,  so  did  the  alacrity  of  the  sailors  put 
forth  fresh  developments, — whUe  the  commands  of 
the  captain  grew  more  frequent.  But  they  were 
uttered  mth  calmness  and  self-possession,  and 
were  obeyed  in  the  same  spirit :  for  there  was  no 
unnatural  excitement  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  executed. 

The  hatchway  lay  between  the  poop  and  the 
mainmast ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  I 
might  have  reached  it  if  I  had  chosen:  but  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  going  below.  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  violence  of  the  tempest ; 
and  there  appeared  to  me  some  chances  of  safety 
and  escape,  in  case  of  the  worst,  if  I  remained  on 
deck — whereas  inevitable  death  would  await  those 
who  were  cooped  up  ia  the  cabins.  There  was  so 
much  bustle  prevalent  now,  that  no  one  seemed  to 
mind  me ;  and  making  my  way  therefore  to  the 
mainmast,  I  got  before  it, — so  that  the  captain 
could  no  longer  observe  me  from  the  point  where 
he  stood.  There  I  sat  down  upon  the  deck,  hold- 
ing fast  with  both  hands  to  a  rope.  I  was  not 
ill ;  but  my  fears  increased — and  I  experienced  aU 
the  keeimess  of  a  desperate  tenacity  to  life. 
Images  of  the  past  swept  through  my  bratu :  I 
had  something  to  live  for,  persecuted  though  I  had 
been:  and  it  was  my  persecutor's  daughter  for 
whose  sake  I  thus  hoped,  and  yearned,  and  craved, 
and  prayed  to  live  ! 

Jfever  can  I  forget  the  awful  horrors  of  the 
scene,  which  was  rapidly  putting  forth  aU  its 
most  tremendous  effects  around  me.  The  dark 
clouds  overhead  were  moving  vfith  as  much  rapidity 
as  if  heaven  itself  were  one  vast  panorama  of 
gloom  and  murkiness,  laden  with  the  storm :  the 
sea  was  raging  and  roaring — and  the  foam  was  as 
white  as  the  wing  of  the  gulls  which  swept  over 
the  billows.  The  hurricane  tore  aljng  in  wild  and 
terrific  gusts  :  the  ship — that  immense  ship — was 
tossed  about  like  a  cork.  Sometimes  from  the 
eminence  of  the  waves  the  land  on  the  right,  con- 
sisting of  chalky  cliffs  crowned  with  a  dark  soil, 
was  plainly  visible :  then  down  went  the  vessel 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  nothing  but  the 
huge  hills  of  water  was  visible  on  either  side  ! 

In  pursuance  of  the  captain's  commands,  more 
sail  was  taken  in ;  and  the  topgallant -masts  were 
struck.  Anon  one  of  the  sailors  came  and  insisted 
that  I  should  go  below, — adding,  with  an  oath, 
that  none  of  the  other  passengers  had  been  allowed 
to  come  on  deck,  and  that  the  hatchways  were 
battened  down.  But  I  besought  him  to  let  me 
remain  where  I  was ;  and  as  at  the  instant  his 
duties  required  him  elsewhere,  he  left  me  to  my- 
self. I  should  observe  that  on  that  part  of  the 
deck  which  lay  between  the  main  and  the  fore- 
mast, there  were  two  boats  filled  with  cattle  and 
sheep ;  and  the  poor  animals  sent  forth  plaintive 
sounds,  as  they  were  knocked  violently  against  each 
other  by  every  successive  movement  of  the  labour- 
ing vessel.  There  were  likewise  a  number  of  hen- 
coops filled  with  fowls ;  and  I  observed  that  many 
of  those  feathered  beings  were  in  a  dying  state, — 
doubtless  half-drowned  by  the  continuous  breaking 
of  the  billows  over  them. 

Hamsgate  had  been  for  some  while  left  on  the 
right  hand ;  and  I  knew  that  we  were  nearing  the 
Downs, — when  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  cry  of 
a  leak ;  and  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  rig 
the  pumps  with  the  utmost  expedition.     To  the 


I  sailors,  who  were  constantly  hurrying  past  me,  I 
put  the  horrified  question  whether  there  were  any 
danger  ? — but  I  could  get  no  answer.  Presently 
however  I  was  sternly  commanded  ouce  more  to 
get  down  below :  but  in  the  mingled  desperation 
and  whirl  of  my  thoughts,  it  struck  me  that  if  I 
made  myself  useful,  I  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  deck.  I  accordingly  flew  to  one  of  the 
pumps,  and  helped  to  work  with  a  spirit  and  an 
energy  which  called  forth  a  few  expressions  of 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  mariners.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  self-imposed  labour — and  when 
well  nigh  exhausted — that  I  experienced  a  sudden 
shock  which  hurled  me  flat  down  upon  the  deck ; 
and  the  nest  instant  a  tremendous  wave,  breaking 
over  tSe  ship,  hurried  me  along  with  it  in  the 
midst  of  total  darkness.  Swift  as  only  thoughts 
can  traverse  the  mind  when  scenes  Uke  this  give 
them  their  most  fearful  impulse,  did  the  anguished, 
horrible  idea  strike  me  that  I  was  being  borne 
away  into  the  deep, — when  my  hands  came  in  con- 
tact with  something  which  I  clutched  and  clung  to 
with  a  desperate  tenacity.  AU  in  a  moment  the 
darkness  in  which  the  billow  had  engulfed  me, 
yielded  to  the  daylight  again :  I  was  on  the  surface 
of  the  water — but,  O  horror  !  away  trom  the  ship, 
and  clinging  to  a  hen-coop,  which  was  the  object 
that  had  encountered  my  hands  and  which  they 
had  so  convulsively  grasped. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  infinite 
despair  which  seized  upon  my  soul — and  yet  a 
despair  which  made  me  cling  to  that  hen-coop  as 
the  last  straw  of  hope  which  separated  me  from 
death.  The  sea  was  breaking  as  if  in  madness 
over  the  ship.  I  comprehended  it  all  in  an  instant ! 
— it  had  struck  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands — those 
frightful  quicksands  into  the  dark  depths  of  which 
myriads  of  vessels  have  gone  down,  and  where 
treasures  that  would  redeem  millions  of  human 
beings  from  poverty  and  give  them  riches,  have 
been  engulfed.     Oh!  and  the  countless  lives  too 

that  have  been  lost  in  those  sands  ! But  it  was 

horrible  to  think  on!  And  there  was  I,  lying 
across  the  frail  but  fortunately  buoyant  piece  of 
woodwork  that  was  now  the  only  barrier  against 
death ! 

The  waves  were  hurrying  me  along  with  an  in- 
calculable speed :  the  spray  beat  over  me.     'When 
in  the  trough  of  the  billows,  the  blackness  of  de- 
struction seemed  to  be  closing  hideously  in  upon 
me  :  but  when  upon  the  summit  of  some  mountain- 
I  wave,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  doomed  ship  over 
I  which   the  furious   waters   were   breaking.     One 
i  mast  was  gone  :  the  next  time  I  looked,  another 
I  had   disappeared :   the   next   time,   the   third   no 
I  longer  met  my   eye ; — and   over   the   ocean   me- 
;  thought  that  the  wildest  screams  of  women  and 
I  the  frantic  cries  of  drowning,  despairing  men,  were 
wafted,  high  above  the  din  of  the  tempest,  to  my 
ears.     It  might  have  been  only  fancy — but  never- 
theless it  struck  me  with  the  conviction  of  an  awful, 
horrible  reality :  and   though  years   have  passed 
since  then,  yet   sometimes  in  the  visions  of  the 
night  do  I  hear  those  anguished  voices  striking 
upon  my  brain — and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was 
only  imagination  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck ! 

The  tide  was  hurrying  me  along :  I  clung  to 
the  bars  of  the  hen-coop  as  only  a  human  being 
can  cling  when  his  life  depends  upon  such  despe- 
rate tenacity.     But   my  strength  was  failing;  it 
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seemed  to  me  as  if  life  were  ebbing  away — a 
numbness  was  coming  upon  me — the  varied  sounds 
of  the  storm  lost  each  its  peculiar  distinctness — 
and  all  became  jumbled  in  one  confused,  bewil- 
dering, stunning  roar.  I  recollect  that  amidst  the 
.ncreasing  confusion  of  my  thoughts,  there  was 
one  image — and  one  image  only — whicli  remained 
perfect  to  my  mental  view ;  and  that  was  the 
image  of  Annabel.  But  even  this  was  separate  as 
it  were  from  hope  :  for  hope  was  dead  within  me 
— or  indeed,  I  had  lost  the  power  of  reflecting 
sufficiently  to  judge  of  my  exact  position.  'All  my 
faculties  were  benxmibed  and  dying  :  one  spark  of 
life  alone  remained — and  the  light  which  it  shed, 
reflected  the  beauteous  image  of  her  whom  I 
adored. 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  as  it  were  from  this 
palsy  of  the  senses,  by  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice.  All  ia  an  instant  life  sprang  up  within  me 
again ;  and  as  I  was  borne  to  the  summit  of  a 
billow,  I  beheld  a  boat  at  a  little  distance.  It  had 
one  small  saU  set ;  and  methought  that  a  man 
who  stood  up  in  the  stern,  held  a  kerchief,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  as  if  to  assure  me  that 
succour  was  at  hand.  To  be  brief,  in  less  than 
another  minute  I  was  safe  in  that  boat ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling  within  me — so 
wondrous  appeared  the  transition  from  ineSable 
peril  to  the  consciousness  of  security  —  that  I 
fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  the  boat  was  alongside 
of  a  large  two-mast  ship ;  and  I  was  soon  on  the 
deck  of  this  vessel.  The  honest  weatherbeaten 
•countenances  which  bent  over  me,  were  full  of 
kindness,  and  expressive  of  congratulation  at  my 
marvellous  escape  :  but  when  the  voices  of  those 
mariners  addressed  me,  it  was  in  a  strange  tongue 
which  I  could  not  understand.  Jfevertheless,  with 
my  looks  did  I  endeavour  to  express  some  portion 
of  the  boundless  gratitude  which  filled  my  soul ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  breathed  a  prayer  to 
heaven  in  thanksgiving  for  this  wondrous  deHver- 
ance.  I  was  borne  down  into  the  captain's  cabin : 
my  dripping  clothes  were  stripped  oif  me — clean 
linen  was  provided — I  was  put  to  bed — and  cor- 
dials were  administered.  Utterly  worn  out  in 
mind  and  in  body,  I  speedily  sank  through  sheer 
exhaustion  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  lasted  for 
several  hours.  I  awoke  comparatively  refreshed  : 
food  was  given  to  me ;  and  being  enabled  to  par- 
take of  it,  I  felt  stronger. 

The  captain  understood  a  little  EngUsh,  and 
could  speak  it  sufiiciently,  though  with  broken 
accents,  to  make  me  comprehend  him.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  it  was  a  Dutch  brig  which 
had  thus  taken  me  on  board,  and  that  it  was  bound 
for  Eotterdam.  I  trembled  to  inquire  relative  to 
the  ship  in  wiiich  I  had  sailed  from  BlackwaU : 
but  my  looks  doubtless  expressed  a  fearful  cu- 
riosity— an  awful  interest — mingled  with  a  pro- 
found dread  to  hear  the  worst.  For  the  kind- 
hearted  Dutch  captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave 
me  to  understand  that  it  had  gone  to  pieces  before 
his  boats  could  get  near  enough  to  render  any 
assistance — that  not  a  soul  had  been  picked  up — 
and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  matter  to  apprehend, 
but  was  a  positive  immistakable  certainty  that 
every  being  on  board  the  ill-fated  vessel  had 
perished, — myself  being  the  only  survivor  of  the 
catastrophe.     Though  the   unfortunate  creatures 


were  all  strangers  to  me,  I  nevertheless  wept  tlie 
tears  of  bitterest  afilietion  at  this  intelligence : 
and  again  did  I  thank  heaven  with  fervour  for 
having  spared  me. 


CHAPTEE     XL. 


I  BID  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
Dutch  captain  any  details  of  those  circumstances 
under  which  I  had  found  myself  on  board  the 
vessel  that  was  lost.  The  reader  is  well  aware  that 
I  had  particular  motives  for  sparing  IMr.  Lanover 
as  much  as  possible,  no  matter  how  bitter  and 
rancorous  his  persecution  against  me  might  be: 
for  I  was  wUhng  to  endure  any  martyrdom,  and 
able  to  stifle  any  feeUngs  of  resentment,  for  the 
sake  of  Annabel.  I  therefore  merely  gave  the 
captain  to  understand  that  I  was  an  emigrant  ou 
board  that  ship ;  and  that  now  my  most  anxious 
wish  was  to  get  back  to  England  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  He  of  course  supposed  that  I  had 
lost  everything  which  I  might  have  had  on  board 
with  me ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to  confess  that  I 
was  really  ignorant  whether  I  had  anything  ou 
board  to  lose.  But  still  I  felt  tolerably  well 
assured  that  Mr.  Lanover  had  not  failed  to  supply 
a  sea-chest,  with  the  requisite  outfit,  in  order  to 
give  a  colom*  to  the  pretences  under  which  he  had 
put  me  on  board  and  placed  me  under  the  lost 
captain's  care.  The  Dutch  skipper,  who  was  a 
warm-hearted  man,  bade  me  keep  up  my  spirits ; 
for  that  on  arriving  at  Eotterdam,  something 
should  be  done  for  me  to  enable  me  to  get  to 
England; — and  again  did  I  thank  him  for  his 
goodness  towards  me. 

To  be  brief,  Eotterdam  was  rekched  in  due 
time,  and  without  any  farther  adventure  deserving 
particular  notice.  On  oui*  arrival,  the  captain 
took  me  to  his  own  home,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  joyous  meeting  between  himself 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  a  buxom  wife  and 
four  or  five  children,  who  were  all  delighted  at  his 
return :  for  he  had  been  absent  three  years,  his 
ship  having  been  on  a  voyage  to  Java.  He  insisted 
that  I  should  remain  with  him  a  few  days,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  recruit  my  strength :  I  could  not 
possibly  refuse  the  generous  invitation ;  and  I  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness. 
After  the  captain  had  got  over  the  press  of  busi- 
ness and  all  the  details  of  the  bustle  attendant 
Upon  his  arrival  in  port,  he  had  some  little  leisure 
to  question  me  more  closely  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  in  respect  to  my  circumstances,  wishes,  and 
prospects.  I  then  explained  to  him  that  I  had 
friends  in  Scotland,  whom  I  was  desii-ous  of  join- 
ing, and  with  whom  I  should  find  a  home :  for  I 
was  of  course  resolved  to  go  to  my  situation  at 
Inch  Methglin.  The  captain,  upon  hearing  that 
Scotland  and  not  England  was  in  reality  my  des- 
tination, at  once  informed  me  that  he  had  a  friend 
commanding  a  trading-vessel  which  was  about  to 
sail  for  Dundee,  and  on  board  of  which  he  could 
procure  me  a  free  passage,  and  welcome.  I  joy- 
fully accepted  the  proposition;  and  the  captain 
not  merely  bought  me  everything  requisite  in  the 
shape  of  changes  of  raiment,  but  even  insisted  that 
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I  should  take  as  much  money  as  would  bear  me 
comfortably  to  my  destination  after  my  arrival  at 
Dundee.  I  assented,  on  condition  that  I  should 
be  suffered  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  loan ;  and  the 
captain,  shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  bade 
me  treat  the  affair  just  as  I  thought  fit. 

Before  I  left  Eotterdam,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Cross  Keys  in  Grracechurch  Street, 
London,  simply  requesting  that  my  box  might  be 
forwarded  by  the  most  suitable  means  of  convey- 
ance to  Mr.  Vennachar's,  of  Inch  Methglin,  Perth- 
shire; and  that  if  he  would  enclose  thither  the 
amoimt  of  the  little  bill  in  which  I  was  indebted 
to  him,  it  should  be  remitted  with  prompt  punc- 
tuality. I  gave  no  explanations  to  account  for 
my  sudden  disappearance  from  the  hotel:  I  did 
not  choose  to  invent  a  falsehood — and  I  could  not 
enter  into  any  details  of  the  real  truth.  Having 
taken  a  kind  and  grateful  leave  of  the  captain  and 
his  family,  I  embarked  on  board  the  Dutch  schooner; 
and  after  a  pleasant  voyage,  reached  Dundee.  I 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  on  board 
that  schooner,  the  captain  of  which  would  not  con- 
sent to  receive  a  single  farthing  either  for  my 
passage  or  for  my  board  during  the  transit.  It 
was  about  sis  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I  reached 
Dundee ;  and  there  was  no  conveyance  to  take  me 
to  Perth  until  the  following  morning.  I  accord- 
ingly took  up  my  temporary  quarters  at  the  nearest 
tavern  to  the  port ;  and  as  by  the  time  I  finished 
the  refreshments  I  ordered,  it  was  too  dark  to  sdl 
anything  of  the  town,  I  went  to  bed  at  an  early 
hour. 

Not,  however,  being  immediately  able  to  sleep, 
I  reflected  upon  all  that  had  happened  to  me 
within  the  last  few  days.  These  few  days  had 
developed  some  of  the  most  startling  episodes  in 
my  eventful  history.  I  had  been  the  inmate  of  a 
dimgeon — I  had  been  treacherously  placed  on 
board  an  emigrant-vessel — I  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck— my  life  had  been  preserved  almost  by  a 
miracle;  and  as  a  pleasing  set-off  against  such 
fearful  calamities,  I  had  experienced  the  utmost 
hospitality  and  kindness  from  strangers.  I  was 
now  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing  day  should,  if  no  fresh  misfortune  intervened, 
be  in  the  situation  which  the  Earl  of  Mandeville 
had  procured  for  me.  The  longer  I  thought  of 
Lanover's  conduct,  the  less  was  I  enabled  to  form 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  motives  of  his  bitter  and  re- 
lentless persecution  against  me.  I  asked  myself  a 
thousand  times,  whether  he  could  really  be  my 
uncle — and  whether  he  had  some  interest  in  get- 
ting rid  of  me,  so  as  to  enjoy  any  property  which 
might  legally  and  rightfully  belong  to  me  ?  But 
then  I  reflected  that  this  was  scarcely  possible: 
for  he  had  only  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  continued 
ignorance  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  such  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  continue  in  its  enjoyment.  But 
if  he  were  not  my  vmcle — if  he  were  not  even  my 
guardian — and  if  there  were  no  such  property  in- 
volved in  the  matt-er,  what  earthly  reason  could  he 
have  for  his  conduct  ?  to  what  other  persons  in 
the  world  was  my  existence  in  life  or  my  presence 
in  England  an  obstacle  or  a  stumbling-block? 
The  reader  can  well  imderstand  how  bewildered 
I  must  have  been  as  all  these  reflections  swept 
through  my  mind. 

But  now,  as  my  attention  fixed  itself  more  than 
it  had  as  yet  done  since  the  shipwreck,  upon  my 


own  peculiar  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  very  fact  of  that  shipwreck  might  serve  me 
materially.  Mr.  Lanover  would  of  course  hear  of 
it :  the  report  would  be  that  not  a  single  soul 
was  saved  to  teU  the  tale :  he  would  think  me 
dead,  and  I  should  be  spared  any  farther  molesta- 
tion  at  his  hands — unless  indeed  chance  should 
reveal  to  his  knowledge  that  I  was  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  But,  Ah  !  a  hideous,  ghastly  thought 
now  flashed  to  my  mind.  Annabel  might  also 
hear  that  I  was  no  more :  she  might  grieve  for 
me  for  a  time — a  holy  resignation  would  super- 
vene— her  soul  would  possibly  recover  its  natural 
tone — and  fancying  that  I  had  ceased  to  exist,  she 
might  listen  to  the  overtures  of  another  suitor  for 
her  hand !  These  thoughts  filled  me  with  despair, 
as  I  saw  the  utter  impossibility  of  making  her 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  my  mar- 
vellous rescue.  But  as  I  grew  calmer,  I  reflected 
that  Mr.  Lanover  was  by  no  means  likely  to  make 
any  mention  of  my  name  at  all,  in  the  hearing  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  The  longer  I  meditated 
on  this  point,  the  deeper  grew  my  conviction  that 
he  would  preserve  a  strict  silence,  for  fear  of 
affording  the  slight€st  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  placing  me 
on  board  that  ill-fated  ship.  He  would  content 
himself  with  the  belief  that  I  had  gone  down  to  a 
watery  grave  along  with  the  other  victims  of  the 
tremendous  disaster;  and  whatever  his  purposes 
in  getting  rid  of  me  might  be,  he  would  hug  the 
idea  that  accident  had  fully  served  them.  With 
these  thoughts  I  tranquillized  myself  to  a  certain 
extent :  but  stiU  there  remained  in  the  depth  of  my 
soul  the  bitter  reflection  that  with  Mr.  Lanover  as 
my  mortal  foe — should  he  come  to  learn  that  I 
was  still  alive — my  prospect  of  ever  being  united 
to  Annabel  was,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  re- 
mote. 

Sleep  at  length  stole  upon  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  reflections  ;  and  I  slumbered  on  till  morning. 
Having  finished  my  breakfast,  I  took  my  seat  in 
the  vehicle  which  was  to  convey  me  to  Perth,—- 
where  I  arrived  at  about  noon.  The  coach  stopped 
at  an  ofiice  whence  other  vehicles  started  for  dif- 
ferent parts ;  and  entering  the  place,  I  addressed 
myself  to  a  book-keeper,  inquiring  how  far  it  was 
to  Inch  Mefhglin?  and  how  soon  a  conveyance 
would  be  leaving  for  that  point  ? 

"  Inch  Methglin,"  was  the  response,  "  is  about 
thirty-five  nules — English  measure — from  Perth. 
There  is  only  one  conveyance  every  day,  that  goes 
near  it :  and  it  starts  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
Tou  are  therefore  too  late." 

"  Too  late !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  vexation : 
for  I  felt  that  I  had  already  been  sufficiently  de- 
layed in  presenting  myself  to  Mr.  Vennachar. 
*•■  Then  can  I  book  a  place  for  to-mo*ow?" 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  clerk  :  "  for  the  day  after,  if 
you  Uke — but  every  place  for  to-morrow  is  taken. 
I  do- believe,"  he  added,  turning  to  a  comrade 
behind  the  desk,  "  that  two  conveyances  would 
pay  on  that  road." 

"And  I  wish  there  were  two,"  said  a  voice, 
speaking  near  me,  and  in  a  somewhat  grumbling 
tone :  "  for  then  one  would  stand  a  better  chance 
of  getting  on  without  these  stoppage's." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  voice  came 
— and  perceived  a  short,  stout  gentleman,  of  mid- 
dle age— with  a  round,  red,  good-natured  face,  and 
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a  brown  wig.  He  had  the  air  of  a  person  who 
■was  fond  of  good  living  and  had  a  great  idea  of 
personal  comfort ;  and  though  he  spoke  in  that 
half-surly  voice,  it  seemed  impossible,  to  judge  by 
his  looks,  that  he  could  be  really  ill-tempered  or 
savage. 

"And  so  you  want  to  go  to  Inch  Methglin, 
young  gentleman  ?"  he  said  to  me.  "  "Well,  I  am 
as  awkwardly  situated  as  you  are :  for  I  am 
anxious  to  go  a  part  of  the  same  road,  and  there- 
fore  by  the  same  conveyance.  But  it  wiU  never 
do  for  me  to  wait  till  the  day  after  to-morrow !" 

"Mr.  Duncansby,"  said  the  clerk,  addressing 
himself  to  this  gentleman,  whom  he  appeared  to 
know  well,  "  you  are  aware  I  would  go  a  step  out 
of  my  way  to  suit  your  convenience — a  gentleman 
of  your  standing — a  scrivener  and  writer  to  the 
signet,  and  all  that " 

"Well,  well,"  observed  Sir.  Duncansby,  with  a 
good-humoured  laugh,  "  never  mind  all  the  titles 
and  distinctions :  they  don't  seem  to  be  of  much 
avail  to  further  one  upon  his  road.  As  for  staying 
here,  kicking  my  heels  and  drinking  whisky  in 
Perth  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  but  a  flying  visit  I  have  to 
make  to  Carrondale ;  and  I  can't  afibrd  to  dawdle 
on  the  way," 

"  Perhaps  you  and  this  young  gentleman  might 
club  together,"  suggested  the  clerk,  "  for  a  post- 
chaise  ;  and  we  will  put  you  on  one  as  cheap  as  we 
can  manage  it." 

"  A  capital  hint !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Duncansby, 
rubbing  his  hands ;  and  his  good-hxunoured  coun- 
tenance wrinkled  in  its  fatness  as  it  expanded  into 
a  smile.  "  What  say  you,  young  gentleman  ? 
EecoUect,  you  would  spend  more  in  staying  at  a 
tavern  in  Perth  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,  than 
you  would  in  your  share  of  the  cost  of  a  chaise. 
I  am  not  going  so  far  as  you  by  a  dozen  miles  or 
so  :  but  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  vrill  be  the  half 
of  the  expense." 

A  very  few  moments'  reflection  was  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  the  proposition  was  an  eligible 
one,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  speed  in  arriving 
at  my  destination,  but  also  on  that  of  economy : 
and  I  accordingly  gave  my  assent.  I  had  how- 
ever a  great  mind  to  drop  a  hint  to  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby— whom  I  had  learnt  to  be  a  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  some  consequence,  from  all  that  the  clerk 
had  said — that  I  was  only  a  humble  menial,  going 
to  a  situation :  for  he  addressed  me  as  a  young 
gentleman,  and  I  feared  lest  he  might  be  of- 
fended if  he  should  subsequently  discover  that, 
in  order  to  be  his  travelling-companion,  I  had 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  my  real 
position.  But  then  I  reflected  that  there  was 
little  chance  we  should  ever  meet  again,  when 
once  we  separated ;  and  so  I  concluded  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  incur  the  risk  of  up- 
setting the  arrangements  by  any  such  disclosure 
A  post-chaise  was  soon  in  readiness ;  and  in  a  short 
time  I  foimd  myself  seated  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
Duncansby  in  the  vehicle. 

I  have  already  said  he  was  a  good-natured  man  : 
I  speedOy  discovered  that  he  was  a  talkative  one ; 
and  that  he  had  far  more  inclination  to  give  free 
scope  to  his  own  garrulous  propensities,  than  to 
put  inquisitive  questions  to  me.  He  was  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  aU  the  district  through  which 
we  had  to  travel ;  and  for  the  first  few  miles  he 


named  every  gentleman'^  seat  which  appeared 
within  view,  giving  me  the  birth,  parentage,  and 
personal  history  of  their  respective  occupants- 
There  was  however  no  ill-nature  nor  love  of  scandal- 
bearing  in  his  descriptions — but  a  jovial,  honest, 
good-humoured  way  of  telling  his  stories,  which  he 
interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  his  own  experiences 
in  hfe,  and  with  a  few  jests  which  were  of  so 
harmless  a  character  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  see  the  point  of  them,  but  which  nevertheless 
elicited  the  heartiest  peals  of  laughter  from  his  own 
lips.  Presently  he  drew  forth  a  small  case-bottle, 
which  he  handed  to  me, — intimating  that  it  con- 
tained brandy-and-water,  but  so  weak  that  a  child 
might  drink  it.  I  declined  the  profiered  refresh- 
ment :  whereupon  he  could  not  avoid  bestowing  a 
look  of  approval  upon  me ;  and  then  he  took  a 
long  draught,  giving  a  deep-drawn  sigh  of  plea- 
sure  as  he  consigned  the  bottle  back  again  to  his 
pocket. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  Inch  Methglin,  are 
you  ?"  he  resumed.  "  Have  you  ever  been  there 
before  ?  No,  never  ?  Well,  you  will  be  quite  de- 
lighted :  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in 
the  Highlands.  I  know  almost  everybody  of  any 
consequence  in  these  districts :  for,  you  see,  I  act 
as  scrivener  to  most  of  the  landed  gentry :  but  it 
does  just  happen  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with 

Mr.  Vennachar or,  I  beg  his  pardon,  the  Chief 

of  Inch  Methglin,  as  he  styles  himself,  and  as  every- 
body about  him  must  style  him,  imder  pain  of 
severest  displeasure." 

"Is  he  such  a  very  great  man?"  I  inquii-ed. 

"  God  bless  you,  young  gentleman  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Dimcansby,  "  he  is  the  chief  of  a  clan.  Have 
you  never  been  in  Scotland  before  ?  K'o,  never  ? 
Well,  you  musn't  go  nmning  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  chief  of  a  clan  means  the  general  of  a 
Highland  regiment,  or  a  grim  warrior  surrounded 
by  hordes  of  kilted  and  tartaned  mountaineers. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Those  days  are  gone  by.  A 
clan  now  consists  of  all  the  relations,  even  to  the 
fortieth  or  fiftieth  cousin,  who  can  possibly  be 
included  within  the  family  circle." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment : 
"  do  all  these  relations  live  with  Mr.  Vennachar  ?" 

"  With  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin,  you  mean," 
rejoined  Duncansby.  "Recollect,  and  speak  of 
Mr.  Vennachar  in  this  way — or  you  wiU  give 
ofience.  A  word  to  the  wise,  you  know,  is  not 
thrown  away.  Or  you  may  call  him  Inch  Meth- 
glin, for  brevity's  sake.  Indeed,  you  will  never 
hear  the  name  of  Vennachar  mentioned  at  all— or 
very  rarely.  It  will  be  '  Inch  Methglin  says  this ;' 
or  '  Inch  Methglin  does  that ;'  or  '  Inch  Methglin 
commands  so-and-so.'  And,  by  the  bye,  when 
Inch  Methglin  does  command  anything,  he  wiU 
be  obeyed,  I  can  promise  you  that.  I  know  him 
well  by  repute,  and  also  by  sight— but  not  to  speak 
to.  However,  in  answer  to  the  question  you  put, 
I  must  inform  you  that  you  have  as  yet  no  idea  of 
what  a  clan  is.  It  is  something  more  nominal 
than  otherwise— but  yet  it  does  exist  as  a  fact ; 
and  I  will  presently  tell  you  how.  As  for  all  the 
relations  living  at  Inch  Methglin,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  A  good  many  of  them  inhabit  houses, 
more  or  less  large,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  they 
themselves  are  more  or  less  well  off— some  few  how- 
ever being  poor,  but  still  religiously  included  in 
the  clan.     When  there  ia  a  great  feasting  at  Inch 
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Jfetbglin,  then  all  the  clou  assembles:  or  when 
there's  a  wedding,  the  clan  meets  to  rejoice — and 
when  there's  a  death,  the  clan  assembles  to  mourn. 
Bridals  and  fonerals  have  immense  processions; 
and  there  is  the  clan  again.  God  bless  you !  there 
is  not  a  member  of  the  clan  but  is  as  proud  of  the 
Chief  and  as  jealous  of  his  honour  as  he  himself 
can  possibly  be." 

"  Is  he  a  haughty,  stern,  overbearing  man  ?"  I 
inquired,  rendered  somewhat  ujieasy  by  this  de- 
scription of  the  great  personage  into  whose  service 
I  was  about  to  enter. 

"  Haughty  he  is— but  only  with  a  certain  degree 
of  haughtiness,"  responded  Duncansby; — "the 
pride  of  chieftainship,  of  wealth,  and  of  the  great 
consideration  which  he  enjoys.  But  stern  and 
overbearing,  in  the  positive  acceptance  of  those 
terms,  he  is  not.  He  has  the  repute  of  being  a 
warm-hearted  generous  man,  whose  good  actions 
far  outweigh  his  evU  ones — if  there  be  any  of  the 
latter  at  all.  "Indeed,  on  this  last-named  point 
there  is  nothing  I  know  of  to  his  disparagement — 
imless  it  be  the  violence  of  the  hatred  cherished 
by  him  against  a  rival  clan.  But  this  rather 
belongs  to  times  past." 

"  Then  the  feud  is  doubtless  made  up  ?"  I 
observed,  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could 
gather  relative  to  !Mr.  Vennachar's  character. 

"  IS'ot  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Duncansby.  '•'  The 
animosity  has  been  traditionary  :  it  commenced  in 
far  back  ages,  and  lost  nothing  of  its  rancour  by 
this  transmission  from  generation  to  generation. 
Scotch  feuds,  young  gentleman,  are  cf  this  cha- 
racter j  and  no  feud  was  ever  more  bitter — not 
even  that  of  the  ilacdonalds  of  Glencoe  and  the 
Campbells  of  ^irgyle — than  the  one  between  Inch 
Methglin  and  Carrondale." 

'•■  I  think,  sir,"  I  remarked,  "  that  I  heard  you 
mention  the  name  of  Carrondale  just  now,  at  the 
coach-office  ?" 

"  Yes  :  the  village  ■which  gives  its  name  to  the 
estate — or  to  which  the  estate  gave  its  name— for 
I  am  auie  I  cannot  tell  you  which,  though  heaven 
knows  I  have  pored  often  and  long  enough  over 
the   mouldering   archives   and   dusty  parchments 

connected  with  the  pwperty But,  as   I   was 

saying,  the  village  of  Carrondale  is  my  destination. 
You  must  know,  young  gentleman,  that  I  am  a 
scrivener  and  writer  to  the  signet — or  what  you 
would  term  in  your  native  country,  a  lawyer  and 
solicitor.  Well,  I  have  been  attorney  to  the  Car- 
rondale estate — as  my  father  was  before  me,  and 
my  grandfather  before  him  ;  and  that  perhaps  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Yen- 
nachar  of  Inch  MetLglin," 

"  "What !  is  it  possible,"  I  exclaimed,  again 
somewhat  disgusted — or  rather,  alarmed  at  the 
character  of  my  new  master,  "  that  he  carries  his 
animosity  against  the  Carrondale  clan  so  far  as  to 

include  within  its  scope  whomsoever But,  Ah!" 

I  ejaculated,  as  a  thought  struck  me,  '•'  perhaps 
you  yourself  are  a  member  of  the  Carrondales  f " 

"  Indeed,  but  I  am  not,"  responded  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby. "  I  am  a  Lowlander,  and  have  no  clan- 
ship adhesion  at  all.  The  truth  is,  young  gentle- 
man, the  Carrondale  clan  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  exist :  for  the  estates  are  all  within  the 
strong  gripe  of  the  law,  and  the  Chief  is  nowhere 
to  be  foimd.  This  has  been  the  case  for  some 
years ;  and  thus  is  it  that  the  extinction  of  the 


clan,  so  to  speak,  has  removed  the  cause  of  Inch 
Methglin's  animosity,  there  being  nothing  left  to 
entertain  any  animosity  against.  It  is  an  old 
story,  and  a  frequent  one  with  these  Highland 
chiefs.  The  late  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  died 
some  twenty  years  ago,  leaving  his  son — an  only 
child — the  present  Sir  Alexander,  a  bego-ar,  or 
nearly  so— at  least,  dependent  upon  a  few  friends 
who  did  their  best  for  him." 

'■'  Then  you  do  know,  sir,"  I  observed,  '•'  that  the 
unfortunate  heir  to  the  late  baronet  is  alive  ? — for 
you  speak  of  him  as  the  present  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale,  though  you  just  now  remarked  that  he 
is  not  to  be  found." 

'•■  Indeed,  you  are  uncommonly  sharp,  young 
gentleman!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Duncansby,  with  a 
good-humoured  chuckle.  ''Perhaps  you  are  ar- 
ticled to  an  attorney  ?  K'o  !  Well,  you  ought  to 
be ;  for  you  have  caught  up  a  lawyer  who  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  as  shrewd  as  here  and  there 
one.  Come,  I  don't  mind  telling  you — since  I 
have  gone  bo  far,  and  you  are  so  sharp — that  the 
present  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  is  alive;  and 
what's  more,  I  know  where  he  is.  But  I  am  the 
only  man  in  the  universe,  besides  himself,  who  has 
this  knowledge.  I  mustn't  say  any  more.  He 
has  his  own  good  reasons  for  being  abroad  in  the 
world  under  another  name.  Pride,  for  instance — 
true  Highland  pride — which  will  not  allow  him  to 
bear  the  family  name  and  distinction  with  his  beg- 
gared fortunes  !" 

"How  sad,"  I  observed,  "to  reflect  that  the 
extravagances  of  a  father  have  perhaps  ruined  a 
son." 

"  It  is  just  thai,"  responded  Mr.  Duncansby  ; 
"  though  the  grandfather  may  have  helped  to  do 
it — and  perhaps  the  great-grandfather  commenced 
the  work  of  ruin.  But  we  are  still  fighting  a  hard 
battle  in  the  law-courts :  it  has  been  going  on  for 
nearly  twenty  years " 

'•'  And  is  perhaps  interminable  ?"  I  remarked. 

'■"WeU,  not  quite,"  returned  Mr.  Duncansby. 
"  The  fact  is,  I  maintain,  on  behalf  of  the  present 
Sir  Alexander,  that  the  estates  were  so  strictly  en- 
tailed that  his  father  and  grandfather  had  no 
right  to  do  what  they  did  do — namely,  give  cer- 
tain powers  to  the  mortgagees  who  advanced  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  upon  the  property.  When 
the  late  Baronet  died,  these  mortagees  all  pounced 
upon  the  estates :  whereupon  we  went  to  law. 
Now  do  you  tmderstand  ?  I  am  endeavouring  to 
get  back  the  estates  for  the  rightfxil  heir ;  while 
the  mortgagees  are  defending  their  claims.  The 
matter  has  been  before  the  courts  twenty  times  in 
as  many  years  :  but  no  decision  has  yet  been  given. 
It  is  to  come  on  again  this  year;  and  perhaps 
judgment  will  at  last  be  rendered." 

"  And  on  which  side  do  you  think  the  decision 
will  be  given  ?"  I  inquired — immediately  adding, 
"if  the  question  be  not  impertinent  ?" 

""Why,  young  gentleman,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby, with  a  laugh,  '•  you  are  not  so  sharp  after 
all  as  I  took  you  to  be.  If  I  did  not  hope  I  was 
playing  a  game  which  had  at  least  equal  chances 
in  my  favour,  I  should  not  persevere  in  it.  All 
the  costs — and  they  are  not  a  trifle — are  as  yet 
out  of  my  pocket ;  and  it  would  be  a  gricrous  loss 
of  money  in  the  long  rim  if  I  were  to  fail.  So 
you  see,  I  live  on  in  hope,  both  for  myself  and  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale." 
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And  it  was  doubtless  to  cheer  liis  spirits  accw 
and  sustain  tliis  hope,  that  the  worthy  writer  to 
the  signet  drew  forth  his  case-bottle  once  more 
and  took  a  long  draught,  winding  it  up  with 
another  sigh  of  pleasure. 

"  But  if,"  I  remarked,  considerably  interested 
in  the  turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken,  and 
the  romantic  family  incidents  which  it  developed, 
— "  if  youi'  side  should  be  successful,  the  mort- 
gagees, or  persons  who  lent  the  money,  wUl  lose 
everything  ?" 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Duncansby.  "  The 
present  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  honour  and  most  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity ;  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  counsel  him 
to  follow  any  other  dictates  than  those  which  re- 
ceive their  impulse  from  such  feelings.  He  wishes 
the  mortgagees  to  have  their  due — and  so  do  I : 
but  only  their  due.  There  are  wheels  within 
wheels.  In  the  first  place,  the  money-lenders 
took  the  most  rascally  advantage — the  term  is 
strong,  but  it  is  merited — of  the  late  Sir  Alexander's 
necessities,  and  forced  him  to  accept  loans  on  the 
most  usurious  terms.  Indeed,  the  terms  were 
fabulously  vUe, — three  or  four  hundred  per  cent, 
being  in  some  instances  exacted.  Sir  Alexander 
was  a  man  who  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  stop 
short  at  a  particular  point — but  went  recklessly 
on,  raising  money  how  he  could,  in  order,  as  he 
thought,  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  misfortune 
was,  young  gentleman,  that  in  these  matters  he 
never  consulted  me ;  and  I  did  not  know  the 
worst  until  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  tide  of  ruin 
which  set  in  portentously  overwhelming.  Well 
then,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  these  scoun- 
drels of  usu.rers  get  back  their  capital  with  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  interest,  they  will  be  no  real  losers, 
and  the  present  Sir  Alexander  CaiTondale  N^ill 
have  done  them  no  injury." 

"Certainly!"  I  exclaimed:  "you  have  so  far 
interested  me  in  this  pecuUar  case,  that  I  should 
be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  usiu*ers  triumphed  in  the 
long  run." 

"  It  is  just  that,"  observed  Mr.  Duncansby. 
"  "Well,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  estates  were  at 
once  thrown  into  the  law-courts,  a  receiver  was 
appointed ;  and  all  the  rents  have  been  duly  col- 
lected by  him  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
accumulation  is  immense :  but  still,  allowing  for 
the  depreciation  of  the  property  without  a  super- 
vising head,  this  mass  of  money  would  only  just 
pay  the  legitimate  and  proper  demands  of  the 
usurers,  together  with  the  law-costs.  So  you  see 
that  if  Sir  Alexander  can  get  back  his  own,  he 
will  have  his  estates  free  of  all  incumbrance — but 
nothing  more.  That  is  however  a  great  thing, 
and  would  yield  him  at  once  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  a  year — a  revenue  which  in  the  course  of 
time  might  be  easily  doubled." 

"  But  why,"  I  asked,  in  astonishment,  "  do  not 
the  mortgagees  consent  to  take  the  money  and 
surrender  up  the  estates,  since  they  might  be  paid 
in  full  r" 

"Yes — in  full  of  their  legitimate  demands,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Duncansby,  —  "but  not  of  what 
they  usuriously  claim.  Why  don't  they  do  so 
and  so  ?  Ah !  it  is  very  easy  to  ask.  But 
why  do  men  go  to  law  ?  and  why  do  they  per- 
severe in  law  for  years  and  years  at  a  ruinous 
cost?     My    dear    young    gentleman,   if  it   were 


not  for  the  avarice  of  human  nature,  the  bu- 
siness of  us  lawyers  would  be  but  a  had  one. 
These  fellows  hope  that  they  will  be  enabled  to 
grasp  both  money  and  estates;  and,  in  good  sooth, 
it  is  a  stake  worth  playing  for.  I  dont  know — 
speaking  as  a  la'svyer — that  they  are  badly  advised 
on  the  other  side  :  but  this  of  course  is  putting  the 
morality  of  the  thing  out  of  the  question — and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  law  and  morality  do  not 
always  go  arm-in-arm  together.  Ah !  now  while  I 
think  of  it,  we  have  been  for  the  last  half-hour 
upon  the  soU  of  Carrondale.  We  are  traversing 
the  estate  now.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  all 
around,  these  are  the  lands  of  Carrondale.  But 
only  fancy  what  an  enterprising,  spirited,  intel- 
ligent landlord  might  do !  All  those  glens,  where 
you  see  miserable  shielings  at  distant  intervals, 
might  be  far  more  closely  interspersed  with  smiling 
cottages  :  those  wastes,  so  thinly  peopled,  might  be 
far  more  thickly  populated.  Those  mountains 
which  frown  in  heather,  might  be  reclaimed  and 
covered  with  verdure.  Behold  this  dreary  moor 
on  which  we  are  now  entering :  it  is  a  waste — 
why  should  it  not  be  covered  with  plantations  ? 
Look  around!  Where  are  the  smiling  vUlages 
that  ought  to  meet  the  eye  ?  where  the  neat  rural 
church  ?  where  the  school-house  in  the  vicinage  ? 
K"othiug  of  all  these  !  The  village  of  Carrondale 
itself,  which  will  shortly  now  be  reached,  is  merely 
an  assemblage  of  beggarly  huts  and  dilapidated 
cabins — the  inhabitants  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
poverty — the  children  running  about  bare-legged 
and  in  rags.  Such  are  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
princely  estate^as  this  once  was,  and  might  be- 
come agciin — being  thrown  into  the  law-courts. 
Ah !  young  gentleman,  it  is  true  that  T  may  profit 
by  the  litigation :  but  the  long  interval  of  havoc 
and  ruin  which  I  have  witnessed  cuts  me  to  the 
very  soul !" 

The  lawyer  had  grown  eloquent  in  the  course  of 
his  speech ;  and  he  now  exhibited  so  much  deep 
and  generous  feeling  that  I  experienced  a  great 
admiration  for  his  character.  Seldom,  if  ever 
before,  had  I  met  any  one  who  in  the  course  of  a 
brief  couple  of  hours  had  developed,  though  quite 
unconsciously  and  unostentatiously,  so  many  kindly 
traits  as  Mr.  Duncansby;  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  if  he  might  be  taken  as  a  true  type  of  the 
Scotch  character,  it  must  certainly  be  a  most  es- 
timable one. 

There  was  now  a  short  pause — the  first  which 
the  worthy  lawyer  had  suffered  to  take  place  since 
we  started  from  Perth :  for  it  was  not  even  filled 
up  with  a  recurrence  to  the  brandy-flask.  An  ex- 
pression of  grave  melancholy  was  upon  his  honest 
countenance  ;  and  he  reflected  deeply.  But  all  of 
a  sudden  his  looks  brightened  vcp,  as  he  said, 
"  Well,  let  us  hope  that,  after  all,  this  estate  may 
be  improved — and  that  too  in  the  hands  of  its 
rightful  owner.  Here  I  must  leave  you :" — and  as 
he  spoke,  the  chaise  drew  up  to  the  door  of  a  little 
wretched-looking  public-house,  in  the  midst  of  a 
straggling  hamlet  of  an  apjiearanee  as  miserable 
as  he  had  described  it :  for  this  was  the  vUlage  of 
Carrondale. 

"In  bidding  you  good  bye,  sir,"  I  observed, 
"permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy — and  I 
may  say  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  treated 
me " 

"  God  bless  you,  young  gentleman  !"  interrupted 
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Mr.  Duncansby,  shaking  me  very  warmly  by  the 
Laud :  "  if  I  hadn't  seen  something  good,  and 
honest,  and  straightforward  in  your  countenance,  I 
should  not  have  chatted  to  you  as  I  have  done. 
But  look  yonder !"  he  went  on  to  say,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper — at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the 
Tillage,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  a  portion  of 
a  building  was  visible,  the  remainder  being  hidden 
by  a  grove  of  embowering  trees,  the  loftiest  and 
the  finest  (so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  that  dis- 
tance) which  I  had  as  yet  seen  on  the  vast  estate 
of  Carrondale.  "  That  is  the  family  mansion, 
going  to  rack  and  ruin  along  with  all  the  rest," 
continued  Mr.  Duncansby.  "Instead  of  being 
crowded  with  guests  and  domestics,  it  is  occupied 
now  oi;]y  by  an  aged  couple,  who  have  the  care  of 
it — such  care  as  two  pair  of  hands  can  bestow  in  a 
mansion  vast  enough  to  give  employment  to  fifty ! 
Those  rascals  of  usurers  wanted  to  get  a  decree  to 
cut  down  that  splendid  timber :  but  I  beat  them 
in  that,  young  gentleman — I  beat  them  in  that !" 
— and  the  worthy  lawyer  chuckled  with  infinite 
satisfaction. 

"  Let  us  hope  therefore,"  I  answered,  "  that  the 
victory  you  achieved  in  this  instance,  may  be  taken 
as  a  favourable  omen  for  the  issue  of  the  conflict  of 
litigation." 

"  Well  thought  of,  young  gentleman!"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Duncansby,  again  shaking  my  hand  warmly. 
"  By  the  bye,  if  you  will  halt  here  and  take  such 
pot-luck  with  me  as  the  Carrondale  Anns  can 
afibrd,  you  are  heartily  welcome.  No  !  you  are  in 
haste  to  get  on  ?  Well,  if  you  chance  to  visit 
Edinburgh,  just  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  for 
David  Duncansby,  writer  to  the  signet,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

Another  warm  shake  of  the  hand:  and  while 
the  horses  were  being  changed,  Mr.  Duncansby 
spoke  aside  to  the  off-going  postilion  and  the  one 
who  was  succeeding  him.  His  purse  too  was  drawn 
out ;  and  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  both  the 
men  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  wth  the  law- 
yer's bounty :  for  they  touched  their  hats  and 
bowed  in  a  manner  indicative  that  such  was  the 
fact.  He  came  up  to  the  window  of  the  chaise 
again  ;  and  said  hurriedly,  "  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself,  young  gentleman,  about  any  costs  for  this 
vehicle.  May  be  I  have  taken  a  great  liberty : 
but  having  my  purse  in  hand,  I  thought  that  one 
payment  would  save  the  bother  of  halving  expenses 
and  making  two  separate  disbursements  :  so  that 
you  are  not  to  be  offended.     And  now  good  bye." 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  remonstrance  to  which 
I  might  have  given  utterance — ^but  disappeared 
inside  the  little  public-house ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  chaise  continued  its  way.  It  had  not 
proceeded  many  more  miles,  when  I  began  to  ob- 
serve an  increasing  improvement  in  the  aspect  of 
the  country  through  which  I  was  now  passing. 
There  was  less  of  heather  and  more  of  verdure 
upon  the  mountains :  neat-looking  cottages  stood 
upon  grassy  knolls  and  by  the  side  of  gushing 
streamlets  :  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  tended  by 
happy-looking  shepherds,  gave  an  air  of  life  to  the 
fern-clad  glens:  the  tender  hues  of  green  upon 
natixre's  bosom  were  no  longer  confined  to  small 
patches  scattered  here  and  there,  but  extended  over 
a  considerable  space,  affording  a  pleasing  relief  to 
the  rich  monotony   of  colour    presented   by   the 


glowing  heather.  Daring  a  temporary  halt  at  a 
public-house  in  a  pretty  little  village,  I  inquired 
whose  estate  we  were  now  threading ;  and  I  learnt 
that  I  was  upon  the  domain  of  Inch  Methglin. 

The  chaise  proceeded ;  and  in  due  course  drew 
near  to  my  destination.  Let  the  reader  picture 
to  himself  a  large  loch,  or  lake,  about  two  miles 
broad — but  the  length  of  which  was  not  discernible 
within  my  range  of  view, — the  still  blue  waters 
reflecting,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  varied  scenery  which 
skirted  the  shores,  and  in  which  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  the  grand  and  the  picturesque,  were 
admirably  blended.  The  gray  rocks  and  the  ver- 
dant meadows — the  thick  copsewood  and  the  darker 
fir-groves — all  interspersed  with  little  hamlets,  or 
isolated  dwellings — a  church-tower  rearing  its  ivy- 
crowned  head  in  one  spot,  a  comfortable  farm- 
homestead  appearing  in  another — and,  as  the 
principal  feature  of  the  scene,  a  stately-looking 
castellated  mansion  on  an  eminence  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  lake  itself — let  the  reader  picture  to 
himself  all  this,  and  he  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
first  impression  which  the  approach  to  Inch 
Methglin  made  upon  my  mind.  But  I  must  go 
still  farther  into  particulars.  I  have  said  that  the 
lake  was  about  two  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part 
whence  I  now  beheld  it :  I  must  add  that  from  the 
opposite  shore,  a  peninsula — of  almost  a  circular 
form,  and  joined  to  the  shore  itself  by  a  narrow 
neck,  or  isthmus— jutted  more  than  half-way  across 
the  lake :  so  that  between  the  extremity  of  this 
peninsula  and  the  shore  on  which  the  chaise  halted, 
there  was  scarcely  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  diameter  of  the  peninsula  itself  might 
be  about  a  mile ;  the  isthmus  consequently  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Upon  an  eminence 
in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula, — or  the  Inch,  as  it 
was  called,  and  which  gave  part  of  its  name  to  the 
dwelling — stood  the  castellated  mansion  itself. 
Built  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  the  im- 
mense edifice  evidently  belonged  to  several  distinct 
ages,  and  displayed  as  many  different  styles  of 
architecture.  It  is  true  that  little  care  had  been 
taken,  in  the  work  of  reparations  or  additions,  at  • 
various  times  made,  to  harmonize  the  whole :  but 
as  I  was  by  no  means  inclined,  even  if  I  had  suf- 
ficient taste  in  the  matter,  to  be  hypercritical,— 
the  effect  of  the  vast  structure,  with  its  main 
building — its  wings — a  gloomy -looking  tower  here, 
and  a  range  of  modern  drawing-room  windows 
there — a  deep-frowning  gateway  in  one  place,  and 
a  light  elegant  portico  with  a  flight  of  steps  in 
another — ^huge  gables  surmounting  one  portion, 
battlements  crowning  another,  and  a  flat,  corniced 
roof,  such  as  you  might  see  in  a  London  West  End 
mansion,  finishing  off  a  third, — the  effect  of  all 
this,  I  say,  was  at  once  grand,  striking,  and 
pleasing  to  my  view. 

The  chaise  had  halted,  as  I  have  observed,  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  immediate  vicinage 
of  a  neat  little  house  looking  like  the  porter's 
lodge  on  an  English  estate.  A  small  jetty  projected 
into  the  water  ;  and  to  this  jetty  five  or  sis  boats 
of  different  sizes  were  moored.  A  decently 
dressed,  well-fed,  happy-looking,  athletic  man 
came  forth  from  the  house ;  and  was  about  to  ask 
me  some  question,  when  he  stopped  short  and  ap- 
peared to  hesitate.  I  immediately  comprehended 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  :  he  had  evidently 
been  instructed  to  look  out  for  the  new  servant 
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who  was  expected:  but  my  appearance  (for  I  was 
well  dressed,  albeit  in  a  suit  made  by  a  Eotterdam 
tailor)  seemed  to  forbid  the  idea  in  the  ferry- 
man's fancy  that  I  could  be  the  one  who  was 
thus  awaited.  I  therefore  lost  no  time  in  stating 
who  I  was :  and  he  gave  me  a  civil  welcome. 
I  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  postilion  such 
a  gratuity  as  I  thought  he  deserved  :  but  he 
vowed  that  he  could  not  take  a  single  baubee 
— for  that  Mr.  Duncansby  had  not  only  paid 
him  well,  but  had  threatened  to  visit  him  with 
his  future  displeasure  if  he  received  anything 
at  my  hands.  He  thanked  me  all  the  same ;  and 
slashing  his  horses,  drove  towards  the  village  of 
Methglin — a  sweet  picturesque  little  place  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the  same  shore  of 
the  lake  as  that  where  I  was  standing. 

The  ferryman— a  depend^it  of  Mr.  Vennachar's, 
just  as  a  gate-porter  at  the  entrance  of  an  English 
estate  is  to  the  owner  thereof,  —  loosened    the 
26 


smallest  of  the  boats,  put  my  trunk  into  it,  and 
when  I  was  seated  therein,  began  to  row  me  across 
to  the  peninsula.  It  was  a  lovuly  afternoon  iu  the 
middle  of  March — or  rather  verging  towards  even- 
ing, that  I  thus  found  myself  for  the  first  time 
upon  a  Highland  loch.  The  sun  was  still  shining 
bright  over  the  western  hills ;  and  but  a  few  clouds 
cast  their  broad  shadows  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains,  or  were  reproduced  in  fantastic  shapes  in  the 
depths  of  the  clear  water.  The  air  had  nothing  of 
that  bleakness  which  I  had  expected  to  experience 
in  the  Highlands  at  this  still  somewhat  early 
season  of  the  year;  but  it  was  fraught  Avith  a 
bracing,  healthy  freshness.  As  the  boat  drew 
nearer  to  the  shore  of  the  Inch — as  I  shall  hence- 
forth call  the  peninsula — the  spacious  buildinc  on 
the  summit  stood  out  in  still  grander  and  bolder 
relief  against  the  blue  sky.  The  trees  were  just 
beginning  to  put  forth  their  verdure  in  some  parts 
— but  in  others  they  yet  retained  their  wintry  ap« 
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pearaiice  :  yet  was  there  nothing  cheerless  in  the 
assemblage  of  their  skeleton  boughs ;  while  the 
numbers  of  evergreens,  amassed  or  interspersed 
in  every  direction,  and  the  large  sloping  grass-plat 
in  front  of  the  edifice,  together  with  the  green 
surface  of  the  orchard-grounds,  afforded  a  suf- 
ficiency of  verdure  to  render  the  scene  most  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  The  boat  touched  at  another 
jetty,  exactly  facing  the  one  where  I  had  em- 
barked: ami  here  there  was  another  picturesque 
little  house,  precisely  resembling  that  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  At  least  a  dozen  boats  were  moored 
beneath  wooden  coverings  supported  on  piles 
rising  out  of  the  water ;  and  several  of  these 
vessels  were  stately  barges,  evidently  to  be  rowed 
each  by  at  least  a  dozen  persons.  I  landed  at  this 
jetty;  and  with  my  box  on  my  shoulder,  bent  my 
way  to  the  mansion, — the  front  entrance  of  which 
was  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  ferry-house  where  I  had  just  debarked. 


I  was  received  with  a  friendliness  which  at  once 
made  me  feel  quite  at  home.  A  footman  ascended 
to  the  drawing-room,  to  inform  Itr.  Vennachar 
that  I  had  come  j  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  de- 
sired to  go  up  and  speak  to  my  new  master.  Th» 
footman  led  me  across  the  coiu-t-yard,  into  a  vesti- 
bule in  the  back  part  of  the  building — thence 
through  a  passage  to  a  large  hall,  with  marble 
floor  and  pillars,  entirely  in  the  modern  style,  and 
which  communicated  with  the  portico  already 
mentioned.  We  ascended  a  wide  and  magnificent 
staircase — reached  a  landing,  whence  corridors  led 
off  to  the  different  parts  of  the  buUding,  emd 
whence  the  drawing-room  itself  opened.  This 
drawing-room  was  spacious  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished :  but  still  amongst  the  ornaments,  might  be 
seen  several  which  indicated  the  Chief's  predilec- 
tion for  emblems  of  bygone  times,  even  while  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  carried  on  by  the  stream  of 
modern  tastes  and  refinements.  There  were  sta- 
tuettes of  bronze,  representing  tartan-clad  High- 
landers, under  glass-covers ;  and  even  the  or-molu 
timepieces  on  the  mantels  of  the  two  fire-places, 
represented  warriors  similarly  apparelled.  I  had 
■stoftost  expected  to  find  the  chief  himself  dressed  in 
the  full-plumed  Highland  costume;  and  I  was 
therefore  rather  surprised  to  behold  a  gentleman 
whoee  apparel  was  precisely  that  which  he  would 
bare  worn  if  a  resident  in  the  British  metro- 
potie. 

Mr.  Yennachar  was  about  sixty  years  of  age : 
but  so  well  did  he  carry  his  years— so  upright  was 
his  fine  tall  form,  so  florid  his  complexion,  so  well 
preserved  his  teeth,  and  so  bright  his  dark  eyes— 
that  he  could  have  easily  passed  for  fifty.  His 
hair,  which  had  evidently  once  been  dark,  had  otAj 
changed  half-way  towards  the  whiteness  of  old 
age :  that  is  to  say,  it  w-as  of  an  iron-gray — and 
decorated  with  countless  emblems  and  trophies  of  |  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  baldness 
warfare  and  of  the  chase.  Banners  and  shields —  on  the  crown.  His  profile  was  haiightily  hand- 
claymores  and  targets — ^broadswords  and  branch-  seme  :  his  looks  expressed  the  consciousness  of  dis- 
ing  antlers^the  heads  of  stags  and  of  boars —  i  tinction  And  riches,  mingled  with  generosity  and 
dirks  and  sporrans,  were  everywhere  suspended  to  high-inindedness.  The  pride,  too,  which  that 
the  walls.  A  fine-looking  man,  at  least  six  feet  i  countenance  denoted  was  blended  with  the  intel- 
two  inches  in  height — dressed  in  the  full  Highland  Ugence  that  sat  xipon  his  wide  open  forehead, 
costume,  with  a  perfect  cloud  of  black  plumage  His  demeanour  was  stately,  yet  not  overbearing : 
surmounting  his  bonnet,  and  floating  over  on  his  !  it  was  full  of  dignity,  tempered  with  a  well-bred 
left  shoulder — was  seated  on  a  bench,  doing  some-  [  urbanity  of  manner.  He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  one 
thing  to  a  set  of  bagpipes ;  and  this  individual  I  i  who  all  his  life  had  been  accustomed  to  command 
presently  learnt  to  be  the  Chiefs  piper.  and  to  be  obeyed — but  yet  neither  with  sternness 

The  porter  paused  for  a  few  moments  in  the  I  nor  severity,  much  less  with  a  despotic  attempt  to 
midst  of  the  hall — glanced  slowly  around  in  solemn  [  overawe  or  browbeat.  His  condescension  was 
adcwation  of  the  trophies  gathered  there — and  mingled  with  kindness ;  and  when  he  addressed 
then  best  his  eyes  upon  me,  with  the  evident  pur-  me,  it  was  with  the  air  of  one  who  felt  himself  to 
pose  of  asC?rtaining  what  effect  the  spectacle  pro-  be  infinitely  my  superior,  but  who  nevertheless  did 
duced  upon  m7  mind.  I  made  some  observation  not  intend  to  shame  or  humiliate  me  with  the  con- 
of  a  flattering  natiu-e ;  the  porter  smiled  in  a  half  sciousness  of  my  own  inferiority.  He  spoke,  in 
dignified,  half  kind  manner :  he  evidently  identi-  '  short,  as  if,  though  a  superior,  he  also  considered 
fied  himself  to  a  certain  extent  witn  the  pride  of ,  himself  in  the  light  of  a  paternal  protector  from 
the  family  to  whose  household  he  belonged— and  he  '  the  very  moment  I  entered  his  service ;  and  that 
was  therefore  pleased  at  the  idea  that  I  was  duly  though  his  place  was  the  drawing-room  and  mine 
impressed  with  all  that  was  before  my  eyes.  He  the  servants'-hall,  yet  that  he  took  a  pride  in  ren- 
led  me  on,  through  corridors  and  passages,  into  the  dering  his  domestics  as  happy,  as  contented,  and 
servants'  hall, — which  looked  upon  a  spacious  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Such  was  the  estimate 
court-yard  at  the  back  of  the  mansion ;  and  by  the  which  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  formed  of  the  Chief 
size  of  the  table  in  this  apartment,  I  at  once  calcu-_j  of  Inch  Methglin  ;  and  my  subsequent  experience 
lated  that  it  must  be  meant  for  the  accommodation  :  of  his  character  led  to  little  or  no  alteration  in  my 
of  at  least  thirty  dependants.   Some  ten  or  a  dozen    opinion. 

servants,  male  and  female,  were  grouped  there  in        But   before  I  continue  my   narrative,   I  must 
conversation ;  and  when  the  porter  introduced  me,    particularly  speak  of  those  whom  I  found  in  the 


CHAPTEE,     XL  I. 

IXCH   METHGLIX. 

The  front  door  imder  the  modern-looking  portico, 
was  shut ;  and  I  did  not  like  to  make  my  first 
summons  there.  I  accordingly  passed  on  in  search 
of  the  way  round  to  the  domestics'  offices.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  reached  the  Gothic  gateway  already  al- 
luded to ;  and  a  wicket  in  one  of  the  two  massive 
folding-doors,  stood  open.  A  porter  in  a  handsome 
livery,  at  once  came  out,  and  asked  me  if  I  were 
the  young  man  who  was  expected.  On  receiving 
an  affirmative  response,  he  kindly  bade  me  wel- 
come ;  and  conducted  me  into  a  vast  and  lofty  haU 
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drawing-room  with  the  Chief :  for  he  was  not  aloue 
there.  Three  other  persons  were  with  him :  his 
son — his  niece — and  a  queer-looking  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  called  the  Dominie. 

First,  then,  of  the  son — who  hore  the  Christian 
name  of  Lennox.  He  was  as  much  a  counterpart 
of  the  father  as  youth  can  possibly  be  of  age.  Not 
more  than  three-and-twenty,  Lennox  Vennachar 
■was  one  of  the  finest  young  men  I  had  ever  seen  in 
my  life.  K'early  six  feet  high,  with  a  form  of  noble 
masculine  development,  and  yet  proportioned  to 
the  most  admirable  symmetry, — he  was  a  perfect 
model  of  his  sex.  His  fine  features,  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  those  of  his  sire,  had  precisely  the 
game  expression  —  hauteur  mingling  with  gene- 
rosity, pride  attempered  by  a  natural  magna- 
nimity of  soul.  His  hair  was  of  raven  darkness, 
curling  naturally,  and  parted  above  a  high  broad 
forehead^  His  eyes  were  also  dark — expressive 
and  full  of  fire.  His  glossy  black  whiskers,  meet- 
ing under  his  chin,  were  so  shaped  as  to  leave  his 
countenance  a  complete  oval,  when  viewed  from 
the  front :  his  teeth,  somewhat  large,  were  of 
ivory  whiteness;  whUo  his  complexion,  with  its 
rich  brown  tint  upon  the  cheeks,  showed  that  he 
was  no  mere  drawing-room  lounger,  but  was  at- 
tached to  the  manly  sports  which  the  boats  on  the 
neighbouring  lake,  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
chase  in  the  glens  or  on  the  moors  and  mountains 
of  his  father's  princely  domain,  everywhere  af- 
forded. 

But  what  pen  can  describe  the  ravishing  beauty 
of  the  young  creature  of  eighteen,  by  whose  side 
Lennox  Vennachar  sat  upon  a  sofa?  This  was 
Emmeline  Vennachar,  the  chieftain's  niece — and 
consequently  the  young  gentleman's  cousin.  Of 
all  the  fair  /lowers  of  the  earth,  to  my  eyes  Anna- 
bel was  tnf  loveliest;  but  assuredly  Emmeline 
came  next .  ■.  the  array  of  beauty.  Her  complexion 
was  so  delicately  fair — so  exquisitely  transparent, 
that  even  there,  in  the  Highlands — where  the 
winters  are  so  bleak  and  the  summers  so  embrovm- 
ing — it  stiU  retained  its  purity  unimpaii-ed.  The 
virgin  whiteness  of  the  camelia  outvied  not  that 
complexion,  —  save  where  the  tint  of  the  rose 
delicately  shaded  the  cheeks  until  dying  oflf  into 
the  surrounding  pearly  fairness  of  the  skin.  Her 
eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue — large  and  liquid,  and 
wearing  a  somewhat  thoughtful  but  serene  expres- 
sion. But  this  expression  suited  well  with  the 
nobleness  of  intellect  which  was  stamped  upon  the 
high  open  alabaster  brow.  That  glory  of  inteUi- 
gence,  —  a  diadem  which  Nature  only  bestows 
upon  her  elect, — imparted  nothing  masculine  to 
the  countenance,  but  merely  a  feminine  dignity, — 
which  in  its  turn  was  subdued  by  the  softness  and 
ingenuousness  of  the  whole  face.  Her  hair  was 
of  dark  brown,  with  the  richest  natural  gloss  upon 
it,  and  falling  in  tresses  on  either  side  of  that  beau- 
teous countenance, — those  tresses  resting  upon 
shoulders  white  as  snow,  or  floating  upon  a  bust 
which  though  full,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
other  proportions  of  her  form.  Her  lips  were  of 
a  vivid  scarlet,  with  a  dewy  moisture  upon  them ; 
and  between  those  coral  lines  might  be  obtained 
glimpses  of  teeth  of  a  dazzling  polish,  like  rows  of 
pearls,  and  faultlessly  even.  The  eyes  were  fringed 
by  long  ebon  lashes,  which  made  those  orbs  of  deep 
blue  seem  even  darker  than  they  were  ; — and  the 
brows,  also  dark,  but  delicately   pencilled,    over. 


arched  the  eyes  in  so  admirable  a  maimer  as  to 
complete  the  perfection  of  those  features.  I  should 
add  to  this  portraiture,  that  the  features  them- 
selves, though  presenting  a  classic  regularity  of 
profile,  nevertheless  had  that  Madonna-like  round- 
ness and  softness  which  the  old  masters  have  de- 
lineated in  their  pictures ;  and  it  was  this  exquisite 
feminine  delicacy — this  even  gu-lish  ingenuousness 
which  those  features  expressed — that,  if  not  coun- 
teracting, at  least  subdued  the  noble  dignity  which 
sat  upon  the  expanse  of  the  brow.     When  sor- 

[  veying  her,  it  was  at  fijst  only  the  more  tender 
characteristics  of  her  loveliness  that  would  rivet 

:  attention :  it  was  not  tUl  afterwards,    and  when 

I  she  was  oftcner  seen,  that  the  natural  power  of 
the  intellect  might  be  fully  discerned,  as  it  was 
stamped  on  the  fine  forehead.     When  viewed  in 

I  front,  the  face  was  a  fuU  one,  owing  to  the  jjlump- 

■  ness  of  the  cheeks :  and  yet  with  that  pearly 
I  transparency  of  complexion,  and  the  delicate  tint 
j  of  the  rose,  it  was  impossible  to  associate  the  idea 
j  of  a  buxom  beauty  with  the  soft  pleasing  charms 

'  of  that  countenance.     She  was  above  the  middle 

height  of  woman — admirably  formed — with  a  shape 

I  which,  already  fidl,  gave   promise  of  richness  of 

proportions.     Yet  this  slight  tendency  to  emhori- 

polnt  was  carried  ofi",  as  it  were,  by  the  elegant 

j  lightness  and  exquisite  grace  of  her  movements, 

j  the   swan-like   curvature    of    the   neck,   and    the 

j  statuesque  manner  in  which  the  head  was  poised 

I  thereon.   Altogether  she  was  the  loveUest  creature, 

!  next  to  Annabel,  that  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  there 

was  so  much  goodness,  so  much  kindness,  so  much 

gentleness  in  her  looks,  that  it  was  impossible  not 

to  feel  interested  in  Emmeline  Vennachar. 

It  is  necessary  I  should  observe  that  this  young 

I  lady  had  been  an  orphan  since  her  earliest  infancy. 

'■  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  had  ever  known 

her  parents :  for  her  mother  died  a  few  months  after 

!  her  birth;   and  her   father,  who  was  a  General- 

[  officer,  had  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  when  she  was 

stiU  in  her  cradle.     In  that  oriental  clime  he  had 

met  his  death,  in  one  of  the  expeditious  which 

I  were  undertaken   against    the   native    princes, — 

leaving  his  infant  daughter  to  the  charge  of  hid 

brother,  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin,  and  with  a 

small  fortune  of  some  few  thousand  pounds.     Em- 

I  meline  had  therefore  been  reared  by  her  relatives : 

j  and  kindly  had  they  performed  the  task.   The  Chief 

j  had  a  horror  of  schools,  either  for  boys  or  gii'ls; 

■  and  a  governess  had  therefore  been  entrusted  with 
j  the  education  of  Miss  Vennachar,  until  the  puiiU 
1  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  She  had  not  however 
I  remained  all  her  life  at  the  mansion  in  the  midsS 

of  the  lake  ;  she  had  visited  Edinbm-gh  and  other 
Scotch  cities  and  towns  with  her  relations ;  and 
after  her  education  was  terminated,  had  passed  up- 
wards of  a  year  in  the  Caledonian  capital.  There, 
i  by  mingling  in  the  very  best  society,  her  manners 
and  her  tastes  had  acquired  that  polish  which  they 
could  not  well  have  otherwise  obtained  amidst  the 
somewhat  ruder  and  less  refined  society  which  she 
found  in  the  Highlands. 

The  third  person  to  whom  I  have  alluded  as 
being  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  time  I  made  my 
first  bow  to  my  new  master,  was  Dominie  Clack- 
mannan. He  was  some  two  or  three  years  older 
than  the  Chiet— that  is  to  say,  on  the  shady 
side  of  sixty ;  but  in ,  his  own  way  he  wore  his 
years  as  well  as  Inch  Methglin  himself.     A  most 
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curious  wig,  of  so  many  sliades  lighter  than  brown 
that  it  very  nearly  approached  a  flaxen  tint — and 
80  ill-constructed  that  it  looked  like  an  assemblage 
of  matted  tow — protected  his  head.  He  had  not 
the  shghtest  appearance  of  a  whisker :  his  counte- 
nance was  broad  and  round,  and  so  fat  that  the 
double  chin,  by  completely  overlapping  his  low 
white  cravat,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  wearing 
none  at  all.     He  was  short  and  exceedingly  stout 


tutor,  though  far  from  a  bright  genius,  was  per- 
fectly well  capable  of  teaching  the  classics,  history, 
mathematics,  and  geography  ;  and  these  consti- 
tuted the  sum-total  of  the  education  which  Inch 
Methglin  deemed  necessary  for  the  son  of  a  High- 
land Chief  to  acquire.  When  that  education  was 
perfected, — if  perfection  it  might  be  termed,  which 
was  sufficiently  circumscribed  in  the  branches  it 
embraced, — the  Chief  would  not  part  with  Dominie 


— waddling  in  his  gait,  and  at  all  times  having  the  Clackmannan,  but  retained  him  at  the  mansion  to 
appearance  as  if  rendered  xmsteady  by  strong  render  him  useful  in  the  instruction  of  Ivor  and 
liquor.  This  was  not  however  the  fact :  for  though  Lochiel.  For  a  few  years  the  worthy  Dominie 
exceedingly  addicted  to  good  eating,  he  was  tern-  managed  to  rub  on  with  the  two  boys :  but  latterly 
perate  enough  in  his  drinking.  He  was  an  easy,  !  he  had  become  bo  heavy,  so  sleepy,  and  so  little 
simple-minded,  good-natured  man — utterly  igno-  \  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  duties  required  at 
rant  of  the  world  at  large — and  so  unsuspicious  of  :  his  hands,  that  Mr.  Vennaehar  saw  the  necessity 
others,  that  when  he  heard  of  any  one  whom  he  '  of  placing  him  on  the  shelf  and  providing  his  sons 


knew  doing  anything  to  provoke  his  Chiefs  ire,  he 
would  sit  wondering  with  an  air  of  grave  stupidity 
upon  the  matter  for  hours  together.  His  look  was 
indeed  always  that  of  a  sort  of  stolid  seriousness : 
he  had  no  conversation,  properly  so  called :  but  he 
frequently  threw  in  short,  lazily  uttered,  ejaculatory 
comments  on  what  was  being  said  in  his  presence  ; 
and  these  were  for  the  most  part  to  imply  assent 
to  whatsoever  fell  from  the  Ups  of  the  Chief.  And 
yet  Mr.  Clackmannan  was  no  toadying,  fawning, 
lickspittle  parasite  :  he  was  quite  independent  after 
his  own  fashion,  and  believed  himself  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  family  circle  at  Inch  Methglin — as 
the  reader  will  presently  see.  I  should  further 
observe,  in  respect  to  his  conversation — if  such  it 
could,  by  any  stretch  of  fancy,  be  called — that  he 
had  a  habit  of  commencing  anecdotes,  but  was 
never  in  all  his  life  known  to  finish  one.  He 
either  lost  the  thread,  and  stopped  short  of  his  own 
accord — or  else  was  interrupted  by  others  striking 
into  the  discourse.  He  was  never  fond  of  any 
reading  save  the  classics  or  other  school-books ;  and 
latterly  he  did  not  read  at  all — but  dozed  away  his 
life  in  a  sort  of  dormouse  kind  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. That  is  to  say,  he  lounged  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire-side  in  winter,  or  upon  a  bench  near  the 
water's  edge  in  the  summer — save  when  seated  at 
table,  and  then  he  could  display  a  most  unmis- 
takable vitaUty  as  a  good  trencherman.  His  in- 
variable costume  was  a  black  suit, — consisting  of  a 
square-tailed  dress  coat,  a  waistcoat  with  capacious 
pockets — one  to  contain  his  snuff-box,  and  the  other 
his  tobacco-bos,  for  he  was  fond  of  smoking — knee- 
breeches  and  gaiters ;  so  that  he  had  a  sort  of 
clerical  or  scholastic  appearance.  There  was  a 
huge  silver  watch  in  his  fob,  whence  depended  a 
gold  chain  with  an  incalculable  number  of  seals  and 
keys 


with  a  younger  and  more  capable  preceptor.  Thus 
was  it  that  with  true  Highland  hospitality  Inch 
Methglin  bade  the  Dominie  remain  for  ever  be- 
neath his  roof,  and  generously  made  the  old  man 
believe  that  so  far  from  its  being  an  act  of  charity 
he  (the  Chief )  was  performing,  he  had  grown  so 
attached  and  accustomed  to  him  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly think  of  sufiering  him  to  depart.  Dominie 
Clackmannan  —  whose  perception,  never  of  the 
keenest,  had  become  blunted  by  the  heaviness  of 
good-living  and  the  laziness  of  the  life  he  led — took 
it  for  granted  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  Inch 
Methglin  were  the  true  ones :  and  he  had  there- 
fore no  compunction  in  remaining  an  inmate  of 
the  mansion,  —  having  board  and  lodging  for 
nothing,  and  an  income  of  one  himdred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year  as  pocket-money  to  boot.  But  then, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Clackmannan,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
family  amongst  which  he  lived.  He  looked  upon 
Inch  Methglin  as  the  greatest  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — upon  Lennox  as  the  handsomest,  and  the 
most  daimtless  in  field  sports — upon  EmmeUne  as 
a  being  to  whom  Paris  would  h^ve  assigned  the 
apple  of  discord,  if  she  had  been  a  competitrix 
with  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus — and  upon  the 
two  boys  as  the  most  promising  olive  branches 
that  ever  could  gladden  a  parent's  eyes.  And 
lastly,  the  worthy  Dominie  looked  upon  Inch 
Methglin's  table  as  the  best  at  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  good  fortune  of  any  himian  being  to 
sit  down. 

All  these  circumstances  which  I  have  now  re- 
lated, were  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  known  to 
me  at  the  instant  that  I  stood  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Inch  Methglin  for  the  first  time :  but  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  place  them  all  on  record 
here,  so  that  they  may  be  read  in  the  same  place 


I  should  now  observe  that  .Mr.  Vennaehar  had  '  with   the  personal  descriptions  themselves.     The 


been  married  twice.  The  issue  of  his  first  matri 
monial  venture  was  Lennox,  his  heir,  and  whom  I 
have  already  described.  The  mother  of  Lennox 
died  soon  after  his  birth.  Years  passed,  during 
which  the  Chief  remained  single — untU  at  length 
he  contracted  a  second  marriage,  the  fruit  of  which 
were  two  more  sons.  Buc  shortly  after  the  second 
was  born.  Inch  Methglin  had  again  become  a 
widower.  At  the  time  I  entered  his  service  the 
two  yoimg  gentlemen,  who  were  called  Ivor  and 
Lochiel,  had  respectively  attained  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  ten.  Dominie  Clackmannan  was  first 
introduced  to  the  mansion  of  Inch  Methglin  as 
preceptor   for  the   then  youthful   Lennox.      The 


moment  I  made  my  appearance,  Mr.  Vennaehar 
began  to  survey  me  with  considerable  attention, 
though  with  a  certain  air  of  loftiness — which  was 
habitual  with  him.  I  had  no  doubt  that,  though 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  Earl  of  Mandeville  had 
been  careful  not  to  mention  a  single  syllable  in 
respect  to  his  daughter  Calanthe's  love  for  me,  he 
had  nevertheless  recommended  me  most  strongly  to 
Mr.  Vennachar's  consideration.  Indeed,  the  letter 
received  by  me  at  Eyde,  had  intimated  this  much. 
I  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  these  strong  recommendations  I  immediately 
became  an  object  of  more  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  high  and  mighty  Chief  of  Inch  MeJbgliu,  thsn 
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I  shoiild  otherwise  have  been  if  merely  taken  into 
his  service  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"  I  expected  you  some  days  sooner,  young  man," 
said  Mr.  Vennachar,  breaking  silence  when  his 
survey  of  me  was  ended. 

"  I  regret,  sir,"  was  my  response,  "  that  I  could 
not  reach  Inch  Methglin  before :  but  I  can  assure 
you,  sir,  that  I  made  my  way  hither  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  would  permit." 

"  Very  good :  I  accept  the  explanation,"  said 
the  Chief.  "  You  are  to  act  as  body-servant  to- 
wards Mr.  Lennox :" — and  he  glanced  in  the  direc- 
tion where  his  son  was  seated.  "  I  do  not  usually 
condescend  to  represent  to  my  servants  that  if  they 
conduct  themselves  well  they  will  find  themselves 
happy  here — but  that  if  on  the  other  hand  they 
give  me  cause  of  ofFence,  they  must  put  up  with 
the  consequences.  In  your  case,  however,  I  make 
an  exception  on  account  of  the  special  recommen- 
dation I  have  received.  I  do  not  therefore  mind 
telling  you,"  added  Inch  Methglin,  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  bid  me  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  immensity  of  his  kind  condescension, 
"  that  by  your  behaviour  may  you  be  your  own 
best  friend  or  worst  enemy.  Those  who  once  enter 
this  house,  need  never  fear  to  leave  it,  save  and 
except  through  their  own  conduct." 

"It's  just  that,"  observed  Dominie  Clackman- 
nan, as  he  slowly  sat  up  in  his  chair  to  take  a 
pinch  of  snufi". 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  observe, 
"  that  you  will  find  me  grateful  for  the  kind  assur- 
ances you  are  now  giving  me.     I  have  excellent 

testimonials "  but  then  I  stopped  short;  for  I 

suddenly  recollected  that  they,  together  with  my 
other  papers  and  letters,  were  all  in  the  box  which 
had  not  as  yet  arrived  from  London. 

"I  do  not  want  to  see  your  testimonials,"  said 
the  Chief,  waving  his  hand  in  a  lofty  manner. 
"  One  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends  has  spoken 
a  good  word  in  your  favour;  and  that  is  siiffi- 
cient," 

"  It's  just  that,"  remarked  the  Dominie :  and 
again  rolling  himself  heavily  round  in  the  chair,  he 
drew  forth  his  snuff-box.  "I  remember  a  little 
anecdote " 

"It  now  only  remains  for  you,  Joseph,"  con- 
tinued the  Chief,  "  to  show  yourself  worthy  of  the 
recommendation  you  have  received,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  I  place  in  you." 

"  I  think,  father,"  observed  Lennox,  "  that  the 
lad  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough ;  and  as 
he  is  to  be  specially  attached  to  my  service,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  pleased  with  him — if  his  looks 
afford  any  criterion  of  his  disposition." 

"  It's  just  that,"  interjected  the  Dominie  :  and 
there  was  another  pinch  of  snuff.  "  The  mind  is 
swayed  by  personal  appearance  :  which  makes  me 
bethink  myself  of  an  anecdote " 

The  Chief  here  waved  his  hand  for  me  to  retire ; 
and  I  accompanied  the  footman,  who  was  waiting 
on  the  landing  outside,  back  to  the  servants'  hall. 
It  was  now  a  little  past  six  in  the  evening ;  and 
dinner  was  being  served  up  in  the  dining-room. 
On  my  way  back  to  the  domestics'  ofiices,  I  met 
half-a-dozen  footmen,  each  bearing  a  tray  covered 
with  dishes ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  a  nu- 
merous company  must  be  expected  :  but  I  presently 
found  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort — that  only 
the  family  circle  were  to  partake  of  this  dinner ; 


and  therefore  the  next  conclusion  to  which  I  came, 
was  that  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin's  table  must 
indeed  be  sumptuously  sustained.  That  the  domes- 
tics fared  proportionately  well,  I  speedily  had  an 
opportunity  of  discovering :  for  at  about  nine 
o'clock  the  table  in  the  servants'  hall  was  spread 
for  supper — places  for  nearly  thirty  were  laid — and 
such  a  profusion  of  cold  joints,  game-pies,  and  all 
kinds  of  dainties,  appeared  upon  the  board,  that 
even  the  good  living  which  I  had  seen  and  partaken 
of  in  Lord  EavenshiU's  service,  was  absolute  fru- 
gality in  comparison  with  the  present  entertain- 
ment. The  servants  were  sixteen  in  number,  in- 
cluding myself;  and  in  addition  to  these  were  the 
Chief's  twelve  barge-men,  who  all  wore  an  uniform 
sailor-like  dress,  and  were  a  dozen  of  as  fine- 
looking  men  as  the  Highlands  could  possibly  pro- 
duce. The  housekeeper  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table :  the  butler  at  the  foot.  There  was  no  sepa- 
rate table  f(#  the  scullions  and  lower  degree  of 
servants ;  but  all  sat  down  to  the  same  board — and 
the  utmost  good  fellowship  prevailed.  In  short,  I 
retired  to  rest  that  night  with  very  favourable  im- 
pressions of  my  new  place.  My  bedchamber  was 
in  the  close  vicinage  of  Mr.  Lennox  Vennachar' s 
own  apartment;  and  there  was  a  bell  hung  in 
mine,  so  that  I  could  be  summoned  thither  at  any 
moment  he  required  my  services. 

My  watch  having  been  plundered  from  n:<e  by 
Mr.  Lanover  or  his  accomplices,  I  was  afraid,  on 
retiring  to  rest,  that  I  might  not  know  at  what 
hour  to  rise  in  the  morning :  but  I  had  not  been 
long  in  my  room,  when  I  heard— ^what  I  had  not 
noticed  before — a  clock  on  the  outside  of  some 
part  of  the  building,  proclaiming  the  time ;  and  I 
was  thus  relieved  from  my  apprehension  on  the 
point  mentioned.  I  rose  at  sis  o'clock ;  and  from 
my  window,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  edifice, 
I  enjoyed  a  most  splendid  view.  From  the  emi- 
nence on  which  the  castellated  mansion  stood, 
tke  eye  might  embrace  a  good  half  of  the  entire 
Inch ;  and  I  saw  that  the  grounds  were  laid  out 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  The  isthmus,  con- 
necting the  peninsula  with  the  main  land,  was 
not  much  wider  than  just  sufficient  to  form  a  good 
carriage-road,  which  was  continued  through  the 
grounds  up  to  the  back  wall  of  the  court-yard, 
whence  it  swept  completely  round  the  entire 
edifice — so  that  though  equipages  had  to  approach 
the  mansion  from  the  rear,  they  nevertheless  could 
set  down  at  the  front  entrance.  The  country  on 
the  mainland  afforded  evidences  of  a  well-cultured 
estate ;  and  even  from  that  distance,  the  glimpses 
that  were  caught  of  villages  and  homesteads  in- 
terspersed  about,  conveyed  an  impression  of  com- 
fort and  prosperity  which  made  me  sigh  when  I 
thought  of  the  cheerless,  wretched  contrast  af- 
forded by  the  neglected,  half -ruined  estate  of  Car- 
rondale.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  around — 
and  much  farther  too — did  the  estate  of  Inch 
Methglin  extend ;  and  I  really  could  not  be  sur- 
prised if  tbe  proprietor  of  these  vast  tracts  con- 
sidered himself,  and  was  considered,  a  person  of 
no  ordinary  consequence,  though  only  a  plain  3Ir., 
without  the  title  of  Lord  or  Baronet,  or  even 
Knight,  appended  to  his  name.  But  then  he  was 
a  Chief— a  Highland  Chief— the  head  of  a  clan ; 
and  that  doubtless  in  his  estimation,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  aU  his  relatives,  retainers,  and  dependants, 
was  one  of  the  grandest  distinctions  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth :  so  that  as  he  was  thus  a  Chief,  his 
estate  was  a  domain,  and  his  house  was  a  castle. 

I  soon  found  that  I  had  very  little  to  do  and 
plenty  of  leisure  time  on  my  hands.  The  services 
required  of  me  by  Mr.  Lennox  Vennachar,  were 
more  nominal  than  otherwise ;  and  I  was  attached 
to  Viim  ia  the  capacity  of  a  body-servant  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  appendage  to  one  who  was  a  chief- 
tain's son,  and  who  would  ia  the  course  of  time 
become  a  chieftain  himself.  In  a  word,  my  duties 
—such  as  they  were — resembled  those  of  a  valet, 
although  I  was  put  into  livery.  I  had  to  take 
care  of  my  young  master's  clothes — attend  him 
when  he  was  dressing,  but  only  just  iong  enough 
to  look  out  what  he  required;  and  beyond  these 
avocations  I  had  literally  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
No  waiting  at  table — no  answering  the  front  door 
•^no  summonses  to  obey,  save  those  of  Mr.  Len- 
nox, which  were  few  and  far  between  enough. 
Indeed,  amongst  such  a  number  of  savants  there 
■were  several  others  who  led  almost  as  idle  a  life : — 
namely,  the  Chief's  valet — Miss  Emmeline's  two 
lady's-maids  (for  her  uncle  insisted  that  she  should 
have  two,  though  she  could  not  find  employment 
enough  for  one) — the  two  hall-porters  (for  there 
was  one  to  each  hall,  the  baronial  and  the  marble 
halls,  as  they  were  respectively  called)  and  the 
magnificently  plumed  piper. 

The  Chief's  valet, — who  immediately  constituted 
himself  my  associate  on  my  arrival  at  Inch  ileth- 
glin, — was  a  man  of  about  forty,  good-natured 
and  talkative,  very  proud  of  his  Chief,  and  very 
fond  of  making  strangers  acquainted  with  aU  the 
fine  views  and  most  attractive  scenery  upon  the 
peninsula  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  I 
should  observe  that  of  all  the  domestics,  male  and 
female,  I  was  the  only  English  onej  but  so  far 
from  this  cu-cumstance  causing  me  to  be  viewed 
with  an  evU  eye  by  a  set  of  dependants  who,  being 
all  of  the  same  country,  might  have  shown  some 
exclusiveness,  —  I  at  once  became  a  general 
favourite.  The  contrast  of  my  comparatively 
quick-spoken  English  with  their  slow  deliberate 
Scotch  delivery,  afi'orded  them  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment by  its  novelty  ;  and  as  few  of  them  had  ever 
been  out  of  the  Highlands,  and  none  of  them  at 
all  in  England,  they  were  much  interested  in  the 
descriptions  I  gave  them  of  London  and  other 
parts  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Bat  to  return  to 
the  valet,  whose  name  was  Cameron, — I  was  about 
to  observe  that  on  the  day  after  my  arrival,  he 
took  me  to  walk  with  him  through  the  grounds. 
The  whole  of  the  Inch,  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, was  laid  out  to  as  much  advantage  as 
the  most  admirable  agricultural  or  horticultural 
skiU  could  possibly  display  itself  anywhere. 
Flower  and  kitchen  gardens— orchards  and  pad- 
docks— meadows  and  plantations,  constituted  a 
pleasing  variety.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
buildings  thepiselves,   was   considerable:    for  the 


one  sense,  formed  an  exception  to  the  general 
routine  of  life  at  Inch  ilethglin,"  said  Cameron, 
as  we  wandered  along  the  shore  of  the  Inch, — that 
shore  where  countless  water-plants  frino-ed  the 
bank,  and  where  a  few  of  the  earUest  of  the  ^\-ild- 
flowers  of  Spring  were  already  beginning  to  show 
themselves.  '"  There  was  no  company  here  yester- 
day :  but  at  least  five  days  out  of  the  seven  ia 
every  week,  there  are  dinner-parties — and  through- 
out the  year  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
visitors  to  stay  some  for  a  few  days,  others  for  a 
few  weeks." 

'•'  Then  you  are  by  no  means  dull  in  the  High- 
lands ?"  I  observed.  "  But  it  were  impossible 
to  be  duU,"  I  immediately  added, "  in  such  a  place, 
to  which  aU  the  seasons  of  the  year  must  give 
their  own  particular  charms." 

"Dull?"  exclaimed  Cameron:  "who  could  be 
ever  dull  at  Inch  Methglin  ?  The  Chief  is  hospitality 
personified ;  and  the  castle  is  for  the  most  part  a 
scene  of  gaiety.  Ah  I  there  is  3«Ir.  Lennox,  going 
to  take  a  row  in  one  of  the  boats.  2fo — he  has 
got  his  fishing-ta<?kle  with  him ;  and  he  will  amuse 
himself  for  hours  in  yon  little  creek  which  you 
may  see  on  this  side  of  the  village." 

"He  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  young  gentle- 
man," I  observed,  following  with  my  eyes  the  tall 
form  of  Lennox  Yennachar  as  he  passed  along  the 
fine  sweeping  avenue  from  the  castle  to  the  boat- 
house. 

"Yes,"  returned  Cameron;  "  the  Chief  may  be 
proud  of  him  as  a  son ;  and  we  are  all  proud  of 
him  as  our  future  Chief.  Don't  you  think,  Jo- 
seph, that  he  and  Miss  EmmeUne  wiU  make  a 
splendid  couple.'" 

'•  Are  they  engaged  to  each  other  ?"  I  inquired. 
"'  To  be  sure  !"  ejaculated  Cameron,  as  if  sur- 
prised I  should  not  have  already  known  that  such 
was  the  case,  although  I  had  only  been  a  few 
hours  at  Inch  ilethglin.  "  They  were  brought  up . 
together  from  their  infancy — they  were  always  in- 
tended for  each  other — and  I  suppose  that  we  may 
soon  expect  to  have  the  period  for  the  bridal  an- 
nounced. The  Chief  loves  Miss  Emmeline  as  if 
she  were  his  own  daughter ;  and  what  is  more,  he 
is  proud  of  her  too — for  the  purest  blood  of  the 
Yennachars  roUs  in  her  veins.  You  know  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Chiefs  younger  brother, 
who  died  in  India.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more 
beautiful  creature  ?" 

'•■  Scarcely,"  I  answered,  not  choosing  to  speak 
more  specifically  on  the  point,  and  thus  be  led 
into  explanations  relative  to  Annabel. 

"  No — I  should  think  not  I"  exclaimed  Cameron, 
proudly.  "  But  everything  is  grand,  or  noble,  or 
beautiful  in  connexion  with  the  Inch  Methglins. 
The  Chief  himself  is  the  greatest  in  the  High- 
lands— his  castle  is  the  finest — his  grounds  the 
most  charming — his  domain  the  most  princely. 
His  son  is  the  handsomest  and  the  bravest— his 


dimensions  of  the  outhouses  were  in  proportion  to  niece  the  fairest  of  all  the  fair  flowers  of  our 
those  of  the  mansion.  There  was  a  dairy,  beau- !  country.  Ah !"  added  the  valet,  with  a  sigh  of 
tifully  fitted  up  ;  the  store-rooms  were  filled  with  '  prideful  satisfaction,  "  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  ia 
provisions  of  all  kinds  :  half-a-dozen  carriages  of  ,  the  household  of  Inch  Zvlethglin." 
different  descriptions,  from  the  lumbering  family  |  Though  I  considered  Cameron's  exultations  to 
chariot  do.vn  to  the  light  phaeton,  were  ranged  in  ,  border  upon  the  bombastic,  or  at  least  on  the  hy- 
the  coach-house;  and  a.  dozen  horses  displayed  |  perboUc,  in  certain  respects, — I  did  not  choose  to 
their  varit-lies  of  breed,  of  colour,  and  of  size,  in  wound  his  feelings  by  any  remark  indicative  of 
the  well  kipt  stables.  j  dissent;    and  at  the  moment  I  beheld  something 

"  You  happened  to  arrive  upon  a  day  which,  in  '  which  enabled   me   to   change  the   conversation. 
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One  of  tlie  ferry-boats  fi-om  the  opposite  shore, 
had  just  touched  at  the  landing-place  of  the  Inch ; 
and  a  gentleman  had  ascended  to  the  jetty,  where 
he  remained  conversing  with  Lennox  Venn. char 
for  a  few  moments :  then  with  a  bow — which 
Lennox  only  acknowledged  by  a  slight  and  me- 
thouglit  somewhat  haughty  inclination  of  the 
head — this  gentleman  began  passing  rapidly  along 
the  avenue  towards  the  castle.  As  I  and  Cameron 
were  not  more  than  a  himdred  yards  off  at  the 
time,  I  was  enabled  to  observe  that  the  gentleman 
of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  quite  as  tall  as  Len- 
nox himself,  and  appeared  to  be  equally  well- 
modelled  in  form  :  but  still  the  interval  was  too 
great  for  me  to  distinguish  his  countenance. 

"  You  were  saying  just  now,"  I  remarked,  "  that 
it  is  likely  there  would  be  company  here  to-day. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  expected  visitors?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  responded  Cameron,  with  a  some- 
what contemptuous,  or  at  least  indifferent  air : 
"  that  is  only  Mr.  Stuart,  the  young  gentlemen's 
teacher.  You  see,  the  Dominie  has  been  super- 
annuated for  the  last  year  or  two ;  and  so  this 
Mr.  Stuart  supplies  his  place.  He  comes  every 
morning  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  stays  till 
three  or  four.  He  is  a  nice  young  man  enough — 
and  the  Chief  is  very  kind  and  condescending  to 
him :  but  after  all  he  is  only  a  teacher,  you 
know." 

I  did  not  altogether  like  the  way  in  which 
Cameron  spoke  of  the  preceptor.  It  was  with  b, 
certain  superciliousness,  as  if  he  regarded  this 
gentleman  as  a  being  of  immeasurable  inferiority 
when  compared  with  the  Chief;  and  I  could  not 
help  observing,  "  Doubtless  Mr.  Stuart  is  a  very 
clever  man  ? — and  if  so,  high  birth,  rank,  and 
riches  may  well  unbend  somewhat  to  the  nobility 
of  intellect.  Besides,  I  see  that  Dominie  Clack- 
mannan is  treated  as  a  friend  and  equal  by  Inch 
Methglin." 

"  Ah !  but  the  Dominie  belongs  to  the  Clack- 
mannans  of  Claekmannanauchnish,"  at  once  ex- 
claimed Cameron  proudly;  and  I  could  scarcely 
repress  a  smile  at  the  importance  with  which  he 
gave  deliberate  utterance  to  that  word,  almost  un- 
pronounceable by  my  lips.  "  It  is  true,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  that  the  Clackmannan  s  of  Claekman- 
nanauchnish have  for  the  most  part  fallen  into 
poverty — and,  by  the  bye,  the  Dominie  is  very 
good  to  his  poor  relations — but  still  they  have  got 
fine  old  blood  in  their  veins :  and  so,  you  see,  it's 
very  different  with  the  Dominie  from  what  it  is 
with  Mr.  Stuart.  For  if  anybody  asks  who  is 
Donald  Stuart,  the  reply  must  be  that  he  is  only 
Donald  Stuart ;  and  I  question  whether  he  can  lay 
claim  to  even  so  much  as  the  smallest  leaf  of  the 
paltriest  family-tree  that  has  any  existence  in  the 
Highlands." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?"  I  asked,  again  anxious 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  a  somewhat  different 
channel. 

"  Lives  T'  exclaimed  Cameron.  "  He  lodges  in 
the  village  yonder :"— glancing  towards  the  pic- 
turesque hamlet  of  Methglin  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

"Well,  lodging  and  living  at  a  place,"  I  cried, 
with  a  smile,  "  are  surely  one  and  the  same 
thing?" 

"  It's  not  just  that,"  said  Dominie  Clackmannan, 
who  came  upon  us,  unperceived  for  the  moment, 


'  from  behind :  and  taking  out  his  snuff-box,  he 
went  on  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  solemn  stupidity, 
"  I  remember  once — it  was  in  Glasgow,  I  think- 
no — indeed  it  was  not  just  that — it  was  in  old  Dun- 
Edin — I  was  asked  by  my  friend  Saltcoats  where  I 
';  lived ;  and  when  I  said  I  lodged  with  the  Widow 

Glenbucket  in  the  Grass-market But  I  forget 

what  remark  Saltcoats  made 1  shall  think  of  it 

another  time  :" — and  then  the  Dominie    strolled 
slowly  and  heavily  away  towards  a  bench  upon  the 
shore,  where  he  sat  do^vn  and  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
sort  of  stolid  reverie,  looking  very  much  like  a  ru- 
minating ox  gazing  upon  nothing. 
j      "Yes,"  resumed  Cameron,  as  we  walked  on  to- 
.  gether  ;  "  it  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  everybody  at 
"Inch  Methglin  when  Mr.  Lennox  conducts  Miss 
Emmeline  to  the  altar.     Every  one  is  proud  of  the 
I  Chief's  son  ;   and   everybody  loves    the    Chief's 
I  niece.     You  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  she  is 
■  not  beautiful  ?      That  you  have  already  admitted : 
but  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  charming.     Scarcely 
a  day  passes,  in  the  iiue  weather,  that  she  does  not 
perform  some  kind  act.     If  she  hears  of  illness  in 
any  cottage,  there  you  may  be  sure  she  goes, — be- 
stowing money  and  comforts,  and  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  truly  admira- 
ble.    Or  else  she  will  visit  the   school-house,  and 
'  spend  an   hour  or  two  m  helping  to   teach  the 
I  young  children  their  tasks." 

I      "  This  description  pleases  me  much,"  I  observed, 

mentally  contrasting  it  in  a  favourable  manner  with 

a  few  other  things  which  my  companion  had  dilated 

J  upon,  and  which  did  7wt  please  me  by  any  means. 

"I  presume  Mr.  Lennox  and  Miss  Emmeline  are 

I  much  attached  to  each  other  ?" 

"  How  can  they  be  otherwise  r"  exclaimed 
Cameron.  "  I  have  already  told  you  they  were 
brought  up  together  from  their  infancy." 

"  The  very  reason,"  I  remarked,  "  why  perhaps 
they  should  not  love  each  other  otherwise  than 
as  brother  and  sister — cousins — or  friends." 

'•  Oh !  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
their  love,"  rejoined  Cameron  quickly.  "  The 
Chief,  when  in  a  very  good  humour,  has  his  joke 
about  the  approaching  bridal ;  and  then  you  should 
see  Miss  Emmeline  start  suddenly,  and  blush,  or 
turn  pale Oh !  yes,"  he  repeated,  with  the  em- 
phasis of  settled  conviction,  "  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  loves  Mr.  Lennox  as  much  as  iJIr.  Lennox 
loves  her.  Everybody  says  so  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  marriage  is  regarded  as  one  so  natural 
and  suitable,  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  ask- 
ing whether  it  should  not  take  place." 

The  reader  may  have  seen  from  some  por- 
tions of  the  preceding  discourse,  that  the  pride  of 
birth  which  was  cherished  by  the  Chief  of  Inch 
Methglin,  was  made  a  subject  of  admiration  and 
awe-felt  respect  on  the  part  of  his  valet, — the  same 
being  the  case  with  every  other  dependant  of  the 
household— with  every  one  of  his  tenant-farmers, 
or  tacksmen,  as  they  were  called — with  every 
shopkeeper  in  the  villages  and  hamlets — and  with 
every  labourer  and  hind  upon  his  vast  domain. 
Certainly,  all  this  pride  was  harmless  enough  in 
the  abstract :  but  yet  methought  it  had  its  evils, 
inasmuch  as  it  elevated  one  man  high  above  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  converted  all  around  him  into 
a  species  of  idolaters.  Still  obis  very  pride  on 
Inch  Mcthglin's  part  had  its  good  effects  on  the 
other  hand  :  for,  being  the  lord  and  master  of  a 
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princely  estate,  it  rendered  him  anxious  to  improve 
it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power — and  by  these  im- 
provements he  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  upon  it.  For  I  must  observe  to  his 
credit,  that  his  good  fame  as  a  landlord  had  never 
been  tarnished  by  any  of  those  heartless  evictions 
which,  by  depopulating  whole  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  additional  sheep-walks,  have 
blackened  the  characters  of  so  many  of  the  great 
Scotch  landowners. 

Some  days  passed;  and  my  box  arrived  from 
London,  accompanied  by  a  letter  enclosing  my 
bill ;  and  as  it  only  amounted  to  a  trifle,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Cross  Keys  had  not  hesitated  to  send 
my  luggage  and  trust  to  my  honour  for  the  re- 
mittance of  the  amount.  I  did  not  however  ex- 
actly know  how  to  send  it,  and  consulted  Cameron 
upon  the  subject, — alleging  some  excuse  for  having 
left  my  bUl  unpaid  and  for  having  arrived  at  the 
castle  with  only  a  portion  of  my  effects.  He  re- 
commended me  to  go  across  to  the  village  and  see 
Inch  Methglin's  factor,  who  had  occasional  cor- 
respondence with  persons  in  London,  and  who 
could  doubtless  make  such  a  payment  for  me  in 
that  capital.  I  followed  this  advice— crossed  the 
ferry — and  for  the  first  time  entered  the  picturesque 
little  village  of  Methglin,  It  did  not  contain 
above  fifty  or  sixty  houses  :  but  these  were  all  so 
neat  and  clean — so  comfortable  in  appearance,  with 
their  whitewashed  walls  and  their  little  gardens — 
and  occupied  by  such  a  happy,  healthy-looking, 
well-clad  set  of  families — that  the  place  formed  a 
most  pleasLag  contrast  with  the  dilapidated  village 
of  Carrondale.  Close  by  the  church,  with  its  ivy- 
covered  tower — by  far  the  oldest  building  in  the 
place — was  the  neat  school-house,  a  structure  of 
quite  modern  erection.  The  minister's  dwelling 
resembled  a  farm  homestead, — with  a  straw-yard 
in  which  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  presented  the 
spectacle  of  "  a  happy  family."  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  was  the  factor's  abode — a 
eubstantial,  well-built  house,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  pretty  garden :  and  thither  I  bent  my  way. 
I  found  its  occupant  to  be  a  kind-hearted  old  gen- 
tleman, who  cheerfully  undertook  to  do  what  I 
required ;  and  when  this  business  was  transacted, 
I  sauntered  through  the  village  to  reach  the  shore 
of  the  loch  in  order  to  gain  the  boat-house.  It 
was  about  half-past  three  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon ; 
and  as  I  was  approaching  the  jetty,  I  perceived 
Mr.  Stuart  just  landing,  his  duties  for  the  day 
being  finished  at  the  castle. 

I  may  here  observe  that  however  superciliously 
severe  Cameron's  strictures  had  been  upon  Mr. 
Stuart's  social  position,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  form  otherwise  than  a  favourable  impression  of 
Ms  personal  appearance, — equally  impossible  too, 
judging  by  his  countenance,  to  estimate  his  dis- 
position otherwise  than  as  a  good  one.  I  have 
already  said  that  he  -was  as  tall  and  as  well-formed 
as  Lennox  Vennachar  himself:  he  seemed  to  be 
about  the  same  age  too — and  though  not  so  strik- 
ingly and  haughtily  handsome,  was  nevertheless 
very  good-looking.  His  features  were  more  deli- 
cately chiselled :  he  had  dark  brown  hair — and  fine 
clear  blue  eyes,  which  had  a  certain  manly  frank- 
ness in  their  gaze,  yet  blended  with  an  expression 
of  melancholy,  which  at  times  deepened  into  sad- 
ness. Since  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  close,  I 
had  no  difllculty  in  penetrating  the  feelings  of  a 


mind,  which — natui-ally  generous,  and  perhaps  im- 
bued with  lofty  aspirations — had  found  itself 
chafed  and  wounded  by  a  dependent  position, — 
revolting  against  that  very  condescension  which 
the  proud  Chief  displayed,  and  which,  however 
well  and  kindly  meant  it  might  be,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  perpetually  sustain  on  Mr.  Stuart's 
part  the  consciousness  that  he  was  regarded  and 
treated  as  an  inferior.  He  had  been  educated  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow :  and  having  no  fortune, 
and  no  interest  with  powerful  friends,  was  com- 
pelled to  devote  his  talents  to  the  dry,  as  well  as 
somewhat  unthankful  and  certainly  humiliating 
avocation  of  instructing  the  two  sons  of  the 
proudest  Chief  in  all  the  Highlands. 

Such  was  Mr.  Stuart,  whom  I  now  encountered 
as  he  was  landing  from  the  ferry-boat,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  of  this  particular  afternoon 
of  which  I  am  writing.  I  had  already  noticed 
that  the  male  domestics  at  Inch  Methglin  never 
touched  their  hats  to  him ;  and  that  they  seemed 
to  consider  him  scarcely  so  good  as  themselves — 
from  the  fact  that  he  merely  lodged  in  the  village, 
while  they  had  the  supreme  honour  and  prideful 
satisfaction  of  living  within  the  walls  of  Inch 
Methglin  itself.  I  however  had  studiously  paid 
him  the  respect  which  I  considered  he  deserved,  on 
each  occasion  that  we  had  happened  to  meet,  during 
the  few  days  of  my  sojourn  at  the  castle.  He  now 
stopped  as  I  gave  him  the  usual  salutation,  and 
said  to  me  in  a  kiud  voice — and  he  had  such  a 
pleasing  smile  too,  displaying  a  set  of  the  most 
brilliant  teeth — "I  understand  you  come  from 
England.  How  do  you  like  your  present  Highland 
home  ?" 

"  Very  much,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  The  scenery 
must  be  always  striking;  and  will  no  doubt  shortly 
be  beautiful  as  the  warm  weather  advances." 

"You  are  fond  of  fine  scenery.''"  he  observed, 
contemplating  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  inte- 
rest :  and  then  his  eyes  slowly  wandered  over  the 
prospect  presented  by  the  Inch  and  the  heights 
which  formed  the  background  on  the  main  land. 

"  I  can  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature,  sir," 
I  rejoined ;  "  and  I  had  no  idea  until  I  beheld  this 
fair  scene,  that  the  Highlands  contained  anything 
so  charming.  Judging  from  some  of  Walter  Scott's 
poetry,  I  had  expected  to  find  the  aspect  of  Scot- 
land universally  '  stern  and  wild.' " 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Donald  Stuart,  now  gazing 
upon  me  in  siu'prise :  "  you  have  read  Scott's 
Poems  ?" 

"  Every  line — every  word,  sir — and  more  than 
once  !"  I  answered.  "  I  could  repeat  the  whole  of 
that  grand  and  thrilling  description  of  the  Battle 
of  Eiodden  which  is  given  in  Marmion;  and  I 
should  like  some  day  to  visit  the  field  itself." 

"  You  have  been  well  educated  ?"  said  Mir. 
Stuart,  whose  interest  increased  into  actual  friend- 
liness towards  me.  "Then,  how  came  you——" 
but  he  stopped  short,  evidently  smitten  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  about  to  ask  a  question  which 
might  possibly  arouse  painful  reflections. 

"  How  came  I  to  be  in  a  menial  position,  you 
were  about  to  say,  sir  ?  Oh,  I  do  not  repine  at 
my  fate  !  I  am  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  my 
own  industry ;  and  I  am  thankful  in  being  able  to 
earn  it." 

"  Truly  so— yes,  it  is  a  proper  feeling,"  said  Mr. 
Stuart,  in  a  slow  and  thoughtful  manner :   and 
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<hen,  with  a  kind  nod  and  a  smile,  he  hurried  away 
towards  the  vUlage. 

There  was  sadness  in  that  smile ;  and  I  felt  in- 
terested in  this  young  gentleman.  Indeed,  from 
the  very  first  moment  that  his  name  and  position 
were  mentioned  to  me — and  even  before  I  had  seen 
him  close  enough  to  contemplate  his  frank,  open, 
but  somewhat  melancholy  countenance — I  had 
experienced  this  interest  on  his  behalf;  simply 
from  the  fact  that  I  found  he  was  regarded 
with  a  feeling  which  very  much  approached  con- 
tempt, by  the  household  at  Inch  Methglin.  Con- 
tempt !  and  wherefore  ?  Not  so  much  because  he 
was  poor  and  had  to  earn  his  own  livelihood — as 
because  he  could  not  boast  of  a  descent  from  some 
good  family,  and  was  unable  to  display  a  genea- 
logical tree  that  would  puzzle  all  the  heralds  in 
Christendom.  And  thus  was  it  that  the  sleepy, 
stolid,  heavy-looking  old  Dominie  waa  considered 
as  a  fit  companion  for  the  Chief,  and  received 
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courteous  respect  from  all  the  domestics,  because 
he  belonged  to  the  Clackmannuns  of  Clackmannan- 
auchnish ;  while  the  intelligent,  high-minded,  well- 
mannered  Donald  Stuart  was  looked  upon  as  a 
nobody,  because  he  had  not  the  prestige  of  good 
birth  to  serve  as  a  gloss  for  his  dependent  posi- 
tion. From  what  I  had  seen  of  the  Scotch 
character,  I  liked  it  much  in  every  respect  save 
with  regard  to  this  Highland  pride,  which  was  at 
once  so  fantastic  in  itself  and  so  unjust  in  its 
appreciations. 

But  to  continue  my  narrative.  I  was  about  to 
enter  the  ferryboat,  when  I  suddenly  recollected 
that  I  had  purposed  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Methglin— 
and  not  merely  to  call  upon  the  factor,  but  like- 
wise to  make  a  few  trilling  purchases  which  I 
needed.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  be  required  at 
the  castle  till  about  six  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Lennox 
would  dress^  for  dinner ;   and  as  it  waa  not  yet 
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fovir,  I  retraced  my  way  to  the  village.  The  little 
shop  where  the  articles  I  required  were  sold,  was 
near  the  school-house;  and  just  as  I  was  about  to 
enter  that  shop,  I  perceived  Miss  Emmeline 
issuing  forth  from  the  seminary.  I  had  already 
learnt  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  fre- 
quently :  and  I  should  not  therefore  have  con- 
sidered the  circumstance  of  her  presence  there  as 
being  of  any  particular  moment,  were  it  not  that 
at  the  same  instant  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  form 
of  a  gentleman  appearing  at  the  corner  of  a 
diverging  lane  a  little  farther  on,  and  then  vanish 
as  suddenly — this  apparition  and  disappearance 
being  so  abrupt  and  swdft,  that  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish who  the  gentleman  was,  even  if  I  knew 
him  at  all.  But  it  was  not  altogether  this  circum- 
stance which  surprised  me :  it  was  that  at  the 
same  instant  I  saw  Miss  Emmeline  fling  a  rapid 
look  around  her — a  look  that  was  cast  with  the 
evident  air  of  one  who  sought  to  avoid  observation 
• — or,  in  other  words,  to  assure  herself  that  the 
coast  was  clear :  and  then  she  proceeded  in  the 
same  du-ection.  She  could  not  perceive  me  where 
I  was  standing :  for  the  shop  had  a  little  portico 
of  open  trellis-work  for  creeping  plants  j  and  it 
was  within  this  portico  that  1  had  stopped  sud- 
denly short  on  perceiving  the  young  lady  come 
forth  from  the  school-house  and  the  appearance  of 
the  gentleman  at  the  corner  of  the  lane. 

I  made  my  purchases ;  and  as  I  retraced  my 
way  slowly  to  the  ferry-house,  I  naturally  reflected 
on  what  1  had  seen.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  was, 
after  all,  Lennox  Vennachar  ?  and  perhaps  it  was 
in  mere  lovers'  fun  that  he  was  hiding  himself 
from  his  fair  cousin  ?  But  if  so,  why  that  quick 
sweeping  look  which  she  had  thrown  around  P 
Anxious  to  account  for  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
I  thought  to  myself  that  her  natural  maiden  pride 
might  possibly  feel  ashamed  at  the  idea  of  the 
childish  joviality  in  which  youthful  and  happy 
lovers  will  indulge,  being  observed  by  the  vil- 
lagers. But  still,  as  I  entered  the  boat,  there  was 
a  doubt  hovering  in  my  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  explanations  which  I  had  laboured  to  conjm-e 
up, — not  a  doubt  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Inch  Methglin's  niece — for  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  she  was  virtue  itself;  but  a  doubt 
without  form  and  substance,  undefined  and  shape- 
less  1  knew  not  what. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  afternoon,"  said  the  boathouse- 
keeper  on  the  shore  of  the  Inch,  as  I  passed  his 
door. 

"  Beautiful,"  I  responded.  "  Spring  is  putting 
forth  her  charms,  and  arraying  herself  in  her 
brightest  hues." 

'■  It's  just  that,"  said  Dominie  Clackmannan, 
who  was  lounging  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  boat- 
house.  "I  remember  that  those  were  the  very 
words  I  addressed  to  Widow  Glenbucket,  when 
she  put  on  her  new  dress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Laird  of  Tintosquashdale  dining  with.  me.     And 

she  said what  was  it  that  she  said  ? 1  can't 

think  now — I  shall  remember  another  time." 

And  the  worthy  Dominie  took  a  huge  pinch  of 
snuff;  having  done  which,  he  began  to  ruminate 
with  a  countenance  of  stolid  gravity  upon  that 
portion  of  his  anecdote  which  he  had  forgotten. 
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THE  LOVEES. 


Upwaeds  of  a  month  passed:  it  was  now  draw- 
ing towards  the  end  of  April — brighter  and  more 
cheerful  grew  the  scenery — clearer  and  of  a  more 
^unny  azure  the  waters.  The  plantations  were 
clothed  in  verdure, — the  tender  green  setting  off 
their  free  and  graceful  growth.  The  water-plants 
spread  themselves  out  on  the  pebbly  bed  of  the 
loch,  where  in  the  shallow  parts  it  was  visible : 
the  wild  flowers  grew  profusely  on  the  banks — the 
birds  warbled  in  the  trees — the  hum  of  insects 
began. 

I  had  now  been  nearly  six  weeks  at  Inch  Meth- 
glin,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
place.  The  little  I  had  to  do  in  shape  of  work 
left  me  ample  time  for  reading ;  and  I  was  per- 
mitted free  access  to  the  Chief's  library.  This 
was  well  stored  with  books ;  though  very  little  in- 
deed did  he  or  his  son  Lennox  profit  thereby. 
With  the  exception  of  the  newspapers,  they  never 
seemed  to  read  at  all :  their  lives  were  passed  in 
entertaining  company,  feasting,  gaiety,  riding  on 
horseback,  water -parties,  and  other  diversions. 
Indeed,  the  last  month  had  beheld  such  a  succes- 
sion of  visitors  at  the  castle,  that  it  was  only  on 
two  or  tliree  occasions  Miss  Enuneline  had  found 
time  in  the  afternoon  to  go  across  to  the  village 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  school.  As  for  the 
feasting,  I  never  saw  such  lavish  hospitality  in  all 
my  life.  Searcoly  were  the  breakfast  things 
cleared  away,  when  preparations  were  made  for 
luncheon ;  and  this  consisted  of  substantials  as 
well  as  of  dainties  so  varied  and  profuse,  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  dinner.  The'  dinner 
itself  was  a  sumptuous  banquet;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  the  supper-room  was  thrown  open. 
Inch  Methglin  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  tolerably  attached  to  the  bottle — though 
ho  never  drank  to  excess.  Dominie  Clackmannan 
was  always  ready  for  his  meals;  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  when  the  arrival  of  fresh  visitors 
necessitated  the  serving-iip  of  two  or  three 
luncheons  consecutively,  the  worthy  man  deemed 
himself  in  honour  bound  to  keep  company  with 
the  guests, — playing  as  good  a  knife  and  fork 
with  a  second  and  third  meal  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  as  if  he  had  not  eaten  a  mouthful  for 
many  hom-s. 

At  length  there  came  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
gaieties  at  Inch  Methgliu ;  and  when  the  month  of 
May  opened,  there  was  no  one  in  addition  to  the 
family  circle  at  the  castle. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Lennox  desired  me  to  go 
across  to  the  village  and  procure  him  some  fishing- 
hooks  of  a  particular  kind  that  he  required,  and 
which  were  obtainable  there.  This  was  a  few 
minutes  past  three  o'clock ;  and  when  I  reached 
the  ferry,  I  found  Mr.  Stuart  just  descending  into 
the  boat.  It  stopped  to  take  me  in ;  and  with  his 
wonted  good-natured  nod  and  affable  smile,  he 
said,  "  Now,  Joseph,  you  begin  to  behold  this 
Highland  scenery  in  its  perfection.  In  another 
month's  time,  when  the  tenderness  of  the  verdure 
shall  have  deepened  into  brightness  and  luxuriance, 
and  the  heather  glows  with  its  richest  hues  on 
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the  mountain-sides,  you  will  be  charmed  and  de- 
lighted." 

"  It  is  indeed,  su-,  a  beautiful  spot — or  I  may 
say  a  beautiful  domain :  for  the  attractions  of 
scenery,  the  general  air  of  prosperity  and  comfort, 
and  the  evidences  of  skUful  culture,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Inch  and  its  neighbourbood,  but  ex- 
tend all  over  the  estate — at  least  as  much  as  I  saw 
of  it  when  journeying  hither." 

"  By  which  road  did  you  come  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Stuart. 

"  From  Perth,"  was  my  response.  "  I  passed 
through  the  estate  of  Carrondale.  Ah,  sir  !  I  was 
rfiocked  to  behold " 

"Shocked  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Stuart,  stooping 
down  to  pick  up  his  glove,  which  he  had  dropped 
in  the  boat.  "  I  also  have  passed  through  that 
estate — and  I  also  was  shocked." 

"Is  it  not  very  sad,  sir,"  I  asked,  "to  think 
that  a  property  which  might  be  rendered  so  pro- 
ductive  " 

"  It  must  be  heartbreaking  for  the  unfortunate 
owner,"  observed  Mr.  Stuart  quickly, — "  or  rather 
for  him  who  perhaps  yet  considers  that  he  has  a 
right  to  call  himself  its  owner." 

"And  I  sincerely  hope,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale  will  triumph  over  his  ene- 
mies !" 

"  Enthusiast  that "  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Stuart,  gazing  upon  me  with  apparent  astonish- 
ment. "  But,"  he  immediately  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  how  came  you  to  learn  enough  of  the  circum- 
stances to  manifest  such  an  interest  in  the  af- 
fair ?" 

"  By  a  singular  adventure,"  I  replied.  "  I 
travelled  in  a  chaise  with  Mr.  Duncansby,  the 
lawyer " 

"  Ah !  indeed  ?"  interjected  Stuart,  with  an  air 
of  such  seeming  carelessness  that  methought  he 
was  wearied  with  the  topic  and  that  my  conver- 
Bation  was  growing  tiresome. 

I  accordingly  held  my  peace;  and  he  did  not 
put  any  farther  question,  but  continued  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts  for  the  remaining  two  or 
three  minutes  which  elapsed  until  the  boat  touched 
the  jetty.  Then  he  sprang  on  shore,  wishing  me 
"  good  afternoon"  with  his  wonted  urbanity  ;  and 
he  hurried  on  towards  the  village.  But  instead 
of  entering  it,  he  turned  off  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
make  the  circuit  of  its  outskirt ;  and  I  presumed 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  walk 
on  that  lovely  afternoon.  I  entered  the  village  by 
the  direct  path — made  the  purchase  for  which  I 
had  been  sent  thither — and  was  about  to  retrace 
my  way  by  the  nearest  path,  which  ran  along  the 
shore  of  the  locb,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  as 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  and  I  knew  Mr. 
Lennox  did  not  want  the  fishing-hooks  liutil  the 
following  morning,  I  would  also  extend  my  own 
walk  by  exploring  the  country  a  little  beyond  the 
village.  The  one  straggling  street  was  soon 
threaded — the  school-house  and  the  church  were 
passed^and  I  turned  into  a  lane  diverging  from 
the  main  road.  I  now  remembered  that  it  was  at 
the  corner  of  this  very  lane  I  had  seen  the  gentle- 
man appear  and  disappear  in  a  somewhat  singular 
manner,  as  narrated  towards  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  incident,  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  gone  out  of  my  memory,  was  now  vividly 
recaEcd  thereto  j  and  while  I  was  yet  deliberating 


upon  it,  I  beheld  a  lady  and  gentleman  walking 
together  some  way  a-head  in  that  very  lane  which  I 
had  just  entered.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
them :  they  were  Donald  Stuart  and  Emmehne 
Vennachar. 

I  stopped  suddenly  short — not  exactly  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment — but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  suddenness  with  which  a  ray  of 
light  flashed  in  imto  my  soul.  I  comprehended 
everything :  Emmelino  and  the  handsome  young 
tutor  loved  each  other  !  Was  there  any  possibility 
of  doubting  it  ?  None  at  all.  For  they  had  not 
met  thus  casually :  of  this  I  felt  assui'ed.  Ah  !  it 
was  Mr.  Stuart,  then,  whom  I  had  seen  appear  and 
disappear  at  the  corner  where  the  lane  joined  the 
road,  a  few  weeks  back  !  Of  this  I  was  now  cer- 
tain ; — and  then  too,  that  look  which  Emmeline 

had  cast  around  on  the  same  occasion -aye,  and 

on  this  occasion  too,  the  circuitous  route  which  Mr. 
Stuart  had  taken  to  gain  the  trysting  place  without 
having  to  pass  through  the  village !  But  this  was 
not  all.  If  I  still  required  confirmation  of  my  con- 
jecture that  they  were  lovers,  it  was  before  my  eyes. 
They  were  first  walking  slowly  side  by  side — she 
not  leaning  upon  his  arm :  but  all  of  a  sudden  he 
caught  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.  I 
sprang  under  the  shade  of  a  tree :  I  did  not  choose 
to  be  seen  by  them  :  not  for  worlds  would  I  have 
had  them  take  me  for  a  spy,  nor  willingly  submit 
them  to  the  humiliation  of  having  to  ask  me  to 
keep  their  secret.  In  my  heart  I  had  already 
vowed  to  keep  it :  for  I  liked  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was 
so  urbane  and  affable,  much  better  than  Lennox 
Vennachar,  who  was  so  proud  and  haughty :  and 
moreover,  even  without  that  predilection  in  favour 
of  the  former,  I  knew  what  love  was — and  I  could 
sympathize,  I  could  comrqiserate — but  was  inca- 
jjable  of  betraying  ! 

I  waited  in  my  place  of  concealment  tiU  a  bend 
in  the  lane  hid  the  lovers  from  my  view ;  and  then 
I  rapidly  retraced  my  way  through  the  village  to 
the  ferry-house.  I  had  learnt  a  secret  which  I 
firmly  believed  to  be  utterly  unsuspected  at  Inch 
Mcthglin.  But  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  did  I 
pity  those  lovers,  whose  case  I  could  not  regard 
otherwise  than  as  utterly  hopeless, — or  if  hopeful 
so  far  as  a  runaway  marriage  might  be  concerned, 
only  to  have  this  happiness  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  utter  repudiation,  casting-off,  and  estrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  Emmeline's  haughty  relatives. 
It  was  true  that  the  young  lady  had  a  few  thousand 
pounds :  but  Mr.  Stuart  had  nothing  except  his 
talents — and  these  do  not  always  secure  for  their 
possessor  an  adequate  reward.  And  then,  too,  I 
reflected  that  Donald  Stuart — so  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  the  little  I  had  seen  of  him — possessed 
too  much  goodness  of  heart  and  too  sensitive  a  dis- 
position, as  well  as  too  much  manly  pride  (in  dis- 
tinction from  the  family  pride  of  the  InchMethglins) 
to  be  capable  of  sacriliciug  all  the  young  lady's 
prospects  and  alienating  her  from  her  family,  as 
well  as  rendering  himself  dependent  upon  her  own 
slender  reSources.  From  my  very  soul,  tlierefore,  did 
I  pity  them :  for  then*  love  seemed  to  be  hopeless. 

The  ferry-keeper  at  the  boat-house  was  very 
fond  of  having  a  gossip  with  me  about  London  and 
all  the  "  fine  sights,"  as  he  called  them,  which  the 
English  metropolis  afforded ;  and  he  kept  me  a 
good  half-hour  in  conversation  before  he  ofiered  to 
loosen  a  boat.     At  length  I  gave  him  to  under- 
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stand  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  cross  over  to  the  Inch ; 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  Emmeline  Ven- 
nachar  came  to  the  spot.  The  first  glance  which  I 
threw  upon  her,  as  I  respectfully  made  the  usual 
salutation,  showed  me  that  she  was  pale — and  that 
though  her  countenance  in  other  respects  was  out- 
wardly calm,  yet  that  she  was  troubled  with  an 
inward,  silent  agitation.  I  did  not  make  any 
movement  to  enter  the  boat  which  was  to  convey 
her  across — I  conceived  it  would  be  a  liberty  :  but 
with  her  wonted  affabiUty,  and  in  the  sweet  tones 
of  her  musical  voice,  she  bade  me  follow  her, — 
adding  that  it  was  unnecessary  either  for  me  to 
wait  till  the  boat  returned,  or  to  give  the  ferry- 
man  the  trouble  of  making  two  transits  when  one 
would  serve. 

"Have  you  been  into  the  village  ?"  she  inquired, 
as  the  boat,  puUed  by  fhe  stalwart  arms  of  the 
ferry-man,  shot  away  from  the  jetty,  on  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  loch :  and  as  she  spoke,  methought 
that  I  beheld  a  certain  momentary  expression  of 
uneasiness  flitting  over  her  countenance. . 

'•Yes,  31iss,"  I  answered,  doing  my  best  to 
prevent  my  own  features  from  betraying  aught  to 
excite  her  suspicion  that  I  knew  her  secret :  "  I 
have  been  to  purchase  some  fishing-hooks  for  Mr. 
Lennox." 

She  seemed  visibly  relieved ;  and  nothing  more 
was  said  until  the  jetty  of  the  Inch  was  reached. 
There  the  Chief  and  the  Dominie  were  standing 
together, — the  former  surveying  the  fair  scene 
around  with  the  prideful  satisfaction  of  one  who 
knows  that  all  he  looks  upon  is  his  own — the  latter 
gazing  stolidly  upon  vacancy. 

'•■  "Well,  niece,"  said  Inch  Methglin,  offering  his 
arm  to  Emmeline,  "  I  am  glad  that  you  have  at 
last  taken  my  advice  in  having  one  of  our  people 
to  attend  upon  you  on  your  visits  to  the  school- 
house  :' — for  he  evidently  thought  that  I  had  been 
thus  put  into  requisition  for  the  young  lady's  ser- 
vice. 

"  Dear  me,  how  awkward  I  am !"  murmured 
Emmeline,  as  she  dropped  her  handkerchief,  and 
hastily  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  before  I,  though 
springing  forward,  could  reach  the  spot  where  it 
feU. 

I  saw  that  her  countenance  was  glowing  with 
blushes;  and  it  even  appeared  to  me  that  she 
flung  a  sort  of  half-meaning  look,  of  mingled 
deprecation  and  entreaty,  as  much  as  to  express  a 
hope  or  a  vrish  that  I  would  not  undeceive  3Ir. 
Yennachar  in  respect  to  the  conjecture  that  he 
had  just  expressed.  Doubtless  the  poor  young 
lady's  heart  was  fluttering  to  a  painful  degree; 
and  her  thoughts  were  thrown  into  such  confusion 
that  she  was  not  at  the  instant  the  complete  mis- 
tress of  herself. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,"  continued  her  uncle. 
"  I  have  told  you  over  and  over  again,  Emmeline, 
that  it  does  not  become  the  Chief  of  Inch  Meth- 
glin's  niece — and  who  some  day  will  be  the  Chief 
of  Inch  ilethglin's  wife — to  go  gadding  about  by 
herself,  even  though  on  self-imposed  missions  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  Charity  and  benevolence 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way " 

"  It's  just  that,"  observed  the  Dominie,  as  he 
waddled  along  close  at  the  heels  of  his  patron. 

"And  it's  all  very  well,  too,"  proceeded  Inch 
Methghn,  "  to  visit  the  school-house  and  see  that 
the  matron  does  her  duty——" 


"It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie,  taking  out 
his  snuff-box.  "  And  now  I  bethink  me,  those  are 
the  very  words  I  used  to  my  friend  Baillie  Owl- 
head  of  the  Grallowgate,  Aberdeen,  when   I  was 

staying  with  him 1  forget  when  it  was I 

think  it  must  have  been but  I  can't  remember 

now.     I  shall  know  presently,  and  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"  But  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin's  niece,"  con- 
tinned  ilr.  Yennachar,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
Dominie's  interruption,  "  must  remember  that  she 
is  the  niece  of  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin — and 
soon  to  become  the  wife  of  the  future  Chief  ot  all 
this  princely  domain,"  he  added,  as  he  sicwly 
stopped,  and  with  the  stateliest  air  looked  as 
slowly  all  around  him.  "  She  must  recollect,  I 
say,  that  she  has  menials  and  minions  to  wait 
upon  her ;  and  if  she  do  not  choose  to  be  followed 
by  her  maids,  let  her  be  attended  by  a  footman  or 
a  page." 

"It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie.  "I  told 
my  friend  Saltcoats,  when  he  dined  with  me  at 
Widow  Glenbucket's  in  the  Grass-market,  Edin- 
burgh  it  was  the  same  day,  I  recollect,  that  I 

was  pitched  over  the  head  of  a  pony no,  his 

tail no,  I  recollect  it  must  have  been  his  head, 

because  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  towards  his 

tail 1  forget  how  it  was,  however :  but  I  know 

that  it  did  happen — and  Saltcoats  said What 

was  it  that  he  said  ?  I  shall  recollect  presently." 

"And  therefore,  Emmeline,"  continued  the 
Chief,  speaking  in  his  wonted  loud  pompou3 
manner,  yet  with  a  certain  degree  of  kindness  in 
his  tone,  "'  you  have  done  well — and  I  commend 
you,  my  dear  girl — for  having  bidden  Joseph 
attend  upon  you  on  this  occasion.  Eemember, 
Joseph,"  he  added,  again  stopping,  and  turning 
round  to  look  at  me,  "you  are  always  to  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  attend  upon  your  young 
mistress,  as  you  have  done  this  afternoon." 

Emmeline  also  turned  her  head — but  it  was  not 
in  a  slow  stately  manner — it  was  hurriedly  and 
anxiously:  the  glitter  of  imeasiness  was  in  her 
magnificent  blue  eyes — the  colour  was  coming  and 
vanishing  on  her  cheeks,  like  the  dancing  shadows 
cast  by  the  waving  boughs  which  overhang  a 
sunlit  stream ; — and  once  more  did  it  strike  me 
that  in  the  look  which  she  flung  upon  me,  there 
was  something  of  a  mingled  entreaty  which  her 
feelings  made  her  express  in  spite  of  herself,  but 
the  consciousness  of  which  sent  up  a  ruddier  glow 
to  her  cheeks  the  next  moment. 

"I  shall  always  be  in  readiness,  sir,"  I  an- 
swerered,  "  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  Miss  Ven- 
nachar's  orders." 

The  glimpse  that  I  caxight  of  Emmeline's  van- 
ishing countenance,  as  she  quickly  averted  her 
head  again,  showed  me  that  she  was  ineffably 
relieved  by  this  response  on  my  part :  but  she 
must  doubtless  have  wondered  why  it  was  that  I 
did  not  say  out  boldly  at  once,  that  I  had  not  been 
in  attendance  upon  her. 

"I  have  been  thinking.  Inch  Methglin,"  said 
Dominie  Clackmannan,  who  very  seldom  indeed 
made  a  long  speech — much  less  of  his  own  accord 
initiated  a  subject ;  "  indeed,  I  have  been  thinking 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years — or  it  may  be 
more — perhaps  less — that  if  you  were  to  have  a 
bridge  built  across  the  loch — — " 

"  A  bridge  ?"  ejaculated  the  Chief,  again  stop- 
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ping  short — but  this  time  in  startled  wonderment ; 
and  his  looks  were  bent  with  awful  sternness  upon 
the  Dominie.  "  A  bridge,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Clack- 
mannan ?" 

"  It's  just  that,"  was  the  response :  for  the 
superannuated  pedagogue  was  too  obtuse  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Chief's  ire  was  excited.  "  A  bridge 
would  be  a  very  convenient  thing  :  one  could  come 
and  go  when  one  liked,  and  not  have  all  the  trouble 
88  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  those  boats.     The 

other  day yes,  it   must  have  been  the  other 

day — it  was  when  I  was  crossing  to  post  a  letter  to 
my  friend  Baillie  Owlhead  of  the  Gallowgate, 
Aberdeen,  that  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  all  the 

snuff  into  my  eyes it  must  have  been  my  eyes 

— it   couldn't  have  been  in  my  mouth But  I 

shall  recollect  presently." 

"  A  bridge,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Clackmannan  f" 
repeated  the  Chief,  in  deeper  and  sterner  accents. 
"  And  this  proposition  is  addressed  by  a  Clackman- 
nan of  Clackmannanauchnish  to  the  Chief  of  Inch 
Methglin  ?" 

"  It's  just  that,"  replied  the  Dominie,  still 
utterly  unaware  that  he  was  giving  the  slightest 
offence :  and  he  took  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  A  bridge,  sir,"  observed  the  Chief,  with  the 
air  of  one  whose  very  pride  had  received  an  awful 
shock,  "  would  be  an  innovation  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  Highlands.  The  whole  clan,  sir,  would 
have  a  right  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  author 
of  such  a  tremendous  encroachment.  A  bridge, 
Mr.  Clackmannan  !  As  well  talk  to  me  of  a  balloon  ! 
A  bridge,  sir,  would  do  away  with  some  of  the 
most  time-honoured  appendages  of  the  Inch.  In- 
deed, it  would  cease  to  be  an  Inch !  Take  away 
boats  and  jetties — fling  a  bridge  across — and  it  is 
a  road,  a  veritable  road  which  would  be  thus 
formed !  Where,  then,  sir,  would  be  the  necessity 
for  my  state-barge  and  my  twelve  bargemen  ?" 

"It's  just  that.  Inch  Methglin,"  persisted  the 
stupid  Dominie.  "  You  would  save  all  the  expense 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  remember  I  told 
Widow  Glenbucket  when  I  lodged  with  her  in 
the  Grass-market,  that  if  she  bought  tea  and  butter 
by  the  pound  at  a  time,  instead  of  the  quarter- 

pound 1  think  I  must  have  said  the  pound — 

it  coiJdn't  have  been  the  ounce " 

"  Expense,  Mr.  Clackmannan !"  exclaimed  the 
Chief,  with  an  air  of  Eoyal  scorn :  "  who  cares  for  ' 
the  expense  ?     Not  I,  sir  !"  he  added  disdainfully.  I 
"  The  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin  cares  nothing  for 
expense  !" — and  as  if  he  had  already  condescended  j 
to  argue  the  point  too  far,  he  turned  round,  gave 
his  arm  again  to  his  niece ;  and  with  an  air  as 
stately  as  if  all  Scotland,  instead  of  a  mere  portion 
of  it,  belonged  to  him,  he  walked  on  in  the  grandeur  ' 
of  disdainful  silence  towards  the  castle.  | 

"  And  yet  I  am  thinking  it's  just  the  bridge 
that  will  improve  the  estate,"  resumed  the  Domi- 
nie, whose  skull  was  inaccessible  to  all  the  evidences,  ' 
marked  though  they  were,  of  his  Chief's  annoy-  ! 
ance.     "A    bridge.   Inch   Methglin,   would  have 
saved  me  that  tumble  in  the  loch  I  had  the  other 
day-        fifteen   years   ago  —  when   my   snuff-box  ! 
went  in  first  and  I  went  in  after  it.     But  no — it ' 
couldn't  have    been    the  fault  of  the  ferry-boat  | 
either — because  it  was  right  at  the  other  extremity  I 
of  the  Inch.     It  must  have  been  when  I  was  read-  | 
ing  that  long  letter  from  the  Laird  of  Tintosquash-  I 
dale— —But   I  forget   now — I    shall    remember  ' 


presently.      About    the    bridge,    however,    Inch 
Methglin  ?" 

But  the  Chief  disdained  a  reply ;  and  Dominie 
Clackmannan,  regaling  himself  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  followed  in  stupid  ruminating  silence. 

"Joseph,  you  understand  and  recollect,"  said 
the  Chief,  once  more  turning  round  as  he  reached 
the  steps  of  the  portico,  and  addressing  me  with 
the  stately  air  of  command  which  he  was  wont  to 
adopt, — "you  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
attend  upon  Miss  Vennachar,  as  you  have  done  this 
afternoon." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  I  answered:  and  then,  as  I 
glanced  at  the  young  lady,  I  caught  an  expression 
of  uneasiness  again  flitting  from  her  countenance 
and  being  as  rapidly  succeeded  by  one  of  surprise  : 
for  she  must  have  been  indeed  astonished  at  the 
cool  collected  manner  in  which  I  thus  heard  myself 
spoken  of  as  haying  been  in  attendance  on  her, 
whereas,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  we  had  merely 
crossed  the  ferry  together. 

"But  about  the  bridge,"  said  the  persevering 
Dominie  Clackmannan. 

"  The  bridge,  sir,  shall  never  be  built  across  my 
loch !"  answered  the  Chief  sternly.  "  I  would 
sooner  have  to  swim  across,  and  make  everybody 

about  me  swim  too " 

"  It's  just  that.  Inch  Methglin,  which  you 
couldn't  do  with  me,"  interjected  the  Dominie : 
"  for  I  am  sure  I  should  swim  like — a — a  stone. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  what  I  one  day  said  to 
the  Widow  Glenbucket  when  Sandie  Macwheeble 

was  present " 

But  as  I  was  now  hurrying  round  to  the  back 
of  the  mansion,  I  caught  no  more  of  the  worthy 
Dominie's  anecdote.  I  could  however  have  wa- 
gered my  existence  that  it  was  not  brought  to  a 
finish. 

Several  days  passed ;  and  Miss  Emmeline  did 
not  again  cross  the  ferry.  Tet  the  weather  con- 
tinued beautiful :  but  I  could  easily  fancy  that  the 
poor  young  lady  was  perplexed  how  to  act.  Per- 
haps her  imele  had  never  spoken  so  positively 
before  against  her  going  out  alone ;  and  she  did 
not  dare  disobey  him.  She  confined  her  waits  to 
the  grounds  on  the  Inch ;  and  though  within  a 
circumference  of  three  miles,  she  could  very  well 
have  met  Donald  Stuart  in  some  spot  where  their 
interview  would  have  been  vtnperceived,  yet  during 
a  week  which  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  scene 
last  recorded,  no  such  meeting  took  place.  Some- 
times in  her  rambles  about  the  gardens  and  the 
orchards,  she  was  accompanied  by  Lennox — but 
only  for  a  short  while  at  a  time.  They  had 
been  reared  together  from  their  childhood;  and 
much  as  he  might  love  her,  there  was  no  novelty 
for  him  in  the  society  of  the  charming  girl :  for  I 
am  well  assured  that  though  he  might  have  sense 
enough  to  comprehend  her  mental  gifts  and  ac- 
complishments, he  had  not  sufficient  intellectuality 
on  his  own  part  to  appreciate  or  enjoy  them.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  during  this  week  which  thus 
elapsed,  I  passed  il  iss  Vennachar  in  the  grounds  ; 
and  on  each  occasion  it  struck  me  that  she  looked 
as  if  she  longed  to  speak — as  if  she  had  some 
question  to  put,  but  dared  not  give  utterance  to 
it.  Methought  likewise  that  there  was  a  certain 
air  of  sadness  about  her, — not  however  such  a 
sadness  as  her  uncle  and  cousin  were  likely  to  per- 
ceive— much  less  the  obtuse  old  Dominie, — but  a 


sadness  which  was  neyertheless  visible  to  any  one 
who  understood  what  the  heart's  true  love  was, 
when  cheered  not  by  hope.  And  I  understood- 
it! 

One  afternoon,  at  the  expiration  of  the  week,  I 
was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Miss 
Vennachar  and  the  Chief  were  seated — and  where 
the  Dominie  was  dozing  in  the  recess  of  an  open 
window. 

"  Miss  Vennachar,"  said  the  Chief,  "  has  occa- 
sion to  visit  Methglin ;  and  you  will  proceed  in 
attendance  upon  her.  There  is  a  parcel  of  new 
school-books  which  came  from  Perth  yesterday : 
you  will  take  it  with  you." 

I  bowed  and  retired.  On  inquiry  of  the  in- 
teudant,  I  received  the  parcel  of  school-books — and 
waited  in  the  hall  till  Miss  Vennachar  descended. 
I  followed  her  to  the  ferry  :  we  entered  the  boat ; 
and  in  her  wonted  affable  manner — for  she  had  no 
imdue  pride — she  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  and  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery.  As  I 
answered  her,  methought  she  gazed  upon  me  with 
that  same  kind  of  half-inclination  to  put  some 
question  which  I  had  before  noticed  when  I  occa- 
sionally met  her  in  the  grounds  :  but  if  so,  the 
question  itself  died  unspoken  upon  her  lips.  That 
she  was  uneasy  and  restless — sad  almost  to  down- 
right unhappiness — I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing :  but  then  I  knew  her  secret — and  this  afforded 
a  clue  to  that  interpretation  of  her  looks  which 
could  not  have  been  so  read  without  that  know- 
ledge. 

We  landed — we  passed  on  towards  the  village,  I 
following  at  a  proper  distance  with  the  parcel  of 
books  under  my  arm.  I  looked  back,  and  beheld 
another  boat  crossing  from  the  Inch :  I  recognised 
in  it  the  person  of  the  handsome  young  preceptor. 
Emmeline  also  glanced  back,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection too :  but  her  countenance  was  quickly 
averted  again — and  her  pace  was  hurried,  as  if  in 
nervous  trepidation.  Poor  girl !  I  could  well  un- 
derstand what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  If  she 
had  been  alone  she  could  have  met  her  lover  :  but 
she  was  followed  by  one  of  whom  perhaps  she  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  disembarrass  herself,  even 
if  she  would  condescend  to  make  the  attempt. 

We  nearod  the  school-house :  one  of  the  girls, 
who  was  hurrying  thither  at  the  moment,  received 
the  books  from  me,  and  hastened  on  in  advance. 
Then,  with  a  proper  salutation,  and  with  a  voice  as 
calm  as  my  looks,  I  said,  '•  If  you  please,  Miss,  at 
what  hour  is  it  your  conunand  that  I  should  be  at 
the  ferry-house  to  attend  you  in  the  boat  i" 

Emmeline  could  not  conceal  her  amazement  at 
being  thus  addressed;  and  the  colour  mantled 
vividly  upon  her  cheeks — for  it  must  have  naturally 
struck  her  at  the  moment  that  I  knew  she  had  a 
reason  for  wishing  to  be  disembarrassed  of  me. 
Then  she  turned  as  suddenly  pale,  and  trembled 
visibly. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  this  question,  Joseph  F" 
she  inquired,  in  a  voice  which  quivered  as  did  her 
frame, 

"  Simply,  Miss,"  was  my  response,  given  vri th 
every  appearance  of  unsuspicious  frankness,  '"'  be- 
cause I  thought  that  you  might  possibly  have  some 
visits  to  pay  to  sick  or  poor  people ;  and  of  course 
you  would  in  that  case  dispense  with  my  services 
for  the  time  being." 

She  looked  at  me  very  hard  for  a  few  moments, 


with  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  ;  and  then  with  a  visi- 
ble effort,  she  said,  "  The  other  day,  Joseph— when 
Mr.  Vennachar  spoke  to  you  so  positively,  and 
three  or  four  times  too,  about  having  been  bidden 
to  attend  upon  me  on  that  particular  occasion — 

how  was  it" then   she  hesitated  and  blushed 

"  how  was  it  that  you  did  not  say  you  had 

not  been  in  attendance  on  me  ?" 

"Because,  Miss,"  was  my  prompt  answer,  "I 
saw  that  Inch  Methglin  wished  it  to  be  as  he  sup- 
posed it ;  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  tell  him  the 
contrary." 

Again  she  surveyed  me  attentively  for  a  few 
moments — again  blushed  and  trembled,  perhaps 
with  a  half-suspicion  that  I  was  not  exactly  sin- 
cere, or  at  least  truthful  in  my  replies  to  her. 
Then,  with  the  sudden  resumption  of  a  becoming 
maidenly  dignity,  Emmeline  Vennachar  said,  "  Yes 
— I  can  dispense  with  your  attendance  for  one 
hour.     You  can  then  be  at  the  boat-house." 

I  bowed,  and  sauntered  away  as  if  with  a  listless 
indifferent  air;  and  Miss  Vennachar  entered  the 
school-house.  I  was  careful  to  take  quite  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  of  the  lane  which  I 
knew  to  be  the  trysting-place  of  the  lovers :  for  it 
was  by  no  means  my  purpose  to  act  as  the  spy 
upon  their  proceedings.  I  retraced  my  way 
through  the  village,  towards  the  ioch,  along  the 
shore  of  which  I  rambled  for  about  a  mile ;  and 
then  turning  back,  bent  my  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  boat-house.  But  some  one  was  hurrying 
rapidly  along  from  that  point;  and  as  he  drew 
neai'er,  I  recognised  Lennox  Vennachar. 

"Ah,  Joseph!"  he  exclaimed:  "where  is  my 
cousin  ?  where  is  Miss  Vennachar  ?" 

'■  At  the  school-liouse,  sir,"  I  responded  boldly, 
though  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  was 
elsewhere  with  the  object  of  her  love. 

'•'  Then  hurry  you  thither,"  cried  Lennox,  "  and 
tcU  Miss  Vennachar  that  numerous  friends  have 

just  arrived  at  the  Castle "So,  never  mind  !     I 

can  go  quicker  than  you !" 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Lennox  sped  onward  to  the 
village  ;  and  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  irresolute 
how  to  act.  To  lly  to  the  lane  and  seek  Emmeline 
there,  would  be  at  once  to  prove  to  herself  and 
Mr.  Stuart  that  I  was  aware  of  their  secret  meet- 
ings in  that  spot ;  and  they  might  possibly  take 
me  to  be  an  impertinent  spy.  But  to  leave  them 
there  with  the  chance  of  being  discovered  by 
Lennox,  if  he  should  speed  in  search  of  his  cousin, 
was  equally  impossible.  I  knew  not  how  to  act; 
and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  hurry  after 
Lennox  into  the  village,  and  thus  be  better  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  which  should  arise,  and 
in  which  I  could  make  myself  useful  to  the  c-ause 
of  the  lovers.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  school- 
house,  Lennox  was  issuing  forth  ;  and  in  a  hasty 
manner — though  evidently  without  the  slightest 
■suspicion  that  anything  particular  was  going  on 
in  respect  to  his  cousin — he  exclaimed,  "  Miss 
Vennachar  is  not  here,  Joseph !  She  only  re- 
mained a  few  minutes,  and  left  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  I  know,  sir,"  was  my  answer,  "  that  jMiss 
Vennachar  had  some  poor  people  to  visit;  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  was  waiting  about  imtil  Miss 
Vennachar  was  ready  to  return  home." 

"How  provoking!"  exclaimed  Lennox;  "and 
the  Castle  full  of  guests !     But  here  she  comes  i" 
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And  true  enougli,  Emmeline  was  at  the  moment 
emerging  from  the  lane  at  a  little  distance.  Oh, 
how  I  trembled  lest  Mr.  Stuart  should  be  near  at 
hand ! — for  Lennox  immediately  flew  towards  her, 
— I  waiting  till  they  came_up.  She  took  his  arm ; 
and  though  I  did  not  hear  what  were  the  first 
words  ho  uttered,  yet  as  they  advanced  quickly, 
I  caught  the  latter  part  of  what  he  was  saying. 

"The  Graliams  and  the  Campbells — everyone 
of  them — thirteen  or  fourteen  in  aU !  How  pro- 
voking that  you  should  have  been  absent  just  at 
that  time!  But  where  have  you  been  up  that 
lane  ?  It's  a  couple  of  miles  to  any  house  in  that 
direction 

"  The  Grahams  and  the  Campbells  did  you 
say?"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  in  a  visible  flutter 
and  trepidation,  the  reason  of  which  I  could  full 
well  conjecture,  but  which  her  cousin  doubtless 
attributed  to  the  excitement  produced  by  his  an- 
nouncements :  at  the  same  time  she  threw  a  quick 
look  upon  me — a  look  that  segftied  to  imply  that 
she  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  understand  my 
own  conduct. 

"  Yes — the  Grahams  and  Campbells,"  exclaimed 
Lennox  ;  '•'  and  as  I  just  told  you,  Joseph  said  that 
you  had  a  number  of  calls  to  make  after  you  left 
the  school-house,  so  I  really  began  to  be  afraid 
that  I  might  not  speedily  fall  in  with  you.  But 
where  have  you  been,  Emmeline  dear  ?" 

'•■  The  Grahams  and  the  Campbells  !"  she  ejacu- 
lated, evading  as  much  as  possible  the  question  he 
had  twice  put.  "  I  hope  my  uncle  is  not  an- 
noyed  But  no,  he  cannot  be,  when  I  reflect : 

for  it  was  by  his  express  wish  that  I  came  to  the 
school-house  this  afternoon." 

The  cousins  continued  discoursing  during  the 
rapid  walk  to  the  boat-house, — I  following  at  a 
short  distance ;  and  though  Lennox  repeated  his 
question  three  or  four  times  more,  as  to  where 
Emmeline  had  been,  she  avoided  any  definite  re- 
sponse. I  understood  her  well :  she  would  not 
condescend  to  a  downright  falsehood — and  she 
could  not  possibly  tell  the  precise  truth.  The 
ferryman's  house  was  reached ;  and  when  Lennox 
had  handed  his  cousin  into  a  boat — I  still  re- 
maining in  attendance  upon  them,  and  therefore 
accompanying  them — he  again  said,  "  But  where 
had  you  been,  Emmeline  ?  I  have  asked  you  a 
dozen  times,  and  you  have  not  yet  told  me." 

'■  I  took  a  walk,  Lennox,"  she  replied,  dropping 
her  handkerchief,  and  hastily  stooping  to  pick  it 
up  again — a  very  favourite  expedient  with  young 
ladies  who  are  not  only  in  love,  but  also  in  a 
dilemma. 

"  Then  how  was  it,  sirrah,"  exclaimed  my  young 
master,  turning  haughtily  and  angrily  round  to  me, 
"  that  you  were  not  in  attendance  upon  Miss 
Vennachar  ?  I  imderstood  from  the  Chief  that 
you  received  the  most  positive  orders  to  attend 
upon  Miss  Vennachar." 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  was  my  prompt  answer,  given 
with  an  air  of  frank  contrition,  "  that  I  loitered 
at  a  shop-window— and  losing  sight  of  Miss  Ven- 
nachar, knew  not  in  which  direction " 

"  Enough,  sirrah  !"  iaterrupted  Lennox,  sternly. 
"Take  care  that  this  does  not  happen  again — or 
eke  you  may  pay  dear  for  your  loiterings.  The 
next  time  you  choose  to  lounge  at  a  shop-window 
and  commit  such  gross,  culpable,  almost  insiilting 
negligence,  you  shall  be  at  once  discharged." 


"Eeally,  Lennox,"  said  Emmeline,  who  had 
flung  a  look  of  bewildered  amazement  upon  me — 
for  less  than  ever  was  it  possible  for  the  young 
lady  to  imderstand  my  conduct  in  thus  thrusting  my- 
self forward  as  a  scapegoat  to  relieve  her  from  the 
embarrassment  into  which  her  cousin's  questions 
had  thrown  her  :  but  stiU  blended  with  that  look, 
there  was  an  expression  of  thankfulness,  as  if  she 
were  smitten  with  the  conviction  that  she  had 
something  to  thank  me  for,  though  she  scarcely 
knew  why  or  what, — "  really,  Lennox,  you  are  too 
severe  upon  poor  Joseph " 

"  Severe,  Emmeline  r"  he  interrupted  her,  in  a 
tone  of  haughty  surprise :  "  severe  with  a  menial 
who  disobeys  orders  ?" — and  then  he  made  an  im- 
perious sign,  as  if  it  were  stretching  condescen- 
sion much  too  far  to  speak  another  word  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Inch  was  reached;  and  the  two  cousins 
hastened  on  to  the  castle,  I  following  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  When  the  steps  of  the  portico  were 
gained.  Miss  Vennachar  glanced  towards  me  in  a 
manner  which  expressed  thanks, — it  might  be  for 
having  merely  attended  upon  her — it  might  be  on 
account  of  that  something  for  which  she  possibly 
felt  she  had  to  thank  me  without  being  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  motives  of  my  conduct. 

The  castle  was  again  crowded  with  guests  ;  and 
for  several  days  there  was  no  renewal  of  Miss  Em- 
meline's  visits  to  the  village  school-house.  The 
time  was  passed  in  gaieties  of  all  descriptions — 
riding-parties,  fishing-parties,  and  boating-parties 
• — sumptuous  banquets,  and  balls  in  the  evening. 
Additional  visitors  came ;  and  at  one  time  there 
was  not  less  than  two  dozen  guests  beneath  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin. 
All  these  families  were  accompanied  by  domestics 
of  their  own ;  and  thus  we  were  as  gay  and  lively 
in  the  servants'  hall  as  the  company  were  in  the 
oak-panelled  banquetiug  hall  or  the  gilded  draw- 
ing rooms.  At  length  the  guests  began  to  take 
their  departure ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
night there  was  a  lull  once  more  at  Inch  Meth- 
gUn.  I  should  observe  that  for  the  first  few  days 
after  the  scene  in  the  boat,  Mr.  Lennox  was 
haughtily  distant  and  sternly  frigid  in  his  de- 
meanour towards  me,  • — uttering  his  commands 
with  the  air  of  one  who  exercised  empire  over  a 
slave ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  I  had  provoked  his  resent- 
ment— or  rather  had  chosen  to  make  myself  a 
scapegoat — I  should  have  given  notice  to  leave 
my  situation.  But  I  was  anxious,  for  the  lovers' 
sake,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  fixing  his  recollections 
upon  the  incidents  of  that  afternoon ;  and  as  he 
was  naturally  generous — though  his  feelings  were 
warped  by  pride  and  by  the  habit  of  command 
— his  sternness  towards  me  gradually  wore  off. 
Besides,  I  was  in  all  other  respects  well  pleased 
with  my  place :  I  was  anxious,  too,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  a  love  affair,  in  which  I  had  become 
more  or  less  an  assisting  party ;  and  it  also  was  in 
my  thoughts  that  eventualities  might  arise  in 
which  I  could  possibly  render  still  farther  suc- 
cour. I  had  conceived  a  veritable  attachment  for 
Donald  Stuart :  every  time  he  saw  me,  he  spoke 
with  the  greatest  kiiidness ;  and  since  the  last- 
mentioned  affair  at  the  village,  it  had  struck  me 
that  he  also  in  his  turn  longed  to  ask<iue  some 
question — but  that  he  dared  not  put  it. 
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the  sounds  of  our  footsteps.  Mr.  DuncansbT's 
countenance  wore  an  air  of  sadness  as  we  paced 
alone ;  and  my  spirits  caught  the  same  infection. 
I  was  glad  when  the  survey  was  over  :  for  it  was 
mournful  to  a  degree  to  have  to  call  upon  the 
imagination  to  furnish  those  vast  State-rooms, 
when  the  bare  walls  and  the  blackened  floors  dis- 
played the  chilling  reality  of  utter  nakedness.  I 
sighed  audibly;  and  llr.  Duncansby  bent  upon 
me  a  look  which  was  as  much  as  to  imply  that  ho 
understood  my  feelings  and  gave  me  credit  for 
them :  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  his  good- 
natured  disposition,  he  seized  my  hand — pressed  it 
hard — and  muttered  in  an  under-tone,  "  I  would 
freely  renounce  all  my  own  costs,  if  you  and  I  could 
but  drink  a  bumper  together  within  these  walls,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
in  triirmph  to  his  home !" 

My  own  countenance  expressed  how  sincerely  I 
wished  that  such  indeed  might  be  the  case;  and 
this  little  incident,  displaying  so  much  true  feeling 
on  the  worthy  lawyer's  part,  increased  my  admi- 
ration for  his  honest  and  generous  character.  He 
was  one  of  l^ature's  rough  diamonds  that  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  coarseness  of  the  exterior  : 
the  value  was  all  within. 

We  made  our  way  across  a  spacious  court-yard, 
encumbered  with  weeds,  back  to  the  great  hall  of 
the  building ;  and  there  Mr.  Duncansby  requested 
me  to  amuse  myself  by  walking  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  premises  for  half-an-hour, 
as  he  had  some  little  business  to  transact  with  the 
old  guardian  of  the  place.  I  did  as  he  desired ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  interval,  he  rejoined 
me.  As  we  retraced  our  way  to  the  village,  I 
said,  ""Was  there  not  an  account  in  a  Perth  news- 
paper of  the  visit  of  the  mortgagees  to  this  place, 
— that  visit  of  which  you  spoke  to  me  last  evening  ? 
and  was  it  not  coupled  with  a  declaration  that  they 
were  confident  in  the  success  of  the  lawsuit  ?" 

"  Grod  bless  you,  young  gentleman !"  exclaimed 
Duncansby,  "  they  have  no  more  certitude  on  the 
subject  than  I  have.  Of  course  every  one  having 
a  lawsuit,  gives  out  that  he  is  confident  of  success  : 
but  the  issue  is  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  foresight." 

"  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  this,"  was 
my  next  observation.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  the 
question  last  night ;  but  I  feared  that  you  would 
think  me  impertinent  or  inquisitive." 

"  Impertinent  and  inquisitive  ?"  ejaculated  the 
lawyer.  "  No — that  is  impossible  !  I  know  that 
you  entertain  the  most  generous  sympathies  in 
this  matter.  Think  you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  that  I  did 
not  ere  now  observe  a  tear  standing  on  your  eye- 
lash, as  we  threaded  those  vast  empty  rooms,  the 
very  atmosphere  of  which  went  cold  to  the  heart 
even  while  the  sun  was  glowing  in  summer-heat 
out  of  doors  ?  I  have  every  confidence  in  you, 
little  though  we  are  acquainted  with  each  other : 
nor  have  I  forgotten  what  you  said  yesterday,  that 
even  while  the  guest  of  Inch  Methglia,  you  never 
suffered  yourself  to  be  swayed  by  the  bias  of  his 
animosity  in  respect  to  your  own  hopes  and  sym- 
pathies." 

"  Solemnly  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, with  much  emotion,  ''  that  though  an 
utter  stranger  to  Su"  Alexander  Carrondale,  and 
never  having  seen  him  in  all  my  life — at  least  to 
my  knowledge " 


"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  lawyer  drily.  "  Always 
qualify  your  expressions  in  that  manner  :  it's 
safer  and  more  prudent.     But  go  on." 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,"  I  continued,  '•  that 
from  all  you  have  told  me  it  would  afford  mo 
infinite  satisfaction  to  hear  of  Sir  Alexander's 
success." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Duncansby 
warmly.  "  Ah,  I  recollect !"  he  added  as  a  thought 
evidently  flashed  to  his  mind :  "  you  might  have 
imagined  last  evening  that  there  was  a  certain 
want  of  confidence  on  my  part,  because,  as  I  re-"" 
member  now,  I  stopped  suddenly  short  when  on 
the  point  of  saying  something.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  was.  You  will  call  to  mind  that  I  was 
explaining  my  motive  for  visiting  Carrondale  from 
time  to  time  ?  One  was  to  give  instructions  to 
the  old  couple  up  yonder ;  and  the  other,"  added 
Duncansby,  with  a  mysterious  look  and  measured 
utterance,  "  to  meet  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
himself!" 

"  What  ?"  I  exclaimed :  "  he  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood !" 

"He  is  not  a  hundred  miles  hence,"  rejoined 
Duncansby ;  "  and  now  and  then,  according  to 
previously-made  appointments  on  my  part,  by 
means  of  letters,  he  meets  me  at  the  village- 
inn." 

"  And  yet  methought,"  I  observed,  "  that  when 
we  travelled  together " 

"  I  told  you,"  interrupted  Duncansby,  "  that  I 
was  the  only  man  in  the  universe  who  knew  where 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  was.  And  that  is  true. 
Did  I  not  also  tell  you  that  he  was  in  the  world 
under  a  feigned  name — and  that  never  will  he 
resume  his  proper  one,  unless  it  be  at  the  same 
time  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  ? 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  he  was  but  a  child 
when  his  father  died,  and  when  the  property  was 
thrown  into  the  law-coiurts.  He  was  too  young 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  home  from  which  stranger 
hands  bore  him  away.  No  :  not  stranger  hands — 
the  hands  of  friends ;  but  still  not  the  hands  of 
relatives — for  all  those  deserted  the  poor  orphan 
when  it  was  beUeved  that  the  family  estate  was 
passing  away  from  him  for  ever.  Tears  and  years 
elapsed  ere  he  revisited  this  part  of  the  country : 
he  had  then  grown  up  to  manhood.  Think  you, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  single  soul  here  who 
could  recognise  in  the  individual  bearing  a  humble 
name,  the  possessor  of  the  Baronetcy  of  Carron- 
dale— and,  I  hope,  soon  to  be  the  possessor  of  the 
princely  domain  likewise  ?  He  comes  as  a  stranger 
to  the  village-inn :  he  goes  away  as  a  stranger ; 
and  the  inmates  of  the  house  know  not  who  has 
been  beneath  their  roof.  This  secret  I  have  told 
you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  as  a  hiunble  tribute  of  my  con- 
fidence, in  return  for  the  noble  sympathies  which 
you  have  displayed  on  behalf  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale." 

I  thanked  the  worthy  lawyer  for  his  kindness ; 
and  the  conversation  ceased — for  the  village-inn 
was  now  reached.  Some  hours  had  been  passed 
in  the  visit  to  the  Castle ;  and  an  early  dinner  had 
been  ordered,  as  3klr.  Duncansby  was  to  take  his 
departure  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  more  of  any 
consequence  ensued  between  us.  I  have  already 
said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  talking  himself,  to 
think  of  putting  inquisitive  questions  to  me ;  and 
he  therefore  did  not  ask   whether  I  had  come 
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direct  iTom  Inch  Mcthglin,  or  whether  I  had  been 
clsowliere — nor  why  I  entered  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  village— nor  whither  I  was  going  when  I 
should  leave.  He  however  pressingly  renewed  his 
invitation  for  rae  to  visit  him  in  Edinburgh  if 
I  took  that  city  in  my  way  on  my  presumed 
return  to  England;  and  his  chaise  being  ordered, 
we  separated. 

On  the  following  morning  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  set  out  on  my  return  to  Inch  Methglin, — 
which  I  reached  at  about  noon.  I  inquired  where 
the  Chief  was ;  and  was  informed  that  some  guests 
having  arrived,  there  was  a  boating-party  on  the 
lake.  Ilaving  put  off  my  plain  clothes  and  re- 
sumed my  livery,  I  bent  my  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  jetty, — on  reaching  which,  I  observed  two 
boats  at  a  little  distance  upon  the  loch.  The 
Chief,  Mr.  Lennox,  and  half-a-dozen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  in  one :  Miss  Emmeline,  the  two 
boys  (Ivor  and  Lochiel),  and  four  or  five  more  guests 
were  in  the  other.  The  gentlemen  were  rowing 
in  both  boats, — it  being  entirely  a  pleasure-trip, 
and  the  Chief's  bargemen  being  accordingly  dis- 
pensed with.  Dominie  Clackmannan,  who  did  not 
much  admire  water-parties,  was  basking  upon  a 
bench  at  a  little  distance  from  the  jetty — and 
probably  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  anecdote  which  he  had  left  imfinished. 

As  I  stood  near  the  jetty,  contemplating  the 
gay  scene, — the  sun  shining  brightly  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  and  the  boats  shooting  rapidly 
along  in  a  race  with  each  other, — I  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  who  said  to  me  in  his  usual  kind 
manner,  "  My  young  pupils  are  taking  a  holiday ; 
and  I  am  therefore  idle.  You  have  been  absent, 
have  you  not  P — for  I  missed  you  yesterday  and 
the  day  before." 

"  I  have  been,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  on  a  little 
business  for  the  Chief:" — but  I  did  not  choose  to 
say  what  it  was;  for  I  naturally  concluded  that 
Inch  Methglin  had  intended  my  mission  to  be 
altogether  a  private  one.  Besides,  I  knew  quite 
enough  of  JVIr.  Stuart  to  be  well  aware  that  his 
own  nature  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Carrondale  being  made  the  object  of 
espial  and  prying  inquisitiveness,  as  well  as  of 
selfish  views,  on  my  master's  part. 

"My  young  pupils  ply  their  oars  vigorously," 
observed  Donald  Stuart:  for  the  two  boys  were 
both  rowing.  "  They  are  fine  fellows  for  their 
age.  Ivor  is  but  little  past  twelve,  and  Lochiel 
but  a  few  months  more  than  ten." 

"  You  take  pride  in  them,  sir,"  I  remarked. 
"  They  are  intelligent — and  they  are  attached  to 
me,"  said  Mr.  Stuart.  "  But  see  !  the  race  is  ended ! 
The  boat  in  which  my  young  pupils  are,  has  won 
it ! — and  now  they  will  be  returning  to  the  jetty." 
This  was  the  case :  the  boats  were  putting 
about — and  that  which  contained  the  Chief  being 
nearest  to  the  shore,  reached  the  jetty  first.  The 
other  came  more  slowly  along  :  for  the  rowers, 
having  beaten  their  antagonists,  were  now  taking 
their  ease.  The  Chief,  Mr.  Lennox,  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  with  them,  re- 
mained on  the  jetty  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
occupants  of  the  other  boat.  This  latter  was  near 
the  end  of  the  jetty,  when  Ivor  and  Lochiel,  in 
boyish  play,  each  gave  three  or  four  such  sudden 
and  vigorous  pulls,  that  the  impulse  sent  the  boat 
violently   against   one   of  the   piles.     The  ladies, 


affrighted  by  the  shock,  screamed  out  and  started 
up  ; — and  the  next  instant  the  boat  upset. 

Emmeline,  the  Chief's  two  sons,  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  in  that  boat,  were  in  a 
moment  immersed  in  the  deep  water.  Cries  of 
horror  and  alarm  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  who 
beheld  this  scene ;  and  quick  as  lightning  Donald 
Stuart  sprang  from  my  side  and  plunged  into  the 
lake.  The  next  instant  I  followed  his  example  : 
for  I  was  a  good  swimmer.  Lennox  and  another 
gentleman  leaped  do\vn  from  the  jetty — while  the 
Chief  was  crying  out  in  tones  of  wild  anguish, 
"  iMy  sons  !    my   boys !    my   dearest   boys !     My 

niece Save  them !  save  them !" 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  terrific  excitement  which  prevailed  at 
that  spot.  Upon  the  jetty,  Inch  Methglin  was 
raving  for  those  who  were  dear  to  him:  the  ladies 
who  were  with  him,  were  screaming  in  affright, — 
the  gentlemen  doing  their  best  to  tranquillize 
them.  Under  and  around  the  jetty,  which  pro- 
jected about  thirty  yards  into  the  loch,  and  where 
the  water  was  exceedingly  deep,  there  were  splash- 
ings  and  strugglings,  as  if  so  many  enormous  fish 
were  rolling  and  disporting  there  : — but  there  were 
cries  and  screams  too,  that  thrilled  up  from  the 
water,  mingling  with  those  that  rang  forth  from 
the  platform  of  the  pier  itself. 

Lennox  quickly  bore  one  of  the  immersed  ladies 
to  the  bank  :  the  next  instant  he  was  followed  by 
Donald  Stuart,  sustaining  the  inanimate  form  of 
his  own  well-beloved  Emmeline ; — while  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  rescue  Ivor  from  a  watery 
grave.  In  quick  succession  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  upset,  drew  forth  the  ladies.  It  was 
all  the  work  of  comparatively  a  few  instants :  but 
as  the  Chief,  from  the  platform  of  the  jetty, 
glanced  his  quick  anxious  eye  over  the  rescued 
ones  as  they  were  borne  upon  the  bank,  he  beheld 
not  his  yoxmger  son;  and  the  rending  cry  of 
anguish  went  forth  from  his  lips — "  Lochiel,  my 
darling  Lochiel !  where  is  he  ?" — then  the  next 
instant  the  maddened  father  himself  plunged  into 
the  loch. 

But  the  Chief  could  not  swim:  this  his  son 
Lennox  knew — and  he  dashed  in  to  the  rescue  of 
his  father.  Another  also  dashed  in :  this  was 
Donald  Stuart — and  in  every  direction  did  he  dive 
down  for  the  missing  boy.  The  father  was  borne 
to  the  bank  in  an  almost  exhausted,  state  by 
Lennox  :  but  instantaneously  recovering  "himself, 
he  would  have  plunged  in  again,  had  not  his  son 
held  him  back. 

"  Let  me  go,  Lennox — let  me  go — I  command 
you !"  cried  the  Chief,  in  accents  of  wildest  afflic- 
tion. "  My  darling  Lochiel — my  last-born  is  lost 
to  me !  Oh,  save  him !  save  him  !  I  take  God 
to  vritness  there  is  no  boon  his  deliverer  could  ask, 
that  I  would  not  bestow !" — and  the  proud,  strong 
man  wrung  his  hands  in  bitterest  anguish,  as 
Lennox,  with  his  arms  thrown  around  his  waist, 
forcibly  detained  him  on  the  bank. 

"  He  is  saved !"  cried  forth  several  voices  from 
the  platform  of  the  jetty :  and  the  next  instant 
the  gallant  Donald  Stuart  was  seen  swimming 
round  the  extremity  of  the  piles,  sustaining 
Lochiel's  head  above  the  water. 

"  He  is  dead !  he  is  no  more !"  cried  Inch 
Methglin,  a  fresh  terror  swiftly  succeeding  the 
former  one. 
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CHAPTEE     XLIII. 

CAEE0KDALI3. 

ilouKTED  on  a  quiofc,  sure-footed,  but  tolerably 
fleet  steeil,  I  threaded  the  road  formed  by  the 
isthmus,  reached  the  main  land,  and  then  con- 
tinued my  way  alonj^  the  shore  of  the  loch.     A 

ride  of  three  miles  brought  me  to  the  extremity,  i  cansby.     Yes — there  was  the  worthy  lawyer,  with 
round  which  I  turned ;  and   then,  after   skirting  :  his  round  good-natured  face  expanding  into  a  smile 
the  other  shore  for  a  little   space,  struck  off  into    of  pleasure  at  this  unexpected  meeting, 
a  path  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  village  to 
which  I  was  bound. 


the  main  road,  and  made  a  half-circuit  so  us  to 
enter  Carrondale  by  another  direction  than  that 
from  Inch  Methglin :  for  inasmuch  as  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  play  the  spy,  I  was  on  the  other 
hand  anxious  to  avoid  being  taken  for  one.  But 
as  I  alighted  from  my  horse  at  the  door  of  the 
Carrondale  Arms,  the  joyous  sounds  of  a  well- 
recollected  voice  fell  upon  my  ears ;  and  the  next 
instant  my  hand  was  firmly  grasped  by  Mr.  Dun- 


••'  All,  my  yoimg  fellow-traveller !"  he  exclaimed ; 

"  still  in  the  Highlands  ?     Wot  tired  of  your  visit 

I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  singular  that  I  \  yet  ?     But  how  long  are  you   going   to   stay  ia 

who  had  become  so  much  interested  in  the  law-  !  these  parts  ?     A  day  or  two — eh  ?     I  am  rejoiced 

Buit  between  the   mortgagees  and  Sir  Alexander  j  to  hear  it.     I  only  arrived  from  Edinburgh    an 

Caj:rondale,  should  have  been  selected  by  the  Chief  j  hour  back.     There's  a  fowl  roasting  at  the  lire — 


of  Inch  Metliglin  for  this  particular  mission.  He, 
however,  was  very  far  from  suspecting  that  my 
sympathies  were  altogether  with  the  nnfortunate 
Baronet,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  outrageous 
claims  of  the  usurers.  It  was  nevertheless  a 
strange  coincidence  that  he  should  have  thus 
chosen  me  as  his  spy  on  the  present  occasion :  for 
as  a  spy,  and  nothing  less,  had  he  sought  to  employ 
mo.  1  rather  wondered  that  his  lofty  pride  should 
have  stooped  to  an  act  which  savoured  of  mean- 
ness, and  at  least  showed  how  eager  he  was  to 
avail  himself  of  the  hoped-for  discomfiture  of  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale  in  order  to  grasp  a  portion 
of  this  Baronet's  estates  :  but  then  I  reflected  that 
the  natural  magnanimity  of  the  human  mind — in 
which  quality  Inch  Methglin  was  by  no  means 
deficient — loses  itself  amidst  the  rancours  of  a  tra- 
ditional animosity.  I  need  scarcely  inform  the 
reader  that  though  I  had  not  dared  exhibit  any 
repugnance  to  imdcrtaking  my  present  mission — 
much  less  refuse  it  altogether — my  mind  was  never- 
theless made  up  to  abstain  from  prying  unduly  or 
impertinently  into  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale's 
affairs — and  at  all  events  to  report  on  my  return 
to  Inch  Methglin  nothing  that  I  might  happen  to 
learn,  if  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
ah-eady  too  unfortfmate  Baronet.  As  for  the 
jom-ney  itself,  I  was  pleased  with  it ;  and  being  so 
much  interested  in  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale's 
affairs,  I  natm-ally  felt  an  inclination  to  visit  the 
abode  of  his  ancestors,  and  which  I  fervently 
hoped  might  be  likewise  soon  his  own  once  more. 
My  spirits  were  nevertheless  somewhat  damped 
on  his  account,  by  the  intelligence  W'hich  had 
reached  me  to  the  effect  that  the  mortgagees  were 
so  confident  in  the  success  of  their  suit  as  to  be 
already  planning  and  arranging  amongst  them- 
selves what  they  were  to  do  with  the  property 
when  it  should  fall  into  their  hands. 

Dressed  in  my  plain  clothes — mounted  on  the 


and  that  with  a  bit  of  ham  and  a  dish  of  coUops 
will  be  on  the  table  in  a  few  minutes.  You 
hav'n't  dined  ?  No.  That's  capital ! — -we  will 
dine  together." 

Having  thus  rattled  on,  Mr.  Puncansby  led  the 
way  into  the  little  inn-parlour,  which  was  more 
comfortable  than  the  wretchedness  of  the  exterior 
of  the  Carrondale  Arms  could  possibly  have  given 
promise  of.  The  p)ace,  though  humble  and  half 
ruined,  was  neyertlielcss  as  cleanly  as  under  such 
circumstances  it  could  be :  ^  clean  white  napkin 
was  spread  upon  the  table — an  additional  knife 
and  fork  were  promptly  laid — aijd  soon  afterwards 
dinner  Fas  served  up.  IVIy  ride  had  given  me  a 
keen  appetite ;  and  I  assisted  Mr.  Duncansby  in 
doing  justic^  to  the  fare. 

"  But  what  is  it  that  brings  you  to  Carron- 
dale ?"  he  asked  for  the  third  or  foip-th  time,  I 
having  not  known  what  response  to  give.  "  Ah, 
I  recollect !  you  took  a  vei-y  great  interest  in  the 
lawsuit — and  that  made  me  take  a  liking  to  you. 
I  knew  it  was  something  of  the  sort :  so  you 
are  doubtless  come  to  have  a  view  of  the  dis- 
trict ?" 

"  That  is  my  object,"  I  answered.  "  But  how 
goes  on  the  lawsuit  ?" 

"  Grod  bless  you,  young  gentleman,"  replied 
Mr.  Duncansby,  "  law  is  so  imcertain  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  direct  opinion.  But  you 
know  what  I  told  you  a  short  time  back: — if  I 
did  not  entertain  a  strong  hope,  I  do  not  think 
that  all  my  friendship  for  Sir  Alexander  Carron- 
dale would  have  induced  me  to  risk  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds  in  costs.  The  suit  comes  on 
again  before  Clu'istmas ;  and  one  thing  is  certain 
— but  only  one  thing — which  is  that  judgment 
%vill  at  length  be  finally  given." 

"  And  therefore,  one  way  or  another,"  I  ob- 
served, "  the  matter  must  be  decided." 

"It's  just  that,"    answered  Duncansby.     "By 


comfortable-going  steed  which  the  head  groom  bad  I  the  way,  you  were  going  to  Inch  lilethglin  when 


selected  for  me  on  account  of  its  quietness — and 
provided  with  a  small  parcel  containing  a  change 
of  linen  and  other  toilet-necessaries — I  pursued 
my  way.  It  was  the  beginning  of  June — the 
weather  was  beautiful,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being 
moderated  by  a  breeze  which  blew  refreshingly 
from  the  mountains.  After  about  a  tlu-ee  hoiirs' 
ride.  Inch  Methglin  being  nearly  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Carrondale,  I  learnt  from  a  shepherd 
tending  a  flock,  that  I  was  within  a  short  distance 
of  my   destination.      I  thereupon,  diverged  from 


you  and  I  were  fellow-travellers.  I  suppose  you 
heard  a  great  deal  there  about  the  long  standing 
feud  between  that  family  and  the  Carrondales  P" 

"  I  certainly  did  hear  somewhat  upon  the  topic," 
I  answered :  "  but  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby, that  though  I  was  tolerably  careful  not  to 
give  offence  on  the  one  hand,  my  hopes  and  sym- 
pathies received  no  diminution  on  the  other." 

"Well  spoken,  young  gentleman!"  said  the 
lawyer.  "  I  knew  you  were  right-minded  and 
straightforward,  when  we  travelled  together.     But 


now  I  bcthiuk  mo,  I  really  do  not  recollect  your 
name— even  if  I  knew  it  at  all  at  the  time." 

"  Joseph  Wilmot,"  I  answered,  feeling  very  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Duncansby  could  not  possibly  know 
that  I  was  a  menial  in  Inch  Methglin's  service ; 
and  I  did  not  choose  to  reveal  to  him  that  such 
was  the  fact,  lest  ho  should  at  once  think  I  was  a 
sp3-,  and  that  all  my  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the 
side  which  he  himself  advocated,  was  a  mere  hypo- 
critical pretence.  I  had  taken  a  liking  to  the 
worthy  gentleman ;  and  as  we  were  again  thrown 
together,  I  was  naturally  desirous  not  to  suffer  in 
his  estimation. 

"  Well,  Mr.  TVilniot,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  so 
you  purpose  to  remain  hero  a  day  or  two  ?  I  am 
to  leave  to-morrow  afternoon;  and  I  hope  that  if 
you  take  Edinburgh  in  your  way  on  your  return 
to  England,  you  will  pay  me  a  visit.  I  suppose 
you  had  plenty  of  feasting  at  Inch  Methglin ;  for 
every  one  knows  that  the  Chief's  hospitality  is 
tremendous.  His  son  Lennox,  I  understand,  is  a 
very  fine  young  man — and  his  niece  Emmeline 
a  beautiful  creature.  There  are  two  young 
sons " 

"Nice  boys,"  I  observed, — "high-spirited  and 
full  of  generous  impulses.  And  they  are  not  yet 
spoilt,"  I  added,  after  a  pause,  "by  their  father's 
pride  and  pretensions.  But  then  they  are  at  pre- 
sent almost  completely  under  the  control  of  their 
tutor— a  very  worthy  young  gentleman — a  Mr. 
Stuart." 

"  Oh,  a  Mr.  Stuart — eh  ?  And  there's  an  old 
Dominie  too — is  there  not  ?" 

"  Yes — Mr.  Clackmannan  of  Clackmannanauch- 
nish." 

■  "  Ueavens,  these  Highland  gentlemen  with  their 
terrific  names  !"  ejaculated  Duncansby  :  "  they 
are  too  much  of  a  mouthful  for  us  Lowlaaders. 
But  altogether  I  presume  you  enjoyed  yourself  at 
Inch  Methglin's  ?  And  you  did  not  fall  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  niece — eh  ?"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh.  "Of  course,  however,  it  would  have  been 
useless :  for  according  to  all  accounts,  she  is  des- 
tined to  espouse  her  cousin,  the  Chief's  son.  The 
castle  is  a  splendid  place,  I  understand — though  I 
never  saw  it.  To-morrow  you  shall  accompany 
me  to  Carrondale  Castle — which  I  am  afraid," 
added  Mr.  Duncansby,  his  voice  sinking  into  sad- 
ness, "  you  will  not  find  in  quite  such  good  order 
as  the  one  you  have  left.  The  fact  is,  in  respect 
to  my  own  visit  to  these  parts  on  the  present  oc- 
casion,— those  rascals  of  usurers  have  been  down 
bore  giving  their  orders,  and  interfering  just  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  were  already  in  fuU  possos- 
eion  of  the  property.  They  came  with  surveyors, 
and  laid  out  their  plans  to  .sell  it  in  parcels.  The 
villagers,  who  are  devoted  to  the  name  of  Carron- 
dale, mobbed  the  scoundrels  when  it  was  knov.-n 
who  they  were,  and  forced  tbcm  to  leave  the  place 
a  little  sooner  than  perhaps  they  would  otherwise 
have  done.  They  had  no  business  hero  at  all. 
The  old  couple  taking  care  of  the  mansion,  were 
appointed  by  the  receiver.  But  there's  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel :  for  between  you  and  me,  the  re- 
ceiver is  a  friend  of  mine — and  he  allows  me 
to  give  on  his  behalf  such  directions  as  I  may 
think  needful.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  occa- 
sionally visit  the  property.  And  there  is  another 
too " 

But  here  Mr.  Duncansby  stopped  short,  as  if 


suddenly  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  go  a 
little  too  far  with  his  communications ;  though 
what  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  I  could  not 
possibly  guess.  When  he  had  disposed  of  three 
or  four  glasses  of  whisky-toddy  the  time  for  retir- 
ing to  rest  arrived  ;  and  we  separated  for  the  night, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  should  rise  betimes 
to  take  an  early  breakfast,  and  then  be  off  on  our 
visit  to  Carrondale  Castle. 

Accordingly,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  were  on  our  way  to  the  mansion.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  stood  on  an  eminence  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  village  :  but  the 
railings  of  the  park  attached  to  it,  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  hamlet.  The  porter's  lodge, 
for  years  unoccupied,  was  falling  to  ruins  :  the 
sweeping  carriage-road  leading  up  to  the  mansion, 
was  overgrown  with  weeds ;  and  a  few  sheep  be- 
longing to  the  villagers,  were  browsing  upon  the 
long  grass  of  the  park-ground  itself.  We  reached 
a  broad  sheet  of  water— once  no  doubt  an  orna- 
mental feature  of  the  scene — but  now  with  its  bank 
overgrown  with  weeds  in  their  rank  luxuriance, 
and  the  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  covered  with  a 
green  slimy  substance.  Nevertheless,  the  trees 
which  dotted  the  park,  and  some  of  which  displayed 
the  growth  of  centuries,  were  in  the  full  richness 
of  their  verdure  :  and  as  wo  ascended  towards  the 
eminence,  the  grove  in  which  the  building  was 
more  than  half  embowered,  presented  the  finest 
and  stateliest  appearance.  At  length  the  entrance 
was  reached — a  grand  massive  portico,  with  a 
noble  ascent  of  steps,  but  all  covered  with  Time's 
mildew  greenness.  I  now  obtained  a  view  of  the 
complete  front  of  the  building,  which  was  of  vast 
dimensions ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  discern  that 
more  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  place  than 
I  could  have  imagined.  The  casements  were  entire 
— the  windows  were  kept  clean  :  but  the  shutters 
being  all  closed,  and  these  dingy  for  want  of  fresh 
paint,  gave  to  the  mansion  a  gloomy  and  haunted 
appearance.  The  immense  double  portals  stood 
open,  doubtless  to  air  the  building;  and  we  entered 
a  spacious  and  lofty  hall — finer  in  its  dimensions 
as  well  as  its  architecture,  than  even  that  at  Inch 
Methglin,  where  the  trophies  of  the  war  and  the 
chaso  were  suspended.  Here  however  there  were 
none  of  such  trophies  :  the  walls  were  bare,  and  in 
many  places  gave  evidence  of  the  ravages  of  time. 

An  old  couple  came  forth  from  one  of  the  rooms 
commimicating  with  the  hall,  and  received  Mr. 
Duncansby  with  the  utmost  respect.  He  informed 
them,  in  allusion  to  myself,  that  he  had  brought  a 
visitor  to  sec  the  place ;  and  the  old  man,  fetching 
a  huge  bunch  of  keys  from  the  room,  proceeded  to 
conduct  us  through  the  premises.  Heaven  knows 
how  many  apartments  of  stately  dimensions — how 
many  commodious-sized  bedchambers — how  many 
corridors  and  passages— how  many  outhouses  and 
offices,  were  on  that  occasion  threaded  by  my  foot- 
steps. The  castle  was  immense — nearly  twice  the 
size  of  Inch  jrethgliu,  which  was  itself  an  enor- 
mous building.  But  what  a  contrast  between  the 
two,  so  far  as  jn-escut  appearances  were  concerned ! 
The  furniture  of  Carrondale  had  all  been  sold  off 
long  years  back,  by  a  decree  of  the  court, — the 
money  which  the  sale  produced,  being  paid  into 
the  receiver's  hands.  It  was  therefore  like  con- 
templating the  mere  wasted  skeleton  of  the  castle's 
once  substantial  form;  and  echo  gloomily  returned 
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the  sounds  of  our  footsteps.  Mr.  Duncansby's 
countenance  wore  an  air  of  sadness  as  we  paced 
along ;  and  my  spirits  caught  the  same  infection. 
I  was  glad  when  the  survey  was  over  :  for  it  was 
mournful  to  a  degree  to  have  to  call  upon  the 
imagination  to  furnish  those  vast  State-rooms, 
when  the  bare  walls  and  the  blackened  floors  dis- 
played the  chilling  reality  of  utter  nakedness.  I 
sighed  audibly;  and  Mr.  Duncansby  bent  upon 
me  a  look  which  was  aa  much  as  to  imply  that  ho 
understood  my  feelings  and  gave  me  credit  for 
them :  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  his  good- 
natured  disposition,  he  seized  my  hand — pressed  it 
hard — and  muttered  in  an  under-tone,  "  I  would 
freely  renounce  all  my  own  costs,  if  you  and  I  could 
but  drink  a  bumper  together  within  these  walls,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
in  triumph  to  his  home !" 

My  own  countenance  expressed  how  sincerely  I 
wished  that  such  indeed  might  be  the  case ;  and 
this  little  incident,  displaying  so  much  true  feeling 
on  the  worthy  lawyer's  part,  increased  my  admi- 
ration for  his  honest  and  generous  character.  He 
was  one  of  Nature's  rough  diamonds  that  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  coarseness  of  the  exterior  : 
the  value  was  all  within. 

We  made  our  way  across  a  spacious  court-yard, 
encumbered  with  weeds,  back  to  the  great  hall  of 
the  building ;  and  there  Mr.  Duncansby  requested 
me  to  amuse  myself  by  walking  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  premises  for  half-an-hour, 
as  he  had  some  little  business  to  transact  with  the 
old  guardian  of  the  place.  I  did  as  he  desired ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  interval,  he  rejoined 
me.  As  we  retraced  om*  way  to  the  village,  I 
said,  "  Was  there ,  not  an  account  in  a  Perth  news- 
paper of  the  visit  of  the  mortgagees  to  this  place, 
— that  visit  of  which  you  spoke  to  me  last  evening  ? 
and  was  it  not  coupled  with  a  declaration  that  they 
were  confident  in  the  success  of  the  lawsuit  ?" 

"  Grod  bless  you,  young  gentleman !"  exclaimed 
Duncansby,  "  they  have  no  more  certitude  on  the 
subject  than  I  have.  Of  course  every  one  having 
a  lawsuit,  gives  out  that  he  is  confident  of  success : 
but  the  issue  is  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  foresight." 

"  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  this,"  was 
my  next  observation.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  the 
question  last  night ;  but  I  feared  that  you  would 
think  me  impertinent  or  inquisitive." 

"  Impertinent  and  inquisitive  ?"  ejaculated  the 
lawyer.  "  No — that  is  impossible  !  I  know  that 
you  entertain  the  most  generous  sympathies  in 
this  matter.  Think  you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  that  I  did 
not  ere  now  observe  a  tear  standing  on  your  eye- 
lash, as  we  threaded  those  vast  empty  rooms,  the 
very  atmosphere  of  which  went  cold  to  the  heart 
even  while  the  sun  was  glowing  in  summer-heat 
out  of  doors?  I  have  every  confidence  in  you, 
little  though  we  are  acquainted  with  each  other : 
nor  have  I  forgotten  what  you  said  yesterday,  that 
even  while  the  guest  of  Inch  Methglin,  you  xiever 
suffered  yourself  to  be  swayed  by  the  bias  of  his 
animosity  in.  respect  to  your  own  hopes  and  sym- 
pathies." 

"  Solemnly  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, with  much  emotion,  "  that  though  an 
utter  stranger  to  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  and 
never  having  seen  him  in  all  my  life — at  least  to 
my  knowledge " 


"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  lawyer  drily.  "  Always 
qualify  your  expressions  in  that  mamier  :  it'a 
safer  and  more  prudent.     But  go  on." 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,"  I  continued,  '•'  that 
from  all  you  have  told  me  it  would  afford  me 
infinite  satisfaction  to  hear  of  Sir  Alexander's 
success." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Duncansby 
warmly.  "  Ah,  I  recollect !"  he  added  as  a  thought 
evidently  flashed  to  his  mind :  "  you  might  have 
imagined  last  evening  that  there  was  a  certain 
want  of  confidence  on  my  part,  because,  as  I  re- 
member now,  I  stopped  suddenly  short  when  on 
the  point  of  saying  something.  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  was.  You  will  call  to  mind  that  I  was 
explaining  my  motive  for  visiting  Carrondale  from 
time  to  time  ?  One  was  to  give  instructions  to 
the  old  couple  up  yonder ;  and  the  other,"  added 
Duncansby,  with  a  mysterious  look  and  measured 
utterance,  "  to  meet  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
himself !" 

"  What  ?"  I  exclaimed :  "  he  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood !" 

"He  is  not  a  hundred  miles  hence,"  rejoined 
Duncansby ;  "  and  now  and  then,  according  to 
previously-made  appointments  on  my  part,  by 
means  of  letters,  he  meets  me  at  the  village- 
inn." 

"  And  yet  methought,"  I  observed,  "  that  when 
we  travelled  together " 

"  I  told  you,"  interrupted  Duncansby,  "  that  I 
was  the  only  man  in  the  universe  who  knew  where 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  was.  And  that  is  true. 
Did  I  not  also  tell  you  that  he  was  in  the  world 
under  a  feigned  name — and  that  never  will  ho 
resume  his  proper  one,  unless  it  be  at  the  same 
time  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  ? 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  he  was  but  a  child 
when  his  father  died,  and  when  the  property  was 
thrown  into  the  law-courts.  He  was  too  young 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  home  from  which  stranger 
hands  bore  him  away.  No :  not  stranger  hands — 
the  hands  of  friends ;  but  still  not  the  hands  of 
relatives — for  all  those  deserted  the  poor  orphan 
when  it  was  beheved  that  the  family  estate  was 
passing  away  from  him  for  ever.  Years  and  years 
elapsed  ere  he  revisited  this  part  of  the  country : 
he  had  then  grown  up  to  manhood.  Think  you, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  single  soul  here  who 
could  recognise  in  the  individual  bearing  a  humble 
name,  the  possessor  of  the  Baronetcy  of  Carron- 
dale— and,  I  hope,  soon  to  be  the  possessor  of  the 
princely  domain  likewise  ?  He  comes  as  a  stranger 
to  the  vUlage-inn :  he  goes  away  as  a  stranger ; 
and  the  inmates  of  the  house  know  not  who  has 
been  beneath  their  roof.  This  secret  I  have  told 
you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  as  a  humble  tribute  of  my  con- 
fidence, in  return  for  the  noble  sympathies  which 
you  have  displayed  on  behalf  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale." 

I  thanked  the  worthy  lawyer  for  his  kindness  ; 
and  the  conversation  ceased — for  the  village-inn 
was  now  reached.  Some  hours  had  been  passed 
in  the  visit  to  the  Castle ;  and  an  early  duiner  had 
been  ordered,  as  Mr.  Duncansby  was  to  take  his 
departure  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  more  of  any 
consequence  ensued  between  us.  I  have  already 
said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  talking  himself,  to 
think  of  putting  inquisitive  questions  to  me ;  and 
he  therefore  did  not  ask   whether  I  had  come 
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direct  itom  Inch  Mcthglin,  or  whether  I  had  been 
elsewhere — nor  why  I  entered  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  village — nor  whither  I  was  going  when  I 
should  leave.  He  however  pressingly  renewed  his 
invitation  for  me  to  visit  him  in  Edinburgh  if 
I  took  that  city  in  my  way  on  my  presumed 
return  to  England ;  and  his  chaise  being  ordered, 
we  separated. 

On  the  following  morning  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  set  out  on  my  return  to  Inch  Methglin, — 
which  I  reached  at  about  noon.  I  inquired  where 
the  Chief  was ;  and  was  informed  that  some  guests 
having  arrived,  there  was  a  boating-party  on  the 
lake.  Having  put  off  my  plain  clothes  and  re- 
sumed my  livery,  I  bent  my  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  jetty, — on  reaching  which,  I  observed  two 
boats  at  a  little  distance  upon  the  loch.  The 
Chief,  Mr.  Lennox,  and  half-a-dozen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  in  one :  Miss  Emmeline,  the  two 
boys  (Ivor  and  Lochiel),  and  four  or  five  more  guests 
were  in  the  other.  The  gentlemen  were  rowing 
in  both  boats, — it  being  entirely  a  pleasure-trip, 
and  the  Chiefs  bargemen  being  accordingly  dis- 
pensed with.  Dominie  Clackmannan,  who  did  not 
much  admire  water-parties,  was  basking  upon  a 
bench  at  a  little  distance  from  the  jetty — and 
probably  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  anecdote  which  he  had  left  unfinished. 

As  I  stood  near  the  jetty,  contemplating  the 
gay  scene, — the  sun  shining  brightly  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  and  the  boats  shooting  rapidly 
along  in  a  race  with  each  other, — I  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  who  said  to  me  in  his  usual  kind 
manner,  "  My  young  pupils  are  taking  a  holiday ; 
and  I  am  therefore  idle.  You  have  been  absent, 
Lave  you  not  P— for  I  missed  you  yesterday  and 
the  day  before." 

"  I  have  been,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  on  a  little 
business  for  the  Chief:" — but  I  did  not  choose  to 
say  what  it  was ;  for  I  naturally  concluded  that 
Inch  Methglin  had  intended  my  mission  to  be 
altogether  a  private  one.  Besides,  I  knew  quite 
enough  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  be  well  aware  that  his 
own  nature  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Carrondale  being  made  the  object  of 
espial  and  prying  inquisitiveness,  as  well  as  of 
selfish  views,  on  my  master's  part. 

"My  young  pupils  ply  their  oars  vigorously," 
observed  Donald  Stuart :  for  the  two  boys  were 
both  rowing.  "  They  are  fine  fellows  for  their 
age.  Ivor  is  but  little  past  twelve,  and  Lochiel 
but  a  few  months  more  than  ten," 

"  You  take  pride  in  them,  sir,"  I  remarked. 
"  They  are  intelligent — and  they  are  attached  to 
me,"  said  Mr.  Stuart.  "  But  see  !  the  race  is  ended ! 
The  boat  in  which  my  young  pupils  are,  has  won 
it ! — and  now  they  will  be  returning  to  the  jetty." 
This  was  the  case :  the  boats  were  putting 
about — and  that  which  contained  the  Chief  being 
nearest  to  the  shore,  reached  the  jetty  first.  The 
other  came  more  slowly  along  :  for  the  rowers, 
having  beaten  their  antagonists,  were  now  taking 
their  ease.  The  Chief,  Mr.  Lennox,  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  with  them,  re- 
mained on  the  jetty  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
occupants  of  the  other  boat.  This  latter  was  near 
the  end  of  the  jetty,  when  Ivor  and  Lochiel,  in 
boyish  play,  each  gave  three  or  four  such  sudden 
and  vigorous  pulls,  that  the  impulse  sent  the  boat 
violently   against   one   of  the   piles.     The  ladies, 


affrighted  by  the  shock,  screamed  out  and  started 
up  ; — and  the  next  instant  the  boat  upset. 

Emmeline,  the  Chief's  two  sons,  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  in  that  boat,  were  in  a 
moment  immersed  in  the  deep  water.  Cries  of 
horror  and  alarm  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  who 
beheld  this  scene ;  and  quick  as  lightning  Donald 
Stuart  sprang  from  my  side  and  plunged  into  the 
lake.  The  next  instant  I  followed  his  example  : 
for  I  was  a  good  swimmer.  Lennox  and  another 
gentleman  leaped  down  from  the  jetty — while  the 
Chief  was  crying  out  in  tones  of  wild  anguish, 
"  My  sons !    my   boys !    my   dearest  boys !     My 

niece Save  them !  save  them !" 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  terrific  excitement  which  prevailed  at 
that  spot.  Upon  the  jetty,  Inch  Methglin  was 
raving  for  those  who  were  dear  to  him :  the  ladies 
who  were  with  him,  were  screaming  in  affright, — 
the  gentlemen  doing  their  best  to  tranquillize 
them.  Under  and  around  the  jetty,  which  pro- 
jected about  thirty  yards  into  the  loch,  and  where 
the  water  was  exceedingly  deep,  there  were  splash- 
ings  and  struggUngs,  as  if  so  many  enormous  fish 
were  rolling  and  disporting  there  : — but  there  were 
cries  and  screams  too,  that  thrilled  up  from  the 
water,  mingling  with  those  that  rang  forth  from 
the  platform  of  the  pier  itself. 

Lennox  quickly  bore  one  of  the  immersed  ladies 
to  the  bank  :  the  next  instant  he  was  followed  by 
Donald  Stuart,  sustaining  the  inanimate  form  of 
his  own  well-beloved  Emmeline; — while  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  rescue  Ivor  from  a  watery 
grave.  In  quick  succession  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  upset,  drew  forth  the  ladies.  It  was 
all  the  work  of  comparatively  a  few  instants :  but 
as  the  Chief,  from  the  platform  of  the  jetty, 
glanced  his  quick  anxious  eye  over  the  rescued 
ones  as  they  were  borne  upon  the  bank,  he  beheld 
not  his  younger  son;  and  the  rending  cry  of 
anguish  went  forth  from  his  lips — "  Lochiel,  my 
darling  Lochiel!  where  is  he?" — then  the  next 
instant  the  maddened  father  himself  plunged  into 
the  loch. 

But  the  Chief  could  not  swim:  this  his  son 
Lennox  knew — and  he  dashed  in  to  the  rescue  of 
his  father.  Another  also  dashed  in :  this  was 
Donald  Stuart — and  in  every  direction  did  he  dive 
down  for  the  missing  boy.  The  father  was  borne 
to  the  bank  in  an  almost  exhausted  state  by 
Lennox  :  but  instantaneously  recovering  "himself, 
he  would  have  plunged  in  again,  had  not  his  son 
held  him  back. 

"  Let  me  go,  Lennox — let  me  go — I  command 
you !"  cried  the  Chief,  in  accents  of  wildest  afflic- 
tion. "  My  darling  Lochiel — my  last-born  is  lost 
to  me !  Oh,  save  him !  save  him  !  I  take  God 
to  witness  there  is  no  boon  his  deliverer  could  ask, 
that  I  would  not  bestow !" — and  the  proud,  strong 
man  wrung  his  hands  in  bitterest  anguish,  as 
Lennox,  with  his  arms  thrown  around  his  waist, 
forcibly  detained  him  on  the  bank. 

"Ho  is  saved !"  cried  forth  several  voices  from 
the  platform  of  the  jetty :  and  the  next  instant 
the  gallant  Donald  Stuart  was  seen  swimming 
round  the  extremity  of  the  piles,  sustaining 
Lochiel's  head  above  the  water. 

"  He  is  dead !  he  is  no  more !"  cried  Inch 
Methglin,  a  fresh  terror  swiftly  succeeding  the 
former  one. 
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«  No— lie  lives !"  exclaimed  Stuart,  as  lie  ncared 
tlie  bank :  and  in  a  few  moments  Lochiel  was 
clasped  in  his  father's  arms. 

But  scarcely  had  Donald  Stuart  accomplished 
this  magnanimous  feat, — scarcely  had  he  reached 
the  land  and  obtained  a  footing  thereon, — v;hen 
he  sank  down  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  the 
effect  of  utter  exhaustion.  Emmcline,  who  in  the 
meanwhile  had  recovered,  sprang  towards  him ; 
and  with  a  face  deadly  pale— all  her  features  vigid 
with  despair— she  raised  him  partially  up,  pillow- 
ing his  head  upon  her  bosom.  Not  a  word  escaped 
her  lips :  her  heart  was  no  doubt  too  terribly 
tightened  in  every  chord  to  allow  her  agonized 
feelings  to  find  utterance  in  a  syllable  or  a  cry. 
Stuart  opened  his  eyes— and  a  smile  appeared 
upon  his  lips  as  they  encountered  the  looks  that 
were  bending  over  him.  There  was  too  much 
excitement  upon  the  bank  at  the  time  for  any  one 
to  observe  what  thus  passed,  save  and  except 
myself  and  another.  And  that  other  was  Lennox 
Vennachar.  I  trembled  as  I  glanced  towards  him 
— and  then  I  trembled  still  more :  for  I  beheld  a 
dark  scowl  pass  over  his  countenance — a  scowl 
that  was  instantaneously  succeeded  by  an  expres- 
sion as  if  either  a  suspicion  of  the  real  truth  had 
flashed  to  his  mind,  or  as  if  his  pride  and  jealousy 
were  both  shocked  by  the  idea  that  his  intended 
bride  should  thus  bestow  so  much  interest  on 
Donald  Stuart.  He  stood  evidently  irresolute  for 
a  few  seconds ;  and  then  hastening  forward,  said 
somewhat  sternly  and  rudely,  "Emmeline,  leave 
Mr.  Stuart  to  my  care !  Hasten  you  to  the 
castle— change  your  things — or  you  will  get  youi' 
death  with  cold." 

Mr.  Stuart, — as  if  all  in  an  instant  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  danger  of  the  position  in 
which  both  himself  and  his  beloved  were  placed — 
startled  as  it  were  from  a  transient  dream  of  bliss, 
— rose  up,  and  stammered  out  a  few  words  of  thanks 
to  Miss  Vennachar  for  her  kind  ministrations. 

"  I  owe  you  my  life  !"  she  said,  in  a  low  deep 
tone.  "  They  told  me  that  it  was  you  who  rescued 
me  !" — then,  no  doubt  fearful  of  betraying  her 
feelings  to  her  cousin,  she  turned  abruptly  round 
and  hastened  after  those  who,  having  been  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  ^;ere  now  speeding  to  the 
castle  to  change  their  garments. 

Lochiel  had  recovered ;  and  the  overjoyed  father 
strained  both  his  boys  rapturously  in  his  arms. 

'•'  Come,"  he  said,  "  let  us  aU  back  to  the  castle 
as  quick  as  we  can.  Mr.  Stuart,  I  owe  you  the 
lives  of  my  niece  and  my  sou !  Lennox,  take  Mr. 
Stuart  with  you,  and  give  him  a  change  of  apparel. 
Joseph" — now  addressing  himself  to  me — "  to  you 
also  do  I  owe  a  life  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own !" 

Inch  Methglin  uttered  these  words  to  Mr. 
Stuart  and  myself  with  perhaps  more  emotion, 
than  he  had  ever  before  displayed  in  all  his  life  : 
but  still  there  was  no  gratefully  outstretched  hand 
to  clasp  that  of  either  tlie  poor  tutor  or  myself. 
Still  he  was  grateful — as  grateful  as  it  was  in  his 
proud  nature  to  be, — -grateful  after  his  own  fashion. 
And  I  should  not  forget  to  add  that  as  he  hurried 
away  from  the  bank  with  his  two  boys,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  to  exclaim,  "  !Mr.  Stuart,  I  vowed 
before  heaven  to  grant  whatsoever  boon  the  rescuer 
of  my  Lochiel  should  demand  ;  and  that  pledge  is 
not  one  to  bg  forgotten  !" 


"  Come,  Mr.  Stuart,"  said  Lennox,  though  with 
none  of  the  cordiality  which  uuder  all  the  circum- 
stances ho  ought  to  have  displayed;  "hasten  with 
me  to  my  apartment — and  you  shall  have  what 
you  require." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  this  scene — from  the 
instant  of  the  upsetting  of  the  boat,  to  the  point 
which  my  narrative  has  reached — occupied  but  as 
many  seconds  as  it  has  taken  minutes  to  describe : 
for  seldom,  not  even  in  the  midst  of  a  battle. 
could  more  varied  feelings  nor  a  wilder  excitement 
have  been  condensed  into  so  short  a  space.  I 
must  not  forget  t*-  observe  that  the  poor  Dominie 
exhibited  a  degree  of  emotion  for  which  I  could 
scarcely  have  given  him  credit.  While  the  ex- 
citement was  at  its  utmost,  he  ran  to  and  fro, 
with  the  quick  waddlings  of  a  duck  gone  mad, 
upon  the  bank — whimpering  like  a  child :  then,  in 
a  fit  of  desperation,  he  dashed  his  snuff-box  into 
the  lake,  just  as  if  it  would  form  a  substitute  foi' 
himself  in  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  the  immersed 
individuals.  His  joy  at  the  deliverance  of  all, 
displayed  itself  in  an  equally  whimsical  manner  : 
for  he  sat  dovni  upon  the  bank — threw  oIF  his  hat 
— and  tearing  off  his  wig,  actually  wiped  therewith 
the  persphation  and  tears  from  his  face. 

I  was  hastening  after  the  rest  of  the  party, 
anxious  to  get  to  my  own  room  to  change  my 
garments, — when  the  Dominie  clutched  me  by 
the  arm;  and  as  he  replaced  his  wig  upon  his 
head,  he  said,  "It's  just  yourself  that  behaved  as 
well  as  any  of  them,  Joseph.  Ah !  it  was  a  terri- 
ble scone— and  it  put  me  in  mind  of  something 
that  happened  many  long  years  ago,  when  I  was 
lodging  at  tlie  Widow  Grlenbucket's,  and  my  friend 

Saltcoats  tumbled  into  the  water-butt " 

'■'Excuse  me,  sir,"  I  said, — "  but  I  am  dripping 
wet !" 

"  It's  just  that,"  replied  the  Dominie,  with  a 
stare  of  stupid  astonishment,  as  if  just  made 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  a  person  who  had  plunged 
into  a  lake  was  very  likely  to  come  out  of  it  with 
his  clothes  saturated.  "  Another  time  I  wUl  finish 
the  anecdote." 

I  have  no  doubt  he  added,  '-'if  I  recollect  it  ;"— 
but  I  did  not  tarry  to  hear  any  more,  and  sped  away 
to  the  mansion  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 
About  an  hour  after  the  scenes  which  I  have 
just  described,  I  fell  in  with  Cameron,  who  began 
to  ask  me  a  thousand  questions  in  respect  to  the 
details  of  the  accident ;  and  when  I  had  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well  re- 
lieve my  own. 

"  They  have  had  luncheon,  I  suppose,  by  this 
time  in  the  parlour  P"  I  said,  inquiringly. 

"  It's  just  over,"  responded  Cameron.  "  I  should 
think  that  even  the  most  delicate  ladles  who  got 
such  a  wetting,  may  have  taken  a  drop  of  cherry- 
brandy  to  keep  the  cold  out." 

"■  Vei-y  likely,"  I  said.  "  And  Mr.  Stuart — did 
Jio  stay  to  lunch  ?"  for  that  was  the  point  I  wished 
to  arrive  at. 

"  What !  in  the  parlour  ?"'  exclaimed  Cameron, 
surveying  me  with  astonishment — almost  with  in- 
dignation. "JTo,  certainly  not !  For  no  conside- 
ration on  earth  would  Inch  Methglin  have  a  no- 
body seated  at  his  table.  But  I  tell  you  what  he 
did — whicli  was  very  kind  and  considerate  of  hioi: 
he  sent  me  to  tell  Mr.  Stuart  that  kinoheon  should 
be  SL'rved  up  for  him  in  the  library." 
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"'  Very  kind  and  considerate  indeed  i"  I  said, 
■with  bitter  irony. 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,"  rejoined  Cameron,  who  did 
not  notice  my  acccutuatioa  and  its  signiilcaucy . 
"  But  Mr.  Stuart  declined " 

"  Of  course  he  did !"  I  ejaculated,  now  burning 
with  indignation  on  the  poor  tutor's  account. 

"  Of  course  he  did  ?"  echoed  Cameron.  '•'  And 
why  should  he  ?  Only  I  suppose  because  he  was 
not  hungry — for  after  so  much  excitement  and  ex- 
haustion, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  appetite  should 
have  been  lost." 

"  And  if  I  had  been  JMr.  Stuart,"  I  cried, — "  and 
if  I  had  been  starving,  I  would  have  refused  a 
morsel  of  bread  imdcr  such  circumstances,  even 
though  that  morsel  were  to  save  me  from  death  !" 

Cameron  regarded  me  with  a  sort  of  stupified 
amazement,  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
how  I  could  possibly  so  far  forget  myself  as  to 
utter  observations  at  all  militating  against  the 
generosity  and  the  liospitality  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Chief,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
and  mightiest  not  merely  in  the  Highlands,  but  in 
the  whole  world.  Is'ot  choosing  to  prolong  the 
discourse  on  that  topic,  I  walked  abruptly  away  : 
but  as  I  thus  turned  on  my  heel,  I  heard  Cameron 
muttering  to  himself,  "  He  is  an  Englishman,  poor 
fellow  !  and  so  he  must  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed. 
But  to  tliink  that  Inch  Methglin  could  do  wrong 
— it  is  incredible !" 


CHAPTEE  XLrV. 

AKOTHEE   YI3IT    TO    THE   TILLAGE. 

I  WAS  not  summoned,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  into  the  Chief's  presence  to  give  an  account 
of  my  expedition  to  Carrondale.  The  exciting 
scenes  on  the  lake  had  no  doubt  banished  from 
Mr.  Yennachar's  mind  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  despatched  me  on  any  such  mission  at  all. 
Iveither  did  I  see  anything  more  of  Emmeline  for 
the  rest  of  that  day  :  but  in  the  evening — when  the 
family  and  the  guests  were  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  the  windows  thrown  open,  and  no 
doubt  enjoying  the  refreshing  breeze  which  was 
wafted  over  the  lake,  and  came  softly  tinctured 
with  the  perfume  of  llowers^ — I  noticed  Mr. 
Lennox  Vennachar  come  forth  from  the  mansion, 
and  plunge  in  a  somewhat  hurried  manner — me- 
thought  hkewise  with  excitement  too — into  the 
shadiest  avenue  of  the  spacious  garden.  I  myself 
was  rambling  there  at  the  time :  but  he  passed 
me  by  without  seeming  to  notice  me ;  and  this 
was  another  reason  why  it  occurred  to  me  he  had 
something  upon  his  mind.  For  if  such  were  not 
the  case,  I  thought  to  myself  that  he  would  surely 
have  some  kind  and  civil  word  to  say  after  I  had 
rescued  one  of  his  little  brothers  from  a  watery 
grave. 

I  turned  into  another  avenue ;  and  while  saun- 
tering along,  pondering  on  a  variety  of  subjects — 
amongst  which  the  image  of  the  beloved  Annabel 
was  not  forgotten — I  reached  a  shady  arbour, 
which  I  entered ;  and  throwing  myself  upon  a 
seat,  pursued  my  meditations.  I  had  not  been 
there  many  minutes,  when  I  heard  footsteps 
slowly  approaching:    then   they  stood  still — then 


they  advanced  again — until  at  length  some  one 
came  close  up  to  the  outside  of  the  arbour,  and 
leant  against  one  of  the  trees  which  formed  it. 
The  intervals  of  these  trees  were  so  completely 
filled  up  with  roses,  jasmines,  honeysuckles,  and 
other  creeping  plants,  as  to  form  a  perfect  tapestry 
of  verdure  and  of  flow^ers,  so  dense  that  the  eye 
could  not  penetrate  through  :  while  the  over- 
arching boughs  of  the  trees  themselves  formed  the 
roof  of  this  umbrageous  retreat.  I  was  about  to 
issue  forth,  on  hearing  the  person  approach  the 
arbour — for  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  Mr. 
Lennox  Vennachar  himself:  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  threw  himself  against  the  tree,  struck 
me  as  so  singular  that  I  could  not  help  remaining 
where  I  v.as.  It  was  evidently  in  a  sort  of 
desperate  excitement  that  he  had  done  so :  for 
the  entire  arbour  was  shaken  with  the  concus- 
sion. 

"Those  looks  which  they  exchanged!"  he  mur- 
mured audibly — and  it  was  Lennox  Yennaehar 
who  spoke  :  '•  could  there  be  anything  in  them  ? 
There  is  madness  in  the  thought !  By  heaven ! 
if  that  wretched  teacher — a  miserable  unknown, 
without  family  or  fortune— sliould  have  dared  lift 

his  hopes But  no — it  is  ridiculous  !     It  is  mere 

fancy  on  my  part !  I  will  not  so  humiliate  my- 
self as  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  the  matter. 
No — I  will  not  speak  to  my  father.  But  I  will 
watch— yes,  I  will  watch !  And  yet  that  were 
derogatory!  Oh,  this  accursed  jealousy! — that  I 
should  ever  have  known  such  a  feeling  !" 

With  these  words,  Lennox  Vennachar  hurried 
away  from  the  vicinage  of  the  arbour ;  and  the 
sounds  of  his  retreating  footsteps  were  soon  lost  in 
the  distance.  Accident  had  thus  revealed  to  me  the 
state  of  his  feelings :  that  scene  upon  the  bank  of 
the  loch — when  Donald  Stuai-t,  recovering  from 
his  state  of  unconsciousness,  beheld  Emmeline 
bending  over  him — had  inspired  Lennox  with  a 
fierce  jealousy.  Tet  his  natural  pride  had  made 
him  loathe  the  very  feeling  which  had  thus  sprung 
up  in  his  heart :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  itself  was  threatening  to  drive  him  to  mean 
actions,  and  to  keep  watch  upon  his  cousin  and  the 
tutor.  Alas,  poor  lovers!  I  thought  to  myself 
that  the  difficulties  of  their  position  were  increasing 
visibly  and  rapidly :  but  I  resolved  to  help  them 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  if  opportunity  should 
render  such  services  available. 

When  I  entered  Lennox  Vennachar's  chamber 
on  the  following  morning,  according  to  custom,  to 
put  out  the  clothes  which  he  might  require  for  the 
day,  the  first  glance  which  I  threw  at  him,  showed 
me  that  he  was  pale,  and  that  his  countenance 
bore  the  evident  traces  of  a  restless  and  uneasy 
night.  He  was  up,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  toilet 
when  I  thus  entered. 

"Ah!  Joseph,  by  the  bye,"  he   said,  with  the 

abruptness  of  one   whose  feelings  were  inwardly 

troubled,  "you  performed  a  noble  deed  yesterday  : 

you  saved  Ivor's  life — and  I  take  the  earhest  op- 

1  portunity  to  express  all  the  gratitude  I  feel." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness,"  was.  my 
answer.  "  It  was  at  one  moment  a  fearful  scene  ; 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  life  was  not  lost." 

Lennox  made  no  farther  comment  for  some 
minutes :  he  had  fallen  into  a  profound  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  then  with  another  abrupt  start,  he  said, 
"  I  think,  Joseph,  that  my  father  gave  you  ex- 
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press  orders  to  attach  yourself  to  the  service  of 
Miss  Vennachar  as  well  as  to  my  own  person? 
Now,  if  I  were  angry  with  you  a  short  time  back, 
when  you  disobeyed  those  orders — you  recollect 
the  occasion — such  displeasure  was  natural  enough. 
I  do  not  revive  the  matter  through  any  ill-feeling 
—because  that  displeasure  has  past  and  gone. 
But— but " 

He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments ;  and  there  was 
a  visible  struggle  taking  place  within  him,  the 
nature  of  which  I  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend. 
On  the  one  hand  his  jealousy  prompted  him  to 
give  me  certain  instructions :  on  the  other,  his 
pride  and  the  natural  generosity  of  his  feelings 
revolted  against  such  meanness.  But  which  got 
the  better — pride  or  jealousy  ?  Alas,  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature !  When  the  heart  loves — 
or  even  when  it  loves  not  sincerely,  but  when  it  is 
merely  bent  upon  the  possession  of  some  lovely 
object— jealousy  becomes  dominant  over  pride. 

"I  was  about  to  say,  Joseph,"  continued  Len- 
nox, speaking  with  the  haste  of  one  who  is  anxious 
to  get  over  a  task  of  which  he  is  in  reality 
ashamed,  "  that  you  must  be  careful  to  carry  out 
my  father's  instructions,  and  invariably  attend 
upon  Miss  Vennachar  when  she  goes  over  to  the 
village  and  I  am  not  in  the  way  to  accompany  her. 
But  it  is  not  merely  suf&cient  that  you  should 
attend  on  Miss  Vennachar  across  the  loch :  it  is 
your  duty  to  follow  her  to  the  various  places  which 
she  may  have  to  visit.  You  understand,  Joseph  ? — 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  more  guarded  in  future 
than  you  were  the  other  day,  when  I  found  you 
wandering  about,  having  lost  sight  of  my  cousin 
through  looking  in  a  shop-window." 

"  I  wiU  attend  to  your  orders,  sir,"  was  my  re- 
sponse. 

At  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  I  was  told  by 
Cameron  that  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin  desired 
to  speak  to  me  at  once,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
library.  Thither  I  accordingly  proceeded  :  but  on 
opening  the  door,  foimd  Mr.  Vennachar  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Donald  Stuart.  I  was  about 
to  retire,  when  the  Chief  exclaimed,  "  Come  in, 
Joseph.  I  shall  have  done  with  Mr.  Stuart  in  a 
few  moments." 

I  accordingly  shut  the  door,  and  remained  stand- 
ing near  it.  The  Chief  was  seated  at  the  central 
table:  Mr.  Stuart  was  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it.  It  was  but  too  evident  that  Mr.  Ven- 
nachar had  not  asked  the  tutor  to  take  a  chair — 
but  was  literally  having  him  up  before  him,  just  as 
if  the  young  gentleman  was  a  domestic ;  or  as  if  it 
were  a  scene  in  which  the  patron  and  the  patron- 
ised were  enacting  the  principal  parts — the  former 
conscious  of  his  own  immense  superiority,  and  dis- 
playing that  consciousness  in  a  manner  that  was 
habitual  rather  than  with  the  preconceived  and 
deliberately  settled  purpose  of  inflicting  positive 
humiliation.  But  I  could  not  help  noticing  that 
though  Donald  Stuart's  demeanour  was  perfectly 
respectful  towards  the  Chief,  it  had  a  certain  gen- 
tlemanly ease,  bordering  even  upon  dignity, — as  if 
Mr.  Stuart  had  the  inward  consciousness  that  his 
own  natiu'al  nobility  of  intellect  was  not  very  far 
from  being  a  complete  set-off  against  the  Chief's 
pride  of  descent  and  position  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. 

"  Mr.  Stuart,"  Inch  Methglin  went  on  to  say, 
cifter  having  bidden  mc  remain  in  the  room,    'my 


pledge  was  solemnly  given :  it  was  a  sacred  one, 
and  must  be  religiously  kept.  I  have  expressed 
my  thanks  for  your  gallant  conduct  in  rescuing 
my  niece  and  my  younger  son  from  watery  graves. 
But  thanks  are  not  sufficient  to  repay  you  for  that 
conduct.  You  must  name  some  boon  which  you 
require  :  so  that  I  may  acquit  myself  of  my  obliga« 
tion.  Otherwise  you  place  me  in  the  position  of  a 
debtor;  and  Inch  Methglin,"  added  the  Chief 
proudly,  "  never  can  consent  to  remain  a  debtor !" 

"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie,  whom  T  had 
not  previously  noticed  as  being  present,  because  he 
had  rolled  himself  up  in  the  deep  window-recess 
which  was  farthest  from  the  spot  where  I  was 
standing.  "  Of  course  never  remain  in  debt.  It's 
just  what  I  said  to  a  feUow-lodger  at  Widow  Glen- 
bucket's,  when  he  owed  three-and-sixpence  to  his 

washerwoman 1  think  it  must  have  been  the 

washerwoman it  couldn't  have  been  the  cat's- 
meat-man.     But  I  shall  recollect  presently." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Stuart,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  de- 
manded  the  Chief,  not  deigning  to  pay  the  slight- 
est attention  to  Dominie  Clackmannan's  inter- 
jected inanities. 

"  Eeally,  Mr.  Vennachar,"  responded  Stuart, 
"  I  have  nothing  at  the  present  moment " 

"  Address  me,  if  you  please,  sir,  as  Inch  Meth- 
glin," interrupted  the  Chief,  drawing  himself  up 
with  stateliest  hauteur. 

"It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie.  "People 
would  have  to  call  me  Clackmannanauchnish,  if 
my  kinsman  Knockmedownarder,  the  head  of  the 
family,  were  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature.  And  that's 
what  I  said  one  day  to  Saltcoats " 

"  What  were  you  about  to  observe,  Mr.  Stuart  ?" 
inquired  the  Chief. 

"I  was  about  to  say,  sir,"  replied  the  tutor, 
"that  there  is  nothing  at  this  present  moment 
which  I  can  ask ;  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  reserve  your  pledge,  giving  me  permission  to 
name  a  boon  at  some  future  time " 

"If  you  persist,  Mr.  Stuart,  in  this  coui'se," 
said  Inch  Methglin,  "  I  must  submit.  It  would 
be  ungenerous  in  me  to  press  you  upon  the  point 
after  yovir  conduot  of  yesterday.  But  whUe  I 
hold  myself  bound  to  fulfil  my  pledge  at  some 
short  time  hence — for  you  must  not  make  the 
interval  long — you  wiU  of  course  understand  that 
my  promise  has  its  limits  to  that  which  may  be 
rationally  and  reasonably  conceded." 

"  Best  assured.  Inch  Methglin,"  rejoined  Stuart, 
"that  I  view  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same 
light." 

"  It's  just  that,"  interposed  the  Dominie  :  "  for 
of  course  you  must  not  think  of  asking  Inch 
Methglin  to  give  you  his  castle — nor  his  estate — 
nor  his  niece  in  marriage — nor  his  two  little  sons 
to  wait  upon  you  as  slaves — nor  yet  to  order  me 

to  row  you  about  in  a  barge for  if  such  were 

to  be  the  case,  we  should  both  go  to  the  bottom. 
And  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  happened  to 
Saltcoats " 

"  Air.  Clackmannan  has  for  once"  said  the 
Chief,  emphasizing  the  words  of  qualification, 
"  spoken  to  the  piu'pose.  My  pledge,  Mr.  Stuart, 
extends  not  to  any  such  unreasonable  things  as 
Mr.  Clackmannan  of  Clackmannanauchnish  has 
specified." 

"  I  understand  full  well,  sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Stuart,  upon  whose  countenance  a  deep  blush  had 
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suddenly  mantled  wLen  the  Dominie,  in  his  in- 
tense stupidity,  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
the  tutor  demanding  Emmeline's  hand  in   mar- 
riage.    The  words,  though  unmeaningly  thrown 
out,    were   indeed    but    too   significant  —  though 
neither  the  Dominie  nor  the  Chief  comprehended 
how  accurately  the  random   arrow  hit  its  mark.  , 
As  for  the  blush.  Inch  Methglin  did  not   seem  to  , 
observe  it :  or  if  he  did,  he  considered  it  to  be  of ! 
no   moment.      Mr.    Stuart,   with   a   distant    and 
somewhat  digmfied   bow,  issued   forth   from   the 
library, — bestowing  upon  me  the  wonted  nod  and 
smile  as  I  opened  the  door  to  give  him  egress. 

"  Now,  Joseph,"  said  the  Chief  of  Inch  Meth- 
glin, beckoning  me  to  approach  the  table  at  which 
he  was  seated,  "  give  me  an  account  of  the  results 
of  your  expedition  to  Carrondale." 

"All   the   intelligence   that  it  is  necessary  to 

report,  sir,"  was  my  answer,  "  may  be  summed  up 

29 


in  a  very  few  words.  The  impression  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  by  no  means  so  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  mortgagees,  as  the  Perthshire 
newspaper  represented :  and  as  for  the  mortgagees 
themselves,  when  they  went  to  Carrondale  the 
other  day,  they  did  not  remain  there  long — for  the 
villagers  rose  in  a  body  against  them,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  place." 

"  Then  you  learnt  nothing,  Joseph,  of  the  plans 
of  the  mortn;a;jecs  ?"  exclaimed  the  Chief,  with  an 
expression  of  annoyance  in  his  countenance, — "  I 
mean,  supposing  they  do  succeed  in  their  lawsuit." 

"  After  the  reception,  sir,  which  those  persona 
experienced  at  the  'village,"  I  rejoined,  "  it  was  by 
no  means  likely  they  would  be  over-communicative 
to  any  persons  there  " 

"Well,"  said  the  Chief,  still  with  an  air  of 
vexation,  "you  have  done  your  best,  and  could  do 
no  more." 
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"  It's  just  tliat,"  interposed  the  Dominie  ;  '•'  and 
if  Sii-  Alexander  Carrondale  does  get  possession  of 
his  rights •" 

"  His  rights,  3Ir.  Clackmannan  r"  exclaimed  Inch 
MethglLn  indignantly  :  "  he  has  no  rights,  sir  !" 

'•'  It's  just  that,"  answered  the  Dominie,  with 
the  cool  indifference  of  indolent  stupidity :  '•'  if 
he  gets  his  wrongs,  it  won't  be  Joseph's  fault." 

'•  Young  man,"  continued  the  Chief,  addressing 
himself  to  me,  his  countenance  wearing  a  residue 
of  that  stern  indignation  which  the  Dominie's  re- 
marks had  conjured  up, — "you  yesterday  saved 
the  life  of  mj  son  Ivor :  and  at  the  present 
moment  Inch  Methglin  is  your  debtor." 

"I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  I  answered,  somewhat 
hastily — for  I  recollected  how  very  averse  the 
Chief  was  to  be  held  in  the  light  of  debtor  at  all : 
"I  have  no  such  idea.  I  merely  performed  a 
duty " 

"To  be  sure !"  interjected  the  Dominie:  "just 
as  my  friend  and  kinsman  Baillie  Owlhead  of 
the    Gallowgate,   Aberdeen,   performed    his  duty 

when,  he  tumbled  into  the  horsepond No,  it 

couldn't  be  that — I  mean  when  he  sent  that  rascal 
"VVhistlebinkio  to  the  Tolbooth  for  kicking  him 
into  the  pond.  How  it  all  ended,  I  forget  at  the 
moment ;  but  I  shall  recollect  presently :" — and 
Air.  Clackmannan  took  snuff  for  two  minutes  with- 
out ceasing. 

"Young  man,"  continued  the  Chief,  '•!  am 
your  debtor — and  I  do  not  choose  to  remain  so. 
Let  me  have  no  more  words  upon  the  subject. 
This  purse  contains  fifty  guineas :  they  are  your's. 
Not  another  syllable!  It  is  the  Chief  of  Inch 
Methglui's  way  of  acquitting  himself;  and  you 
are  bound  to  submit." 

I  dared  not  offer  any  farther  remonstrance — 
though  it  really  went  against  my  scruples  to  re- 
ceive a  money-reward  for  having  saved  a  human 
life.  I  took  the  purse — expressed  my  acknow- 
ledgments—  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the 
Chief,  recollecting  something,  called  me  back. 

■'  One  word,  young  man,"  he  said.  '"  I  am  not 
about  to  scold  you;  because  what  my  son  AIi-, 
Lennox  just  now  mentioned  to  me,  has  been  al- 
ready pardoned  by  him.  Y''ou  received  my  in- 
structions to  attend  upon  my  niece  Miss  Vennachar 
in  her  frequent  visits  to  the  village;  but  the  last 
time  you  followed  Miss  Vennachar,  you  displayed 
a  certain  degree  of  negUgence,  which  must  not 
occur  again.  Eemember,  I  am  not  upbraiding  you 
now :  I  am  merely  condescending  to  remind  you 
that  my  instructions  must  be  obeyed  to  the  very 
letter.  Another  time  see  that  you  idle  not  at 
shop- windows— but  do  your  duty,  and  attend  pro- 
perly on  my  niece." 

The  Chief  waved  his  hand  imperiously  towards 
the  door ;  and  I  retired  from  the  library  without 
uttering  another  word.  I  had  however  received, 
in  this  last  incident,  an  additional  proof  of  Lennox 
Vennachar's  jealousy  in  respect  to  Donald  Stuart : 
for  it  was  of  course  evident  that  he  had  said 
enough  to  his  father  to  induce  the  latter  to  give 
me  the  positive  instructions  which  I  had  just  re- 
ceived. 

The  weather  had  changed  since  the  preceding 
day  :  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents — the  family 
and  the  guests  remained  in-doors.  The  weather 
continued  thus  unpropitioua  for  the  four  or  five 
days  following;    and  when    it    cleared    up,   the 


guests  took  their  departm-e.  There  was  again  a 
luU  at  Inch  Methglin.  I  was  now  anxious  to 
avail  myself  of  the  possession  of  means  for  the 
purpose  of  remitting  to  the  kind-hearted  Dutch 
Captain  at  Rotterdam  the  money  he  had  advanced 
me ;  and  I  resolved  to  have  recourse  once  more  to 
the  Chief's  factor  in  the  village.  I  was  about  to 
set  off  one  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  weather  had 
cleared  up  and  the  guests  had  taken  their  de- 
parture,— when  I  bethought  me  that  having  re- 
ceived such  special  instructions  from  both  father 
and  son  in  respect  to  Miss  Yenuachar,  I  had 
better  inquire  of  her  whether,  she  needed  my 
services  before  I  absented  myself  for  an  hour  or 
two  ?  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  drawing- 
room — where  I  found  her  seated  with  a  book, 
while  the  Chief  was  engaged  with  a  newsi)aper, 
and  the  Dominie  was  dozing  on  an  ottoman  in  the 
corner.  Lennox,  I  knew,  had  gone  out  for  a  ride 
on  horseback. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss,"  I  said,  '•'  do  you  requiro 
my  attendance  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  You  are  a  good  young  man,  Joseph,"  said  tho 
Chief,  bending  upon  me  a  condescending  look  of 
approval.  '■Emmehne,  my  dear,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  his  niece,  "  you  have  not  been  out  for 
some  days ;  and  a  little  excursion  will  do  you 
good.  It  is  really  almost  too  bad  of  Lennox  not 
to  have  asked  you  to  walk  or  ride  with  him." 

"  Lennox  asked  me  to  ride,  uncle,"  responded 
Miss  Yennachar  :  "  but  I  did  not  feel  well." 

'•'  The  very  reason,"  exclaimed  the  Chief,  "  why 
a  little  walk  will  do  you  good.  Besides,  when  I 
spoke  to  you  the  other  day  in  a  certain  strain,  I 
did  not  mean  you  to  renounce  altogether  youx 
visits  to  the  village-school." 

"  Then  I  will  go,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady  : 
and  addressing  me  with  her  wonted  air  of  kind- 
ness, she  observed,  "  I  shall  be  ready,  Joseph,  in 
about  ton  minutes." 

"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie.  "And  now 
I  bethink  me,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  Miss  Emmeline  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage :  for  the  last  snuff  I  bought  there  was  not  of 
the  usual  sort.  If  my  friend  Saltcoats  were  here, 
I  should  have  a  good  pinch  out  of  his  mull.  And 
that  reminds  me " 

I  heard  no  more :  for  I  now  quitted  the  room, 
to  wait  for  Miss  Yennachar  in  the  hall.  In  about 
ten  minutes  she  descended,  followed  by  the  Do- 
minic, who  was  endeavouring  to  recollect  some 
anecdote  which  he  had  just  commenced.  We 
reached  the  jetty,  and  entered  the  boat.  Diu-ing 
the  transit  across  the  lake,  Mr.  Clackmannan 
recollected  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Chief  relative  to  a  bridge. 

"  Y'ou  see.  Miss  Emmeline,"  he  said,  "  if  your 
imcle  could  but  be  persuaded  to  buUd  this  bridge, 
it  would  be  a  very  great  convenience.  I  for  one 
should  like  it  amazingly — and  so  would  my  friend 
Saltcoats,  if  he  came  to  see  me.  Ah,  by  the  bye,  I 
wish  that  it  had  been  my  good  luck  to  rescue 
Lochiel  the  other  day.  Aiid  that  reminds  me  of 
a  little  anecdote " 

"  But  why,  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  inquired  Miss 
Yennachar,  '■  did  you  express  that  wish  P" 

'■  It's  just  that,"  responded  the  Dominie.  '•Don't 
you  see.  Miss  Emmeline,  the  Chief  pledged  him- 
self to  grimt  whatsoever  might  in  reason  be  de- 
manded  of   him,   by   the   individual   who    saved 
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Lochiel.  Now,  if  I  had  been  tlie  fortunate  de- 
liverer, I  should  certainly,  in  claiming  the  boon, 
have  insisted  vipon  the  building  of  the  bridge. 
And  now  I  bethink  me,  it  vras  Mr.  Stuart  who 
saved  Lochiel— — -I  wrote  to  Saltcoats  and  also  to 

Bailhe  Owlhead 1  would  have  wi-itten  to  the 

worthy  Widow  Glenbucket,  only  she's  dead " 

Here  the  Dominie  interrupted  himself  to  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  that 
the  mention  of  Donald  Stuart's  name  in  connexion 
with  that  gallant  exploit,  conjured  up  a  blush  of 
mingled  tenderness  and  pleasure  to  the  lovely 
Emmelinc's  cheeks. 

"  How  foolish  it  was  of  me  the  other  day,"  re- 
sumed the  Dominie,  "  when  Mr.  Stuart  so  posi- 
tively refused  to  name  any  boon  at  present,  not 
to  have  dropped  him  a  hint  about  the  bridge.  I 
don't  think  Baillie  Owlhead  of  the  GaUowgate 
would  have  neglected  such  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish a  good  purpose.  It  was  very  stupid  of 
me !  I  remember  I  told  IMr.  Stuart  of  several 
things  that  he  might  not  ask ;  but  I  did  not  tell 
him  what  he  ought  to  demand.  And,  by  the  bye. 
Miss  EmmelLne,  I  sni "  amongst  other  things  that 
he  must  not  have  the  impudence  to  demand  your 
hand  in  marriage " 

"  Look,  Mr.  Clackmannan !"  said  the  blushing 
girl,  speaking  hastUy,  but  full  of  confusion,  "  how 
beautifid  the  Inch  appears  from  the  middle  of  the 
loch  !" 

"It's  just  that,"  rejoined  the  Dominie:  "but  it 
would  look  much  better  from  the  top  of  a  bridge. 
Of  course  I  told  Donald  Stuart  that  he  must  not 
aspire  to  your  hand — because  I  not  only  knew  that 
he  has  neither  family  nor  fortune,  but  also  that 
you  are  as  deep  in  love  with  your  cousin  Lennox 
as  a  young  lady  can  be.  And  this  reminds  me  of 
what  I  said  to  Saltcoats " 

But  here  the  Dominie's  anecdote  was  nipped 
in  the  very  bud,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  little 
gust  of  wind  blowing  the  contents  of  his  snuif-box 
into  his  face :  so  that  it  occupied  some  minutes 
for  him  to  wipe  the  powder  out  of  his  eyes,  which 
it  left  all  bleared  and  watery.  I  pitied  Miss  Ven- 
nachar  while  the  obtuse  old  Dominie  was  dwelling 
at  more  than  his  usual  length  upon  topics  which 
must  have  been  so  painful  for  her  ;  and  I  could 
not  therefore  commiserate  the  Dominie  on  account 
of  the  incident  of  the  snuff-box,  because  it  so  for- 
tunately cut  short  his  prating. 

The  bank  was  reached:  ^Mr.  Clackmannan  of- 
fered his  arm  to  Miss  Vennachar  ;  and  I  followed 
at  a  little  distance.  On  entering  the  village,  the 
Dominie  separated  from  her  to  enter  the  tobacco- 
nist's shop ;  and  when  he  had  disappeared  from 
view,  I  accosted  Emmeline,  saying,  '-If  you  please. 
Miss,  I  have  a  little  business  to  attend  to  on  my 
own  account.  May  I  crave  half-an-hour's  leisure 
while  you  are  at  the  school  ?" 

She  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  few  moments, 
■while  the  colour  went  and  came  upon  her  cheeks : 
but  I  retained  a  perfect  command  over  my  own 
countenance — because  I  would  not  for  the  world 
humiliate  her  by  suffering  her  to  think  that  I,  a 
mere  menial,  knew  the  secret  of  her  love,  and  that 
I  was  studiously  affording  her  an  opportunity  to 
meet  her  lover. 

"You  know,  Joseph,"  she  answered,  in  a 
slightly  tremulous  tone,  "that  my  uncle's  orders 
are  positive " 


"But  when  I  am  in  attendance  upon  you, 
Miss,"  I  interjected,  "  I  conceive  that  i/our  orders 
are  paramount.  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  half- 
an-hour.  I  have  a  certain  payment  to  make  else- 
where :  it  must  in  honour  be  made — and  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Chief's  factor  to  remit  the  money 
for  me." 

"In  that  case,  Joseph,"  responded  Emmeline, 
"  you  can  of  course  go.  Perhaps  you  wUl  wait  for 
me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  when  you 
have  finished  your  business." 

I  hastened  away,  perfectly  well  assured  that 
Mr.  Stuart — who  had  left  the  Castle  before  us — 
would  not  fail  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  that  the 
lovers  woidd  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  at  least  a  few 
minutes'  meeting.  I  proceeded  to  the  factor's, 
and  explained  to  him  what  I  wanted.  He  under- 
took the  commission  with  his  wonted  urbanity, 
and  without  asking  me  any  questions  as  to  my 
reasons  for  remitting  a  sum  of  money  to  a  person 
at  Rotterdam.  I  sauntered  back  to  the  village, 
and  deposited  in  the  post-office  a  letter  which  I 
had  written  to  the  Dutch  captain,  advising  him  of 
the  remittance,  and  renewing  the  expressions  of 
my  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  I  had  received 
at  his  hands.  As  I  came  forth  from  the  little  shop 
where  the  letter-box  was  kept,  whom  should  I 
suddenly  run  against  but  Mr.  Duncansby !  The 
worthy  lawyer  could  not  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
beheld  me  apparelled  in  a  livery-garb  ;  and  I  felt 
so  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion,  that  I 
wished  the  earth  would  open  to  swallow  me  up. 
The  thoughts  which  naturally  swept  through  my 
brain,  were  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  deeply 
indignant  at  my  conduct  in  placing  myself  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  him  on  the  two  occasions 
that  we  had  previously  met ;  and  moreover,  that  he 
would  regard  me  as  a  vile  spy  on  the  Chief  of  Inch 
Methglui's  part  at  the  time  that  I  fell  in  with 
him  at  Carrondale.  He  stared  at  me  in  a  sort  of 
stupid  amazement :  his  lock,  naturally  so  good- 
humoured,  grew  severe  j  and  he  said,  "  So,  young 
man,  it  is  now  no  secret  how  you  came  to  be  a 
visitor " — and  he  ironically  accentuated  the  word 
— "at  Inch  Methglin." 

"  Mr.  Duncansby,"  I  said^  recovering  my  self- 
possession,  "I  beseech  j^ou  not  to  misjudge  me ! 
Pray  listen  for  a  few  moments  while  I  explain." 

'■  Well,  well,"  said  the  worthy  lawyer,  softening 
somewhat,  '"'  I  took  you  all  along  for  a  straight- 
forward young  man ;  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion." 

"  You  will  not,  sir — believe  me  that  you  will 
not !"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  treated  me  kindly — and 
not  for  the  world  could  I  have  proved  ungrateful 
for  your  goodness,  nor  for  the  confidence  you  to  a 
certain  extent  reposed  in  me." 

"It's  just  that,"  observed  Duncansby.  "I 
don't  care  about  your  passing  yourself  off  as 
something  you  were  not :  but  if  I  thought  you 
had  striven  to  worm  yourself  into  my  confidence 

on  certain  points However,   come   in   here, 

young  man,  and  we  wdl  talk  it  over." 

Thus  speaking,  he  hastily  led  the  way  into  the 
Uttle  village  inn :  and  entering  a  parlour,  sat  down, 
bidding  me  take  a  chair  likewise. 

"■  You  remember,  Mr.  Duncansby,"  I  said,  "  wo 
first  met  at  Perth ;  and  you  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  you  in  a  chaise  as  far  as  Carrondale. 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  at  the  time  that  the  indi- 
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vidual  whom  you  thus  addressed,  was  but  a  hum- 
ble one " 

'•■  Well,  I  understand  !"  interrupted  Duncansby : 
"  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  for  the  short 
space  we  should  be  together.  Quite  right !  God 
bless  you,  young  man,  there  was  no  harm  in  that. 
I  really  liked  you :  and  by  the  bye,  you  must  have 
been  well  brought  up — your  language  is  good — 

your  manners  too " 

"  I  was  genteelly  brought  up,  sir,"  I  answered  : 
and  tiie  tears  started  into  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of 
the  past. 

"  Come,  come — I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything 
to  annoy  you,"  exclaimed  the  good-natured  attor- 
ney. "  I  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  you  for 
earning  the  bread  of  honest  industry.  All  good 
people  do  that  in  different  ways.  But  about  the 
little  visit  of  your's  to  Carrondale  ?  Of  course  I 
see  that  you  wear  Inch  Methglin's  livery :  were 
you  not  in  his  service  then  ?" 

"  I  was,  sir,"  I  answered :  and  my  looks  steadily 
met  those  of  the  lawyer.  "  A  few  words  will  ex- 
plain, ilr.  Vennachar  despatched  me,  in  plain 
clothes,  to  Carrondale  to  make  certain  inquiries. 
I  could  not  refuse  the  mission :  but  I  take  heaven 
to  witness  that  I  resolved  to  execute  it  in  a  way 
that,  whatever  intelligence  I  might  obtain,  should 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale.  Indeed,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to 
pry  impertinently  into  that  imfortunate  gentle- 
man's affairs;  and  when  I  went  back  to  Inch 
Methglin,  I  simply  told  the  Chief  that  Sir  Alexan- 
der's chance  of  gaining  the  lawsuit  was  by  no 
means  so  desperate  as  the  Perthshire  journals  had 
represented,  and  that  his  name  was  revered  by 
every  one  upon  his  estate." 

"I  believe  you,  young  man — I  believe  you!" 
exclaimed  Duncansby,  evidently  quite  rejoiced 
that  he  could  thus  think  well  of  me  again. 

"  I  can  assiire  you,  sir,"  I  continued,  ''  that  my 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
are,  if  possible,  stronger  than  ever.  The  more  I 
hear  of  the  rancour  of  feuds  and  animosities  be- 
tween clans  and  chiefs,  the  more  I  detest  them. 
I  have  even  risked  giving  offence  occasionally  to 
some  of  my  feUow-servants  for  speaking  out  too 
freely  on  these  and  similar  subjects.  I  like  the 
Highlanders,  all  save  in  respect  to  their  pride  and 
that  spirit  of  partizanship  which  sustains  evU 
feeUngs  between  one  great  house  and  another." 

"It's  just  that,"  said  the  lawyer.  "The  High- 
landers are  a  noble  people — but  they  have  their 
failings  as  well  as  all  others.  "We  are  now  com- 
plete friends  again;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  no  undue  pride.     So  if  you  have  time  and 

will  take  a  social  glass  with  me " 

"  I  t'nank  you,  sir,"  was  my  response ;  "  but  I 
am  unable  to  tarry  any  longer.  Believe  me,  I 
am  rejoiced  to  know  that  you  do  not  think  ill  of 
me  !  It  would  deeply  grieve  me  if  it  were  other- 
wise." 

"  Grod  bless  you,  young  man,"  exclaimed  Dun- 
cansby, "  after  all  you  have  told  me,  I  think  better 
of  you  than  ever.  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised 
to  see  me  at  Inch  Methglin :  but  I  have  got  a 
little  business  to  transact  here.  I  need  not  say 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  did  not 
mention  over  at  tTie  castle,  that  the  lawyer  en- 
gaged on  behalf  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  had 
paid  the  village  a  visit." 


"  Not  for  the  world  !"  I  ejaculated.  "  And  now 
I  must  take  my  leave •" 

"  You  would  like  me  to  tell  you,"  interrupted 
the  lawyer,  "how  the  Carrondale  affairs  get  on. 
The  mortgagees  are  determined  to  make  the 
boldest  possible  stand :  they  will  not  listen  to  a 
compromise  ;  and  so  we  shall  have  a  hard  fight  for 
it  in  the  law-courts  soon,  ily  hope  is  neither 
stronger  nor  weaker  than  it  was  when  last  I  saw 
you.  In  a  few  months  the  thing  will  be  settled 
in  one  way  or  another ;  and  you  are  certain  to 
hear  of  the  result." 

"  I  can  promise  you,  Mr.  Duncansby,"  I  an- 
swered, "  that  I  have  so  far  identified  my  feelings 
with  this  remarkable  case,  that  if  you  do  succeed 
I  shall  be  infinitely  rejoiced." 

The  worthy  lawyer  shook  me  kindly  by  the 
hand :  and  I  issued  forth  from  the  village  tavern. 
An  hour  had  by  this  time  elapsed  since  I  parted 
from  Miss  Vennachar  :  and  I  bent  my  way  towards 
the  church,  where  I  was  to  meet  the  young  lady. 
She  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  as  I  strolled  round 
the  building,  I  beheld  Lennox  on  horseback  riding 
at  a  little  distance.  He  was  coming  along  the 
road  from  which  diverged  the  lane  where  the 
lovers  were  wont  to  meet.  If  they  were  about  to 
separate  in  that  lane,  Lennox  would  see  them.  A 
few  instants  more — and  they  would  be  lost !  The 
recollection  of  all  his  jealous  apprehensions  swept 
through  my  mind;  and  in  a  moment  I  balanced 
these  two  alternatives — namely,  whether  it  were 
better  to  let  them  be  seen  together  by  Lennox,  or 
whether  it  were  preferable  to  subject  them  tc  such 
humiliation  as  would  be  inflicted  by  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  aware  of  their  secret.  The  latter  at 
once  struck  me  as  being  the  wiser  and  the  kinder 
course  to  pursue.  Not  a  minute  was  to  be  lost, 
I  repeat; — and  dashing  through  the  hedge,  I 
sprang  into  the  lane. 

I  was  not  deceived.  Donald  Stuart  and  Em- 
meline  Vennachar  were  there,  at  a  little  distance, 
but  quite  visible  from  the  road  along  which  Len- 
nox was  fortunately  walking  his  horse  very  slowly. 
The  lovers  did  not  perceive  me :  neither  did  the 
noise  I  made  in  springing  through  the  hedge, 
reach  their  ears,  Emmeline,  as  if  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  was  supported  by  Donald's  arm, 
which  was  thrown  round  her  waist ;  and  he  was 
no  doubt  breathing  in  her  ears  such  encouraging 
and  cheering  words  as  a  lover  is  wont  to  breathe, 
even  when  hope  is  far  more  distant  than  he  chooses 
to  represent  it.  Such  was  the  scene  which  met 
my  view,  and  which  my  glance  embraced  in  a 
moment. 

"  It's  just  that,"  I  heard  a  voice  saying  close 
behind  me;  and  looking  round,  I  beheld  the 
Dominie,  who  had  that  instant  entered  the  lane 
from  the  road. 

At  the  same  moment  the  lovers  caught  sight  of 
us  both ;  and  Donald  Stuart,  recovering  his  self- 
possession  quick  as  thought,  took  off  his  hat  as  if 
making  a  respectfully  formal  bow  to  Miss  Venna- 
char, and  hurried  along  the  lane  in  the  contrary 
direction  from  the  road.  I  hastened  towards  the 
young  lady,  and  said  in  a  quick  voice,  "  Mr.  Len- 
nox is  riding  by  on  horseback !" 

Emmeline  was  covered  with  confusion  at  the 
instant  I  thus  accosted  her;  but  the  next  moment 
she  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  flung  upon  me  a 
look  of  severest  reproach  mingled  with  haughtiest 
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indignation  :  for  the  first  impression  evidently  was 
ttat  I  had  been  set  to  espy  her.  But  that  impres- 
sion vanished  as  quickly  as  it  was  formed,  when  I 
spoke  those  words  which  were  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant, and  were  accompanied  too  with  a  meaning 
glance,  to  show  that  I  was  warning  her  of  Lennox 
Vcnnachar's  presence  close  at  hand.  Then  her  look, 
changing  in  a  moment,  convinced  me  that  she  un- 
derstood  my  kindness  and  that  she  thanked  mo 
for  it. 

All  that  I  have  just  been  describing  occupied 
but  a  quarter  of  a  minute ;  and  Lennox  Vennachar 
rode  past  the  end  of  the  lane  without  turning  his 
eyes  up  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gazing  at 
the  moment  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  Then 
he  put  spurs  to  his  steed ;  and  the  quick  tramplings 
of  the  horse's  hoofs,  as  the  animal  careered  through 
the  village,  reached  our  ears.  Dominie  Clackman- 
nan had  stopped  short  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  spot  where  Donald  and  Em- 
meline  so  abruptly  parted  ;  and  as  I  glanced  back, 
I  perceived  Mr.  Clackmannan  taking  pinch  after 
pinch  of  snuff"  as  if  in  bewilderment  at  the  scene 
which  he  had  beheld. 

"Joseph,"  said  Miss  Vennachar  with  a  blush 
still  upon  her  cheeks  and  bashful  confusion  in  her 
looks,  "  what  must  you  think  of  me  ?" 

"  Everything  that  is  good.  Miss,"  I  answered, 
in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

"  You  have  discovered  a  secret,  Joseph,"  she 
went  on  to  say,  timidly  and  hesitatingly. 

"  I  have  known  it,  Miss,  for  a  long  time,"  was 
my  response. 

"Ah!"  she  murmuringly  ejaculated,  with  the 
air  of  one  upon  whose  comprehension  a  sudden 
light  breaks  :  for  she  doubtless  comprehended  in  a 
moment  all  the  past  phases  of  my  conduct. 

"  The  best  proof.  Miss  Vennachar,"  I  observed, 
"  that  I  have  not  betrayed  what  I  knew,  is  that 
you  have  never  had  cause  to  believe  I  have  given 
way  to  idle  gossip  or  mean  and  cowardly  scandal 
on  the  subject." 

"No,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  low  sweet  tone,  in 
which  there  was  nevertheless  a  gush  of  enthu-. 
siastic  gratitude :   "  you  have  endured  blame  and 

reproach Ah !    I  understand  now   all   that  I 

considered  strange  and  mysterious  in  your  con- 
duct !" — and  with  another  look  did  she  thank  me. 
"  But  Mr.  Clackmannan — how  came  he  here  at 
this  moment  ?" 

"  I  know  not.  Miss.  From  the  eminence  where 
the  church  stands,  I  saw  Mr.  Lennox  riding 
along;  and  I  hastened  to  warn  you.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  otherwise  have  suffered  you  to 
understand  that  the  secret  was  known  to  me ! 
But  I  thought  that  to  give  you  such  warning  was 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Joseph— and  I  thank  you,  sincerely 
thank  you  !  And  now,  think  not  the  worse  of  me 
if  you  hear  me  tell  Mr.  Clackmannan  some 
tale " 

She  meant  a  tale  to  account  for  her  being  seen 
supported  by  the  arm  of  Donald  Stuart :  but  her  \ 
natural  feehngs  of  maidenly  shame  and  bashful-  i 
ness  would  not  permit  her  to  conclude  the  sen- 1 
tence. 

This  hurried  dialogue  between  Miss  Vennachar  ! 
and  myself,  and  which  was  carried  on  in  whisper-  j 
ing  voices,  occupied  far  less  time  than  it  has  taken  ; 
to  describe ;    and   the    old   Dominie    still    stood ' 


riveted  to  the  spot  twenty  yards  distant,  in  a  sort 
of  stolid  stupefaction, — his  snuff-box  in  one  hand 
— and  the  other,  as  if  paralyzed,  about  two  inches 
from  his  nose,  the  finger  and  thumb  holding  a 
pinch.  Miss  Vennachar  now  approached  him, — I 
following  her  at  a  very  short  distance. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  she 
said,  in  a  sort  of  coaxing  tone.  "  I  had  a  fall  just 
now " 

"  It's  just  that,"  observed  the  Dominie,  at  length 
recovering  from  his  stupid  bewilderment  and  re- 
laxing from  his  statue-like  attitude.  "  I  thought 
it  must  have  been  something  of  the  sort :  for  I  re- 
member one  day,  when  I  entered  my  lodging  in 
the  Grassmarket,  Edinburgh,  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly, I  found  the  Widow  Glenbucket  sup- 
ported in  the  arms  of  my  friend  Saltcoats ;  and  he 
said what  was  it  that  he  said  ? 1  shall  re- 
collect presently Oh !  that  she  had  tripped  over 

the  rug  and  had  knocked  her  face  against  the  fen- 
der. I  knew  it  must  be  so,  because  the  poor  crea- 
ture's cheeks  were  so  very  red." 

This  was  the  longest  and  completest  anecdote  I 
had  ever  as  yet  heard  issue  from  Dominie  Clack- 
mannan's lips  ;  and  he  seemed  both  proud  and  re- 
joiced, but  in  his  own  stolid  manner,  at  having 
achieved  so  great  a  triumph  over  the  sluggishness 
of  his  memory.  He  put  the  pinch  of  snuff  to  his 
nose  with  one  hand,  the  snuff-box  into  his  pocket 
with  the  other ;  and  then  offered  Miss  Vennachar 
kis  arm. 

"You  spoke  of  tripping  over  a  rug,  Mr.  Clack- 
mannan," resumed  the  young  lady ;  "  but  it  is 
still  more  awkward  to  trip  over  a  stone — as  I  did 
just  now." 

"It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie;  "and  per- 
haps it  was  very  fortunate  Mr.  Stuart  happened  to 
be  by." 

I  saw  Miss  Vennachar  glance  towards  Mr. 
Clackmannan's  countenance,  as  if  to  discover  whe- 
ther there  was  any  covert  irony  in  his  speech :  but 
I  am  sure  that  she  might  have  saved  herself  any 
anxiety  on  that  score — for  the  old  Dominie  was 
far  too  obtuse,  and  also  too  simple-minded  as  well 
as  natiirally  good-natured,  to  have  any  such  inten- 
tion. 

"  But  how  was  it,"  he  inquired,  "  that  Mr. 
Stuart  happened  to  be  there  at  the  instant  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  presume  he  was  taking  a  walk  in  that 
direction,"  replied  Emmeline.  "  But  perhaps,  Mr. 
Clackmannan,  it  would  be  better  that  you  would 
not  mention  the  circumstance  at  the  castle " 

"  It's  just  that,"  interrupted  the  Dominie ;  "  for 
the  Chief  might  think  you  were  much  more  hurt 
than  you  really  are.  That  was  exactly  the  case 
with  AVidow  Glenbucket.  I  fancied  she  was  half 
killed  :  but  five  minutes  after  ivards,  she  seemed  as 
if  nothing   had  occurred.     So  I  said  to  Saltcoats 

What  was  it  that  I  said  ?     I  shall  recollect 

presently." 

The  vUlage  was  threaded ;  and  as  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  jetty,  Mr.  Clackmannan  said  to  me, 
"  Now  that  I  bethink  me,  Joseph,  you  tumbled 
out  of  a  hedge  at  the  very  instant  I  entered  the 
lane." 

"  I  was  going  to  gather  some  wild  roses,"  I  an- 
swered; "and  seeing  Miss  Vennachar  fall,  I  of 
course  jumped  down  to  render  assistance :  but  Mr. 
Stuart,  who  happened  to  be  walking  past  at  the 
moment,  anticipated  me." 
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"It's  just  that,"  said  tlie  Dominic-  "  Of  course 
it's  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  esJiibit  all  possible  at- 
teutions ;  and  if  it  weren't  that  Jliss  Emmeline 
would  rather  the  thing  should  not  bo  mentioned, 
I  should  consider  it  incumbent  on  me  to  inform 
the  Chief  of  Mr.  Stuart's  readily  administered 
good  offices." 

We  entered  the  boat ;  and  during  the  transit. 
Miss  Yennachar  looked  pensive  as  well  as  grieved. 
Methought,  too,  that  mingled  with  that  expres- 
sion, there  was  a  certain  sense  of  humiliation ;  and 
I  concluded  that  it  arose  even  more  from  the  fact 
of  having  been  compelled  to  utter  a  few  falsehoods 
to  the  Dominie,  than  from  the  circumstance  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  her  love  for  the 
humble  tutor.  We  reached  the  opposite  jetty,  and 
bent  our  way  to  the  castle — which  we  reached  some 
time  before  the  return  of  Lennox  Vennachar,  as 
he  had  to  make  a  long  circuit,  so  as  to  round  the 
extremity  of  the  loch  and  enter  the  Inch  by  way 
of  the  isthmus. 

On  the  following  day,  when  I  happened  to  meet 
Mr.  Stuart  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
castle  at  the  usvial  hour,  he  stopped  and  spoke  to 
me  in  the  kindest  manner.  His  demeanour  to- 
wards me  had  always  been  most  affable  and  con- 
descending :  but  now  there  was  a  positive  fr-iend- 
liness  in  it.  I  rather  wondered  at  this;  for  I 
could  not  conceive  that  during  the  day  he  had 
foimd  any  opportunity  of  speaking  alone  to  Miss 
Vennachar — so  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  from 
her  lips  he  had  received  the  assurance  that  I  was 
not  a  spy  upon  their  actions,  but  a  friend  secretly 
serving  them  according  to  my  humble  capacity. 
But  then,  perhaps,  he  gave  me  credit  for  this ;  and 
inasmuch  as  he  had  heard  nothing  said  at  the 
castle  of  the  previous  day's  adventure  in  the  lane, 
it  was  natural  he  should  conclude  that  I  had 
kept  it  secret  and  that  the  Dominie  had  been 
cajoled  over  into  silence. 

These  were  the  conjectures  with  which  I  ac- 
counted for  his  exceeding    friendliness-    towards 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE      EXCUKSION. 

Upwaeds  of  two  months  passed  without  any  in- 
cident worthy  of  mention.  Lennox  Vennachar 
became  far  more  assiduous  towards  his  fair  cousin 
than  he  ever  was  previous  to  the  awakening  of 
his  jealousy.  He  rode  out  with  her — he  accom- 
panied her  in  her  walks — he  went  with  her  to  the 
viUage-school :  and  during  this  entire  interval,  she 
never  csce  had  an  opportimity  of  proceeding 
alone,  or  attended  by  me  only,  to  Methglin.  It 
was  generally  understood  likewise  that  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  between  Lennox  and  Emmeline 
in  the  early  part  of  December ;  and  as  it  was  now 
the  beginning  of  September,  a  period  of  three 
months  alone  remained  for  the  evolvement  of  cir- 
cumstances that  should  decide  the  young  lady's 
fate.  I  trembled  for  her — and  I  pitied  her  :  I  felt 
deeply  likewise  for  Mr.  Stuart, — at  the  same  time 
wondering  whether  they  entertained  any  hopes, 
and  if  so,  to   what   intentions   they  might   lead. 


Methought  that  Emmeliue's  cheeks  grew  paler,  and 
that  a  certain  degree  of  pensiveness  was  deepen- 
ing in  her  looks:  methought  also  that  Mr.  Stuart 
had  at  times  a  desponding  air — at  other  moments 
that  he  seemed  excited  —  and  he  was  assm-edly 
often  abstracted ;  for  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  judging,  inasmuch  as  whenever  accident  threw 
me  in  his  way,  he  invariably  stopped  to  speak. 

During  the  period  which  I  have  described 
as  thus  elapsing  since  the  last  occurrences  at  the 
village,  there  had  been  numerous  guests  at  the 
castle  :  but  now,  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  spacious  mansion  was  once  more  compara- 
tively quiet  again.  One  morning,  the  weather 
being  supremely  beautiful  in  that  autumn  season, 
the  Chief  decided  upon  a  boating  excursion  to  the 
extremity  of  the  loch.  The  state-barge  was 
ordered  to  be  manned  with  its  twelve  rowers :  the 
whole  family  was  to  proceed  on  the  trip,  Mr. 
Stuart  was  to  go  to  take  charge  of  Ivor  and 
Lochiol :  Cameron  and  I  were  to  be  in  attendance 
to  serve  the  cold  collation,  which  was  to  be  par- 
taken of  in  a  tent  to  be  erected  in  some  convenient 
spot.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  we  set  off.  The  Chief  and  the  Dominie, 
Lennox  and  Emmeline,  Mr.  Stuart  with  Ivor  and 
Lochiel,  occupied  the  cushioned  seats  in  the 
splendid  barge :  Cameron  and  I  were  placed  a 
little  nearer  to  the  stern,  but  so  close  to  the  Chief 
and  his  family  that  we  could  not  avoid  overhear- 
ing aU  their  conversation.  This  was  the  first  time 
since  I  had  been  at  Inch  Methglin,  that  I  had  ever 
seen  Donald  Stuart  in  company  with  the  whole  of 
the  family ;  and  I  knew  f uU  weU  that  the  position 
of  the  two  lovers  must  be  awkward  and  embar- 
rassing enough.  They  dai-ed  not  exchange  a  single 
glance  of  tenderness :  they  must  study  all  their 
words  and  looks ;  and  what  was  more  galling  still, 
EmmeUne  was  compelled  to  receive  the  attentions 
of  her  cousin  Lennox,  whilst  Stuart  was  equally 
constrained  to  sit  by  and  behold  what  thus 
passed. 

"  The  weather  is  superb,  and  the  country  every- 
where looks  beautiful,"  observed  the  Chief,  thus 
breaking  a  pause  which  had  ensued  in  the  conver- 
sation :  and  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  his  eyes  slowly 
around  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  one  who 
felt  that  all  he  looked  upon  of  hill  and  dale,  grove 
and  forest,  mansion,  villages,  and  homesteads,  was 
his  own.  "  A  fairer  scene  than  this,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  Highlands  cannot  afford." 

"  No — it  is  superb  !"  remarked  Lennox,  like- 
wise gazing  around  with  the  prideful  aspect  of  one 
who  knew  that  all  he  looked  upon  was  destined 
to  be  his  inheritance.  "  The  domain  is  vast :  but 
if  circumstances  prove  favom-able,  it  may  yet  be 
larger." 

"And  larger  it  shaU.  be,"  said  the  Chief,  who 
penetrated  the  meaning  of  his  son's  words,  "  if 
there  be  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
lands  of  Carrondale.  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Stuai-t," 
he  added,  turning  towards  the  tutor,  "  I  know  you 
always  read  the  newspapers  very  carefully:  have 
you  seen  anything  in  them  of  late,  resjiecting  the 
Carrondale  lawsuit  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence.  Inch  Methglin," 
replied  Donald :  and  then  he  added,  after,  a  few 
moments,  "except  what  you  yourself  know— that 
the  case  will  come  finally  before  the  law-courts  in 
the  month  of  October." 
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"  Then  a  few  weeks,"  said  the  Chief,  "  will 
decide  the  great  question.  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale." 

'•'It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie  :  "for  no  one 
knows.  Some  declare  that  he  is  serving  in  the 
English  army  abroad^  as  a  subaltern  officer  and 
under  another  name.  And  that  reminds  me  that 
the  Laird  of  Tintosquashdale  has  lately  changed  his 
name  into  Shankspindles,  the  inheritance  of  which 
property  he  has  acquired.     I  wrote  to  my  friend 

Saltcoats   about  it And   what  was  it  that  I 

said  ?     I  forget  now :  I  shall  recollect  presently." 

"  Other  persons,"  resumed  the  Chief,  "  insist 
that  so  far  from  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  being 
abroad,  he  is  concealed  somewhere  in  Scotland, 
watching  the  progress  of  his  lawsuit.  "^Ticn  I 
use  the  word  concealed,  I  mean  that  he  is  veiling 
his  identity  under  some  fictitious  name;  and 
doubtless  his  proud  heart  swells  in  bitterness  at 
the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  he  must  be 
plunged." 

'•■  And  it  may  be,"  said  Lennox  Vennachar, 
"  that  he  has  no  family  pride  left  in  his  heart  at 
all :  for  whatsoever  bringing-up  he  may  have  en- 
joyed, must  have  been  the  result  of  eleemosynary 
cliarity." 

"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie  :  "  for  when  a 
man  has  got  nothing  of  his  own,  he  must  live  upon 
what  other  people  give  him.  This  is  as  self- 
evident  as  the  fact  that  if  you  tumble  into  the 
lake,  you  are  sure  to  come  out  wringing  wet.  Ah ! 
now  I  bethink  me,"  you  young  gentlemen,"  coi^, 
tinued  Mr.  Clackmannan,  addressing  himself  ro 
Ivor  and  Lochiel,  "  must  not  think  of  taking  oars 
to-day ;  for  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  the 
boat  to  be  swamped  at  this  distance  from  land. 
That  was  an  exciting  scene  which  took  place 
about  three  months  back :  I  shall  never  forget 
how  you  dashed  in,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  rescued  first 
Miss  Emmeline — then  Lochiel " 

"Pray,  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  exclaimed  Lennox 
angrily,  "do  not  recal  such  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions :" — and  the  countenance  of  the  Chief's  son 
was  fiery  red  at  this  mention  of  Donald  Stuart's 
gallant  exploits. 

"It's  just  because  what  might  have  been  a 
tragedy,  turned  out  a  comedy,"  said  the  Dominie, 
"  that  I  allude  to  it.  Indeed,  the  other  day  when 
I  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I  sat  down  for  three 
hours  on  a  bench  near  the  loch,  thinking  of  that 
-scene.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stuart,  you  behaved 
very  well  ?  and  though  I  lost  my  snull"-box  on  the 
occasion — which  I  regretted,  as  it  was  the  gift  of 

my  friend  Mucklenose No,  it  must  have  been 

my  relative  Knockmedownarder " 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  ejaculated 
Lennox  angrily,  "  do  turn  your  conversation  on 
something  else.  Mr.  Stuart  does  not  wish  to  be 
complimented  to  his  face."' 

"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  obtuse  old  Dominie. 
"  And  now  I  bethink  me.  Inch  Methglin,  you  have 
never  fulfilled  yc^ir  pledge  to  Mr.  Stuart " 

"  Mr.  Stuart  knows  perfectly  well,"  interrupted 
the  Chief  proudly,  "  that  he  has  only  to  name  the 
boon  he  craves  at  my  hands — and  which  must  be 
within  the  limits  of  reason — in  order  to  have  it 
gi-anted  at  once." 

"It's  just  that,"  resumed  the  Dominie.  "And 
now  I  bethink  me,  if  I  were  Mr.  Stuart  I  would 
ask  you  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  loch " 


'•'  Mr.  Clackmannan,  I  am  siuprised  at  you  !  " 
interrupted  the  Chief  sternly. 

'■  It's  just  that,"  responded  the  Dominie.  "  Salt- 
coats was  one  day  very  much  surprised  when  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  like  collops.  But  when  I 
bethink  me  that  Mr.  Stuart  is  yet  unrewarded  for 

his  services Ah  !   and  this  reminds  me,  too,  of 

his  very  dutiful  attention  on  another  occasion 

You  know  what  I  mean,  IMiss  Emmeline." 

The  yotng  lady  became  all  ia  an  instant  vio- 
lently agitated  and  confused :  a  crimson  blush  man- 
tled on  her  cheeks,  leaving  them,  the  next  moment 
as  pale  as  marble — so  that  Lennox  Vennachar,  with 
the  eagle-eyes  of  jealous  suspicion,  gazed  upon  her 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  distrust. 

"  Now  that  the  incident  is  past  and  gone,"  con- 
tinued the  obtuse  old  Dominie,  rolling  himself 
round  upon  his  seat  as  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, — 
"  and  that  no  evil  consequences  ensued  from  the 
fall " 

"Mr.  Clackmannan,"  said  Emmeline  hastily — 
and  it  must  have  cost  her  an  immense  effort  to  re- 
gain her  self-possession, — '-you  will  have  all  the 
snuff  in  your  eyes :  for  a  breeze  is  springing 
up " 

"  A  breeze,  Emmeline  F"  ejaculated  Lennox,  in 
a  tone  of  mocking  irony  blended  with  a  visibly 
concentrated  rage :  "  there  is  not  the  faintest 
zephyr  !" 

"'  it's  just  that,"  resumed  the  Dominie.  "  But 
as  I  was  saying,  it  was  indeed  very  fortunate  that 
while  Joseph  was  gathering  wild  roses  up  in  a 
hedge — just  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  hidden 

himself  there Ah !  and  now  I  bethink  me,  Mr. 

Lennox,  you  rode  by  the  end  of  the  lane  at  the 
very  instant :  but  you  did  not  see  what  was  tak- 
ing place.     I  wrote  to  my  friend  Saltcoats " 

"  Perdition  take  Saltcoats  !"  ejaculated  Lennox 
fiercely.  '•  What  is  it  that  you  are  talking  about  ?" 
— and  his  looks  travelled,  with  a  sort  of  feverish 
rage  and  furious  jealousy,  from  the  countenance  of 
the  Dominie  to  that  of  Emmeline — thence  to  the 
features  of  Stuart — and  back  again  to  Emme- 
line's. 

Oh  !  how  I  longed  to  knock  the  contents  of  the 
stupid  old  Dominie's  snuff-box  up  into  his  eyes — 
or  roll  him  over  the  gunwale  into  the  water,  to 
give  him  a  good  ducking  for  his  obtuse  and  pig. 
headed  perverseness.  I  saw  that  a  storm  was  im- 
minent :  it  was  already  on  the  point  of  bursting 
forth  on  the  part  of  Lennox  Vennachar.  The 
Chief  himself  loolrod  grave  and  severe  :  Emmeline 
was  trembling  visibly  with  agitation :  Mr.  Stuart 
was  pale,  and  the  glitter  of  uneasiness  was  in  his 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Lennox,"  observed  the  Dominie, 
"  it's  hot  just  that.  If  you  knew  Saltcoats,  you 
would  not  wish  him  evil.  See  him  over  a  dish  of 
collops  and  a  bottle  of  wine  by  his  side — and  you 
would  love  that  man !  But  what  were  we  talking 
of?" 

"Miss  Vennachar's  fall  in  some  lane,"  said 
Lennox,  with  as  much  anxious  curiosity  as  jealous 
spite.     "  And  you  say  I  was  riding  by " 

"It's  just  that,"  answered  the  Dominie.  "I 
remember  I  was  seized  with  amazement  at  what  I 
saw  :  but  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  on  hearing 
tlie  sounds  of  a  horse's  hoofs — and  I  beheld  you. 
You  were  looking  in  another  direction.  Perhaps 
you   were  wondering   what   there   would   be   for 
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dinner— as  I  often   do^and  as   my  friend  Salt- 
coats  " 

"  ilr.  Clackmannan,  you  ore  unpardonable  with 
that  wretched  Saltcoats  I"  ejaculated  Lennox. 

"  The  incident  to  which  Mr.  Clackmannan 
alludes,"  said  Donald  Stuart,  now  interposing  in  a 
calmly  dignified  as  well  as  easy  and  well-bred 
xaarmer, '"  is  readily  and  simply  explained.  Miss  i 
Vennachar  tripped  and  fell :  I  happened  to  be 
near "* 

"Oh,  you  happened  to  be  near?"  exclaimed 
Lennox,  with  bitter  irony.  "And  where  was 
Joseph  ?" 

'■  It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie:  "he  tum- 
bled out  of  a  hedge.  Of  course  I  did  not  mention 
it  at  the  time — because  Miss  Emmeline  said  that 
I  had  better  not :  but  now  tliat  it's  pasi  and 
gone " 

"  And  you  stood  gazing  in  amazement,  did  you, 
Mr.  Clackmannan  ?"  inquired  Lennox.  "  What  ? 
amazement  at  so  simple  an  occurrence !"  he  added 
eneeringly,  but  his  Toioe  sounded  hollow. 

"Ah!  but  at  the  first  appearance,"  replied  the 
etupid  old  Dominie,  continuing  to  take  snuff  at 
intervals,  and  not  for  a  moment  perceiving  one 
atom  of  the  mighty  mischief  he  was  creating, — 
"  at  the  first  appearance  it  did  of  course  look  odd 
to  see  a  young  lady  in  the  arms  of  a  paid 
tutor :  but  when  it  was  all  explained,  it  was  na- 
tural enough." 

"Explained,  I  presume,  by  Misa  Vennachar 
herself?"  said  Lennox,  with  another  malignant 
sneer. 

""We  will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,"  ob- 
served the  Chief  sternly :  for  he  evidently  liked 
this  revelation  almost  as  little  as  did  his  son. 

Fortunately  the  barge  reached  the  end  of  the 
lake  at  thie  moment ;  and  the  landing  was  effected. 
The  bargemen  put  up  the  tent  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  :  Cameron  and  I  spread  the  collation; 
and  as  we  were  doing  so,  my  companion  whispered 
to  me,  '•■  "What  was  it  all  about,  Joseph,  that  the 
Dominie  was  talking  of  P" 

"  A  very  simple  and  trivial  circumstance,"  I  re- 
pponded. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Leimox  does  not  exactly  view 
it  in  that  hght,"  rejoined  Cameron.  "  But  of 
course  it  is  silly  to  be  jealous  :  for  Miss  Emmeline 
never  could  have  entertained  a  thought  of  a  poor 
miserable  tutor,  without  family  or  fortune.  You 
can  go  now  and  say  that  the  repast  is  ready." 

I  went  forth  from  the  tent.  Mr.  Stuart  and 
his  two  pupils  were  standing  gazing  at  the  water : 
the  Chief  and  Mr.  Clackmannan  were  sauntering 
at  a  little  distance :  Lennox  and  Emmeline  were 
walking  in  another  direction — but  not  arm-in-arm, 
and  I  thought  by  their  manner  that  not  a  word 
was  passing  between  them.  Having  told  the 
Chief  first,  and  Mr.  Stuart  next,  that  the  repast 
was  served,  I  approached  Lennox  and  Emmeline, 
who  were  farther  off  than  the  rest ;  and  as  I  drew 
near,  I  observed  that  the  features  of  the  Chief's 
son  wore  a  scowliug  expression,  mingled  with  in- 
jured pride  and  jealous  wrath:  while  Emmeline 
looked  deeply  desponding  and  pensive. 
'■  The  collation  is  served,"  I  said. 
'■■  Very  well,"  ejaculated  Lennox  quickly — even 
savagely.  "Be  off  with  you! — we  shall  fol- 
low." 

Yet   ere   I  turned  aside,  I  caught  the  rapid 


glance  of  sympathy  which  Miss  Vennachar  threw 
upon  me  on  account  of  this  brutal  treatment,  for 
which  we  both  full  well  imderstood  the  cause.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  was  assembled  in 
the  tent,  where  the  repast  was  spread  upon  a  porta- 
ble table  contrived  for  such  purposes,  and  around 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  camp-stools  were 
placed.  The  seats  were  taken  in  silence  :  a  damp 
had  been  thrown  npun  tho  spirits  of  all,  save  and 
except  Dominie  Clackmannan  and  the  two  boys, — 
the  former  being  too  stohd  and  the  latter  too 
young  to  comprehend  the  mischief  that  had  arisen. 
As  for  Mr.  Clackmannan,  he  was  soon  deep  into 
the  mysteries  of  a  raised  pie ;  and  when  he  found 
it  to  contain  veal,  ham,  and  sausage-meat,  he  gave 
his  usual  exclamation  of  "  It's  just  that !" 

"  Mr.  Stuart,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Lennox,  "you 
will  take  your  place,  sir,  at  the  table  when  we  have 
finished." 

The  tutor  started  up,  crimson  with  indignation ; 
and  for  a  moment  methought  that  some  retort  of 
prideful  wrath  was  about  to  burst  &om  his  lips : 
but  if  BO,  on  a  second  thought  he  kept  it  back— 
and  addressing  himsetf  to  the  Chief,  simply  asked, 
"  "Was  it  your  purpose.  Inch  Methglin,  to  bring  me 
hither  as  a  sort  of  lacquey  P" 

"I  certainly  intended  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  when  the  ordinary  rules  of  etiquette  may  be 
in  some  way  dispensed  with,  that  you  should  sit 
down  to  table  with  us.  But  if  it  be  offensive  to 
my  son" — and  here  the  Chief  glanced  towards  Len- 
nox— "  as  a  matter  of  course " 

"  X^ncle !"  ejaculated  Emmeline,  her  generous 
spirit  bursting  through  all  bonds  of  self-restraint : 
'"it  is  impossible  you  can  allow  such  an  insult  to 
be  put  upon  one  who,  if  he  have  no  haughty  name 
nor  proud  fortune,  is  nevertheless  as  much  a  gen- 
tleman as  my  cousin !" 

"Emmeline,  sit  down !  I  am  surprised  at  you!" 
said  the  Chief  sternly. 

"Oh,  this  is  a  day  of  revelations,"  exclaimed 
Lennox,  in  a  renewed  tone  of  mingled  rage  and 
irony  j  "  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  astonished 
at !" 

"  If  my  presence  be  offensive,"  said  Mr.  Stuart, 
'•  I  will  immediately  withdraw.  But  I  siacejely 
thank  Miss  Vennachar  for  her  noble  and  generous 
interposition." 

"Breathe  not  tho  name,  sir,  of  Miss  Venna- 
char !"  cried  Lennox,  springing  up  in  a  towering 
passion.  "  Such  a  name  is  not  to  be  breathed  by 
the  hps  of  one  who  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
pauper  dependant !" 

"  Pauper  dependant,  Mr.  Vennachar  P'  said 
Donald  Stuart,  his  countenance  beaming  with 
indignation,  and  yet  with  a  dignity  incomprehen- 
sibly noble  and  striking :  "  such  words  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  merit  chastisement. 
"What  I  receive  from  your  father,  I  earn  ho- 
nestly." 

"  It's  just  that,"  interposed  the  Dominie,  who 
in  his  own  way  was  good-natured  enough.  "I 
think  you  had  better  let  Mr.  Stuart  sit  down  and 
have  some  of  this  pie.  If  Saltcoats  wore  here 

"  SHence,  Mr.  Clackmannan !"  said  the  Ctiief 
sternly.  "  Mr.  Stuart,  your  services  in  my  family 
are  dispensed  with  from  this  moment.  "What- 
soever is  due  to  you,  will  be  remitted  to  your 
lodging." 

"You  have  only  given  me.  Inch  Methglin,"  re- 
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plied  Donald,  with  an  air  of  such  lofty  diojnity 
that  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  he  considered 
himself,  hy  the  very  nobility  of  intellect,  far  supe- 
rior to  the  mightiest  Chief  in  all  the  Highlands — 
and  never  did  he  appear  more  haudsome  than  he 
■was  then,  with  his  tall  form  drawn  up  and  the 
colour  mantling  on  his  countenance, — ''  you  have 
only  given  me  that  discharge  which,  after  your 
son's  conduct,  I  should  have  on  my  own  account 
demanded." 

"  This  insolence !"  ejaculated  Lennox  Venna- 
char. 

Donald  Stuart  disdained  to  notice  the  imperti- 
nent taunt ;  and  with  a  cold  bow  to  the  Chief,  he 
glanced  his  eyes  around,  flinging  a  cordial  fare- 
well to  me — settling  them  for  a  moment  expres- 
sively upou  Emmeline — and  then  tui-ning  them 
towards  the  Dominie. 

"  Good  bye,  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  he  said.  "And 
30 


you,  my  young  pupils,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  Ivor  and  Lochiel,  "  I  wish  you  all  pos- 
sible happiness." 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Stuart,"  said  Emmeline :  and 
she  was  advancing  with  outstretched  hand  towards 
the  tutor,  when  Lennox,  seizing  hold  of  her  arm 
not  merely  forcibly,  but  even  with  a  brutal  vio- 
lence, held  her  back. 

'•Unhand  me,  sir!"  she  exclaimed  proudly: 
and  so  startling  was  the  effect  of  this  courageous 
rebellion  against  her  cousin's  tyranny,  that  his 
grasp  was  relaxed  in  a  moment,  his  arm  falling  as 
if  palsied  by  his  side.  • 

"Farewell,  Mr.  Stuart,"  repeated  Emmeline, 
now  advancing  towards  the  tutor,  who  sprang 
forward  and  took  the  outstretched  hand.  There 
was  only  a  moment  for  the  lovers  to  exchange 
glances — but  there  was  doubtless  a  whole  world  of 
meaning  therein ;   and  in  another  instant  Donald 
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Stuart,  no  doubt  anxious  to  avoid  the  chance  of 
compromising  his  beloved  any  farther  vrith  her 
relatives,  rushed  forth  from  the  tent.  i 

When  he  had  thus  disappeared.  Miss  Vennachar  I 
—pale  and  trembling,   evidently   much    agitated,  [ 
and,  I  felt  convinced,  with  difficulty  restraining  a  I 
violent  outburst  of  grief — returned  to   her  seat,  i 
Lennox  Yennachar,   -srith  jealous   rage    still   im- 
printed upon  his  countenance,  likewise  sat  down. 
The  Chief  jooked  stern  and  grave — and  his  cheek 
was  also  pale.    The  two  boys  were  scarcely  able  to 
comprehend  a  scene  which  had  smitten  them  with  i 
astonishment  and  grief:    for  they  loved  Donald 
Stuart — and  all  that  they  did  understand  was  that 
he  had  left,  to  be  their  preceptor  no  more. 

"Well,"  said  Dominie  Clackmannan,  who  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  which  every  one  must  [ 
have  felt  most  awkward  and  embarrassing,  "  it's  i 
a  pity  he  did  not  stay  to  partake  of  this  pie —  j 
which  is  really  excellent.  And  that  reminds  me,  j 
Inch  Methglin,  that  your  cook  ought  to  imitate 
the  Widow  Glenbucket,  who  always  used  to  put  a 
clove  of  garlic  iato  her  sausage-meat.  Saltcoats 
said " 

"  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  interrupted  the  Chief 
sternly,  "help  yourself  to  wine — and  leave  Salt- 
coats alone  for  the  present." 

"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie,  as  he  filled 
himself  a  glass  of  sherry. 

"Emmeline,"  asked  the  Chief,  but  speaking 
coldly  and  distantly,  "  what  can  I  serve  you  ? 
Lennox,  you  do  not  attend  to  your  cousin." 

"  I  require  nothing,"  responded  the  young  lady, 
in  a  voice  that  was  hkewise  cold,  but  clouded  as  if 
with  the  difiiculty  of  keeping  back  tears  and  sobs. 

"  You  had  better  take  some  refreshment,"  said 
Lennox :  and  7;  is  voice  was  deep  almost  to  hollow- 
ness— for  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  barbed 
arrow  of  jealousy  was  rankling  in  his  heart. 

The  collation  was  hastened  over  by  the  Chief 
and  Lennox,  —  Emmeline  eating  nothing.  The 
two  boys  however  had  not  lost  their  appetites : 
while  Dominie  Clackmannan  appeared  as  if  he 
thought  it  imperiously  incumbent  on  him  to  eat 
for  those  who  ate  not  at  all. 

"Will  you  take  a  Walk,  Emmeline?"  asked 
Lennox,  haughtily  and  distantly,  ^W  fiiey  rose  from 
table. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  she  replied,  with  glacial 
coldness.  "  I  will  sit  in  the  barge  iintil  we  take 
our  departure.     I  have  a  book,  and  shall  read." 

"But  the  sun  is  powerful,"  said  Lennox,  biting 
his  lip,  which  was  white  with  ill-subduad  rage. 

"  1  have  my  parasol,"  she  rejoined :  "  or  the 
bargemen  can  put  up  the  awning." 

Lennox  turned  abruptly  away,  and  did  not  even 
escort  his  cousin  to  the  boat. 

The  Chief  accordingly  performed  that  ofiice; 
and  entering  the  barge  also,  he  remained  in  con- 
versation with  his  niece  until  the  moment  for 
departure. 

"What  a  scene!"  whispered  Cameron  to  me, 
when  Dominie  Clackmannan  at  length  made  an 
end  of  eating  and  issued  forth  from  the  tent,  to 
which  the  bargemen  were  now  thronging  in  order 
to  take  their  own  repast. 

"Very  painful,"  I  answered. 

"Yes  —  shocking  on  Donald  Stuart's  part!" 
observed  Cameron. 

"On  Mr.  Lennox  Vennachar'g,  you  mean,"  I 


rejoined  :  but  not  choosing  to  argue  the  subject,  I 
hastened  to  take  my  place  at  the  table. 

During  the  row  homewards,  very  little  was 
spoken — unless  it  were  by  Dominie  Clackmannan, 
who  was  now  enabled  to  recite  his  portions  of 
anecdotes  without  much  interruption.  The  Chief 
was  grave  and  thoughtful.  Whatever  his  conver- 
sation might  have  been  with  his  niece,  it  evidently 
had  not  tended  to  cheer  his  spirits,  nor  to  lead 
him  into  a  satisfactory  state  of  mind.  As  for 
Lennox,  he  was  haughtily  distant  for  the  most 
part  towards  his  cousin :  but  every  now  and  then 
when  he  did  speak  a  few  words,  he  coxild  not  help 
displaying  his  bitter  feelings  by  a  mocking  ii-ony 
of  tone.  Once  or  twice  he  affected  to  laugh 
heartily  at  something  the  Dominie  said :  but  there 
was  hoUowness  in  the  sovind  of  that  laugh — and 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  assume  an  air  of  in- 
difference. Emmeline  kept  her  eyes  fixed  iipon 
her  book  the  whole  way  homeward :  but  she  as- 
suredly was  not  reading, — for  she  did  not  turn 
the  pages  more  than  twice  or  thrice,  and  when 
she  did  she  turned  over  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

At  length  the  jetty  was  reached — the  landing 
was  accomplished.  I  observed  that  when  Lennox 
reached  out  his  hand  to  assist  Emmeline  up  the 
steps,  she  passed  him  by  \Tithout  seeming  to  notice 
his  presence.  As  the  party  stepped  from  the  jetty 
on  the  bank  Lennox  turned  abruptly  away ;  and 
the  Chief  gave  his  arm  to  Emmeline.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  I  was  told  that  Inch  Methglin 
commanded  my  presence  in  the  library ;  and 
thither  I  accordingly  hastened.  He  was  alone; 
and  notwithstanding  his  endeavour  to  conceal  his 
agitation  beneath  a  haughty  reserve,  it  was  by  no 
means  difficult  to  discern  that  he  was  inwardly 
troubled. 

"Joseph,"  he  said,  "you  beheld  all  that  took 
piice,  and  you  overheard  all  that  was  said, 
just  now.  It  is  a  painful  thing  for  me,  the 
Chief  of  Inch  Methglin,"  he  went  on  proudly  to 
observe,  "  to  be  compelled  to  condescend  to  ques- 
tion a  dependant :  but  it  is  necessary  I  should 
do  so.  Tell  me,  Joseph,  exactly  what  took  place 
on  the  occasion  to  which  Mr.  Clackmannan  re- 
ferred  1  mean,  in  short,  the  occurrence  in  the 

lane." 

"  It  was,  sir,"  I  answered,  steadily  meeting  the 
Chiefs  searching  gaze,  "'  as  it  was  explained.  I  was 
in  attendance  upon  Miss  Vennachar,  walking  some 
distance  behind  her  :  I  ascended  the  bank  on  which 
the  hedge  of  the  churchyard  stands,  to  gather  some 
flowers  :  I  heard  a  sound,  as  of  some  one  falhng — 
I  sprang  down — and  beheld  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was 
coming  from  an  opposite  direction,  raising  Miss 
Vennachar  up.  At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Clack- 
mannan entered  the  lane ;  and  a  few  instants 
afterwards  Mr.  Lennox  Vennachar  rode  by.  Mr. 
Stuart  bowed  to  Miss  Vennachar  when  he  had 
raised  her  up,  and  proceeded  on  his  way." 

All  the  time  I  was  giving  utterance  to  this  tale, 
in  which  many  falsehoods  were  blended  with  a. 
few  truths,  the  Chief  never  took  his  eyes  off  me. 
He  seemed  to  be  watching  as  if  every  word  came 
up  from  my  soul,  into  the  depths  of  which  he 
sought  to  penetrate.  I  must  confess  that  it  was 
with  an  unblushing  effrontery,  yet  with  no  out- 
ward  betrayal  of  this  bold  hardihood,  that  I  wove 
the  tissue  of  mingled  fictions  and  facts :  but  I  did 
not  consider  that  I  was  committing  any  crime  in 
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shielding  an  amiable  and  unhappy  young  lady 
from  the  wrath  which  her  uncle  would  have  been 
sure  to  vent,  had  I  proclaimed  the  full  truth. 

"  Enough,"  said  Mr.  Vennachar.  "  You  may 
retire." 

When  I  proceeded,  a  little  before  the  dinner- 
hour,  to  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Lennox,  to  see  if  he 
required  anything  while  performing  his  evening 
toilet,  I  found  myself  treated  with  that  same 
haughty  coldness,  not  untinctured  with  brutality, 
which  ho  had  shown  towards  me  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. I  affected  however  not  to  perceive  it — 
and  was,  if  possible,  more  respectfully  civil  in  my 
manner  and  speech  than  ever.  He  said  not  a 
word  in  allusion  to  the  same  topic  on  which  I  had 
been  questioned  by  his  father ;  he  was  evidently 
labouring  under  what  may  be  termed  an  ill- 
subdued  and  only  half-stifled  excitement  of  feeUng. 
He  did  not  detain  me  long,  and  dismissed  me  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  a  dog.  I  am  convinced  it 
would  have  given  him  pleasure  to  turn  me  away 
on  the  spot :  but  his  father  was  perhaps  more 
trustful  in  my  good  faith  than  he  was.  In  short, 
I  conjectured  that  the  Chief  firmly  believed  I  had 
told  the  exact  truth  in  respect  to  the  scene  in  the 
lane — but  that  Lennox,  having  all  his  feelings 
warped  by  jealousy,  thought  far  otherwise,  and 
fancied  me  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  meeting  of 
Emmeline  and  Donald  Stuart  on  that  occasion. 

A  month  passed :  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
October.  During  these  four  weeks  Lennox  Ven- 
nachar continued  to  treat  me  with  the  most  dis- 
tant coldness  —  sometimes  with  the  haughtiest 
contempt.  For  the  same  reason  that  had  before 
induced  me  to  put  up  with  this  conduct  on  his 
part,  did  I  endui-e  it  now.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
how  the  love-affairs,  in  some  details  of  which  I 
had  been  mixed  up,  would  end  ;  and  therefore 
I  did  my  best  to  keep  my  situation.  Donald 
Stuart  had  left  the  neighbourhood  the  very  day 
after  the  scene  in  the  tent  :  Emmeline  seldom 
stirred  out — and  when  she  did,  it  was  only  to  walk 
in  the  garden. 

Lennox  was  almost  constantly  with  her :  but  I 
had  little  opportimity  of  judging  of  theii-  mutual 
demeanour,  beyond  this — that  the  young  lady 
looked  pale  and  pensive,  scarcely  making  an  effort 
to  conceal  her  unhappiness  ;  while  Lennox  ap- 
peared, methought,  assiduous  in  working  himself 
into  his  cousin's  good  graces. 

It  was  at  the  expiration  of  this  interval  of  a 
month,  that  I  one  morning  received  a  letter,  the 
handwriting  of  which  was  totally  unknown  to  me  : 
but  upon  opening  it,  I  found  it  was  from  the 
worthy  writer  to  the  signet.  Its  contents  ran  as 
foUow  :— 

"  Edinburgh,  October  3rd,  1S39. 
"  My  youDg  friend, 

"  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  are  still  at  Inch 
MetbgUn  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  write.  My  object  is 
simply  to  give  you  to  understand  that  I  am  bo  favourably 
impresst  d  with  your  good  disposition,  and  therefore  so 
much  interested  in  you,  that  should  circumstances  lead 
to  any  change  in  your  condition,  you  may  look  to  me  as 
a  friend  who  will  strive  to  do  what  he  can  in  your  behalf. 
I  purposed  to  send  you  some  little  token  of  my  esteem ; 
but  not  exactly  knowing  what  would  best  please  you,  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  the  enclosed  ten  pound  note  ; 
and  hope,  young  man,  that  you  will  not  feel  offended  by 
the  nature  of  the  gift. 

"  Your  well-wieher, 

"  DUNCAN  DUNCAN8BY." 


I  was  much  pleased  at  finding  myself  the  object 
of  the  worthy  lawyer's  remembrance ;  and  I  sat 
down  to  answer  his  letter  at  once,— expressing  my 
gratitude  in  suitable  terms.  I  took  the  letter 
across  to  the  village,  and  delivered  it  at  the  post- 
office, — being  careful  to  do  this  myself,  lest  any 
one  at  the  castle  should  discover  that  I  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  solicitor  engaged  in  the 
Carrondale  suit.  For  I  firmly  believe  that  such 
discovery  would  have  been  regarded  by  Inch 
Methglin  as  an  act  of  treason,  and  in  as  ovil  a 
hght  as  the  conduct  of  a  spy  in  an  enemy's  camp. 

About  a  week  afterwards  I  received  another 
letter,  and  the  writing  of  the  address  instanta- 
neously struck  me  as  being  in  a  feigned  hand.  I 
opened  it :  it  contained  a  note — and  this  note  was 
addressed  to  Miss  Vennachar.  The  letter  to  me 
was  from  Donald  Stuart,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Perth,  October  10th,  1839, 
"  Joseph, 
"  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  not  miscalculated  the 
generosity  of  your  nature.  I  am  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  kind  feehngs  which  actuated  you  on  several 
occasions  in  respect  to  Miss  Vennachar  and  myself.  It 
is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  I  should  communicate 
with  Miss  Vennachar.  I  have  hopes  that  some  change 
will  take  place  in  my  position;  and  without  explaining 
what  these  hopes  are,  you  can  perhaps  understand  my 
anxiety  to  convey  to  Miss  Vennachar  the  assurance  that 
such  hopes  are  entertained,  and  that  there  is  Uttle  fear 
of  their  proving  visionary.  May  I  ask  you  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  the  enclosed  to  Miss  Ven- 
nachar ?— and  should  she  wish  to  answer  me,  may  I 
farther  trespass  upon  you  to  take  charge  of  the  reply 
and  post  it  with  your  own  hand  ?  The  time  may  come, 
Joseph,  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  testify  my  gratitude. 
In  the  meanwhile  you  will  be  conferring  an  immenao 
obligation  upon  oae  who  wishes  you  well, 

«« DONALD  STUAKT." 

I  felt  flattered  and  happy  at  being  thus  regarded 
as  a  trustworthy  confidant  on  the  part  of  a  young 
gentleman  for  whom  I  entertained  so  much  es- 
teem. I  took  care  to  lock  up  his  letter  in  my 
box  ;  and  with  the  one  for  Miss  Vennachar  in  my 
pocket-book,  I  descended  to  the  garden,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it.  For- 
timately  I  had  not  long  to  wait :  Emmeline  came 
forth  to  walk — and  for  a  wonder,  Lennox  Ven- 
nachar was  not  with  her.  I  accosted  her — swept 
my  rapid  glances  round  to  assure  myself  that  no 
one  observed  us— and  hastily  producing  the  note, 
slipped  it  into  her  hand,  saying,  "  It  is  from  Mr. 
Stuart." 

Her  countenance  became  all  in  a  moment  agi- 
tated with  the  pleasure  excited  in  her  fluttering 
heart,  as  well  as  with  mingled  trepidation  and  sus- 
pense,— trepidation  lest  wc  should  have  been  ob- 
served, and  suspense  as  to  what  the  contents  of 
the  note  might  be.  All  these  feelings  were  as 
legibly  depicted  on  her  countenance,  as  if  she 
had  explained  them  with  the  utmost  eloquence  of 
words. 

"  Thank  you,  Joseph — thank  you,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart,"  she  said,  in  a  fervid  man- 
ner. 

"Mr.  Stuart  has  charged  me  to  receive  your 
answer,  Miss  Vennachar,"  I  said  quickly ;  "  and  I 
will  take  it  myself  to  the  post-ofiice  in  the  vil- 
lage :" — for  I  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that 
she  would  reply  to  her  lover's  missive :  and  having 
so  spoken,  I  hurried  away. 
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About  three  hours  afterwards,  I  again  had  an 
opportunity  of  s?eing  Miss  Tennachar  in  the  gar- 
den. She  made  a  scarcely  perceptible  sign  for  me 
to  approach ;  and  as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  that  hap- 
piness  was  now  depicted  upon  her  countenance. 
Nererthelesa,  it  was  with  nervous  trepidation  she 
glanced  around, — so  fearful  was  she  of  being  ob- 
served by  her  jealous  and  vigilant  cousin.  No 
one  was  however  nigh ;  she  gave  me  a  note— and 
I  hurried  away.  I  thought  it  better  to  enclose  it  in 
an  envelope  with  my  own  handwriting ;  for  fear  of 
the  effects  of  any  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  gossip- 
ing old  couple  who  kept  the  village  post-office.  I  like- 
wise penned  a  few  lines  to  assure  Mr.  Stuart  that 
I  was  ever  ready  to  do  him  whatsoever  service 
might  be  within  the  reach  of  my  humble  ability. 
I  conveyed  the  letter,  with  its  enclosure,  to  the 
post-office  in  Methglin ;  and  from  that  day  forth 
EmmelLne's  looks  improved — her  mind  was  evi- 
dently more  at  ease. 

It  was  in  the  last  week  of  October  that  the  in- 
telligence  was  received  at  Inch  Methglin,  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  final  hearing  of  the  celebrated  Carron- 
dale  lawsuit, — a  lawsuit  which  had  dragged  its 
slow  length  through  a  series  of  so  many  years, 
and  in  the  result  of  which  such  vast  interests  were 
involved.  It  appeared,  from  the  statements  in  the 
Edinburgh  journals,  that  a  formidable  array  of  the 
Tery  best  talent  belonging  to  the  Scottish  bar,  had 
been  marshalled  on  either  side ;  and  that  for  a  long 
time  no  legal  process  had  created  such  immense 
excitement  in  the  Scottish  capital.  But  it  was 
tolerably  evident  that  the  pubUc  sympathies  pre- 
ponderated on  behalf  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale. 
Where,  however,  was  Sir  Alexander  himself?  This 
was  a  question  which,  according  to  the  newspaper 
accounts,  everybody  seemed  to  be  asking,  and  to 
which  no  one  could  or  would  give  a  satisfactory  re- 
sponse. That  he  was  however  in  existence,  ^and 
that  he  would  be  forthcoming  in  case  of  success, — 
was  well  accredited,  on  the  word  of  the  respectable 
and  enterprising  Mr.  Duncansby. 

At  Inch  Methglin  a  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
citement likewise  prevailed  with  every  one  in  re- 
spect to  this  lawsuit, — Miss  Emmeline  perhaps 
alone  excepted.  She  was  too  generous-hearted  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  traditionary  animosi- 
ties and  family  feuds  which  were  cherished  by  her 
relatives  and  by  all  the  members  of  the  Inch  Meth- 
glin clan.  Besides,  she  had  doubtless  sufficient 
occupation  for  her  thoughts  in  her  own  anxieties 
in  respect  to  the  success  of  those  hopes  which 
Donald  Stuart  appeared  to  entertain.  But  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief— of  Lennox  Vennnchar — of  all 
the  dependants  of  the  household  (myself  excepted) 
—and  even  of  the  Dominie,  there  was  the  fervid 
aspiration  that  the  lawsuit  might  terminate  against 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale.  Therefore,  as  the  pro- 
cess lasted  for  several  days,  each  successive  arrival 
of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  was  awaited  with 
the  utmost  anxiety.  It  appeared  that  the  case  for 
the  mortgagees  was  regarded  in  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal as  exceedingly  strong ;  and  thus  at  Inch  Meth- 
glin hope  was  already  well  nigh  exultant.  But 
when  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  on  the  oppo- 
site side  came  to  be  read,  this  hope  proportion- 
ately diminished.  It  was  evident  that  'hit.  Dvm- 
cansby  had  got  up  his  case  with  amazing  tact,  and 
that  no  reasearch  into  musty  documents  and  old 


entails  had  been  neglected  by  him.  In  short, 
he  adduced  before  the  tribunals  a  voluminous 
mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  entail  was  so 
strict  that  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  had 
no  power  or  right  to  grant  mortgages  on  the  pro- 
perty itself. 

The  trial  lasted  ten  days;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  November 
that  the  result  was  known  at  Inch  Methglin. 
This  result  was  a  decision  in  favour  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carrondale, — who  was  thus  restored  to  all 
his  rights,  and  who  could  now,  without  a  sense  of 
humiliation,  emerge  from  whatsoever  obscurity 
he  had  for  long  years  dwelt  in, — and  throwing  off 
the  fictitious  name  which  had  veiled  his  identity, 
stand  before  the  world  without  disguise  and  with- 
out shame. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment which  prevailed  at  Inch  Methglin  when 
this  decision  was  known.  It  is  true  there  was 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Scotch  tribunal 
to  the  House  ot  Lords  :  but  the  same  journals 
which  brought  the  account  of  the  judicial  deci- 
sion, added  that  although  this  decision  exempted 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  from  any  hereditary 
liability  on  his  deceased  father's  part — and  al- 
though the  immense  accumulations  of  money  which 
had  been  amassed  in  the  receiver's  hands,  were 
now  at  his  own  dbposal — he  had  most  honourably 
and  most  magnanimously  paid  the  mortgagees 
that  which  he  considered  their  due — but  on  the 
condition  that  the  right  of  appeal  should  be 
waived:  so  that  the  judgment  of  the  Edinburgh 
law-court  was  final  and  decisive. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  hailed  this  result  with 
supreme  satisfaction.  I  had  become  as  it  were 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  Baronet :  I  had 
watched — through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper 
accounts — the  progress  of  the  contest  between  him- 
self and  the  mortgagees,  with  as  much  anxious  in- 
terest as  the  operations  of  belligerent  Powers  are 
contemplated  by  any  one  who  gives  his  sympathies 
to  a  particular  side.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  write 
a  congratulatory  letter  to  Mr.  Duncansby:  but  I 
thought  it  might  seem  obtrusive — and  moreover, 
that  he  had  now  quite  enough  upon  his  hands  with- 
out being  troubled  by  private  correspondence. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  decision  of  the  law- 
court  was  known  at  Inch  Methglin,  I  received  an- 
other letter  from  Donald  Stuart,  the  address  of 
which  was  penned  in  a  feigned  hand,  as  before — 
and  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follow :  — 

«  Perth,  November  10th,  1839. 
"  Joseph, 
"I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for«the  fidelity  and 
zeal  with  which  you  executed  the  commissioa  entrusted 
to  you  a  short  time  back;  and  I  mast  farther  declare 
my  gratitude  for  the  assurance  yon  sent  me  of  your 
xeadiness  to  serve  me  in  future.  I  recollect  that  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  when  we  conversed  together,  you  ex- 
pressed yourself  in  very  enthusiastic  terms  in  respect  to 
a  lawsuit  which  was  at  the  time  pending,  but  which  has 
just  been  concluded.  I  refer  to  the  memorable  process 
between  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  and  others.  You  will 
now,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  I  enjoy  the  inti- 
macy of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  ;  and  that  the  result 
of  the  lawsuit  has  fulfilled  those  hopes  which  I  described 
myself  as  entertaining  when  last  I  wrote.  Interested  as 
you  are  in  these  matters,  you  will  likewise  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  I  am  now  studying  to  emooth  down  the  ran- 
cour which  for  centuries  has  snbeisted  betweea  the  Cap 


rondales  and  the  Inch  Methglins.  On  behalf  of  Sir 
Alexander,  I  can  confidently  assert  that  he  abhors  per- 
Bonal  animosities  of  every  kind — but  especially  those 
which  hare  no  positively  existing  canse,  and  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  evidences  of  a  detestable  tradi- 
tionary barbarism.  Yon  will  therefore  be  gratified, 
perhaps,  to  learn  that  by  this  same  post  I  have  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin,  of  which  I  send 
yon  a  copy. 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  present  the  enclosed  note,  in  as 
private  a  manner  as  before,  to  Miss  Vennachar;  and 
believe  me  ever  your  well-wisher, 

"DONALD  STUAKT." 

This  letter  contained  two  enclosures — one  being 
the  note  for  Emmeline,  the  other  the  copy  of  the 
epistle  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  alluded,  and  which 
was  couched  in  these  terms  : — 


'Sir, 


"  Perth,  November  10th,  1839. 


•'  You  will  probably  be  sarprised  to  receive  a  com- 
mnnication  from  one  who  parted  from  yon  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  :  but  I  request  your 
patience  for  the  perusal  of  this  letter.  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you  that  for  a  certain  service  which  Providence 
enabled  me  to  render  you,  your  word  was  pledged  for 
the  granting  of  any  boon  I  might  reasonably  demand. 
You  are  likewise  aware,  sir,  that  the  pledge  remains  as 
yet  unfulfilled  :  but  I  know  enough  of  the  character  of 
the  Chief  of  Inch  Hethglin,  to  feel  confident  he  will  not 
Buffer  any  past  occurrence  in  respect  to  myself,  to  serve 
as  a  motive  or  a  pretext  for  refusing  the  fulfilment  of 
that  word  which  is  as  sacred  as  a  bond.  Inspired  there- 
fore by  this  conviction,  I  now  proceed  to  eip'ain  the 
nature  of  the  boon  which  I  ask  at  your  hands. 

"  I  have  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  circumstances  have 
rendered  me  intim&te  with  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  ; 
and  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  hereditary  animosity  which 
existed  throughout  centuries,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, between  the  Inch  Methglics  and  the  Carrondales. 
Sir  Alexander  constitutes  an  exception  to  bis  race ;  and 
80  far  from  cherishing  a  rancour  as  monstrous  as  it  is 
■tu^-id,  against  yourself  and  your  family,  he  seeks  to 
cultivate  your  friendship.  On  the  point  of  taking  pos- 
sesion of  his  ancestral  domaio,  he  will  shortly  become 
your  neighbour  ;  and  he  hopes  to  enjoy  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  Inch  Methglin  clan. 

"  The  boon,  sir,  that  I  ask  at  your  hands  is  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  animosity  against  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale. 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  this  boon  will  be  regarded  as  a 
reasonable  one,  —  inasmuch  as  it  costs  you  nothing 
beyond  a  concession  to  every  possible  good  feeling  and 
to  the  very  principles  of  civilization  itself.  Should  your 
answer  be  favourable,  I  have  to  announce  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  that  he  will  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  repair  to  Inch  Methglin  to  pay  bis  respects  to 
its  Chief,  and  thus  perform  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  head 
of  that  clan  with  whom  he  hopes  hencelorth  to  live  on 
terms  of  amity  and  concord.  The  visit  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondaie  will  thus  be  one  of  dignified  respect  and 
manly  homage  to  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin ;  and  he 
moreover  deems  it  perfectly  consistent  with  his  own 
personal  pride  and  position,  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
that  concession  which  he  is  willing  on  his  own  account  to 
regard  in  the  light  of  a  boon. 

"  Should  you,  sir,  have  any  objection  to  correspond 
direct  with  me  upon  the  subject,  a  letter  for  tit  Alex- 
ander Carrondale,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby,  Edinburgh,  will  at  once  reach  the  Baronet. 
*'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  DONALD  STUAET. 
"  To  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin,"  &c.,  &o.,  4c. 

I  read  this  letter  with  infinite  pleasure :  I  con- 
ceived that  it  did  equal  credit  to  Mr.  Stuart  and 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale.  That  Mr.  Stuart's 
hopes  had  been  fulfilled,  I  was  equally  rejoiced  to 


perceive :  but  still  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  anything  which  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale  might  be  willing  to  do  for  him,  would 
give  him  either  means  sufficient  or  a  social  posi- 
tion so  improved  as  to  justify  him  in  the  belief 
that  Inch  Methglin  would  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  Emmeline.  But  then  it  occiured  to  me  that 
Mr.  Stuart  had  only  been  waiting  imtil  he  coidd 
place  himself  in  a  certain  condition  of  independence 
— no  matter  how  moderate  and  humble — in  order 
to  bear  off  Emmeline  and  wed  her  without  her  re- 
lative's consent  at  all.  She  had  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  her  own ;  and  if,  through  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale,  Donald  Stuart  could  be  certain  of  en- 
joying a  few  himdreds  a-year,  as  private  secretary, 
intendant  of  the  estates,  or  in  any  other  suitably 
genteel  position, — there  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
the  young  couple  should  not  link  their  destinies 
at  the  bridal  altar. 

Such  were  my  reflections  after  reading  the  above 
correspondence ;  and  I  now  sought  an  opportunity 
of  slipping  Donald  Stuart's  note  into  Miss  Yenna- 
char's  hand.  This  opportunity  I  found  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon ;  and  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards,  the  young  lady  gave  me  her  answer 
for  enclosure  to  him.  She  looked  happier  than 
ever  I  had  yet  seen  her :  the  very  blush  that 
glowed  upon  her  cheeks,  as  she  gave  me  that 
letter,  was  full  of  the  animation  of  heartfelt  joy, 
blended  with  maiden  bashfulness. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening — after  my  return 
from  the  village,  whither  I  repaired  to  post  the 
letter — I  fell  into  conversation  with  Cameron,  who 
seemed  to  wear  a  very  mysterious  look,  as  if  he 
were  acquainted  with  a  great  secret,  of  which  he 
was  anxious  to  disburthen  himself. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Joseph  ?"  he  said :  "  and 
I  know,  from  some  remarks  you  have  let  drop  at 
different  times,  the  news  will  be  gratifying  to 
you." 

"  Indeed,  Cameron  ?  And  what  may  these  news 
be?" 

"The  feud  between  the  Inch  Methglins  and 
the  Carrondales  is  at  an  end,"  was  Cameron's  re- 
sponse. 

"  Ah !"  I  ejaculated :  and  1  felt  my  countenance 
glijvong  with  the  radiancy  of  joy.  "  I  am  indeed 
delighted  at  this  intelligence." 

"  Well,  it  is  for  Inch  Methglin  to  decide,"  ob- 
served Cameron :  "  and  whatever  he  likes  or  dis- 
likes, thinks  fit  or  unfit,  must  become  the  law.  So 
it  is  not  for  me  nor  any  of  the  other  dependants 
to  grumble.  All  the  relatives  of  the  family — all  the 
kinsmen  of  the  clan,  will  assemble  here  to-morrow 
to  consult  with  the  Chief." 

"  But  if  the  Chief,"  I  observed,  "  has  already 
made  up  his  mind,  what  is  the  use  of  consulting 
the  clan  P" 

"  Oh !  don't  you  see  ?  It  is  merely  for  form's 
sake,"  replied  Cameron.  "  Inch  Methglin  will 
appear  to  refer  the  point  to  the  deliberation  and 
decision  of  the  clan  :  but  his  opening  speech  will 
convey  his  own  opinion— and  that  opinion  will 
rule  the  minds  of  all  the  rest.  You  see,  Joseph," 
continued  Cameron,  "  Inch  Methglin  could  not 
possibly  avoid  acting  as  he  is  doing — at  least  be 
says  so " 

"And  why  not?"  I  asked,  affecting  to  be  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
brought  all  this  about. 
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"  I  was  in  attendance  on  the  Chief  this  morn- 
ing, when  the  letters  came,"  resumed  Cameron ; 
"  and  ho  condescends  to  speak  pretty  freely  at 
times  in  my  presence.  "When  he  had  read  a  cer- 
tain letter,  I  saw  that  it  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  him.  He  remained  grave  and  thought- 
ful for  several  minutes.  Then  he  read  the  letter 
agaia — and  bade  me  go  and  summon  Mr.  Len- 
nox at  once.  I  came  back  with  Mr.  Lennox; 
and  as  the  Chief  had  not  finished  dressing,  I  wss 
ordered  to  remain  and  continue  my  services.  So 
the  Chief  and  his  son  spoke  freely  in  my  presence. 
Now  that  letter,  Joseph,  was  one  from  Mr.  Stuart, 
claiming  the  boon  which  the  Chief  had  promised 
him  when  he  rescued  Lochiel ;  and  this  boon  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  treaty  of  friendship 
between  the  Inch  Methglins  and  the  Carrondales." 
"  Indeed !"  I  observed.  "  And  how  did  the  Chief 
and  Mr.  Lennox  appear  to  take  it  ?" 

"  The  Chief  said  that  the  boon  must  be  granted," 
proceeded  Cameron.  "  Mr.  Lennox  thought  other- 
wise, and  gave  vent  to  several  angry  expressions 
with  regard  to  Donald  Stuart's  impudent  meddling. 
And  of  course  it  is  impudent  enough  :  but  still  the 
Chiefs  word  was  pledged  to  grant  any  boon  that 
was  of  a  reasonable  character — and  it  would  have 
been  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  this  request  as 
unreasonable.  That  is  what  the  Chief  himself 
said.  And  then  he  observed,  too,  that  as  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale  had  proposed  —  through 
Donald  Stuart — who,  I  presume,  must  be  his 
secretary ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  he  can  be  an 

intimate  friend " 

'•'  And  why  not  ?"  I  asked.  "  But  never  mind: 
we  will  not  nivive  old  arguments.  Proceed  with 
your  narrative." 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  relate,"  continued  Came- 
ron, "  that  it  appears  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  has 
proposed  to  make  certain  concessions,  so  to  speak, 
towards  the  Chief,  and  to  pay  him  a  visit  of 
homage,  at  the  same  time  thanking  him  for  the 
renunciation  of  animosity — which  is  almost  tanta- 
mount, you  know,  to  suing  for  forgiveness  and 
expressing  proper  acknowledgments  for  such  par- 
don. It  is  in  this  light  that  Inch  Methglin  views 
the  matter.  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  on  behalf 
of  all  his  ancestry,  is  to  ask  forgiveness ;  and  Inch 
Methglin,  as  the  living  representative  of  his  own 
ancient  race,  is  to  accord  it.  Such  was  the  reason- 
ing the  Chief  made  use  of  in  my  presence  this 
morning,  in  order  to  over-rule  the  scruples  of  Mi". 
Lennox.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lennox  would  have 
entertained  any  such  very  great  scruples— for  you 
know  he  is  naturally  of  a  generous  disposition,  and 
I  heard  him  say  to  his  father  that  there  really  was, 
after  all,  something  barbaric  and  stupid  in  these 
hereditai'y  hatreds, — but  it  was  because  the  propo- 
sition came  from  Donald  Stuart,  and  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  boon  which  he  demanded.  However, 
Mr.  Lennox  was  satisfied  at  last  when  the  Chief 
promised  that  after  the  family  conference,  he 
would  communicate  direct  with  Sir  Alexander  Car- 
rondale, and  not  with  Mr.  Stuart.  Thus  stands 
the  matter." 

"  And  infinitely  rejoiced  I  am  that  the  feud  is 
likely  to  be  ended.  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Chief's  decision  being  stamped  by  the  approval  of 
the  clan  ?" 

"  !Jf  ot  the  shghtest,"  responded  Cameron.  "  But 
we  shall  see  to-morrow." 


The  morrow  came;  and  with  it  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  arrivals  at  the  castle,  from  the  dawn  un- 
til mid-day.  The  ferry-boats  were  in  uninterrupted 
requisition  during  those  hours ;  and  there  was  an 
equally  incessant  rolling  of  equipages  throuofh  the 
isthmus,  and  dashing  along  the  carriage-sweep, 
round  to  the  front  of  the  mansion.  The  coun- 
cil was  to  take  place  in  the  great  feudal  haU,  which 
I  have  before  described  as  being  decorated  with 
the  emblems  of  war  and  of  the  chase.  The  piper, 
plumed  and  kUted,  paced  to  and  fro  in  a  manner 
more  stately  and  with  a  demeanour  more  impor- 
tant than  ever :  bustle  and  excitement  prevailed 
thoughout  the  castle.  At  one  o'clock  a  splendid 
banquet,  though  bearing  the  simple  denomination 
of  luncheon,  was  served  in  the  dining-room ;  and 
when  it  was  over,  the  Chief  and  all  the  male  mem- 
bers of  his  clan,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty, 
repaired  to  the  baronial  hall.  Of  the  dependants 
of  the  household,  the  piper  was  alone  permitted  to 
be  present ;  and  he,  it  appeared,  was  so  necessary 
an  appendage  to  the  rank  and  authority  of  a 
Highland  Chief,  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  conference  lasted  until  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening ;  and  when  it  broke  up,  the  rumour 
quickly  spread  through  the  castle  that  the  tradi- 
tionary feud  between  the  Inch  Methglins  and  the 
Carrondales  was  virtually  at  an  end.  It  was  more- 
over stated  that  the  proposed  visit  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale  was  to  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Chief 
would  make  the  grandest  display  of  his  hospitality 
on  the  occasion.  But  in  order  that  the  Chief's 
kinsmen  and  household,  as  wcU  as  all  retainers  and 
dependants  having  occasion  to  call  at  the  castle, 
might  be  rendered  thoroughly  aware  of  the  course 
to  be  adopted,  a  programme  of  instructions  was 
drawn  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  copies 
were  afiixed  in  different  parts  of  the  premises. 
This  programme  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  haa  pioposed  to  pay  Inch 
Methglin  a  visit ;  and  the  Chief  of  Inch  Meth^lia 
has  written  to  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  to  fix  the  26ih 
of  November  as  the  day  on  which  Sir  Alexander  is  to  be 
received  at  the  Castle. 

"  The  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin  has  thought  fit  to  pre- 
scribe the  etiquette  which  will  be  observed  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  he  has  therefore  made  known  to  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale  the  circomstanoea  under  which  he  lequeats 
the  visit  may  be  paid. 

"  Precisely  at  mid-day,  on  the  26th  instant,  the  state- 
barge,  manned  by  the  twelre  oarsmen  in  their  best 
uuiform-apparel,  will  be  stationed  at  the  jetty  on  the 
bank  of  the  main  land — at  which  hour  Sir  AJexander 
Carrondale  may  be  expected  to  arrive  at  that  point. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  Chief  and  aU  the  members  of 
the  clan  wiU  be  gathered  near  the  jetty  of  the  Inch, 
Those  household  domestics  whose  occupations  may  no 
keep  them  in-doors  at  that  hour,  will  marshal  them- 
selves at  a  short  distance  behind  the  Inch  Methglin 
clan. 

"  When  the  state-barge,  having  received  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale  and  his  suite  at  the  opposite  jetty,  shall  reach 
the  landing-place  of  the  Inch,  Sir  Alexander  will  bo  suf- 
fered to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  jetty  without  any  de- 
monstration. As  he  advances  along  the  jetty,  the  Chief 
will  step  forward  a  few  paces,  and  wait  thus  in  front  of 
his  kinsmen  to  be  accosted  by  Sir  Alexander, — who  will 
be  the  first  to  stretch  ont  the  hand  of  that  friendship 
which  is  about  to  succeed  to  a  long  existing  feud.  At 
the  moment  the  Chief  takes  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
by  the  hand,  the  music  will  play,  and  shouts  of  welcomS 
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will  be  Bent  forth  in  honour  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale, 
— who  will  then  be  escorted  to  the  Castle. 

"  A  festival  worthy  of  the  hospitalities  of  Inch  Meth- 
glin,  will  be  provided  in  the  grand  banqueting-room  at 
seven  in  the  evening.  An  hour  later,  a  repast  will  be 
given  in  the  servants'  hall,  to  which  every  dependant  of 
Inch  Metbglin  shall  be  freely  welcome." 

I  have  given  this  programme  in  its  entirety, 
because  its  inflated  pompousness  and  the  rigid 
rules  of  etiquette  therein  laid  down,  will  perhaps 
aflFord  the  reader  a  better  insight  into  the  true 
character  of  the  Chief,  than  all  I  have  yet  written 
of  him  has  been  enabled  to  convey.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  the  two  greatest  poten- 
tates of  the  earth,  could  not  have  been  more 
seriously  laid  down  nor  more  gravely  detailed, 
than  these  for  the  interview  of  the  Chief  of  Inch 
Methglin  and  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale.  The 
hereditary  feud  was  so  intimately  connected  and 
so  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Inch  Methglin  family,  that  the  Chief,  in  consenting 
to  renounce  it,  evidently  studied  to  perform  his 
part  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  his  own 
pride.  He  was  to  receive  a  sort  of  expiatory 
homage  from  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  who  was 
to  make  the  first  offer  of  the  hand  of  friendship, 
and  was  to  take  a  dozen  paces  towards  Mr.  Ven- 
nachar  for  every  one  that  Mr.  Vennachar  was  to 
take  towards  him.  I  must  confess  that,  in  my 
own  heart,  I  was  infinitely  disgusted  with  the 
■whole  proceeding  as  laid  down  in  the  programme : 
but  it  was  nevertheless  cheering  on  the  other 
hand  to  thin  that  I  should  witness  the  spectacle 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  representatives  of 
two  families  which  for  ages  past  had  been  at 
daggers-drawn.  Moreover  I  longed  to  behold  this 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so 
much,  and  concerning  whom  my  sympathies  had 
been  so  profoundly  excited. 

"  As  a  matter  of  course,"  said  one  of  the  do- 
mestics, while  a  g^oup  of  us  was  engaged  in  read- 
ing the  programme,  "  Mr.  Stuart  himself  will  not 
accompany  Sir  Alexander  as  one  of  his  suite, 
although  it  is  believed  he  is  the  Baronet's  private 
secretary." 

"  Of  course  he  can't  come !"  exclaimed  Cameron, 
almost  indignant  at  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  positively,  Cameron  ?" 
I  asked,  drawing  him  aside.  "  I  am  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Stuart's  proper  feelings  of  delicacy  will 
prevent  him  from  intruding  at  Inch  Methglin 
— and  not  merely  his  delicacy,  but  also  his  pride." 

"  Pride  indeed!"  ejaculated  Cameron  contemptu- 
ously :  "  what  pride  can  such  a  beggar  as  he  pos- 
sess ?  I  should  like  him  to  show  his  nose  here :  I 
think  Mr.  Lennox  would  very  soon  send  him  to 
the  right-about !  But  you  asked  me  how  I  could 
speak  so  positively  on  the  point  ?  Because  I  over- 
heard the  Chief  say  to  Mr.  Lennpx  that  in  the 
letter  he  had  written  to  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale, 
he  had  intimated  that  Sir  Alexander's  suite,  how- 
ever numerous,  would  find  hospitable  accommoda- 
tion at  the  castle — but  that  for  certain  reasons, 
it  was  requested  Mr.  Stuart  might  not  be  included 
in  that  suite." 

"  Well,  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale's  answer  came 
this  morning,"  I  observed;    "and  it  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  issue  of  the  programme." 
"  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale's  letter,"  continued 


Cameron,  "  assured  the  Chief  that  no  person  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Stuart  might  be  expected  at  Inch 
Methglin." 

During  the  few  days  which  were  to  elapse  ere 
the  grand  one  fixed  for  the  meeting,  immense 
preparations  were  made  at  the  castle  for  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony.  Messengers  were  despatched 
not  merely  to  Perth,  but  likewise  to  Edinburgh, 
to  procure  all  conceivable  kinds  of  delicacies,  to 
be  served  up  at  the  banquet ;  the  butler  and  his 
assistant  passed  hours  in  the  cellar,  selecting  spe- 
cimens from  the  choicest  bins;  the  barge  was 
fitted  up  -with  new  cushions:  the  banqueting- 
room  was  decorated  with  all  the  insignia — shields, 
banners,  and  escutcheons — of  the  Inch  Methglin 
family :  in  short,  it  was  evident  enough  that 
Mr.  Vennachar  was  resolved  to  display  all  the 
pomps  and  ostentations  of  his  hospitality  on  a 
scale  so  splendid  and  stupendous  as  to  produce 
what  he  hoped  would  be  the  grandest  effect.  He 
was  in  a  measure  indemnifying  himself  for  the 
sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  his  family  pride.  His 
honour  had  not  permitted  him  to  refuse  the  boon 
Donald  Stuart  claimed  at  his  hand ;  and  therefore 
had  he  found  himself  compelled  to  renounce  that 
traditionary  antipathy — or  at  least  its  outward 
manifestations — which  was  as  much  a  part  of  his 
heritage  as  the  castle  and  domains  themselves. 
But  in  making  these  concessions,  he  not  merely 
modelled  the  etiquette  of  the  meeting  so  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  superior  potentate  re- 
ceiving the  homage  and  the  submission  of  a  suc- 
cumbing rival, — but  he  was  now  bent  upon  over- 
whelming that  rival  with  the  dazzling  glare  and 
splendid  substantialities  of  his  magnificent  hos- 
pitality. 

During  the  few  days  which  elapsed  since  I  had 
given  Miss  Vennachar  Donald's  note  and  received 
her  answer  to  enclose  for  him,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  she  looked,  nor  of  judging 
by  her  aspect  to  what  extent  she  still  entertained 
the  hopes  which  her  lover's  communication  had 
evidently  encouraged.  The  castle  was  thronged 
with  guests;  and  Emmeline,  as  the  only  lady  of 
the  Chief's  household,  had  enough  to  do  in  per- 
forming the  honours  of  the  mansion. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  At  that  season  of 
the  year,  the  weather  in  the  Highlands  is  seldom 
favoui-able,  but  for  the  most  part  raw  and  misty. 
Such  too  it  had  been  for  the  last  few  days :  but  it 
appeared  as  if  heaven  itself  purposed  to  smile 
upon  the  deeds  of  the  one  that  now  dawned.  The 
morning  mists  were  gradually  dispersed  by  a  fresh 
bracing  breeze :  the  clouds  rolled  away  from  the 
face  of  the  sky,  leaving  it  the  semblance  of  a 
canopy  of  purest  blue.  The  sun  shone  with  ex- 
traordinary power  for  that  season  ;  and  the  lake 
in  its  ripples  seemed  wreathing  with  smiles. 

That  the  appearance  of  the  programme  posted 
about  the  premises,  might  not  give  offence  to  the 
expected  visitor,  it  was  everywhere  removed  in  the 
morning  of  the  memorable  day  :  but  its  details 
were  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  who  had  any 
concern  in  obeying  it.  Soon  after  eleven  o'clock 
the  twelve  bargemen  entered  the  state-boat,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  flag  was  flying ;  and  they  rowed 
across  the  loch  to  the  jetty  on  that  bank.  The 
Chief,  Lennox,  Emmeline,  and  the  numerous  com- 
pany, not  forgetting  Ivor  and  Lochjel,  were  all 
arrayed  in  their  best  and  gayest  apparel :  while' 
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Dominie  Clackmannan  appeared  in  a  bran  new 
suit  for  the  occasion.  He  had  moreover  taken 
into  use  for  that  day  a  gold  snuflf-box,  which  he 
informed  the  guests  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
his  friend  the  Laird  of  Tintosquashdale ;  and  he 
even  endeavoured  to  describe  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  gift  was  made — but  he  of  course  broke 
down  as  usual  in  the  middle,  and  vainly  tried  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  a  dozen  pinches  in  succes- 
sion. The  greater  portion  of  the  domestics,  with 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  labourers  belonging 
to  the  estate,  were  duly  marshalled  in  their  proper 
place;  and  the  fuU-plumed  piper  had  under  his 
orders  an  excellent  band  procured  expressly  from 
Perth.  It  was  really  a  most  exciting  and  in- 
teresting  scene — for  many  of  the  ladies  were  most 
magnificently  apparelled :  but  as  for  personal 
beauty,  Emmeline  reigned  infinitely  superior  above 
them  aU.  Now  for  the  first  time  during  several 
days  past,  I  had  an  opportimity  of  noticing  her. 
There  was  a  rich  colour  upon  her  cheeks,  and  a 
sunny  light  in  her  beautiful  blue  eyes.  To  the 
common  observer  it  was  the  glow  and  the  anima- 
tion of  the  exciting  scene :  to  myself,  who  knew 
the  secret  of  her  heart,  it  was  all  the  effect  of 
mingled  suspense  and  hope  —  but  the  cause  of 
which  I  could  not  possibly  divine.  That  she  ex- 
pected to  behold  Donald  Stuart  in  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale's  suite,  was  out  of  the  question.  What 
then  inspired  her  with  those  feelings  that  me- 
thought  I  could  so  well  understand — feelings  in 
which  hope  and  fear  were  the  elements  of  sus- 
pense ? 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  there  was  also 
a  gay  and  exciting  scene.  The  •villagers,  in  their 
best  apparel,  were  all  gathered  there  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  and  behold 
his  departure  in  the  barge.  A  flag  had  been 
hoisted  on  the  church-steeple :  it  was  evident  that 
the  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  the  forth- 
coming  reconciliation  between  the  expected  Baro- 
net and  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin. 

Precisely  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  was  discerned  approaching  the  jetty 
at  which  the  barge  waited.  Prom  the  spot  where 
we  were  all  stationed,  we  could  not  see  how  many 
persons  alighted  from  the  carriage  to  enter  that 
barge :  but  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  welcome  sent 
forth  by  the  villagers,  were  borne  by  the  breeze 
across  the  loch  and  reached  our  ears.  The  barge 
moved  away  from  the  jetty :  the  twelve  oarsmen 
kept  admirable  time — and  the  boat  swept  quickly 
along  over  the  rippling  waters.  Nearer  and  nearer 
it  came,  until  at  length  we  were  enabled  to  per- 
ceive that  there  were  four  persons  seated  in  the 
barge,  in  addition  to  the  rowers.  Two  of  these 
occupied  the  velvet-covered  cushions :  the  other 
two  were  in  the  space  behind  which  was  allotted 
for  the  use  of  domestics.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  was  accompanied 
by  only  one  friend.  But  who  was  that  friend? 
I  asked  myself.  Could  it  possibly  be  that  the 
Baronet  had  brought  Donald  Stuart?  1  scarcely 
thought  so:  but  I  kept  my  straining  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  boat.  Nearer  stiU  it  came.  It  was  now 
easy  to  perceive  that  one  gentleman  was  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak,  and  that  he  sat  in  such  a  way 
that  his  countenance  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  those  who  were  congregated  on  the  bank 
whence  the  jetty  projected.    The  other  gentleman 


was  gazing  direct  at   us.     Ah !  I  recogaisod  him 

now  !— that  stout  form,  that  large  rouad  face 

who  else  could  it  be  but  the  worthy  writer  to  the 
signet  Mr.  Duncansby  ?  Then  I  said  to  myself, 
"  No,  Donald  Stuart  is  not  here.  Wherefore  that 
feverish  mingling  of  hope  and  apprehension  on 
Emmeline's  part  ?" 

The  barge  reached  the  jetty — the  rowers  threw 
up  their  oars  perpendicularly,  so  that  they  resem- 
bled a  little  forest  of  masts :  a  profound  silence 
reigned  amongst  the  throng  assembled  upon  the 
bank.  The  steps  of  the  jetty  were  so  situated  that 
we  could  not  discern  the  forms  of  those  who  were 
now  ascending  :  but  in  a  few  instants  the  foremost 
individual  appeared  upon  the  platform;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  resolved  that  his  countenance 
should  all  in  a  moment  flash  as  it  were  upon  the 
recognition  of  those  who  knew  it.  Good  heavens, 
it  was  the  countenance  of  Donald  Stuart !  But 
where,  then,  was  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  ? 
Stuart  was  accompanied  by  the  lawyer  only  :  the 
other  two  individuals  were  evidently  valets  in  plain 
clothes — and  they  followed  at  a  respectful  distance. 
There  was  the  thriU  of  a  sUent  sensation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  domestics  amongst  whom  I  stood, 
as  we  simultaneously  recognised  Donald  Stuart. 

The  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin, — instead  of  advanc- 
ing his  measured  pace  or  two,  in  proportion  to  each 
dozen  to  be  taken  by  the  expected  Baronet, — 
strode  forward  in  his  haughtiest  and  most  indig- 
nant manner,  with  Lennox  by  his  side. 

"  What  means  this  impertinence,  sir  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud  stern  voice — thus  addressing 
himself  to  Emmeline's  lover,  as  he  advanced  upon 
the  platform  of  the  jetty. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  has  contrived  it  all," 
ejaculated  Lennox,  evidently  furious  with  rage, 
"  as  a  studied  insult.  But  he  shall  have  to  do 
with  me  !  —  for  I  wOl  go  to  Edinburgh,  or  to  his 
own  castle — or  wherever  he  may  be — even  to  the 
land's  end — to  seek  him  out  and  demand  satis- 
faction." 

"  You  need  not  proceed  to  any  such  distance, 
Mr.  Lennox  Vennachar,"  repHed  Emmeline's  lover, 
in  a  tone  of  calm  dignity :  "  for  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale  is  here  to  answer  for  himself." 

"  Where  ?"  demanded  Lennox,  in  a  quick  ex- 
cited tone.  "  At  all  events  his  conduct  is  un- 
generous, after  his  pledge  that  no  one  bearing  the 
name  of  Stuart  should  visit  Inch  Methglin  this 
day." 

"  Nor  is  the  pledge  broken,"  responded  Emme- 
line's lover.  "  There  is  no  one  here  bearing  the 
name  of  Stuart :"  then  after  a  few  moments'  pause 
he  added,  with  the  same  calm  dignity  as  before, 
"  I  am  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale." 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

SIB  AI.£Xi.irB£&  CASBOKSAXE. 

Ejaculations  of  astonishment  burst  forth  from 
all  quarters :  yet  amidst  them  there  was  a  cry 
of  wild  delight — a  cry  that  was  irrepressible — a 
cry  that  announced  fears  relieved  and  hopes  ful- 
filled—a cry  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  joy, 
which  mi)  ears  failed  not  to  distinguish  in  the 
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znidst  of  all  other  sounds.  And  from  whose  lips 
could  it  come  save  those  of  Emuieline  ? 

'•  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?"  whispered 
Cameron  hastily  to  me. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  all  along,"  I  responded, 
"  that  he  whom  we  took  to  be  a  poor  tutor,  was 
as  much  a  gentleman  as  the  Chief  of  Inch  Meth- 
gUn  himself  i" 

"Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,"  said  the  Chief, 
when  he  had  recovered  from  the  almost  stupified 
amazement  into  which  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Baronet  had  thrown  hini,  "  I  was  not  pre- 
pared  for  this " 

"  I  am  sorry.  Inch  Methglin,  that  the  surprise 
should  be  a  disagreeable  one,"  interrupted  Sir 
Alexander :  "  but  I  am  here  to  fulfil  my  portion 
of  that  compact  the  details  of  which  were  laid 
down  by  yourself.  I  take  heaven  to  witness  that 
I  never  for  a  moment  entertained  the  slightest 


j  animosity  towards  yourself  and  your  clan.  My 
I  experience  of  the  world  has  been  too  severe — in 
some  sense  too  bitter — not  to  make  me  fly  as  if 
for  relief  to  all  the  best  feelings  of  which  the 
human  heart  is  susceptible.  I  have  besought  that 
the  feud  of  clanships  shall  have  an  end  :  I  repeat 
that  demand — I  will  call  it  a  prayer  if  you  will :  I 
ask  it  as  a  favour;  and  if  my  ancestors  were  in 
the  wrong  in  respect  to  your's,  I  solicit  your  for- 
giveness as  that  of  the  living  representative  of  a 
race  which  was  so  injured.  What  more  can  I  say  ? 
Inch  Methglin,  I  profifer  you  my  hand." 

The  Chief, — whatever  he  might  have  thought  or 
wished,  or  however  darkly  and  deprecatingly  his 
son  Lennox  might  have  regarded  him  at  the  time, 
—could  not  for  very  decency's  sake  fly  from  his 
word,  ignore  all  his  own  arrangements,  and 
stultify  the  entire  proceedings  the  ceremonious 
etiquette  of  which  had  been  elaborated  by  himself. 
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Besides,  as  I  have  already  said,  lie  was  generous 
and  noble-bearted  after  his  own  fashion.  How 
■was  it  possible  to  resist  the  frank  and  manly 
appeal  that  had  emanated  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale  ?  The  Chief  of  Inch  Meth- 
glin  took  the  outstretched  hand — the  piper's  wild 
Highland  music  instantaneously  thrilled  forth — 
the  brass  band  struck  up— and  shouts  of  welcome 
pealed  from  numerous  tongues  in  honour  of  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale. 

Then,  while  this  was  being  done,  I  observed 
that  Sir  Alexander  advanced  to  take  Emmeline's 
hand — while  the  Chief  spoke  a  few  hasty  words 
aside  to  Lennox.  Doubtless  it  was  to  bid  his  son 
assume  a  properly  courteous  demeanour,  and  not 
humiliate  himself  by  any  display  of  mean  and  paltry 
jealousy.  Standing  where  I  was,  I  could  not  catch 
a  gliiupso  of  Emmeline's  cotmtenance:  but  I  had  no 
■  difficulty  in  divining  that  she  felt  assured  her  love 
■would  be  crowned  with  happiness,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  her  uncle  and  her  cousin.  But] 
now  followed  a  very  interesting  scene,  and  one 
which  exemplified  the  goodness  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale's  heart.  Turning  towards  Ivor  and 
Lochiel,  he  exclaimed  in  a  fervid  tone,  "  My  dear 
boys,  I  am  delighted  to  sea  you  again  !  I  have 
thought  of  you  often!" — and  he  embraced  them 
one  after  the  other. 

His  kindness  experienced  its  reward :  for  Ivor 
and  Lochiel  both  exhibited  an  enthusiastic  joy  at 
beholding  him  whom  as  their  tutor  they  had  loved. 
"  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  said  the  Baronet,  grasping 
th^  old  Dominie's  hand,  "  I  am  glad  also  to  see 
that  you  are  in  as  good  health,  as  ever." 

"  It's  just  that.  Sir  Alexander,"  replied  the 
Dominie.  "  And  now  I  bethink  me,  you  don't 
take  snuff :  but  if  you  did,  here's  a  pinch  out  of  a 
box  presented  to  me  by  the  Lalcd  of  Tintosquash- 

dale.     My  friend  Saltcoats " 

"Inch  Methglin,"  said  the  Baronet,  "permit 
me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Duncansby,  who 
has  indeed  been  the  kindest  and  the  best  friend 
that  a  man  in  his  misfortunes  ever  had;  in  this 
world." 

Greetings  were  exchanged  between  the  worthy 
lawyer  and  Mr.  Vennachar ;  and  when  Duncansby 
was  presented  to  EmmeUne,  the  young  lady  at 
once  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand.  Ah  !  she 
was  thanking  him,  by  that  earnest  welcome,  for 
all  his  goodness  towards  the  object  of  her  heart's 
love.  Meanwhile  Lennox  stood  somewhat  aside, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  very  far 
from  comfortable. 

The  Chief  made  a  signal  for  the  procession  to 
be  formed;  and  he  took  Sir  Alexander's  arm — 
e'vidently  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  Emmeline  to 
the  care  of  Lennox.  The  procession  filed  along 
the  road  towards  the  mansion, — on  reaching  which 
the  Chief  and  his  guests  passed  through  the  modern 
portico,  -while  the  domestics  continued  their  way 
round  to  the  servants'  office. 

I  will  pass  over  aU  the  comments  and  observa- 
tions which  were  now  made  in  the  servants'  hall 
with  regard  to  the  astounding  revelation  which 
this  day  had  brought  forth  :  namely,  that  under 
the  guise  of  a  poor  tutor  the  identity  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carrondale  had  been  concealed.  I  hasten 
\  on  to  state  that  being  appointed  to  attend  upon 
Mr.  Duncansby,  I  went  up,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  to  the  chamber  allotted  to  this  gentle. 


man,  for  the  purpose  of  impacking  his  trunk.  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  employment,  when  he 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Ah !  Joseph !"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  me 
heartily  by  the. hand 4  "I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you." 

"Andl,  su",  congratulate  you  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  on  the  success  of  the  lawsuit." 

"  God  bless  you,  young  man,"  cried  the  lawyer, 
"  it  would  have  been  enough  to  make  us  suspect 
the  justice  of  heaven  itself  if  Sir  Alexander's  rights 
hadi  been  so  cruelly  ignored.  Ah !  you  httle  sus- 
pected all  along,"  he  added  with  a  merry  laugh, 
"who  Donald  Stuart. was.  And  when  you  told  me 
at  Carrondale^  that  there  was  a  tutor  at  Inch  Meth- 
glin of  that  name,  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  coun- 
tenance -..for  I  could  have  told  you  that  I  not  only 
knew  it  before  you  did,  but  that  I  had' known  him 
from  his  earliest  infancy.  I  knew  likewise  that  he 
-was  in  love  ■with  Sliss  Vennachar:  he  never  had 

any  secrets  from  me And  by  the  bye,  he  has 

not  failed  to  tell  me  how  you  generously  assisted 
his  courtship  on  three  or  four  occasions." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  I  observed,  "  that  there  will 
arise  no  difficulty  now  in  the  consummation  of  his 
happiness — I  mean  through  an  alhance  with  Miss 
Vennachar."' 

"You  shall  see,  young  man,"  responded  Mr. 
Duncansby.  "  Why,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Emmeline  Vennachar  •n'ill  bend  to  the  stern 
win  of  her  uncle  in  a  matter  so  closely  regarding 
her  whole  life's  happiness  j  or  that  she  will  consent 
to  sacrifice  herself  to  her  haughty  cousin, — who, 
between  you  and  me,  -would  prove  I  think  a 
greater  tyrant  than  his  father." 

"  And  yet  Sir  Alexander's  position  at  the  castle," 
I  said,  "is  an  embarrassing  cne." 

"Little  enough,  for  a  gentleman  of  his  good 
manners  and  high  intelligence.  He  will  not  out- 
rage the  Chief's  hospitahty  by  any  marked  atten- 
tion to  Emmeline  duriug  the  few  days  of  his  visit : 
but  on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he  will  re- 
quest a  private  interview  with  the  Chief,  and  soli- 
cit Emmeline's  hand  in  marriage." 

"  And  if  he  be  refused?"  I  said  inquiringly. 

"  He  will  of  course  take  his  departure  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  Miss  Emmeline  must  then 
decide  what  course  she  will  adopt.  There  is  no 
conjecture  as  to  this.  By  the  bye,  Joseph,  you  did 
not  see  through  the  trick  I  played  you " 

"  Trick,  sir  ?"  I  ejaculated  in  amazement. 

"  Yes  :  that  letter  I  wrote  from  Edinburgh." 

"  A  very  kind  trick,  su-,  to  send  me  a  handsome 
present^for  which  I  wrote  back  and  expressed  my 
gratitude." 

'•  Ah !  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  trick — though  I 
availed  myself  of  the  same  opportunity,"  contuiued 
the  lawyer,  "  to  forward  you  that  little  testimonial 
of  my  esteem.  Why,  you  can't  xmderstand  it  even 
now !  God  bless  you,  young  man, — you  who  were 
so  sharp  in  discovering  love's  secrets " 

"  There  was  no  sharpness,  sir,"  I  observed,  with 

a  smile,   "  when  I  one  day  beheld  Mr.  Stuart 

Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  I  mean,  and  Miss  Em- 
meline walking  together." 

"Ah!  that  was  the  origin,  eh?"  said  Dun- 
cansby: "that  was  the  way  you  found  out  the 
secret  ?  Well,  you  kept  it  nobly,  and  sacrificed 
yourself  to  Lennox  Vennachar's  anger  in  order  to 
extricate  Emmeline  from  her  scrape.     But  about 
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the  trick.  Don't  you  see,  tliat  after  Sir  Alexander 
left  Incli  Methglin,  he  was  naturally  anxious  to 
correspond  with  Emmeline  :  and  how  could  he  do 
it  except  through  you  ?  But  then  arose  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining'  whether  you  yourself  were 
still  at  Inch  Methglin,  or  whether  you  had  heen 
sacriGced  completely  to  Lennox  Tcnnachar's  jealous 
suspicion.  So  I  suggested  a  plan,  though  not  quite 
so  learned  in  love  as  I  am  in  law.  Don't  you  see 
now  ?  I  wrote  you  that  letter  to  ascertain  whether 
you  were  still  at  Inch  Methglin.  I  found  that 
you  were ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  you  received 
a  communication  from  Sir  Alexander,  then  plain 
Mr.  Stuart." 

"  I  comprehend,"  I  observed,  with  another  smile. 
**  But  did  Miss  Vennachar  know  that  it  was  her 
lover  whom  she  was  about  to  see  this  day  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  ?" 

"  Ifo — not  exactly,"  responded  the  lawyer.  "Ton 
delivered  to  her  a  second  note " 

"  Yes — about  a  fortnight  back." 

"  Well,  that  was  to  tell  her  that  certain  hopes 
^hich  her  lover  had  entertained,  were  amply  ful- 
filled— that  he  felt  himself  to  be  now  in  a  position 
justifying  him  to  aspire  to  her  hand — and  that  as 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  proposed  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Inch  Methglin,  she  would  receive  a  very  im- 
portant communication  on  the  day  of  his  coming." 

"Then  Miss  Vennachar  doubtless  expected  to 
receive  letters  from  her  lover,  through  Sir  Alex- 
ander ?  and  perhaps  to  find  in  Sir  Alexander  a 
fifiend  to  intercede  with  her  imcle  on  behalf  of 
Donald  Stuart's  suit  ?" 

"  No  doubt,  it  was  something  of  this  sort  that 
Miss  Vennachar  must  have  fancied,"  said  Dun- 
cansby ;  "  and  likewise  that  Sir  Alexander  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  her  what  the 
hopes  were  on  Donald  Stuart's  part  that  had  been 
thus  f  Lufilled.  But  now  Donald  Stuart  merges  into 
a  wealthy  Baronet,  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  finest  families  in  Scotland." 

"  Yet  methinks,  Mr.  Duncansby,  if  I  were  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale,"  I  observed,  "  I  should  not 
have  sustained  the  mystery  until  the  very  last 
moment,  in  respect  to  one  who  was  loved  so 
fondly.  The  instant  tho  lawsuit  was  over,  I 
should  have  written  to  communicate  my  real 
name — which  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  to 
conceal." 

"  What  ?  and  have  thrown  Miss  Emmeline  into 
auch  a  flutter  of  excitement  for  several  days  pre- 
vious to  the  intended  visit,  that  her  uncle  and  her 
jealous  lynx-eyed  cousin  would  have  seen  it — and 
perhaps  suspecting  something,  might  have  guessed 
at  the  truth,  or  else  have  insisted  that  she  should 
marry  off-hand  with  only  forty-eight  hours'  notice ! 
No,  no ! — depend  upon  it,  Joseph,  Sir  Alexander 
adopted  the  wisest  course  to  keep  the  mystery  un- 
broken until  the  very  last  instant.  And,  Ah  !  my 
young  friend,  can  you  not  also  conceive  that  even 
in  the  breast  of  the  most  high-minded  and  intel- 
ligent, there  may  be  a  certain  little  feeling  of  pride 
— a  certain  sentiment  of  satisfaction,  in  appearing 
with  a  sudden  and  startling  effect  in  the  capacity 
of  rank,  wealth,  and  importance,  amidst  those 
scenes  where  the  individual  had  previously  been 
knosvn  merely  in  his  poverty,  his  humility,  and  his 
obscurity  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  remarked  j  "  it  is  human  nature :" 
and  then,  as  an  idea  struck  me,  I  inquired,  "  Did 


you  not,  in  writing  to  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale, 
when  he  was  staying  in  this  neighbourhood  under 
the  name  of  Stuart,  mention  to  him  that  you  had 
travelled  with  a-young  man  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  castle  ?" 

"It  happened,  my  young  friend,"  responded !l£r. 
Duncansby,  "that  I  had  no  occasion  to  write  to 
Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  during  the  entire  in- 
terval which  took  place  between  your  first  meeting 
with  me  and  the  time  when  we  fell  against  each 
other  in  the  little  village  of  Methglin  on  the  other 
side  of  the  loch — you  remember?" 

"  I  remember  perfectly  well,"  I  said :  "  it  was 
the  fii'st  time  you  discovered  that  I  was  in  the 
Chiefs  service." 

"Well,"  proceeded  Mr.  Duncansby,  "you  can 
now  understand  that  I  paid  that  visit  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Methglin  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  in- 
terview with  Sir  Alexander.  I  did  see  him  that 
same  afternoon;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
spoke  to  him  of  you.  He  eulogized  you  highly,  I 
can  assure  you — and  told  me  how  you  had  most 
unaccountably  made  yourself  a  scapegoat  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  to  save  Emmeline  from  her 
cousin's  and  uncle's  wrath.     By  the  bye,  that  very 

same  afternoon  you  beheld  a  scene  in  the  lane 

Sir  Alexander  perfectly  well  comprehended  that 
you  made  your  sudden  appearance  by  leaping 
through  the  hedge,  in  order  to  give  him  and  Miss 
Vennachar  warning  of  some  threatened  danger. 
I  can  assure  you,  young  man,  we  spoke  a  great 
deal  of  you  on  that  particular  evening." 

"  And  I  remember  that  the  next  morning,"  I 
said,  "  when  I  happened  to  encounter  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carrondale — then  Donald  Stuart — it  oc- 
ciu'red  to  me  that  his  manner  was  kinder  and 
more  affable  towards  me  than  ever ;  and  I  could 
scarcely  understand  the  reason." 

"Now  you  know  it,"  exclaimed  Mr. Duncansby. 
"  You  must  not  think,  Joseph,  that  when  I  wrote 
you  that  letter  from  Edinburgh,  it  was  altogether 
for  the  selfish  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  you  were 
still  at  Inch  Methglin,  in  order  to  make  you  a 
convenience  for  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  Sir  Alexander  and  Miss  Vennachar.  I 
feared,  from  what  Sir  Alexander  had  told  me, 
that  even  if  you  had  not  already  left,  the  tenure 
of  your  situation  was  nevertheless  somewhat  pre- 
carious ;  and  therefore  I  felt  an  anxiety  to  serve 
you  if  the  opportunity  should  occui".  I  dare  say 
Sir  Alexander  will  speak  to  you  to-morrow — I 
know  that  he  wishes  you  well." 

"  I  feel  grateful  for  all  this  kind  consideration," 
I  said.  "  Might  I  venture  to  ask  whether  Sir 
Alexander  has  yet  thought  of  putting  that  fine 
old  castle  into  repair  ?" 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  workmen  engaged 
upon  the  building  and  the  groimds  at  this  present 
moment,"  responded  Mr.  Duncansby.  "  God  bless 
you,  young  man,  we  do  not  allow  the  grass  to 
grow  under  our  feet.  It  has  been  growing  for 
too  long  a  time  already,"  he  added  seriously,  "  in 
the  court-yards  of  Carrondale.  The  instant  that 
the  mortgagees  were  settled  with,  and  the  right 
of  appeal  was  renounced,  measures  were  taken  to 
put  the  castle  into  repair.  There  is  now  plenty 
of  money  to  accomplish  aU  this  ;  and  money,  you 
know,  Joseph,  is  a  talisman  which  eau  cause 
smiling  scenes  to  take  the  places  of  havoc  and 
desolation,  and  stately  mansions  to   spring    up 
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from  the  midst  of  piles  of  ruins.  In  a  few  weeks' 
time  Carrondale  Castle  will  be  like  a  structure 
built  by  encliantment — so  different  will  its  aspect 
be  from  what  it  was  when  jou  visited  it  with  me 
a  few  months  back.  Upholsterers  from  Edinburgh 
have  been  down  to  take  the  dimensions  of  all  the 
rooms,  for  carpets,  draperies,  and  so  forth — in 
short,  the  power  of  money  is  exhibiting  its  magic 
in  this  particular  instance  as  well  as  in  all 
others." 

Here  the  conversation  between  myself  and  Mr. 
Duncansby  terminated ;  and  I  saw  nothing  more 
of  him  for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  On  the  two 
following  ones,  a  deluging  rain  poured  down  inces- 
santly; 60  that  the  family  and  the  guests  were 
completely  confined  to  the  castle.  Then  the 
weather  cleared  up  again :  but  the  ground  was  too 
damp  for  the  ladies  to  walk  out.  An  excursion  in 
the  carriages  round  the  lake  was  the  principal  re- 
creation of  this  particular  day ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  I  repaired  to  Mr.  Duncansby's  chamber  to 
see  if  he  required  anything  while  dressing  for  din- 
ner, he  bade  me  go  to  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale's 
room,  as  the  Baronet  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
Thither  I  accordingly  repaired;  and  Sir  Alexander, 
—making  a  sign  for  his  principal  valet  who  was 
with  him,  to  retire, — addressed  me  in  the  kindest 
possible  tone. 

"  Joseph,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Duncansby  has  already 
told  you  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  certain  ser- 
vices which  you  rendered  in  a  manner  as  delicate 
as  it  was  generous.  I  need  not  allude  to  them 
farther :  but  I  do  not  forget  them.  I  remember 
that  on  two  or  three  occasions  you  expressed  to 
me  your  deep  sympathy  in  the  affairs  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carrondale,  when  you  little  suspected  that 
he  of  whom  you  spoke  was  before  your  eyes,  veiled 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  humble  Donald  Stuart. 
The  sympathy  you  expressed  for  me,  is  reciprocated 
by  the  interest  I  feel  in  you.  I  am  about  to  make 
you  a  proposition,  which  you  must  not  think  an 
imhandsome  attempt  on  my  part  to  withdraw  you 
in  a  stealthy  manner  from  Inch  Methglin's  service. 
But  if  you  choose  to  enter  mine,  you  are  welcome 
to  do  so ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  enabled  to  place 
you  in  a  better  situation  than  even  that  which 
you  hold  here." 

I  expressed  my  deepest  gratitude  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der for  his  kindness :  but  I  hesitated  about  accept- 
ing it,  for  two  reasons — first,  the  one  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  as  will  shortly  be  seen — second, 
because  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  progress  of  the 
Baronet's  love-aflGair  might  yet  require  some  little 
degree  of  management  on  his  own  and  Miss  Ven- 
nachar's  part ;  and  that  if  this  were  the  case,  they 
would  need  an  intermediate  through  whom  their 
correspondence  must  pass  as  heretofore.  I  did  not 
however  give  this  second  reason  for  the  response 
which  I  proceeded  to  deliver  to  Sir  Alexander 
Carrondale's  proposition :  but  that  was  my  prin- 
cipal motive  at  the  time — for  I  felt  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  lovers  as  to  be  even  prepared  to 
sacrifice  myself  to  the  continued  ill-humour  of 
Lennox  Vennachar,  rather  than  abandon  the  part 
which  circumstances  had  led  me  to  play  in  the 
delicate  matter. 

"I  am  deeply  grateful,"  I  said,  "and  should 
certainly  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  Inch  Methglin's  service,  there  is 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  for  mo  to  earn  my 


bread  in  your's.  But  inasmuch  as  from  Mr.  Ven- 
nachar himself  I  have  received  no  unkindness 

but,  on  the  contrary,  was  liberally  rewarded  by 
him  for  saving  Ivor — it  might  seem  like  ingrati- 
tude  " 

"  Enough,  Joseph !"  interrupted  Sir  Alexander : 
"I  understand  what  you  would  say.  Eemain 
here  while  it  suits  you:  but  remember  that  at 
any  time  you  wish  to  make  a  change,  my  doors 
will  be  open  to  you.  And  now  you  must  suffer 
me  to  mark  my  sense  of  obligation  by  insisting  on 
your  acceptance  of  this." 

With  these  words,  the  Baronet  placed  a  pocket- 
book  in  my  hand;  and  then,  to  stop  the  expres- 
sions of  my  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness,  he  good- 
humouredly  pushed  me  out  of  the  room.  On 
retiring  to  my  own  chamber  and  opening  the 
pocket-book,  I  found  that  it  contained  bank-notes 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  guineas — a  larger 
sum  than  I  had  ever  yet  possessed  in  all  my  life. 
Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  sorrow  crept  into  my 
heart,  that  the  little  services  I  had  rendered  the 
lovers  should  thus  be  repaid  by  means  of  lucre. 
Yet  on  second  thoughts  I  did  not  see  very  well 
how  Sir  Alexander  could  have  acted  otherwise; 
for  if  he  had  given  me  a  watch,  books,  or  presents 
of  that  sort,  they  would  have  been  seen  by  my 
fellow-servants,  who  would  naturally  have  won- 
dered whence  they  came — and  if  I  refused  to  tell, 
would  think  it  strange  indeed — whereas,  if  I  did 
tell,  suspicions  of  all  kinds  would  be  excited.  Be- 
sides, Sir  Alexander  had  tendered  me  the  gift  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  kindness;  and  I  felt,  after 
mature  reflection,  that  it  was  verging  upon  a 
mawkish  affectation  to  be  distressed  at  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  services  having  assumed  a  pecu- 
niary shape. 

The  following  day  (the  30th  of  November)  was 
the  last  of  Sir  Alexander's  visit  at  Inch  Methglin ; 
and  on  the  ensuing  morning  (December  1st)  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  the  departure  of 
himself  and  the  worthy  lawyer.  This  departure 
was  to  take  place  at  noon,  when  the  barge  was  to 
be  in  readiness.  Shortly  after  eleven  I  repaired 
to  Mr.  Duncansby's  chamber ;  and  he  said  to  me, 
"  Well,  Joseph,  the  demand  has  been  made  and  is 
refused." 

I  knew  to  what  Mr.  Duncansby  alluded:  but 
I  was  not  bold  enough  to  put  any  direct  questions. 

"  I  had  a  private  discourse  with  Sir  Alexander," 
continued  the  lawyer,  "  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
his  own  room;  and  he  told  me  all  particulars. 
After  breakfast  he  requested  a  private  interview 
with  Inch  Methglin,  who  immediately  granted  it. 
I  ought  to  teU  you  that  during  the  four  or  five 
days  we  have  been  here,  Lennox  has  studiously 
contrived  to  monopolize  the  society  of  his  cousin ; 
so  that  Sir  Alexander  has  not  obtained  a  single 
moment's  opportunity  to  discourse  with  her  in 
private.  But  yesterday  he  did  manage  to  convey 
a  note  to  her  -And  who  do  you  think  was  the 
go-between  ?  I,  Joseph !" — and  the  worthy  law- 
yer laughed  heartily.  "  In  that  note,"  he  continued, 
"  Sir  Alexander  informed  EmmeUne  that  he  meant 
to  demand  her  hand  of  her  uncle  this  morning 
— that  he  anticipated  refusal— and  that  in  this  case 
he  must  leave  Emmeline  to  decide  his  fate.  That 
refusal  has  been  given.  The  Chief  was  coldly 
polite ;  and  in  a  few  words  he  stated  his  reasons 
for  declining  the  honour  proposed  by  Sir  Alexan- 
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der  Carrondale.  Those  reasons  were  to  the  effect, 
that  he  was  the  guardian  of  his  niece  and  had 
formed  plans  for  the  realization  of  which  he  trusted 
to  her  obedience — that  his  eon  was  deeply  ena- 
moured of  ifiss  Vennachar,  and  that  he  could  not 
by  an  act  of  his  own  stamp  that  well-beloved 
son's  unhappiness— that  moreover,  apart  from  all 
those  considerations,  ho  had  his  special  reasons  for 
wishing  his  niece  to  marry  within  the  sphere  of 
his  own  clan." 

'•'  Ah !  I  comprehend  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Inch 
Methglin  has  renounced  the  hereditary  feud  with 
the  Carrondales — but  merely  in  words :  the  spirit 
thereof  continues  to  lurk  in  his  heart — and  he 
would  not  wish  to  behold  a  scion  of  Inch  Methglin 
espouse  a  Carrondale !" 

"  There  is  something,  no  doubt,  in  all  that,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Duncansby.  "  God  bless  you,  young 
man,  these  Highland  Chiefs — or  at  least  most  of 
them — are  inveterate  and  incorrigible  in  some  of 
their  hereditary  prejudices.  There  is  even  that 
stupid  old  Dominie,  who  though  no  Chief  at  all, 

yet  is  as  proud  of  being  the  nearest  kinsman  to 

what  the  deuce  is  the  name  ?" 

"  Mr.  Knockmedownarder,  Laird  of  Clackman- 
nanauchnish,"  I  said  with  a  smile. 

"  Heavens !  how  glibly  all  these  terrible  long 
words  slip  from  your  tongue,  Joseph,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Duncansby :  "  you  are  half  a  Highlander 
already.  But  to  return  to  the  topic  from  which  I 
have  wandered  somewhat.  The  Chief  stated  his 
reasons  to  the  effect  which  I  have  described,  in 
refusing  Sir  Alexander's  proposal :  whereupon  Sir 
Alexander  bowed  —  and  the  interview,  having 
lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  came  to  an  end.  What 
the  Baronet's  views  now  are,  must  be  guided  by 
Miss  Vennachar  herself;  and  I  dare  say,"  added  Mr. 
Duncansby,  with  a  significant  look  and  a  smile  at 
me,  "  she  will  discover  a  mediiun  for  communicat- 
ing her  sentiments." 

At  this  moment  a  domestic  knocked  at  the 
door  to  announce  that  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
was  in  readiness  to  depart ;  and  Mr.  Duncansby, 
having  shaken  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  issued 
forth  from  the  chamber.  I  followed  with  his  cloak, 
as  an  excuse  to  witness  the  embarkation ;  and  on 
descending  to  the  hall,  found  Sir  Alexander,  with 
the  Chief  and  Lennox,  the  Dominie,  and  the  male 
members  of  the  clan.  The  ground  was  still  too 
damp  for  the  ladies  to  walk  forth ;  and  therefore 
they  remained  in  the  drawing-room.  The  party 
proceeded  towards  the  jetty, — Sir  Alexander  walk- 
ing between  the  Chief  and  Lennox,  with  all  the 
well-bred  ease  and  calm  dignity  as  if  nothing  dis' 
agreeable  had  taken   place   that  forenoon 


The  Baronet  nodded  good-naturedly  to  the  old 
Dominie,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  boat  with  Mr. 
Duncansby  by  his  side,  and  his  two  valets  behind : 
the  bargemen  let  their  oars  fall  from  a  perpendi- 
cular position  into  the  water  with  the  nicest  accord 
— and  the  boat  sped  away  from  the  jetty.  The 
Baronet's  equipage  was  waiting  on  the  opposite 
side,  it  having  been  sent  round  thither  from  the 
castle  an  hour  previously ;  and  the  Chief's  party 
lingered  on  the  jetty  and  the  bank,  untU  the  boat 
reached  the  other  shore  and  the  carriage  dashed 
away. 

"  The  bargemen  keep  time  admirably,"  said  the 
Chief,  while  the  boat  was  as  yet  progressing  across 
the  loch. 

"  It's  just  that.  Inch  Methglin,"  said  the 
Dominie.     "  But  really  now,  if  you  would  onij 

consider  my  proposition  for  a  bridge By  the 

bye,  I  forgot  to  show  you  that  letter  which  I  received 
from  Saltcoats,  to  whom  I  wrote  to  ask  his  opinion 

about  the  bridge " 

"Mr.  Clackmannan,"  said  the  Chief  proudly, 
"  with  whatsoever  degree  of  patience  I  may  listen 
to  your  suggestions,  not  all  the  Saltcoats  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  shall  induce  me  to  ruin  the 

beauty  of  this  scene " 

"  It's  not  just  that.  Inch  Methglin,"  interposed 
the  Dominie,  as  he  took  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  It's  a  matter  of  convenience.  Saltcoats  would 
have  been  here  to  see  me  long  ago,  only  that  he 
has  dreaded  the  water  ever  since  he  tumbled  legs 

foremost no,  it  must  have   been  head  first — 

into  the  Widow  Glenbucket's  water  tank.     I  will 

tell  you  how    it  was But    first    about  the 

bridge " 

The  Chief  turned  away  haughtily,  disdaining 
any  farther  discussion  on  the  subject. 

In  the  forenoon  of  that  very  day,  Cameron 
drew  me  aside,  and  said  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
joy,  "  Well,  Joseph,  it's  to  take  place  next  week  !" 
"  What  is  to  take  place  ?"  I  asked,  though  at 
once  smitten  with  an  idea  of  the  intelligence  which 
was  about  to  be  commimicated. 

"  What  is  to  take  place  ?"  he  ejaculated.  "  But 
of  course  you  can't  know  or  guess  till  I  tell  you. 
Why,  the  marriage,  to  be  sure !  The  Chief  told 
me  so  just  now ;  and  I  dare  say  that  by  to-morrow 

it  will  be  no  secret " 

"  Not  if  you,  Cameron,  draw  every  one  aside  in 
succession,  to  buzz  it  in  their  ears,"  I  said.  "  But 
don't  be  offended — I  meant  no  harm.  Is  it  really 
fixed  ?" 

"  It  is  to  take  place  on  the  eighth  of  December," 


responded  Cameron,  "as  sure  as  you  are  alive. 
The  !  Don't  you  see  F  the  Chief  naturally  avails  himself 
jetty  was  reached  ;  and  as  I  gave  Mr.  Duncansby  of  the  presence  of  all  the  clan  here,  for  the  purpose 
his  cloak,  he  threw  upon  me  another  farewell  look  [  of  solemnizing  the  nuptials.  Immense  prepara- 
of  kindness.  Sir  Alexander  shook  hands  with  the  [  tions  are  to  be  made  :  we  shall  have  a  glorious 
Chief,  with  Lennox,  and  with  the  Dominie — bowed  \  time  of  it.  I  don't  think  that  Miss  Vennachar 
cordially  to  the  male  members  of  the  clan — and  ,  carfes  any  more  about  Sir  Alexander,  even  if  she 
descended  into  the  barge,  followed  by  the  lawyer  j  really  ever  did ;  and  after  all,  the  suspicions  of  Mr. 


and  the  valets. 

"  "When  I  bethink  me,"  the  Dominie  called  out 
from  the  top  of  the  jetty,  "I  forgot  to  write  those 
letters  of  introduction  which  I  promised  you.  Sir 
Alexander,  to  my  friend  Saltcoats  and  the  Laird 

of  Tintosquashdale who  is  not  Tintosquashdale 

any  longer,  but  Shankspindles.  How  was  it  I  forgot 
them? 1  shall  recollect  presently and  I  will 


Lennox  might  have  .been  unfounded You  re- 
member that  scene  oi  the  day  of  the  excursion?" 

"Yes.  But  why  do  you  fancy  that  Miss  Ven- 
nachar cares  nothing  for  Sir  Alexander  ?" 

"  Oh !  simply  because  while  he  was  here  she 
was  constantly  seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lennox." 

"  Ah  !  that's  a  great  proof,"  I  observed,  scarcely 
able  to  repress  a  smile  of  irony,  as  I  recollected 


write,  Sir  Alexander,  and  let  you  know  all  about  it."  '  that  Mr.  Duncansby  had  described  how  Mr.  Len- 


nos  Lad  monopolized  bis  cousin's  society  tlirough- 
out  the  period  of  Sir  Alexander's  visit. 

"  Of  coiu-se,  it  is  an  excellent  proof,"  rejoined 
Cameron    gravely:    and    here    our    conversation 


So  the  marriage  was  resolved  upon — and  it  was 
to  be  thus  precipitated !  I  understood  perfectly 
well  why  both  the  Chief  and  Mr.  Lennox  were  deter- 
mined to  immolate  Emmeline  to  their  o^-n  selfish 
views,  while  she  was  yet  completely  in  their  power. 
And  this  was  the  kind  way  in  which  the  Chief 
acted  as  a  guardian  to  his  niece ! — and  this  was 
the  strength  of  his  son's  love,  which  could  not 
sacrifice  itself  to  the  young  lady's  happiness ! 
That  they  both  knew  fuU  well  Emmeline  was  at- 
tached to  Sir  Alexander,  there  could  be  no  doubt : 
it  must  have  been  plain  to  them,  even  apart  from 
previous  causes  for  suspicion  of  love  in  that  quar- 
ter, that  the  Baronet  would  not  have  demanded 
her  hand  in  marriage  unless  confident  that  the 
proceeding  was  agreeable  to  herself.  I  saw  that 
the  young  lady  was  to  be  rendered  the  object  of  a 
vile  piece  of  family  tyranny — and  that,  surrounded 
by  all  the  members  of  the  clan,  she  even  stood  a 
chance  of  being  literally  dragged  to  the  altar, 
despite  whatsoever  remonstrances  her  lips  might 
frame.  But  I  was  resolved,  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  me,  to  assist  the  cause  of  the  lovers ;  and  I 
rejoiced  imfeignedly  that  I  had  remained  at  Inch 
Methglin.  It  was  too  late  for  that  day's  post — 
and  yet  time  was  so  precious !  But  on  the  fol- 
io wiug  day  I  wrote  two  letters — one  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander at  Carrondale  Castle,  the  other  to  Mr. 
Duncansby  at  Edinburgh ;  for  I  knew  not,  when 
the  Baronet  left  Inch  Methglin,  whither  it  was  his 
immed'iate  purpose  to  proceed. 

On  the  day  that  I  sent  off  my  despatches,  it 
became  generally  inown  amongst  the  domestics 
that  the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  8th  of  De- 
cember ;  and  this  was  the  2nd.  There  were  but 
five  clear  days  between  the  present  moment  and 
the  one  fixed  for  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice. 
Oh!  if  by  any  chance  Sir  Alexander  should  not 
receive  timely  notice  !  But  then,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Emmeline  loves  him — and  her  own  energies  will 
be  worked  up  to  a  pitch  that  must  impel  her  to 
the  adoption  of  some  measm-e  to  frustrate  the 
selfish  views  of  her  relatives  and  to  save  herself." 


CHAPTER     XLVII. 

A  DECISIVE   STEP. 

It  soon  became  evident  enough  to  me  that  Miss 
Vennachar  was  closely  watched.  A  hard  frost  now 
set  in  after  the  late  rain  :  the  soil  being  therefore 
admirable  for  walking,  the  family  and  the  guests 
frequently  rambled  through  the  grounds.  Emme- 
line was  with  them  on  these  occasions — for  the 
most  part  with  Lennox  by  %ex  side,  or  else  in  the 
midst  of  a  bevy  of  the  ladies  of  the  clan,  who  no 
doubt  formed  a  sort  of  guard  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  intended  victim.  Thus  five  whole  days 
passed,  during  which  Emmeline  never  once  came 
forth  alone  into-  the  gardens.  This  circumstance 
it  was  that  convinced  me  she  was  watched,  .espied, 
hemmed  in  all  around  as  it  were,  by  those  who 


were  bent  on  making  her  the  wife  of  her  cousin 
Lennox.  I  did  not  for  an  instant  suppose  that 
she  had  yielded  her  assent  and  was  resigned  pas- 
sively to  submit :  a  secret  voice  appeared  to  tell 
me  that  she  anxiously  and  eagerly  sought  an  op- 
portunity to  deliver  a  letter  to  me  to  be  forwarded 
to  Sir  Alexander. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  7th — and  in  the 
meantime  the  preparations  for  the  wedding,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  day,  had  progressed 
on  the  grandest  scale.  I  had  received  no  answers 
to  my  letters  to  Mr.  Duncansby  and  Sir  Alexan- 
der. I  began  to  fear  that,  after  all,  the  sacrifice 
would  be  accomplished — that  Emmeline  was  un- 
able to  act  for  herself — and  that  succour  from 
other  quarters  would  come  too  late.  I  knew  not 
what  to  do.  I  had  so  identified  myscK  in  the 
progress  of  this  love-affau",  that  I  deemed  it 
almost  a  point  of  honour  to  raise  whatsoever 
obstacle  I  could  to  baffle  the  Chief's  designs.  But 
what  power,  means,  or  influence  had  I  at  my  dis- 
posal— a  humble  domestic  ! 

The  day  advanced — hoxu'  after  hour  passed: 
there  was  a  walking-party  in  the  afternoon — the 
dusk  set  in  at  three  o'clock — and  there  was  now 
no  longer  a  chance  of  Emmeline  being  enabled  to 
come  forth  into  the  grounds,  where  I  loitered 
about,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  after  the  return 
of  the  party  to  the  castle.  I  felt  sadly  desponding 
on  behalf  of  the  lovers — and  indeed  had  well  nigh 
given  up  all  hope, — when  at  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  Emmeline's  principal  lady's-maid, 
descending  into  the  servants'  haU  after  having 
attended  on  tho  yomig  lady's  dinner-toilet,  took 
an  opportunity  to  make  me  a  sign  of  intelligence. 
Most  of  the  domestics  were  in  the  haU  at  the  time ; 
and  therefore  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  me  and 
Grace  (which  was  the  lady's-maid  Christian  name) 
to  hold  any  whispering  conversation  together :  but 
I  saw  that  she  had  something  to  communicate — 
ajud  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  hoped  she  had 
been  won  over  to  the  cause  of  her  young  mistress. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  after  I  had 
seen  that  sign  of  intelligence,  I  rose  from  my 
seat,  and  issued  forth  from  the  servants'  hall: 
but  ere  closing  the  door,  I  darted  a  rapid  glance 
towards  Grace .  I  lingered  in  the  passage  for  some 
little  time  until  the  door  of  the  servants'  hall  was 
again  opened,  and  Grace  made  her  appearance. 

She  was  a  woman  of  about  thirty — by  no  means 
good-looking,  nor  even  with  an  agreeable  expres- 
sion of  countenance  :  on  the  contrary,  her  asjject 
was  saturnine  and  reserved ;  and  this  indeed  was 
her  character.  I  had  always  heard  her  speak  in 
those  same  terms  of  devotion  and  obedience  to  the 
interests  of  the  Chief,  as  the  domestics  generally 
were  wont  to  adopt ;  and  thus,  as  I  had  remained 
deliberating  with  myself  in  the  passage,  I  felt 
somewhat  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  idea  that 
Miss  Vennachar  should  have  made  a  confidante  of 
Grace :  for  the  first  flush  of  hope  being  past,  I 
became  fearful  of  treachery  at  the  hands  of  this 
woman.  However,  I  was  of  coiu-se  resolved  to 
hear  what  she  might  have  to  say  to  me, — when  I 
should  be  better  enabled  to  judge  as  to  her  sin- 
cerity or  the  reverse. 

She  joined  me  in  the  passage,  as  I  have  said  ; 
and  opening  the  door  leading  forth  into  the 
grounds,  she  requested  me  to  foUow  her.  We 
reached  a  convenient  spot  for  conversation;  and 
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then  she  said  in  a  low  Toice,  wliicli  seemed  earnest 
enough,  "  Joseph,  I  am  resolved  to  help  my  poor 
mistress.     WiU  you  assist  her  ?" 

"  Who  bade  you  ask  me  the  question  ?"  I  in- 
quired, straining  my  eyes  with  aU  their  power  to 
examine  the  woman's  features  well :  but  it  was 
too  dark  for  me  to  judge  by  her  looks  whether  or 
not  there  were  any  indications  of  latent  treachery. 
"Miss  Vennachar  herself,"  she  replied  confi- 
dently. 

"And  did  Miss  Vennachar,"  I  next  asked,  "give 
you  any  sign  or  token,  by  which  I  might  be  as- 
6m-ed  that  you  are  empowered  thus  to  address 
me?" 

"  Miss  Vennachar  informed  me,"  rejoined  Grace, 
"  that  you  had  already  been  kind  enough  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  correspondence  between  herself 
and  Sir  Alexander,  at  the  time  he  was  known  only 
as  Mr.  Stuart." 

"  Good !"  I  observed.  "  Tou  will  pardon  me 
for  having  exercised  so  much  caution :  but  your 
own  good  sense  will  tell  you  it  was  for  the  best." 

"  I  am  not  oflended,"  said  the  lady's-maid. 
"  And  now  tell  me,  wUl  you  assist  my  mistress  ?" 
"  I  wUl,"  was  my  response.  "  But  how  ?" 
"  Nothing  can  be  done  till  some  time  after  the 
household  has  retired,"  resumed  Grace.  "  This 
will  be  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock.  Will  you  and 
can  you  have  three  horses  ready — two  with  side- 
saddles, the  other  for  yourself — punctually  at  half- 
an-hour  after  midnight  ?" 

"I  will.  Where  are  the  horses  to  be  sta- 
tioned ?" 

"Between  this  and  the  road:" — meaning  the 
one  that  led  over  the  isthmus  to  the  mainland. 
"  Very  good,"  I  answered  :  "  it  shall  be  done." 
"  You    speak    confidently,    Joseph,"    said    the 
lady's-maid  :  "  have  you  well  weighed  all  the  difii- 
culties  attending  the  part  you  have  to  perform  ?" 

"  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  grooms 
sleeps  over  the  stable ;  and  I  shall  have  to  quiet 
him :  but  Sandie  is  fond  of  '  mountain  dew' — and 
I  know  how  to  deal  with  him.  In  the  second 
place,  the  trampling  of  the  horses'  hoofs  might  be 
Leai'd  as  I  lead  them  out  from  the  stable :  I  will 
guard  against  that.  There  is  no  other  difiiculty 
that  I  am  aware  of.  But  on  your  side,  what  have 
you  to  do  ?  what  obstacles  to  overcome  P" 

"  If athing  of  any  importance,"  answered  Grace. 
"I  sleep  in  an  antc-rcom  communicating  with 
Miss  Veunachar's  chamber;  and  we  can  both 
steal  down  together  without  making  the  slightest 
noise." 

"  Then  at  half -past  twelve  o'clock  punctually," 
I  said,  "  the  horses  shall  be  in  readiness.  I  pledge 
myself  to  this.  When  was  it  that  Miss  Vennachar 
first  spoke  to  you  upon  the  subject  F" 

"  Kot  till  just  now,  when  I  was  helping  her  to 
dress  for  dinner,"  answered  Grace.  "  For  some  days 
past — indeed  ever  since  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale 
left — I  have  observed,  when  alone  with  my  yoimg 
mistress,  that  she  was  very  dull  and  desponding, 
and  that  she  seemed  as  if  desirous  to  speak  to  me 
on  some  point,  but  did  not  like  to  do  so.  Neither 
did  I  like  to  make  any  rcmai-k  :  but  I  secretly  re- 
solved to  render  poor  Miss  Vennachar  a  service  if 
it  lay  in  my  power.  I  saw  very  well  that  this 
contemplated  marriage  was  hateful  to  her ;  and 
after  all  I  had  heard,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing 
that  she  loved  another,  and  who  that  other  was. 


So,  this  evening  I  did  pluck  up  courage  to  say 
something — explanations  ensued — you  may  imagine 
the  rest." 

"  I  suppose  that  Miss  Vennachar  has  been  a  sort 
of  prisoner  for  some  days  past  P' 

"  Decidedly  so,"  responded  the  maid.  "  And  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  something  which  one  of 
the  ladies  who  are  now  staying  at  the  castle,  said 
to  me  that  inspired  me  with  disgust  at  the  conduct 
pursued  towards  my  mistress." 

"  And  what  did  the  lady  say  to  you  ?"  I  asked. 
"  She  plainly  told  me  that  I  was  to  watch  all 
Miss  Vennachar's  movements,  and  that  I  should  be 
rewarded.  Now,  Joseph,  you  have  perhaps  heard 
me  at  diS"erent  times  declare  that  the  will  of  the 
Chief  is  a  law  which  we  are  all  compelled  blindly 
to  obey :  but  when  this  will  exhibits  itself  in  such 

an  xmnatm-al  fashion " 

"Right,  Grace!"  I  exclaimed,  no  longer  sus- 
pecting the  lady's-maid's  sincerity — and  even  sorry 
that  I  had  doubted  her.  "You  argue  nobiy. 
Miss  Vennachar  must  be  saved.  We  had  better 
not  remain  here  together  any  longer  :  you  perform 
your  part — and  rest  assured  that  I  will  accomplish 
mine." 

We  then  separated,^!  returning  to  the  servants' 
hall,  and  Grace  proceeding  to  some  other  part  of 
the  house. 

I  have  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  that  some 
of  the  domestics  at  Inch  Methglin  had  been  very 
fond  of  questioning  me  about  all  the  "  fine  sights," 
as  they  called  them,  which  the  English  capital 
contained;  and  it  happened  that  the  particular 
groom  who  slept  over  the  stables,  was  more  than 
all  the  rest  curious  for  information  on  those  topics. 
I  took  care  to  sit  next  to  him  at  supper ;  and  tiu-n- 
ing  the  conversation  upon  London,  quickly  riveted 
his  attention.  I  kept  him  in  discourse  imtU  ten 
o'clock  which  was  the  time  for  him  to  retire. 
Then  I  followed  him  out  into  the  back  premises ; 
and  as  if  quite  in  a  casual  way,  I  said,  "  Some  of 
these  evenings,  Sandie,  I  will  come  up  and  take  a 
glass  of  mountain  dew  with  you  in  your  snug 
little  quarters;  and  then  I  wijl  tell  you  a  very 
strange  legend  connected  with  London  Bridge,  but 
which  I  could  not  very  well  recite  in  the  presence 
of  the  females." 

"  Oh,  do !"  exclaimed  Sandie,  ah-eady  burning 
with  curiosity  to  hear  the  promised  narrative. 
"Why  not  to-night?  I  just  happen  to  have  a 
stone  bottle  full  of  the  right  sort." 

"  Well  then,"  I  said,  "  be  it  so.  I  will  join  you 
in  about  five  minutes.  But  don't  have  anybody 
else  :  let  us  be  alone  together." 

"  So  we  will,"  said  the  groom :  and  away  he 
sped  to  his  quarters  to  make  preparations  for  my 
reception. 

I  ascended  to  my  chamber  to  make  my  own 
preparations.  In  the  first  place  I  secured  about 
my  person'  all  the  money  that  I  possessed— and 
likewise  took  a  few  toilet-necessaries.  Then  I 
threw  all  my  effects  pell-mell  into  my  box,— lock- 
ing it  and  taking  away  the  key.  These  proceed- 
ings scarcely  occupied  ten  minutes-:  I  stole  down 
stau-s,  and  issued  forth  unperceived  from  the  back 
door  of  the  premises  which  was  not  yet  locked,  as 
the  butler,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  aU  right  ere 
he  retu'Cd,  had  not  yet  even  begun  to  make  his 
usual  round.  Sandie  was  ready  to  receive  me  in 
his  quarters :  the  bottle  of  whisky,  with  glasses 
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and  so  forth,  was  upon  the  table;  and  he  was 
already  half-way  through  his  first  jorum. 

I  at  once  began  to  narrate  some  marrellous  tale 
wtich  I  invented  as  I  went  on;  and  though  he 
kept  telling  me  that  I  myself  did  not  drink,  yet 
he  made  the  best  use  of  the  time,  and  appeared 
resolved  to  drink  for  himself  and  for  me  likewise. 
But  as  the  interval  was  short  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  purpose — not  more  than  two  hours — 
I  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem. 
Stopping  suddenly  short  in  my  narrative,  I  vowed 
that  I  heard  the  noise  of  some  one  entering  the 
stables  below.  Sandie  went  down  to  see;  and 
during  his  absence  I  poured  a  quantity  of  spirit 
into  his  half-finished  glass, — this  being  his  third. 
He  came  up,  saying  it  was  all  right ;  and  I  con- 
(liiuocl  the  tale.  As  he  sipped  his  toddy,  his  eyes 
watered,  and  he  remarked  that  it  was  very  strong : 
but  what  wifh  tasting  and  tasting,  he  drank  so 
deep  down  as  to  render  it  not  worth  while  to  put 
in  more  water  for  the  small  quantity  that  re- 
mained. Dui'ing  his  temporary  absence,  I  had 
thrown  away  the  contents  of  my  own  glass ;  and 
I  now  officiously  insisted  on  taking  my  turn  to 
brew  a  coi.nle  more.  I  took  very  good  care  to 
make  the  f;ro  ^m's  of  exceeding  potency ;  and 
somehow  or  auoiucr  he  liked  my  brewing  so  well, 
and  drank  his  glass  so  quickly,  that  in  ten 
minutes  he  was  ready  for  another.  Thus  we  went 
on  until  past  twelve  o'clock, — by  which  time  my 
friend  Sandie  was  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  retaia  his  seat.  I  had  then  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  to  get  to  bed ;  and  my  proffered 
assistance  in  the  process  of  disapparelling  him, 
was  accepted  with  much  hiccoughing  thankful- 
ness. It  was  done : — and  scarcely  had  the  man's 
head  touched  the  bolster,  when  he  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep. 

It  was  now  twenty  minutes  past  twelve ;  and  I 
had  only  ten  clear  minutes  to  accomplish  the  rest. 
Taking  the  lantern,  I  descended  into  the  stable ; 
and  with  all  possible  despatch,  saddled  and  bridled 
three  horses.  Then,  with  a  knife  which  I  had 
about  me,  I  cut  up  each  of  the  three  horse-cloths 
into  four  pieces  ;  and  by  the  help  of  some  twine, 
enveloped  the  animals'  feet  in  the  muffling  frag- 
ments of  the  cloths.  This  process  was  a  longer 
one  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  and  when  I  stole  up 
into  Sandie'a  chamber  once  more,  to  assure  my- 
self that  he  still  slept,  I  perceived  by  his  watch — 
which  he  had  left  upon  the  table — that  it  was  a 
quarter  to  one.  However,  the  delay  arose  from 
no  fault  of  mine ;  and  as  the  groom  slept  so 
soundly  that  methought  a  cannon  fired  off  close 
by  his  ear,  would  scarcely  awaken  him, — I  lost  not 
a  moment  in  accomplishing  the  remainder  of  my 
work. 

I  led  forth  the  horses  ;  but  despite  of  the  muf- 
fling stockings  which  I  had  invented  for  them, 
they  made  a  sufficient  noise  to  alarm  me  consider- 
ably,— not  so  much  vrith  the  idea  that  Sandie 
himself  would  awake,  as  that  the  sounds  would  be 
heard  by  those  whose  bed-rooms  overlooked  the 
stable-yard.  And  then,  too,  I  had  the  misfortime 
to  let  a  gate  bang  with  considerable  violence,  as  I 
conducted  the  animals  out  of  that  yard.  A  win- 
dow was  intantaneously  thrown  open  at  the  back 
of  the  house;  and  the  well-known  voice  of 
Cameron  demanded  if  any  one  was  about  the  pre- 
mises.    I  remained  perfectly  motionless,  holding 


the  three  horses  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them 
quiet  also :  but  I  trembled  with  suspense — for  the 
least  trampling  on  the  part  of  the  animals  would 
inevitably  have  made  Cameron  raise  an  immediate 
alarm.  Fortunately  however,  it  was  too  dark  for 
him  to  distinguish  what  was  going  on;  and  the 
horses  remained  perfectly  still.  The  window  was 
closed;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  conducting  the 
steeds  towards  the  meandering  carriage-road. 

The  castle  clock  now  proclaimed  one  in  the 
morning.  I  was  therefore  exactly  half-an-hour 
behind  my  time.  Again  however  I  must  observe 
that  it  was  not  my  fault :  but  I  began  to  be  sadly 
afraid  that  Emmeline  and  Grace  would  think  that 
I  had  failed  from  some  imexpected  obstacle,  and 
perhaps  be  either  flying  on  foot,  or  else  retracing 
their  way  back  to  the  castle  by  the  shortest  cut. 
These  apprehensions  were  however  speedily  set  at 
rest,  as  two  female  figures,  habited  in  riding- 
dresses,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

"  Heaven  be  thanked,  you  have  come,  Joseph  !" 
said  the  sweet  but  now  tremulous  voice  of  Emme- 
line. '■'  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for  your  ge- 
nerous zeal !" 

I  said  a  few  hasty  words  to  account  for  my 
delay — and  also  to  assure  the  young  lady  and 
Grace  that  there  was  little  to  fear  on  Cameron's 
account ;  for  they  had  heard  his  voice  crying  forth 
from  the  window.  I  made  all  possible  haste  to 
take  off  the  wrappers  from  the  horses'  feet :  but 
scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  the  sounds  of 
footsteps  reached  our  ears — and  the  next  moment 
a  man  emerged  from  the  surrounding  obscurity. 

"  Ah  !  thieves !  robbers !"  he  ejaculated  forth, 
the  instant  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  horses  and 
of  human  forms  :  and  he  was  turning  to  ily  pre- 
cipitately and  raise  an  alarm,  when  I  sprang  upon 
him  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 

"  Silence,  Cameron  !"  I  said,  having  recognised 
his  voice.  "  Not  a  word — or  it  will  be  all  the 
worse  for  you !" 

My  knee  was  upon  his  chest — my  hand  upon  his 
mouth ;  and  he  was  no  doubt  more  than  half 
stunned  by  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been 
thrown  down — for  his  struggles  were  feeble  and 
easily  overcome.  Already  were  Emmeline  and 
Grace  giving  way  to  low  and  bitter  laments, — 
when  I  called  to  them,  if  they  valued  their  safety, 
to  get  upon  their  horses  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
My  words  inspired  them  with  instantaneous  for- 
titude— or  at  least  startled  them,  into  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  exercising  all  their  self-possession : 
my  directions  were  obeyed  in  a  few  moments  ;— 
and  then  I  said  to  Cameron,  who  was  now  be- 
ginning to  struggle  more  desperately  with  me, 
"  By  heaven !  it  will  be  a  life  and  death  affair  if 
you  offer  the  least  resistance  to  my  proceedings !  I 
have  a  dagger  here :" — and  I  thrust  my  hand  into 
my  breast,  as  if  to  grasp  the  deadly  weapon. 

"  You  would  not  murder  me,  Joseph  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  of  terror :  for  his  continuous  struggle 
had  for  the  instant  rid  his  mouth  of  my  left  hand, 
which  was  placed  upon  it. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  then  ?"  I  asked :  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  I  sprang  to  my  feet- 
leapt  upon  the  steed  that  was  in  readiness  for 
myself — and  ejaculated,  "  Away  !" 

The  horses  bounded  along  the  road:  Cameron 
rent  the  air  with  his  cries  of  "  Help  !  help  !  they 
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are  gone !  ifurtlcr !  to  liorse !  to  horse ! — tbey 
are  gone !  they  are  gone !" — and  his  voice  was 
heard  for  some  moments,  as  he  was  evidently 
rushing  frantically  hack  to  the  castle,  while  we 
dashed  on  towards  the  i.-thmus. 

Hitherto  a  deep  obscurity  had  prevailed :  but 
it  seemed  as  if  heaven  itself  meant  now  to  succour 
the  young  lady's  flight ;  for  the  moon  suddenly 
burst  forth  from  behind  a  cloud — and  our  way, 
otherwise  difficult,  became  completely  lighted. 
Miss  Yennachar  was  a  skilful  rider ;  but  Grace 
was  far  from  equally  expert ;  she  however  pos- 
sessed courage — and  that  was  the  essential.  For- 
tunately, too,  I  had  by  acccident  chosen  for  her  a 
steady  good-tempered  horse,  the  docile  qualities  of 
which  were  known  to  Emmeline ;  and  the  assur- 
ances she  gave  her  dependant  on  this  point,  en. 
couraged  the  latter  in  her  equestrian  experiment. 

The  road  across  the  isthmus  was  gained :  in  a 
32 


few  minutes  the  nock  of  land  itself  was  threaded  ; 
and  as  we  passed  up  the  ascent  over  which  the 
route  wound  ou  the  main-land,  we  glanced  for  a 
moment  towards  the  castle.  An  alarm  had  evi- 
dently  been  raised  there — no  doubt  by  Cameron's 
cries.  Through  many  windows  of  rooms  and  pas- 
sages, lights  were  seen  moving  quickly  about — but 
too  plainly  indicative  of  the  hurry  and  excitement 
of  those  whose  hands  bore  them. 

"  There  will  be  a  pursuit.  Miss  Vennachar  I"  I 
said.  "  We  must  ride  fast — and  Grace  must  keep 
up  her  courage  ?  Which  direction  do  you  choose 
to  take  r" 

'■  I  know  not !"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  almost 
wildly  :  '•'  I  know  not !" 

"  We  had  better  make  straight  for  Edinburgh," 
I  said ;  "  where  you  are  certain  of  experiencing  a 
hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Duncansby.  We  must 
go  by  way  of  Perth :  our  road  will  lie  through 
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Cai-rondale ;  and — pai'don  the  allusion^ — but  if  Sir 
Alexander  should  happen  to  be  iu  the  vUlage,  he 
will  at  once  afford  us  his  protection  and  his 
counsel." 

"  Be  it  so,  Joseph,"  murmui'ed  Emmeline :  and 
I  could  judge  that  she  Mas  violently  agitated  at 
the  danger  of  pursuit. 

On  Grace's  account  we  T\-ere  unable  to  ride  at 
the  stretch  of  speed  which  we  should  otherwise 
Lave  made  our  animals  put  forth :  but  for  deli- 
cacy's sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  maid  herself, 
I  could  not  possibly  propose  that  we  should  out- 
strip her  and  leave  her  behind.  The  road  skirted 
the  lake  :  and  from  every  point  a  complete  view 
of  the  castle  on  the  Inch  might  be  obtained.  The 
lights  grow  more  numerous — they  were  springing 
up  iu  all  directions  throughout  the  vast  structure : 
it  was  evident  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  establish- 
ment were  about,  and  that  the  flight  was  fuUy 
known.  The  extremity  of  the  loch  was  reached ; 
and  just  as  we  were  rounding  it — near  that  very 
spot  where  the  scene  in  the  tent  took  place  on  the 
day  of  the  excursion  some  months  back — my  ear 
caught  the  sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  coming  from 
behind. 

"  We  arc  pursued  !"  I  said :  "  we  must  go  faster ! 
There  arc  several  after  us !"  I  instantaneously 
added,  as  the  sounds  grew  more  plain,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  distinguish  that  at  least  three  or  four 
horsemen  were  on  our  track. 

"  Can  you  go  faster,  Grace  ?"  inquired  Emme- 
line, her  voice  trembling  with  nervous  excitement. 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  responded  the  maid.  "  I  will 
keep  up  with  you.  Don't  mind  me — nor  fear  on 
my  account !" 

On  we  dashed.  I  kept  watching  Grace  to  assure 
mjself  that  she  incurred  no  danger  from  the 
rapidity  of  our  ilight ;  and  I  was  gradually  re- 
lieved from  aU  apprehension  on  that  score.  She 
retained  her  seat  admirably ;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  beUevc  that  she  was  unaccustomed  to  ride  on 
horseback.  The  sounds  from  behind  were  no 
longer  audible:  but  as  the  road  was  somewhat 
tortuous,  the  dread  idea  flashed  to  my  mind  that 
our  pmrsuers  might  have  taken  a  cut  across  the 
fields  to  intercept  us  some  way  ahead ; — and  this 
I  felt  assured  they  would  do,  if  they  had  not 
already  done  it — supposing  that  they  had  caught 
the  soxmds  of  om*  horses'  feet,  and  had  thus  ac- 
quired the  certainty  that  they  were  on  the  right 
track.  In  this  case  our  capture  would  be  certain : 
what  was  to  be  done  ? 

"Miss  "Vennachar,"  I  said,  in  a  hm-ried  voice, 
"  we  cannot  keep  this  road — we  shall  be  taken 
beyond  all  doubt !" 

"  Good  heavens,  Joseph  !  Then  what  do  you 
advise  ?"  she  asked,  full  of  feverish  agitation.    "  It 

is   for   you   to  say Good    heavens!    I  would 

sooner  die  than  be  borne  back  to  the  castle !" 

'•'  We  must  throw  them  off  the  scent,  Miss 
Vennacliar  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  But  how,  Joseph  i"  she  demanded,  still  in 
feverish  agitation. 

'■■  Let  us  turn  into  the  fields Ah !  an  idea 

strikes  me.  It  is  a  bold  stroke !  We  will  take 
the  direction  of  Methgliu  itself:" — alluding  to  the 
village  ;  for,  as  the  reader  will  understand,  having 
rounded  the  point  of  the  loch,  we  were  now  on  the 
same  side  as  that  village.  "  They  will  never  think 
of  pui-suing  us  thither !" 


'•'  Be  it  so  !  We  are  in  your  hands,"  said  Miss 
Yennachar. 

We  accordingly  diverged  at  once  from  the  main 
road :  the  moonlight  guided  us  completely — and 
we  pursued  a  narrow  bridle-path  running  through 
the  fields.  I  felt  assured  that  we  were  in  com- 
plete safety  for  the  present ;  and  we  had  also 
leisure  on  om*  hands  to  decide  on  the  coiu-se  which 
wc  should  take  anon.  Every  now  and  then  we 
halted  to  listen :  but  no  sounds  of  pursuit  reached 
our  ears.  The  lights  in  the  castle,  about  a  mUe 
and  a  half  distant,  gradually  beamed  upon  oiir 
view :  those  lights  were  numerous — and  it  was 
therefore  evident  that  the  best  portion  of  the 
inmates,  if  not  all,  were  up ;  and  I  could  picture 
to  myself  the  excitement  which  prevailed  amongst 
them.  That  the  Chief  woidd  send  off  pursuers  in 
every  direction,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt ;  and 
therefore  I  saw  that  when  we  should  again  resume 
a  route  in  some  definite  manner,  after  this 
strategetic  divergence,  perils  would  again  beset  us. 
I  did  not  however  communicate  my  fears — but  de- 
liberated with  myself  most  earnestly  upon  the  best 
means  for  preventing  their  reaUzation. 

We  advanced  to  within  half-a-mile  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Methglin.  It  was  unsafe  to  proceed  far- 
ther in  that  duectioo :  we  therefore  diverged  away 
from  the  vicinage  of  the  loch, — still  continuing  our 
course  through  the  fields.  Some  miles  were  thus 
accomplished:  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
moment  of  our  flight :  it  was  now  three  in  the 
morning.  The  chill  was  nipping :  my  hands  were 
so  numbed  that  I  could  scarcely  hold  the  bridle. 
I  was  cold  indeed  all  over :  for  I  had  no  great- 
coat ;  and  pursuing  our  way  through  the  fields,  we 
were  frequently  compelled  to  walk  the  horses. 
Often,  too,  was  I  forced  to  dismount  and  open 
gates,  or  to  examine  the  facilities  of  fording  a 
brook  or  passing  a  ditch.  Thus  we  were  delayed 
and  chilled.  It  however  would  be  several  hours 
before  the  dawn  in  that  deep  wintry  season ;  and 
the  obscurity  of  night  was  to  us  favourable  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  moon  was  waning;  and  as 
we  were  threatened  by  an  interval  of  total  dark- 
ness, I  proposed  that  we  should  at  all  hazards  get 
into  the  road  which  led  from  Methglin  into  the 
main  one  passing  through  Carrondale.  Miss  Ven- 
nachar and  Grace — both  of  whom  did  their  best 
to  keep  up  their  spirits — left  themselves  entirely 
in  my  hands ;  and  we  accordingly  gained  the  road 
in  about  another  half-hour.  We  now  pushed 
quickly  along  once  more.  Grace  had  by  this  time 
become  as  habituated  to  her  steed  as  if  she  were 
previously  well  skilled  in  equestrian  exercises ;  and 
she  rode  fearlessly.  On  we  went  without  inter- 
ruption— also  without  the  slightest  sounds  of  pur- 
suit— until  we  reached  a  village,  which  from  the 
singular  shape  of  the  chusch-tower,  just  dimly 
visible  through  the  ob^urity,  I  immediately  recog- 
nised, and  knew  to  be  about  fifteen  mUes  from 
Methglin. 

"We  are  only  five  miles  from  Carrondale,"  I 
said.  "  There  we  may  make  inquiries  relative  to  Sir 
Alexander ;  or  at  all  events  we  may  bait  our  horses, 
and  likewise  learn  whether  our  pursuers  have 
passed  that  way.  Then  on  to  Perth,  if  circum- 
stances compel  us !  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  Car- 
rondale to  Perth Can  you  accomplish  it  ?     We 

ought  to  be  there  before  the  dawn  ?" 

"  I  can  accomplish  anything,"  answered  Miss 
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Veimachar,  earnestly,  "  so  long  as  it  will  save  me 
from  the  chance  of  being  conveyed  back  to  the 
castle !" 

The  five  miles  to  Carrondale  were  speedily  ac- 
complished ;  and  we  rode  up  to  the  front  of  the 
inn.  The  village  was  entombed  in  silence  :  not  a 
light  was  visible  in  any  one  of  the  dwellings  :  the 
inhabitants  were  no  doubt  locked  in  the  arms  of 
slumber.  Leaping  from  the  horse,  I  thundered 
away  at  the  door  of  the  Carrondale  Arms — and 
then  hastened  to  assist  Miss  Vennachar  and  Grace 
to  alight.  The  limbs  of  both  were  so  stiff,  that 
they  sank  down  in  exhaustion  upon  a  bench  placed 
in  front  of  the  little  hostelry  for  the  accommodation 
of  wayfarers.  I  held  the  three  steeds ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  an  upper  window  was  opened,  and 
the  landlord  inquired  who  we  were.  But  before 
I  had  leisure  to  utter  a  syllable  of  response,  the 
sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  galloping  along  the  road, 
reached  our  ears. 

"We  must  away !"  I  exclaimed,  now  all  alive 
with  a  feverish  excitement,  but  not  for  an  in- 
stant losing  my  presence  of  mind.  "  Mount ! 
mount !" 

Emmeune  and  Grace,  galvanized  into  sudden 
activity  again,  sprang  forward.  The  sounds  came 
nearer ;  and  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  that  they 
approached  from  the  direction  of  Perth,  and  not 
from  that  of  Inch  Methglin.  But  then  at  the 
same  time  it  struck  me  that  they  were  nevertheless 
our  pursuers,  who  having  abeady  passed  through 
the  village,  had  turned  back  and  were  retracing 
their  way. 

Emmeline  was  in  her  saddle  in  a  moment:  I 
hastened  forward  to  assist  Grace — but  scarcely  was 
she  mounted,  when  two  horsemen  galloped  up  to 
the  spot.  A  low  half-stifled  shriek  of  terror  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Emmeline :  but  an  ejaculation  of 
joy  escaped  mine,  as  I  at  once  recognised  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carrondale. 

Emmeline,  suddenly  reassured  by  that  cry  on 
my  part,  glanced  towards  the  foremost  horseman ; 
and  beholding  her  lover,  gave  vent  to  an  ejacu- 
lation of  joy  likewise. 

"  Good  heavens !  Emmeline  ?"  exclaimed  the  Ba- 
ronet :  and  he  sprang  from  his  steed. 

That  same  instant  I  stretched  out  my  hand  for 
Miss  Vennachar  to  alight ;  and  the  next  moment 
the  lovers  were  in  each  other's  arms.  Oh,  the 
bliss  of  that  meeting  for  them! — Oh,  the  relief 
that  it  was  for  the  faithful  Grace  and  for  my- 
self! My  heart  swelled  with  exultation:  I  knew 
that  all  peril  was  now  over ;  for  that  if  need  were, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  village  would  rise  to 
protect  Emmeline  from  being  torn  away  from  the 
arms  of  her  well.beloved  Alexander. 

A  few  hasty  words  afforded  mutual  explana- 
tions. The  Baronet  was  first  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  flight ;  and  on  his  side  he  proceeded 
to  state  how  it  was  that  my  letters  had  failed  to 
reach  him  at  once.  It  appeared  that  after  leaving 
Inch  Methglin,  he  and  Mr.  Dimcansby  had  got 
as  far  as  Perth  on  their  way  to  Edinburgh, — when 
the  worthy  lawyer  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness 
that  assumed  a  most  dangerous  complexion.  Sir 
Alexander  would  not  think  of  leaving  the  best  and 
kindest  friend  he  had  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
the  man  who  had  reared  him  from  his  infancy, 
paid  for  his  education,  expended  thousands  on  the 
speculation  of  his  lawsuit,  and  conducted  it  to  a 


successful  issue.  For  several  days  Mr.  Duncansby 
remained  in  a  state  of  imconsciousness :  but  when 
the  crisis  was  past,  and  he  recovered  his  reasoning 
faculties,  his  first  solicitude  was  relative  to  any 
letters  which  might  have  arrived  at  his  house  in 
Edinburgh  during  his  absence.  One  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander's valets  was  at  once  despatched  for  them ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  hotel  at  Perth,  mine 
was  found  amongst  them.  Sir  Alexander  at  once 
took  horse,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  body- 
servants  ;  and  being  now  able  to  leave  the  lawyer 
without  fear  of  relapse,  he  at  once  set  off— though 
in  the  dead  of  night,  or  rather  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning — with  the  determination  of 
proceeding  to  Inch  Methglin,  to  insist  that  Miss 
Vennachar  should  be  left  to  her  own  choice. 
Happily  however  he  was  saved  aU  this  troublous 
uncertainty,  by  encountering  Emmeline  at  Car- 
rondale in  the  manner  described. 

While  these  hurried  explanations  were  being 
given,  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  inn — on 
discovering  that  Sir  Alexander  was  amongst  the 
arrivals — had  hastily  dressed  themselves,  aroused 
their  servant,  and  opened  the  door.  The  land- 
lord, who  acted  as  his  own  hostler,  came  forth  to 
take  the  gteeds :  the  landlady  was  lighting  a  fire 
in  the  parlour.  Thither  wo  proceeded :  for  Sir 
Alexander  would  not  suffer  me  and  Grace  to  re- 
main where  there  was  no  fire.  Eefreshments — 
which  were  really  most  necessary — were  speedily 
brought  in  ,•  and  I  must  candidly  confess  that  the 
cold  night  air  had  so  sharpened  my  appetite,  I  ate 
till  I  was  almost  ashamed.  I  need  hardly  observe 
that  from  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  both  Grace 
and  myself  received  the  warmest  thanks  for  the 
part  we  had  performed. 

Emmeline  and  her  maid  retired  together  to  a 
bed-chamber :  another  was  provided  for  me ; — but 
before  I  withdrew,  I  asked  Sir  Alexander  whether 
he  would  take  any  precaution  in  case  of  the  pur- 
suers from  the  castle  coming  to  the  village  ? 

"  They  have  no  doubt  long  ago  reached  Perth," 
replied  the  Baronet,  with  a  smile.  "Three  or 
four  persons  on  horseback  passed  me  on  the  road 
midway  between  this  village  and  Perth :  but  they 
were  riding  too  rapidly — and  so  indeed  were  I  and 
my  servant — to  allow  the  possibility  of  mutual  re- 
cognition, I  thowght  little  of  the  incident  at  the 
time  :  I  was  too  much  engaged  in  my  own  reflec- 
tions. But  now  you  speak  of  pursuers,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  those  horsemen  whom  I  thus  passed 
were  they.     As  for  precaution,"  he  added,  "  I  defv 

them aye,  and  the  whole  Inch   Methglin  clan 

— to  harm  a  single  hair  of  whomsoever  I  may 
choose  to  protect  in  the  midst  of  my  own  people. 
Go  you  up  to  bed,  Joseph :  you  must  stand  in  need 
of  rest.  You  have  acted  most  generously — most 
gallantly — and  likewise  most  prudently  :  for  Miss 
Vennachar  has  told  me  of  your  encounter  with 
Cameron,  and  of  your  policy  in  diverging  from  the 
route  so  as  to  baffle  the  pursuers." 

Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  shook  me  by  the 
hand ;  and  I  ascended  to  the  chamber  prepared 
for  me.  I  slept  soundly  until  nine  o'clock ;  and 
on  descending,  found  Sir  Alexander  and  Emmeline, 
attended  by  the  valet  and  Grace,  about  to  issue 
forth.  Miss  Vennachar  was  still  clad  in  her 
riding-dress — for  she  had  no  change  of  raiment; 
and  it  was  the  same  with  her  maid.  There  was  a 
blushing  confusion  in  the  young  lady's  looks — a 
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confusion  in  which  joy  and  anxiety  were  likewise 
commingled. 

"  We  would  not  let  you  be  disturbed,  Joseph," 
said  Sir  Alexander,  "after  your  fatigues  of  last 
night :  but  now  that  you  are  up,  you  can  follow 
us.     We  will  return  to  breakfast  presently." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Baronet  gave  his  arm 
to  Miss  Vennachar ;  and  they  walked  forth  from 
the  tavern,  followed  by  the  valet,  Grace,  and  my- 
self. I  half  understood  the  meaning  of  what  was 
to  take  place :  I  was  not  however  certain,  and  did 
not  like  to  inquire  of  Grace — much  less  of  the 
valet.  But  the  maid,  though  naturally  reserved 
and  taciturn,  could  not  help  speaking  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  in  a  low  hurried  whisper  she  gave  me 
to  imderstand  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  at  once 
fiolemnized.  I  was  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence, 
which  confirmed  the  half-suspicion  I  had  already 
entertained ; — I  was  rejoiced,  I  say,  because  I  felt 
that  in  another  half-hour  Emmeline  would  be 
altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  overbearing 
tyranny  of  her  uncle  and  cousin. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

THE  HOTEIi  AT  PERTH. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized — Emmeline  was 
now  Lady  Carrondale — the  lovers  were  rewarded 
for  their  faith  and  constancy ;  and  I  was  infinitely 
rejoiced  at  beholding  this  triumph  and  this  happi- 
ness. We  returned  to  the  little  inn ;  and  after 
breakfast,  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  took  me  aside, 
and  spoke  to  me  in  the  following  terms : — 

"You  are  aware,  Joseph,  that  Mr.  Duncansby 
is  lying  ill  at  Perth.  Though  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  out  of  danger,  and  even  to  be  beyond  the 
fear  of  a  relapse — or  at  least  I  sincerely  hope  so — 
yet  some  days  must  still  pass  by  ere  he  will  be 
convalescent.  Were  he  in  any  real  peril,  rest 
assured  that  I  should  not  think  of  abandoning 
him  :  but  as  he  is  in  a  condition  which  leaves  no 
farther  apprehension  in  my  mind,  I  may  safely 
entrust  him  to  the  care  of  one  towards  whom  he 
himself  entertains  a  kind  feeling,  and  who  I  am 
sure  reciprocates  the  sentiment.  That  person  is 
yourself,  Joseph.  Of  course  you  have  no  thought 
of  retm'ning  to  Inch  Methglin ;  and  it  now  becomes 
a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  on  my  part,  to  pro- 
vide for  you.  I  propose  in  the  first  instance  that 
you  shall  be  the  bearer  to  Mr.  Duncanaby  of  the 
happy  intelligence  that  Miss  Vennachar  has  this 
morning  become  Lady  Carrondale,  You,"  con- 
tinued the  Baronet,  with  a  friendly  smile,  "  who 
have  so  generously  and  so  enthusiastically  borne  a 
part  in  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this 
crowning  of  my  happiness,  are  the  most  proper 
person  to  convey  the  glad  tidings  to  one  who  will 
rejoice  to  receive  them." 

"  It  will  indeed  afford  me,  sir,  great  pleasure," 
I  said,  "  to  convey  this  intelligence." 

"  I  was  sure  that  such  would  be  your  feeling," 
observed  Sir  Alexander.  "  You  will  give  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Duncansby.  I  therein  tell  that 
worthy  gentleman  that  you  will  remain  with  him 
at  Perth  until  he  shall  be  entirely  convalescent. 
When  he  is  able  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  you  vnll 
retrace  your  way  to  Carrondale,  and  take  up  your 


abode  at  the  castle.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  already 
fitted  up — several  domestics  whom  I  have  engaged 
are  there ;  and  you  will  present  this  letter" — at 
the  same  time  handing  me  another — "  to  my  in- 
tendant.  You  will  find,  Joseph,  that  I  have 
appointed  you  his  deputy  :  for  henceforth  you  shall 
no  longer  fill  a  menial  position,  nor  wear  the 
badge  of  servitude.  Your  duty  will  be  to  assist 
the  intendant  in  supervising  the  proceedings  of 
the  work-people  engaged  in  the  repair  of  the 
castle,  and  in  overlooking  the  domestics  while 
putting  the  rooms  in  order.  Your  salary  shall  be 
liberal ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  al- 
ways have  a  regard  for  your  welfare." 

I  thanked  the  Baronet  in  suitable  terms  for  his 
kindness  and  handsome  conduct  towards  me ;  but 
he  rapidly  cut  me  short,  and  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"  I  am  about  to  proceed  with  her  ladyship  to 
England,  by  way  of  Glasgow  ;  and  we  shall  pro- 
bably remain  in  the  southern  kingdom  for  two  or 
three  months — as  her  ladyship  would  naturally 
seek  to  avoid  the  chance  of  falling  in  with  her 
relatives  of  Inch  Methglin,  until  their  first  feelings 
of  resentment  shall  have  subsided,  and  perhaps  the 
way  for  a  reconciliation  paved.  I  have  already 
sent  for  a  couple  of  grooms  from  the  castle,  to 
take  back  the  three  horses  to  Inch  Methglin ;  and 
they  shall  have  instructions  to  bring  your  boxes 
with  them  on  their  return." 

In  the  meanwhile  a  post-chaise  and  four,  which 
had  been  sent  for  from  a  town  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant, arrived  at  the  village  of  Carrondale :  and  Sir 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  his  lovely  bride,  and  at- 
tended by  his  valet  and  Grace,  took  his  immediate 
departure  for  Glasgow.  I  mounted  the  horse  which 
the  valet  had  ridden  during  the  past  night  from 
Perth ;  and  set  out  towards  that  town.  The  distance 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  on  arriving  at  the 
hotel,  my  prompt  inquiry  was  relative  to  Mr,  Dun- 
cansby's  health.  I  received  a  satisfactory  response, 
and  ascended  to  that  gentleman's  chamber.  He 
was  lying  in  bed,  propped  up  with  pillows ;  and 
his  coimtenance  showed  that  he  had  indeed  been 
dangerously  ill.  His  features  however  expressed 
a  real  pleasure  when  he  beheld  me;  and  they 
became  animated  with  infinite  delight  when  I 
imparted  the  intelligence  of  the  bridal. 

"God  bless  you,  young  man,"  said  Mr  Dun- 
cansby, "  I  all  along  knew  that  Inch  Methglin 
would  be  outwitted,  and  that  so  much  love  on  the 
part  of  the  Baronet  and  Emmeline  would  have 
their  reward.  And  so  you  aided  and  managed  the 
flight  ?  It  was  gallantly  and  nobly  done !  Tou 
have  proved  faithful  throughout — and  you  will 
have  your  recompense.  But  let  us  see  what  Sir 
Alexander  says  in  his  letter  to  me :" — then  having 
read  the  communication,  the  lawyer  went  on  to 
observe,  "  To  be  sure !  it  is  much  better  that  they 
should  go  and  spend  the  honeymoon  afar  from  the 
chances  of  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  Inch 
Methglins.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Chief  will  for- 
give his  niece  in  the  long  run:  but  even  if  he 
should  not,  it  will  be  of  no  consequence,  after  all 
his  tyranny  and  selfishness.  As  for  Lennox,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  rave  like  a  madman  when 
he  hears  of  his  cousin's  marriage.  And  so  you 
are  going  to  remain  with  me  until  I  am  con- 
valescent ?  Well,  I  accept  your  services :  indeed 
I  am  glad  to  have  you  with  me.    You  can  read 
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my  business-letters  as  they  arc  transmitted  from 
Edinburgh,  and  act  as  my  secretary  in  answering 
them." 

This  office  I  cheerfully  accepted;  and  at  the 
lawyer's  request,  proceeded  to  give  him  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  flight — 
■whereat  he  was  highly  amused.  He  was  strong 
enough  to  converse  somewhat ;  and  indeed  was  in 
such  excellent  spirits,  that  his  physical  condition 
improved  proportionately. 

"  How  was  it,"  I  asked — for  by  his  discourse  he 
encouraged  me  thus  to  question  him, — "  that  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale  became  originally  introduced 
into  Inch  Methglin's  family  under  the  name  of 
Donald  Stuart  ?" 

"  Donald  Stuart,"  answered  Mr.  Duncansby, 
"  was  the  name  which  he  assumed  some  time  ago 
on  leaving  the  University  at  Glasgow  where  he  was 
educated.  You  are  already  aware  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him,  even  when  quite  a  youth — 
of  only  seventeen  indeed — to  adopt  a  feigned  name 
instead  of  his  real  one.  He  felt  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  play  the  part  of  the  Baronet  with- 
out the  means  of  sustaining  his  rank,  and  per- 
haps to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  possession 
of  his  estates.  But  that  same  lofty  spirit  which 
thus  prompted  him,  likewise  prevented  him  from 
remaining  in  complete  dependence  upon  my 
purse.  Accordingly,  when  his  twentieth  year  was 
accomplished — that  is  about  three  years  ago — he 
intimated  to  me  his  intention  of  doing  something 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood  :  and  I  offered  to  pur- 
chase him  a  commission  in  the  Army.  Indeed  I 
insisted  upon  doing  so,  and  lodged  the  money  for 
the  purpose  with  the  principal  Army-agents  in 
London.  Some  months  passed ;  and  Sir  Alexander, 
who  still  continued  to  reside  at  Glasgow,  was 
seized  with  an  inclination  to  visit  those  estates  which 
were  his  birthright,  but  which  had  from  his  child- 
hood been  alienated  from  him.  Of  course  retaLuLng 
his  assumed  name,  he  did  pay  that  visit,  and  it 
being  in  the  siunmer  time,  he  amused  himself  by 
roaming  from  place  to  place  on  foot — thus  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  Perthshire  scenery.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  it  that  his  wandering  steps  led 
him  to  the  little  village  of  Methglin ;  and  so  de- 
lighted was  he  with  the  scenery  of  the  Inch,  the 
loch,  and  indeed  all  that  portion  of  Mr.  Venna- 
char's  estate,  that  he  took  lodgings  in  the  village 
with  the  intention  of  passing  a  few  weeks  there 
and  making  sketches." 

"  I  have  seen  some  of  his  performances  with 
the  pencil,"  I  observed,  "  and  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  taste,  the  beauty,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
drawings." 

"God  bless  you,  young  man,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Duncansby,  "  Sir  Alexander  possesses  genius  and 
talent,  as  well  as  every  other  ennobling  qualifica- 
tion. Well,  it  was  one  day  that  as  he  sat  sketch- 
ing on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  he  beheld  Miss 
Vennachar  for  the  first  time.  I  suppose  they  got 
into  conversation — which  was  natural  enough,  you 
know,  under  such  circumstances :  but  very  certain 
it  is  that  Sir  Alexander  was  so  struck  by  the 
young  lady's  beauty,  manners,  and  intelligence, 
that  he  prolonged  his  stay  at  the  village,  and  was 
always  sketching  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  the  very  hours  that  Miss  Vennachar  was  ac-  j 
Customed  to  take  her  walks  or  visit  the  school. 


So  they  came  to  love  each  other.  It  happened 
about  this  time  that  the  Chief  was  looking  out  for  a 
tutor  for  his  two  young  sons,  instead  of  the  stupid 
old  Dominie  who  had  become  superannuated.  Sir 
Alexander  applied  for  the  situation,  and  obtained 
it.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Joseph,  what  was  the 
attraction  which  kept  him  in  that  neighbourhood 
and  rendered  him  desirous  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  castle.  I  should  add,  however,  that  he 
wrote  to  me,  saying  he  had  altered  his  mind  about 
the  Army — or  at  all  events  there  was  no  hurry — 
and  that  he  preferred  performing  the  part  of  a 
tutor  to  wearing  a  red  coat.  Ah,  the  rogue  !  I 
soon  discovered  what  the  attraction  was  which 
kept  him  at  Methglin ;  and  he  candidly  confessed 
the  truth.     Now  you  know  all." 

I  thanked  Mr.  Duncansby  for  these  explana- 
tions, which  filled  up  the  only  gap  that  had  re- 
mained in  respect  to  my  knowledge  of  the  love- 
affairs  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  and  tho  Chief 
of  Inch  Methglin's  niece. 

The  following  morning's  post  brought  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby's  letters  from  Edinburgh.  He  bade  me 
read  them  to  him;  and  amongst  them  was  one 
from  his  head  clerk,  stating  that  from  a  previous 
communication  received,  a  visit  might  be  shortly 
expected  at  the  lawyer's  office  in  Edinburgh,  from 
Sir  Alexander's  "  English  creditor,"  and  the  clerk 
furthermore  requested  to  be  favoured  with  in- 
structions as  to  the  course  which  he  was  to 
pursue. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  this  means,  Joseph,"  said 
Mr.  Duncansby  ;  "  and  then  you  shall  write  the 
reply  to  my  dictation.  The  death  of  one  of  the 
original  mortgagees — which  only  happened  about 
three  weeks  back — has  given  his  property  to  his 
nearest  relative,  who  is  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Dobble,  or  Dobbie,  or  some  such  denomination 
— I  forget  exactly  what.  So  this  Mr.  Dobble, 
having  been  apprized  of  all  the  circumstances,  is 
either  coming,  or  else  will  send  some  trustworthy 
person,  to  receive  the  amount  due  from  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carrondale's  estate.  But  my  clerk  cannot 
settle  the  business  with  him :  so  we  must  write  ofi" 
at  once  to  say  that  Mr.  Dobble,  or  whoever  comes 
on  his  behalf,  must  be  sent  on  to  Perth  to  confer 
with  me.  We  must  also  bid  my  head  clerk  send 
the  packet  of  papers  which  specifically  regard  this 
individual's  claim." 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Duncansby 's  head 
clerk,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lawyer's  in- 
structions.  I  likewise  wrote  several  other  letters 
to  his  dictation  ;  and  when  I  was  about  to  set  off 
to  take  them  to  the  post-office,  he  bade  me  amuse 
myself  for  two  or  three  hours  by  walking  about 
the  town  and  viewing  whatsoever  there  was  to  be 
seen,  as  during  that  interval  he  would  refresh 
himself  with  sleep. 

On  the  following  day  I  received  a  note  from 
one  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale's  servants  who 
had  taken  the  horses  back  to  Inch  Methglin ;  and 
this  note  was  to  inform  me  that  my  boxes  had 
been  brought  from  the  castle,  and  were  at  the 
Carrondale  Arms,  awaiting  any  farther  instruc- 
tions I  might  give  concerning  them.  I  had  pur- 
chased a  few  necessaries  at  Perth  ;  and  as  there 
was  every  prospect  of  Mr.  Duncansby  being  well 
enough  in  a  few  more  days  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh— at  which  time  I  should  set  off  to  Carron- 
dale  Castle — I  of  course  did  not  think  it  worth 
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while  to  have  my  boxes  forwarded  to  me.  On  the 
following'  morning  the  post  brought  its  fresh 
supply  of  letters  from  Edinburgh  for  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby;  and  amongst  them  was  one  from  the 
head  clerk,  stating  that  a  person  had  arrived  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale's  English 
creditor,  and  that  according  to  Mr.  Duncansby's 
instructions  this  person  was  coming  on  to  Perth. 

"  Then  I  dare  say  he  will  be  here  presently," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  Just  give  me  that  packet  of 
papers  which  my  clerk  has  sent." 

I  did  so:  and  Mr.  Duncansby,  sitting  up  in 
bed,  looked  over  the  documents, — arranging  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  against  the 
expected  visit  of  the  individual  who  was  coming 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Alexander's  English  creditor. 

"And  now,  Joseph,  put  my  cheque-book  on  the 
table,"  continued  Mr.  Duncansby ;  "  so  that  I  may 
fiU  up  a  draft  in  the  proper  name  when  the  man 
does  come.  But  let  me  see! — these  papers  will  tell  us 
what  the  name  is :  for  I  know  that  it  is  not  Dobble 
— nor  yet  Dobbie— though  something  like  it." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at-  the 
chamber  door;  and  I  hastened  to  see  who  was 
there.  It  was  a  chambermaid, — who  said,  "  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Duncansby  that  a 
gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  him  ?  He  says  he 
has  been  sent  on  to  Perth  by  Mr.  Duncansby's 
clerk  in  Edinburgh " 

"  It's  all  right,  Joseph,"  said  the  lawyer  from 
his  bed :  "  let  the  gentleman  come  up." 

The  chambermaid  accordingly  departed  to  de- 
liver this  message  ;  and  Mr.  Duncansby,  who  con- 
tinued looking  over  the  papers,  suddenly  ejaculated, 
"Ah,  Dobbins,  to  be  sure  !  that's  the  name  !" 

Dobbins ! — the  name  was  familiar  enough  to 
me;  for  everything  at  aU  connected  with  the 
dearly  beloved  Annabel  was  indelibly  impressed 
upon  my  memory.  The  reader  will  recollect  that 
Dobbins  was  the  name  of  the  linendraper  at  Exeter, 
at  whose  door  I  had  fallen  in  with  Annabel,  and  of 
whom  she  spoke  in  the  letter  which  she  left  for 
my  perusal  after  my  severe  illness  at  Dr.  Pomfret's. 
The  mention  of  that  name  sent  a  sudden  chill 
through  my  form,  inasmuch  as  it  vividly  conjured 
up  all  in  a  moment  the  dreadful  image  of  Mr. 
Lanover :  and  yet  I  said  to  myselt  at  the  same 
time,  that  Dobbins  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
name.  Nevertheless,  a  sort  of  vague  terror  and 
trembling  curiosity  made  me  observe  to  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby, "  Might  I  inquire  in  what  part  of  England 
this  Mr.  Dobbins  resides  ?" 

But  scarcely  was  the  question  put,  and  before 
the  lawyer  had  time  to  answer  it,  the  door  opened 
—I  glanced  round — and  Mr.  Lanover  made  his 
appearance. 

He  remained  riveted  to  the  spot  in  perfect 
astonishment  on  beholding  me.  And  well  he 
might ! — for  he  had  no  doubt  hitherto  hugged  the 
belief  that  I  had  perished  along  with  all  the  other 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  wrecked  emigrant-ship. 
But  quickly  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  me  with  outstretched  hand, — ex- 
claiming, with  as  much  affability  as  he  could 
|>DSsibly  throw  into  his  harsh  jarring  voice  or  into 
his  hideous  looks,  "  What,  Joseph  !  my  dear 
nephew ! — is  it  possible  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  I  shudderingly  ejaculated,  as  I 
shrank  back  in  utter  loathing :  "  I  will  not  take 
your  hand !" 


"  God  bless  the  young  man,"  cried  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby, now  putting  back  the  curtain  and  looking 
forth  from  the  bnd :  '•'  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Lanover,  in  a  low  hurried 

voice,  "  if  you  love  Annabel "  and  he  placed 

his  finger  to  his  lip. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  settle  your  business  toge- 
ther," I  murmured  quickly :  and  snatching  up  my 
hat,  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

Not  heeding  Mr.  Dimcansby's  ejaculation  to  the 
effect  that  the  business  was  not  private,  and  that  I 
might  remain,  I  sped  away.  Mr.  Lanover  imme- 
diately followed  me,  and  called  out,  "  Joseph,  one 
word ! — for  Annabel's  sake,  only  one  word!" 

I  stopped  short  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Mingled  terror,  abhorrence,  and  disgust  had 
prompted  me  to  that  abrupt  flight  from  the  law- 
yer's chamber :  but  now  the  terror  passed  away  in 
a  moment,  as  the  thought  struck  me  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  and  crowded  hotel,  as  well  as  in 
the  broad  daylight,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
the  miscreant  Lanover  would  attempt  any  outrage 
against  mo.  The  sentiment  of  abhorrence  and 
loathing  still  remained — and  naturally  so,  for  it 
was  unconquerable :  but  the  fear  having  subsided, 
I  suddenly  felt  anxious  to  know  what  he  could 
have  to  say  to  me.  Therefore  was  it  that  I 
stopped  short,  as  just  described.  The  vile  hump- 
back— who  was  dressed  just  as  usual,  in  black 
garments — approached  me,  and  said,  "You  have 
nothing  to  fear,  Joseph.  I  have  acted  with  appa- 
rent harshness  towards  you But  pray  give  me 

a  few  minutes'  private  interview." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered :  and  throwing  open  the  door 
of  my  own  chamber,  which  was  close  by,  I  led  the 
way  into  it.  "And  now,  Mr.  Lanover,"  I  continued, 
'•'  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Joseph,"  he  went  on  to  say,, 
assuming  a  profoundly  deprecating  look — ^by  which 
however  I  was  not  to  be  duped  or  thrown  olf  my 
guard, — "  you  are  much  embittered  against  me — 
and  reasonably  so ;  because  you  cannot  understand 
that  it  was  all  for  your  own  good  I  acted  tofl'ards 

you " 

"  In  a  manner,  sir,"  I  sternly  interrupted  him, 
"  which,  if  I  gave  information  to  the  authorities, 

would   transport   you  beyond   the   seas those 

seas,"  I  added,  "  in  which  you  doubtless  believed  I 
was  engulfed." 

"But,  my  dear  nephew,"  said  Mr.  Lanover, 
who  for  the  instant  had  looked  frightened  at  the 

threat  implied  by  my  words,  "  you  would  not " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  interrupted  him,  "'  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  molest  you,  if  you  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily explain  your  motives  for  pursuing  me  with 
such  remorseless  atrocity  and  unrelenting  hate. 
Moreover,  you  must  furnish  some  guarantee  against 

any  future  attempt " 

"  My  dear  nephew -" 

"  No,  no — I  cannot  be  your  nephew !"  I  eja- 
culated, indignantly  and  excitedly.  "It  is  impos- 
sible!  If  the  same  family-blood  rolled  in  our 
veins,  your  conduct  would  be  something  so  mon- 
strous, so  frightfully  unnatural At  aU  events,  I 

will  not  call  you  uncle :  I  vdll  not  acknowledge 
that  you  have  the  authority  or  the  power  of  a  re- 
lative over  me !" 

"  I  see,  Joseph,  that  you  are  very,  very  angry 
with  me,"  said  Mr,  Lanover,  still  wearing  that 
assumed  demeanour  of  friendly  deprecation,  and 
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addressing  me  in  a  coaxing,  cajoling  style ;  "  but 
when  Tou  come  to  learn  my  motives,  you  will  per- 
haps think  less  hai-shly  of  me." 

"And  those  motives,  Birr"  I  inquired  curtly. 

"  Look  you,  Joseph,"  continued  Mr.  Lanover  j 
"  I  am  a  gentleman — you  are  perhaps  aware  that 
I   was   once   a  partner   in   an   eminent  banking 

firm And  you  too  are  a  gentleman  by  birth. 

Think  you,  therefore,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  for 
me  to  reflect  that  my  own  nephew — for  such  indeed 
you  are — had  sunk  into  the  degradation  of  a  lacquey 
wearing  the  livery  of  servitude  ?  But  I  saw  that 
you  were  obstinate — that  you  had  conceived  a  pre- 
judice against  me — and  that  as  you  would  not  live 
beneath  the  roof  of  that  home  which  I  offered  you, 
you  had  indeed  no  alternative,  if  thus  abandoned 
to  yourself,  but  to  earn  your  bread  by  such  means. 
Well,  then,  what  was  I  do,  in  order  to  snatch  you 
away  from  a  course  of  life  which  it  pained,  afflicted, 
and  humiliated  me  to  behold  you  pursuing  ?  I 
resolved  to  send  you  out  to  New  South  Wales, 
where  I  have  influential  friends  and  connexions. 
To  their  charge  would  you  have  been  consigned : 
they  would  have  given  you  a  respectable,  a  confi- 
dential, and  a  lucrative  situation  in  their  immense 
mercantile  establishment.  You  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  paving  the  way  towards  the 
acquirement  of  an  independence — perhaps  of  wealth. 
These  were  my  views,  Joseph.  But  how  could  I 
deal  with  such  an  obstinate,  headstrong,  perverse, 
and  self-wiUed  young  man  as  you  had  proved  your- 
self to  be,  except  by  stratagem  and  violence  ? 
Now  you  comprehend  what  my  motives  were ; 
and  instead  of  entertaining  this  bitter  rancoiar 
against  me,  you  ought  to  view  my  conduct  in  a 
generous  light  and  express  your  gratitude." 

I  listened  to  this  long  tirade  with  some  degree 
of  impatience  :  for  not  a  single  syllable  of  it  did  I 
believe.  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  aware  of  the  murderous  purpose 
which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  entertained 
towards  me  :  but  the  same  consideration  which  had 
sealfed  my  hps  on  the  point  when  I  met  him  in 
Aldersgate  Street  about  ten  months  back,  stiU  ren- 
dered me  silent :  for  I  saw  that  if  I  betrayed  my 
knowledge  of  his  assassin-purpose  at  the  time  when 
T  fled  from  his  house,  it  would  be  at  once  making 
him  aware  that  Annabel  must  have  listened  to 
what  was  then  going  on  between  himself  and 
Taddy,  and  that  she  had  communicated  everything 
to  me. 

"  Mr.  Lanover,"  I  said,  "  you  have  told  me  a 
long  tale :  but  not  for  a  moment  will  I  so  stultify 
myself,  or  consent  to  appear  so  ridiculously  insen- 
sate and  credulous  in  your  eyes,  as  to  even  seem  to 
beUeve  it.  No,  sir — I  believe  not  a  single  word  of 
all  you  have  told  me  !" 

A  devilish  expression  for  a  moment  flitted 
over  the  humpback's  horrible  countenance :  but 
it  instantaneously  vanished  imder  the  powerful 
effort  which  he  evidently  made  to  curb  his  hateful 
feelings ;  and  he  said  in  a  voice  more  coaxing  and 
cajoling  than  even  his  previous  tones  had  been, 
'•Joseph,  will  you  come  home  with  me — and  I 
pledge  you  my  soul  that  you  shall  be  married  to 
Annabel." 

The  bare  idea  of  such  happiness  conjured  up  a 
quick  glow  of  animation  to  my  countenance :  but 
its  expression  instantaneously  grew  sad  and  stern 
again,  as  the  remembrance  flashed  to  me  of  the 


deeply  insidious  wiles  with  which  the  wicked 
humpback  had  inveigled  me  to  the  den  where  I 
was  plunged  into  a  dungeon  and  thence  removed 
on  board  the  emigrant-ship.  This  same  recollec- 
tion, 80  vividly  brought  back  to  my  mind,  made 
me  shudder  with  apprehension  lest  even  at  the 
present  moment  I  was  incurring  some  new  danger 
at  Mr.  Lanover's  hands.  A  voice  seemed  to  be 
whispering  in  my  soul  tLat  I  must  beware  of  him 
— that  I  must  shun  him — that  I  must  place  my- 
self in  secm-ity  against  his  machinations ;  for  that 
he  was  a  man  who  would  leave  no  stone  im- 
tuined  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  his  detestable 
projects. 

"Mr.  Lanover,"  I  said,  as  all  these  thoughts 
swept  like  a  hurricane  through  my  brain,  "  I  will 
reflect  upon  what  you  have  proposed,  and  wUl 
give  you  my  decision  presently.  Go  and  transact 
your  business  with  Mr.  Duncansby :  but  beware 
how  you  breathe  a  syllable  to  that  gentleman 
which  shall  be  calculated  to  prejudice  me  in  his 
estimation." 

"  And  you,  on  your  part,  Joseph,"  replied  Mr. 
Lanover,  "  will  keep  silence " 

"'  Yes.  Have  I  not  already  done  so  ?"  I  in- 
terrupted him.  "Have  I  not  endured  more  at 
your  hands  than  any  other  being  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  have  done  ? — and  have  I  not 
suffered  it  all  in  silence  ?  'Now  go  to  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby ;  and  when  you  have  finished  with  that 
gentleman,  come  to  me  here." 

Mr.  Lanover  lingered  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
somehow  or  another  he  did  not  altogether  like  the 
arrangement  and  would  have  much  preferred  that 
we  should  not  be  separated  even  though  for  a  few 
minutes :  but  he  offered  no  verbal  remonstrance. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  better  not  to  betray  a  fear 
which  would  be  to  me  in  the  light  of  a  suggestion. 
He  accordingly  issued  from  the  chamber :  but  my 
own  thoughts  had  already  proven  amply  sug- 
gestive. Scarcely  had  I  heard  the  door  of  Mr. 
Duncansby's  room  close  behind  the  humpback, 
when  I  hastened  down  to  the  stable  and  ordered 
the  groom  to  saddle  immediately  the  horse  that 
had  brought  me  thither,  telling  him  that  I  was 
bound  at  once  for  Edinburgh  on  urgent  business 
at  Mr.  Duncansby's  command.  Mounting  the 
horse,  I  galloped  away  from  the  hotel :  but  in- 
stead of  taking  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  struck 
into  that  which  led  towards  Carrondale. 

While  thus  speeclLng  along,  I  reconsidered  all 
the  motives  which  had  urged  me  to  this  precipitate 
flight.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Lanover  had  on  one 
occasion  sought  my  life :  on  another  occasion  he 
had  kidnapped  me  and  placed  me  on  board  an 
emigrant-ship  bound  to  the  nethermost  parts  of 
the  earth ;  and  on  this  present  occasion,  at  the 
hotel  at  Perth,  I  had  seen  enough  in  the  cajolery 
of  his  language,  the  ingenious  but  nevertheless 
incredible  explanations  he  had  given  of  his  past 
conduct,  and  the  fiend-like  expression  which  had 
flitted  over  his  countenance — as  well  as  in  his 
offer  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  London, 
and  his  reluctance  to  lose  sight  of  me, — I  beheld 
in  all  these  evidences,  I  say,  sufficient  to  convince 
me  that  he  meditated  fresh  treacheries.  The  mo-i 
tives  for  his  past  persecutions,  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible though  they  were,  nevertheless 
still  undoubtedly  remained  not  merely  in  exist- 
ence, but  in  all  their  pristine  force ;  and  I  knew 
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him  to  be  a  man  who  would  hesitate  at  nothing 
to  carry  out  his  ends.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  vain 
for  me  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
security,  or  to  rely  upon  my  own  means  of  self, 
defence  or  upon  the  protection  of  friends.  If  he 
thirsted  for  my  blood — or  if  it  suited  him  to  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  my  freedom — he  would  watch 
my  movements,  he  would  employ  agents  to  entrap 
me,  and  sooner  or  later  I  should  be  certain  to  fall 
into  his  snares.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  think  that 
as  I  was  now  a  young  man  of  nearly  nineteen,  I 
could  protect  myself  in  a  way  that  I  could  not  do 
when  I  was  a  boy :  but  I  had  received  so  many 
proofs  of  Mr.  Lanovcr's  frightful  aptitude  for 
crime  and  terrible  ingenuity  in  working  out  his 
mischievous  purposes,  that  I  felt  neither  my  life 
nor  my  liberty  was  safe  so  long  as  that  miscreant 
knew  where  to  pounce  upon  me.  I  therefore  had 
to  decide  betwixt  two  alternatives — either  to  ap- 
peal to  the  authorities,  or  else  to  take  to  flight. 
The  reader  is  aware  that  for  Annabel's  sake  I 
could  not  adopt  the  former :  I  therefore  had  re- 
course to  the  latter.  With  some  of  my  readers 
my  conduct  may  perhaps  savour  of  cowardice : 
but  let  any  young  man  of  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  fancy  himself  in  my  position,  and  he  will 
readily  acquit  me  of  a  dastard  pusillanimity  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  fifteen  miles  between  Perth  and  the  village 
of  Carrondale,  were  accomplished  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and  when  I  reached  the  inn,  I  sat 
down  to  write  two  letters.  The  first  was  to  Mr. 
Duncansby,  beseeching  him  not  to  be  offended  nor 
think  ill  of  me  on  account  of  my  sudden  flight — 
but  to  believe  the  assurance  that  I  had  reasons  of  the 
most  vital  importance  for  shielding  myself  from 
the  power  of  Mr,  Lanover.  The  other  letter  was 
to  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  referring  him  to 
Mr.  Duncansby  for  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  had  abruptly  left  Perth — 
expressing  my  deep  regret  at  being  compelled  to 
withdraw  myself  from  the  Baronet's  service— and 
entreating  him  likewise  not  to  suffer  his  good 
opinion  of  me  to  undergo  diminution,  for  I  was  to 
be  pitied  as  the  victim  of  mysterious  influences, 
and  not  to  be  blamed  for  any  misdeeds,  which  I 
should  scorn  to  perpetrate.  The  letter  to  Sir 
Alexander  I  enclosed  unsealed  in  that  to  Mr. 
Duncansby ;  and  as  a  public  conveyance  for  Perth 
passed  through  the  village  of  Carrondale  at  the 
moment  I  had  terminated  my  correspondence,  I 
gave  the  packet  to  the  coachman  to  deliver  at  the 
hotel  where  the  lawyer  had  his  temporary  quar- 
ters. I  should  here  observe  that  the  reason  I  had 
told  the  hostler  at  that  hotel  that  I  was  bound  for 
Edinburgh,  Was  not  so  much  to  account  for  the 
abruptness  of  my  departure,  as  to  throw  Mr. 
Lanover  off  the  scent,  when,  on  discovering  my 
flight,  he  should  make  the  inquiries  which  I  knew 
he  was  certain  to  institute. 

And  now  what  were  my  plans  ?  what  were  my 
projects?  I  had  nothing  settled:  but  I  had 
plenty  of  money  in  my  possession.  My  wages 
while  I  was  at  Inch  Methglin — the  fifty  guineas 
given  to  me  jj  the  Chief  for  rescuing  Ivor — the 
ten  pounds  from  Mr.  Duncansby — and  the  hun- 
dred guineas  from  Sir  Alexander,  had  altogether 
combined  (the  remittance  to  the  Dutch  Captain 
being  deducted)  to  make  me  the  possessor  of  a 
very  handsome  amount.     My  boxes  were  at  the 


Carrondale  Arms  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  I  had 
come  hither.  Putting  off  Inch  Methglin's  livery, 
which  I  still  wore,  I  did  it  up  in  a  parcel,  addressed 
it  to  the  Chief,  and  left  it  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
next  conveyance  to  Methglin.  I  then  inquired  of 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  whether  I  could  have  a  chaise 
or  light  cart  to  convey  myself  and  my  luggage  to 
the  nearest  town,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
A  light  spring-cart  was  obtained ;  and  I  took  my 
departure.  On  reaching  the  town,  I  took  another 
conveyance  to  Glasgow ;  and  still  fearful  that  Mr. 
Lanover  might  have  obtained  a  clue  to  my  track 
and  be  perseveringly  following  it  up,  I  pushed  on 
to  Carlisle,  and  thence  to  Manchester,  where  I 
considered  myself  in  safety,  the  trail  being  suIB- 
cleutly  broken. 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

UB.    DOBCHSSXBB. 

I  NOW  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  propriety 
and  possibility  of  efi'ecting  some  change  in  my 
social  position.  I  examined  the  state  of  my  funds, 
and  perceived  that  I  had  altogether  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  my  possession.  I  had  been 
well  educated ;  and  with  certain  intellectual  quali- 
fications, a  genteel  appearance,  good  manners,  and 
a  little  sum  of  ready  money,  I  thought  that  I 
might  strike  into  some  career  more  elevated  than 
that  of  menial  servitude.  But  of  what  nature 
should  this  career  be  ?  K  I  obtained  a  situation 
as  a  clerk  in  some  ofiice,  I  might  furnish  a  comforta- 
ble little  dwelling  with  my  ready  money :  but  then 
I  reflected  that  without  proper  testimonials  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  clerkship, — the 
certificates  I  had  with  me  being  merely  in  recog- 
nition of  my  good  character  as  a  domestic.  Ifext 
I  thought  of  opening  a  school :  but  my  youthful- 
ness  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success,  as 
parents  would  not  like  to  entrust  their  children  to 
a  young  man  not  nineteen  years  of  age;  and 
though  by  my  height  and  my  appearance  I  might 
safely  have  passed  myself  off  as  a  couple  of  years 
older,  still  even  that  age  was  too  juvenile  to  be 
consistent  with  the  gravity  and  experience  indis- 
pensable on  the  part  of  a  preceptor. 

While  I  was  thus  deliberating  upon  my  future 
plans,  dui'ing  the  first  few  days  of  my  residence  in 
Manchester,  I  happened  to  notice  in  one  of  tho 
local  papers  an  advertisement  which  I  thought 
would  suit  me.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
an  eligible  opening  for  a  yoimg  man  of  steady 
habits,  mental  qualifications,  and  true  Church  of 
England  principles,  to  embark  a  hundred  or  two 
of  pounds  in  joining  a  clergyman  in  estabUshing 
a  select  school.  Applications  in  answer  to  this 
advertisement  were  to  be  made,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  a  certain  address  at  Oldham — a 
manufacturing  town  at  no  great  distance  from 
Manchester.  Thither  I  accordingly  repaired :  but 
while  on  my  way,  I  earnestly  deUberated  whether 
I  should  do  well,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  situated  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lanover, 
thus  to  embark  all  my  little  capital  in  a  venture 
which  would  necessarily  chain  me  to  a  particular 
spot.  But  to  confess  the  truth,  I  had  already  be- 
gun  more  than  half  to  regret  the  step  I  had  taken 
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m  yii-'liling  to  ray  terrors  Riid  fleeing  from  the  ex.- 
/•elient  situation  guai-auteed  to  me  by  Sir  Alexau- 
der  Carrondale.  It  was  however  too  late  to  re- 
tract ;  and  now  I  reflected  that  if  I  continuously 
yielded  to  my  fears  of  Lanover,  I  should  always  bo 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  daring  to 
settle  down  in  any  particidar  spot.  Besides,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might  possibly  make  such  ar- 
rangements with  the  clergyman  whom  I  was  going 
to  visit,  that  would  enable  me  to  receive  back  at 
least  some  portion  of  my  money,  if  circumstances 
should  at  any  time  arise  to  compel  me  to  sever  the 
projected  partnership. 

Having  thus  well  weighed  all  my  views  and 
prospects,  I  arrived  at  Oldliam,  and  proceeded  to 
the  house  specilied  in  the  advertisement  in  the 
Manchester  paper.  It  was  a  respectable  looking 
habitation ;  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  cleanly, 
neatlv  dressed  servant-girl. 
'33 


"  I  have  called,"  I  saiJ,  "  in  respect  to  an  ad. 
vertiseiuent  with  the  initials  B.  D." 

"  Walk  in,  sir,"  said  the  girl :  "  it  13  all  right. 
The  Eev.  Mr.  Dorchester  is  up-stairs." 

Thus  speaking,  she  led  the  way  to  a  neatly, 
furnished  parlour  on  the  first  floor,  and  where  I 
found  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  most  respectable 
appearance,  seated  at  a  table  on  which  lay  a  num- 
ber of  letters.  His  age  was  about  sixty :  his  hair 
was  gray — he  was  tall  and  thin — and  wore  a  mas- 
sive pair  of  silver  spectacles.  He  was  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  white  cravat :  his  linen  was  scrupu- 
lously clean.  His  manners  were  alfable,  though 
his  bearing  was  somewhat  grave :  his  voice  was 
pleasing — his  language  good  and  well  chosen.  Eis- 
ing  from  his  seat,  he  requested  me  to  take  a  chair ; 
and  when  he  had  resumed  his  own,  I  communi- 
cated  my  business, — mentioning  rcy  name,  stating 
that  I  had  a  little  ready  money  at  My  command. 
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but  not  informing  him  tlat  I  tad  Mtlierto  filled 
menial  positions. 

"lam  exceedingly  obr;i'ed  to  you  for  having 
done  me  the  honour  of  calling,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  said 
the  clergyman,  "  but  equally  sorry  that  you  should 
have  given  yoursflf  the  trouble :  for  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  I  am  more  than  hall'  pledged  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  with  me  this  morning,  and 
who  has  merely  to  seek  his  friends  to  ascertain 
whether  they  wiU  advance  the  requisite  amount," 

"  But  perhaps,  sir,"  I  said,  "  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  this  gentleman  not  coming  to  terms  after 
all." 

"  There  is  truly  that  possibility,  Mr.  Wilmot," 
answered  Mr.  Dorchester ;  "  and  without  wishing 
to  pay  you  a  compliment,  I  should  not  be  sorry  if 
such  were  the  case.  Your  appearance  pleases  me; 
and  I  tliink  that  we  should  agree  very  well  toge- 
ther :  but  I  am  in  honour  bound  to  keep  the 
matter  open  for  the  final  decision  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  have  alluded." 

"  I  respect  your  motives,  sir,"  I  observed,  glad 
to  find  that  I  had  to  deal  with  so  well-principled 
an  individual  ,■  "  and  would  not  for  the  world  en- 
deavour to  supplant  any  one  who  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  seek  you  beforehand.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I  have  come  from  ilanchester  for  the 
purpose " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  said  the  cler- 
gyman blandly;  "you  would  like  to  go  a  little  into 
the  business,  so  that  in  case  the  gentleman  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  should  not  be  able  or  willing 
to  conclude  with  me,  your  journey  will  not  have 
been  vainly  undertaken,  and  you  will  at  least  be 
made  acquainted  fvith  my  views  and  prospects." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  had  in  my  mind,"  I 
observed. 

"  Then  be  so  g'ood  as  to  give  me  yoar  atteiltion," 
said  the  clergyman.  "  I  will  be  very  candid  with 
you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  explain  at  once  that  I  was 
formerly  a  rich  man,  holding  two  livings,  and 
keeping  a  large  scholastic  establishment  at  Enfield, 
near  London." 

"  I  know  Enfield  well,  su-,"  I  exclaimed.  "How 
long '^- 

"  Oh !  it  is  some  years  since  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances deprived  mo  of  my  livings  and  broke 
up  my  seminary,"  answered  Mr.  Dorchester. 

"  Doubtless  you  were  acquainted,  sir,  with  the 
Delmar  family  ?"  I  said. 

"  The  Delmar  family  !"  he  repeated,  at  fii'st  with 
a  sudden  start  as  if  astonished  that  I  should  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  then  shaking  his  head 
mournfully, — "  I  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  Delmars.  Ah !  Mr,  Wilmot,  it  cut  me  to  the 
very  soul  when  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  between 
three  and  four  years  back,  of  that  most  atrocious 
and  mysterious  deed  which  deprived  society  of  one 
of  its  noblest  ornaments.  Yes,  Mr.  Wilmot,  I  was 
acquainted  with  them  all.  Edith,  the  youngest 
girl,  has  often  been  dandled  on  this  knee.  I  was 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mulgrave  and 
Clara :  I  read  the  funeral  service  over  several  of 
Mr.  Delmar's  children,  who,  prematurely  cut  off, 
went  down  to  their  early  tomb.  And  so  you  are 
also  acquainted  with  the  Delmars  ?" 

"  I  was,  sir,"  was  my  response  ;  and  if  there  had 
been  any  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  the  complete 
respectability  of  Mr.  Dorchester,  it  would  have ! 
been  cleared  up  by  all  that  he  had  just  told  me. 


"  You  ajce  aware  perhaps  that  Edith  is  mar- 
ried." 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Some  years  have 
elapsed — indeed  many,  many  years— since  I  was 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Whom  has  she  mar- 
ried ?" 

"  A  young  gentleman  of  your  own  profession — 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Howard  of  Charlton  in  Devon- 
shire." 

"  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  child,"  said  Mr. 
Dorchester.  "  Yes :  Hem-y  Howard  was  the 
nephew  of  the  late  Mrs.  Delmar — consequently 
Edith's  cousin.  But  as  I  was  observing  just  now, 
circumstances  compelled  me  to  give  up  my  livings 
and  my  school.  I  mean  to  be  frank  with  you,  Mr. 
Wilmot;  and  I  hope  that  because  I  have  expe- 
rienced misfortunes,  you  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  me." 

"  Oh !  no,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  with  enthusiastic 
sympathy,  as  the  faltering  voice  of  Mr.  Dorchester 
seenied  to  betray  a  deep  inward  emotion. 

"  I  was  once  comparatively  rich,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,"  he  went  on  to  say:  "but  I  pos- 
sess too  yielding  a  heart,  Mr.  Wilmot.  It  may  be 
a  weakness — it  may  even  be  a  fault ;  and  if  so,  I 
must  plead  guilty  thereto.  The  circumstances 
were  truly  distressing.  My  wife  was  an  angel 
upon  earth :  she  has  long  been  a  saint  in  hea- 
ven !" 

Here  again  the  clergyman's  voice  was  tremu- 
lous ^  he  paused  for  a  few  moments — lifted  his 
spectacles  to  wipe  his  eyes — and  then  continued  as 
follows : — 

"  Mrs.  Dorchester  had  a  brother  who  was  a 
merchant  of  the  City  of  London.  He  came  to  me 
one  day — spoke  of  temporary  pressure  in.  money- 
matters — and  requested  my  assistance.  I  had  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
fruits  of  economy  and  industry  combined;  and  I  at 
once  placed  that  sum  at  my  brother-in-law's  dis- 
posal. But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  his  purposes ; 
and  he  requested  me  to  join  him  as  security  in 
raising  twenty-five  thousand  more.  I  believed 
him  honourable,  Mr.  Wilmot :  I  imagined  that  his 
embarrassment  was  as  transitory  and  as  little 
really  serious  as  he  represented  it.  For  the  sake, 
too,  ot  my  adored  wife's  memory — the  memory  of 
his  departed  sister — I  cheerfully  fell  into  his 
views.  I  gave  him  bills  for  that  large  amount. 
In  a  few  months  he  failed — he  became  bank- 
rupt. The  holders  of  those  securities  came 
upon  me  for  the  amount:  they  persecuted  me 
severely — but  I  forgive  them  as  a  true  Christian  is 
bound  to  pardon  all  his  enemies.  They  were  how- 
ever pitiless  :  my  furniture  was  seized  and  sold 
— my  livings  were  sequestrated — my  school  was 
broken  up.  This  happened  long  years  ago.  Since 
that  lamentable  era  I  have  been  engaged  as  a 
curate  in  Lincolnshire :  but  the  recent  death  of 
my  patron  has  thrown  me  again  upon  my  own  re- 
sources. I  am  in  possession  of  about  seven  him- 
dred  pounds,  the  accumulations  of  small  savings — 
the  results  of  strictest  economies.  I  seek  to  em- 
bark this  amount  in  a  manner  that  will  give  me  a 
provision  for  my  old  age ;  and  I  am  desirous  to 
associate  myself  in  the  formation  of  a  school  with 
a  steady,  active,  intelligent,  and  genteel  young 
man,  who  will  lighten  my  share  of  the  burden  in 
the  duties  of  tuition.  When  I  propose  that  such 
an  individual  shall  contribute  one   hundred   and 
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fifty,  or  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  to  this  enten- 
prise,  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
Buitahle  guarantee  for  his  own  respectability,  and 
to  rivet  his  interest  as  it  were  in  the  welfare  of 
the  establishment,  than  that  the  amount  is  of  any 
real  consequence  to  the  success  of  the  specula- 
tion." 

"  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  Mr.  Dorchester," 
I  said,  "  for  these  frank  explanations.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  the  gentleman  who  is  already  in 
treaty  with  you,  should  fail  to  fulfil  his  share  of 
the  bargain,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  embark  in  the 
enterprise — with  this  condition,  however,  that  if  at 

any  time  circumstances  should  transpire " 

"  You  are  only  about  to  anticipate,  Mr.  Wilmot," 
interrupted  the  clergyman,  "  the  very  remark  which 
I  was  on  the  point  of  making  as  an  addition  to  my 
previous  explanations.  It  is  this — that  if  at  any 
time  the  gentleman  associating  himself  with  me  in 
this  undertaking,  whoever  he  may  be,  should  wish 
to  retire,  he  may  do  so,  and  shall  at  once  receive 
back  the  amount  which  he  may  have  originally 
disbursed.  For  I  repeat  that  such  amount  is  re- 
garded by  me  as  a  substantial  guarantee  for  his 
own  good  qualities,  rather  than  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  addition  to  my  own  resources." 

"  Nothing  can  be  fairer,"  I  observed ;  "  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that  the  previous  application  of 
another  should  stand  in  the  way  of  my  own  suc- 
cess." 

At  this  moment  the  maid-servant  entered  the 
room,  and  presented  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dorchester.  I 
was  rising  to  take  my  departure,  thinking  that  I 
had  already  sufEcifently  intruded  upon  his  time — 
when,  as  he  glanced  at  the  writing  of  the  address, 
be  said,  "  Wait  awhile,  Mr.  "Wilmot :  this  comes 
from  the  very  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking." 

Mr.  Dorchester  read  the  letter  with  grave  and 
business-like  attention;  while  I  resumed  my  seat 
with  some  little  degree  of  suspense :  for  after  all  I 
had  heard  from  that  gentleman's  lips,  and  from 
what  I  saw  of  him,  I  was  indeed  most  anxious  to 
become  his  partner  in  the  contemplated  enterprise. 
He  laid  down  the  letter ;  and  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  said,  "It  seems  destined,  Mr.  Wilmot,  that 
you  and  I  are  to  co-operate.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  is  unable  to  raise  the  requi- 
site sum  of  money.  Those  relations  on  whom  he 
depended,  are  vmwilling  to  assist  him  in  the 
matter.  Ifow,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  perhaps 
had  a  somewhat  fortunate  escape :  for  he  frankly 
admitted  to  me  that  he  bad  been  a  little  extrava- 
gant and  wild,  but  gave  me  the  assurance  that  he 
was  anxious  to  settle  down  in  an  honourable  and 
respectable  mode  of  life :  therefore,  in  a  true 
Christian  spirit  did  I  believe  him.  But  this 
refusal  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  advance  him  a 
comparatively  small  sum  of  money,  appears  to 
argue  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  his  promised 
reformation  :  and  hence  is  it  that  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect his  unsteadiness  has  been  greater  than  he 
chose  to  admit,  and  that  I  have  experienced  a  for- 
tunate escape." 

"There  being  no  farther  obstacle,  Mr.  Dor- 
chester, to  an  arrangement  with  me,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  perhaps  you  will  now  seriously  consider  my 
application." 

"  I  wU!  at  once  give  you  a  definitive  response," 
answered  the  reverend  gentleman;  "and  that  is  in 


the  affirmative.  My  funds  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  leading  banker  in  this  town  ;  and  it  would  be 
as  well  that  yoxir  money  should  be  paid  into  the 
same  account." 

"I  have  it  not  with  me,"  I  said, — "but  will 
call  upon  you  to-morrow  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds — which  sum  constitutes  the  whole  of 
my  means." 

"Be  it  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dorchester.  "Per- 
haps you  will  make  arrangements  to  dine  with 
me ;  and  we  can  employ  an  hour  or  two  in  looking 
at  a  house  which  I  have  already  agreed  to  take, 
and  which,  I  think,  will  answer  our  purpose.  It 
beloiT's  to  Mr.  Pointer,  a  leading  manufacturer 
in  this  town,  whose  friendship  I  have  the  good 
fortune  and  honour  to  enjoy ;  and  he  has  not 
merely  promised  his  own  three  sons  as  pupils  for 
my  opening,  but  has  so  generously  interested 
himself  that  he  has  secured  me  nine  or  ten  others 
from  amongst  his  friends  :  so  that  with  a  dozen 
pupils  as  a  commencement,  you  perceive,  Mr. 
Wilmot,  it  is  no  very  hazardous  speculation." 

I  was  delighted  with  this  intelligence,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  with  Mr.  Dorchester  by  noon  on  the 
following  day.  I  was  rising  to  take  my  leave, 
when  he  insisted  on  ofi'ering  me  refreshments;  and 
ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  maid  to  bring  up  a 
tray  for  luncheon, — adding  in  a  blandly  grave  tone, 
"  You  may  furnish  malt-liquor,  and  wine  also : 
but  forget  not  the  spring-water  for  myself." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  maid  returned,  bearing  a 
tray  containing  refreshments,  together  with  the 
drinkables  to  which  Mr.  Dorchester  had  alluded. 
I  partook  of  the  malt-liquor  :  I  did  not  however 
touch  the  wine — for  my  habits  were  remarkably 
temperate :  but  it  appeared  that  those  of  Mr. 
Dorchester  were  far  more  so.  He  drank  water 
only, — informing  me  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  alcoholic  fluid  had  never  passed 
his  lips.  I  further  observed  that  while  I  was 
eating  cold  meat,  pickles,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Dor- 
chester partook  of  nothing  more  substantial  than  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  few  water-cresses ;  so  that  I 
judged  his  habits  to  be  frugal  to  a  degree.  I  was 
all  the  more  satisfied  with  these  demonstrations  of 
the  simplicity  of  his  taste,  and  thence  derived  ad- 
ditional good  auguries  for  the  success  of  our 
scholastic  speculations. 

I  returned  to  Manchester,  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  my  journey  to  Oldham ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  packed  up  my  trunks  and 
repaired  to  the  latter  town.  Leaving  my  boxes  at 
an  inn,  I  bent  my  way  to  Mr.  Dorchester's  abode, 
and  foimd  him  dressed  in  readiness  to  receive  me : 
but  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  being  busied  with 
his  letters  and  papers,  he  was  profoundly  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Drelincourt's  work  on  Death.  I 
certainly  thought  the  employment  a  somewhat 
melancholy  one :  but  its  efiect  on  Mr.  Dorchester 
appeared  to  be  beneficent,  inasmuch  as  he  assured 
me  that  it  inspired  him  with  a  holy  and  pious 
resignation  when  he  thought  that  he  might  full 
soon  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  Destroyer  face  to 
face.  Closing  the  book  however  as  I  made  my 
appearance,  he  put  on  his  hat;  and  we  walked 
forth  together.  He  conducted  me  to  a  house 
situated  in  the  environs, — having  a-  nice  garden 
(so  far  as  I  could  judge  of  it  in  the  winter-time) 
and  a  large  space  in  the  rear  fitted  for  a  play- 
ground.    The  dwelhng  was  in  good  repair,  and 
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spacious— for  ft  contained  about  four-and-twenty 
rooms.  Altogetlier  it  seemed  most  eligible  for  the 
purpose  which  we  had  in  view ;  and  I  was  as 
much  astonisbed  as  delighted  when  I  learnt  that 
the  rent  was  only  forty  pounds  a-year.  But  then, 
as  Mr.  Dorchester  informed  me,  his  friend  the 
manufacturer  wished  to  give  him  all  the  material 
encouragement  possible  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
epeculation. 

Having  viewed  the  house — and  having  agreed 
together  upon  certain  little  alterations  which  Mr. 
Dorchester  suggested,  and  the  propriety  of  which 
at  once  struck  me — we  began  to  retrace  our  way 
towards  his  own  dweiiiii^.  A  handsome  carriage 
dashed  past  us :  Mr.  Dorchester  bowed  to  the  lady 
and  gentleman  who  were  seated  inside — and  in- 
formed me  that  those  were  the  parents  of  two  of 
the  pupils  whom  he  had  already  obtained  through 
the  interest  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pointer.  A  little 
farther  on  he  bowed  to  a  gentleman  in  a  gig ;  and 
this  gentleman,  he  told  me,  was  the  guardian  of 
three  young  orphans  who  were  likewise  to  be  our 
scholars.  He  offered  to  take  and  introduce  me  to 
his  kind  friend  the  manufaetui-er ;  and  presently 
we  stopped  at  a  handsome  and  imposing-looking 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  factory. 
Mr.  Dorchester  knocked  at  the  front  door — while 
I  remained  standing  at  a  little  distance :  for,  the 
truth  is,  I  began  to  be  rather  frightened  at  my 
own  conduct  in  having  put  myself  on  a  footing 
with  Mr.  Dorchester,  and  at  not  having  told  him 
that  I  had  filled  menial  situations.  It  struck  me 
I  was  doing  wrong  to  allow  him  to  present  me  to 
persons  who  might  be  highly  indignant  if  they 
came  to  discover  that  I  had  so  recently  worn  a 
livery.  I  was  however  relieved  from  this  sudden 
anxiety :  for  having  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  domestic  who  opened  the  front  door  of  the 
manufacturer's  house,  Mr.  Dorchester  came  to- 
wards me  expressing  his  regret  that  his  kind  friend 
was  not  within. 

He  conducted  me  back  to  his  dwelling ;  and  on 
ascending  to  the  sitting-room,  I  found  the  cloth 
laid  for  dormer.  Mr.  Dorchester  looked  at  his  watch ; 
and  perceiving  that  it  was  four  o'clock,  observed, 
"■  We  forgot  to  call  at  my  bankers !  It  .will  be  as 
•well  if  your  money,  Mr.  Wilmot,  were  paid  in  to- 
day." 

"I  have  it  with  me,  sir,"  I  answered,  "in  this 
pocket-book,  and  should  certainly  wish  it  to  be  de- 
posited at  once  in  a  place  of  security.  But  before 
we  proceed  another  step  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form you  of  something  which  I  begin  to  fear  may 

possibly  induce  you  to  pause perhaps  to  break 

off  the  negotiation  altogether." 

"  Young  man,"  answered  Mr.  Dorchester,  with 
a  mild  and  mournful  severity,  "  if  you  have  done 
anything  wrong — if  this  money  of  your's  have  been 
dishonourably  acquired " 

"  Oh,  no !"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  flush  upon  my 
cheeks  :  "  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart  and 
declare  that  I  never  performed  a  dishonourable 
action !" 

"  Excellent  young  man  1"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  stretching  forth  his  hand :  "  forgive  me 
if  for  a  moment  I  wronged  you.  But  what  is  the 
information  which  you  have  hitherto  omitted  to 
impart  ?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  I  responded,  "  that  I  have  recently 
filled  menial  positions " 


'•■  Enough,  my  dear  Mr.  Wilmot !"  interrupted 
Mr.  Dorchester,  with  a  kindness  that  appeared  to 
me  truly  paternal.  '•  If  by  your  own  merits  you 
raise  yourself  to  a  higher  position — and  if  by 
your  honourable  economies  you  have  accumulated 
certain  little  resources — it  is  entirely  to  your 
credit;  and  I  am  all  the  more  delighted  to  com- 
plete the  negotiation  with  you.  Therefore,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  farther  discussion  on 
the  point,  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  bank  to 
pay  in  your  money ;  and  in  the  interval  you  can 
perform  your  ablutions  in  my  bed-chamber  ad- 
joining." 

Infinitely  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  avowal  I 
had  just  made,  tended  to  cement  instead  of  to 
destroy  Mr.  Dorchester's  friendly  feeUng  towards 
me,  I  counted  down  my  bank-notes  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  poimds ;  while  the  clergy- 
man drew  up  a  receipt,  expressing  the  object  for 
which  the  money  was  advanced,  and  pledging  him- 
self to  restore  it  upon  due  notice  from  me  for  a 
separation  of  partnership.  I  assured  him  that  no 
such  document  was  necessary :  but  he  insisted 
upon  carrying  out  the  transaction  in  a  business- 
like manner ;  and  I  of  course  let  him  have  his 
own  wa_y.  He  went  forth  to  lodge  the  amount 
in  his  banker's  hand ;  while  I  passed  into  his  bed- 
room to  perform  my  ablutions  preparatory  to 
dinner.  In  about  twenty  minutes  he  returned ; 
and  the  repast  was  then  served  up.  It  consisted 
of  a  roast  fowl  and  a  couple  of  mutton  chops,  with 
vegetables.  He  helped  me  bounteously  to  the 
prime  parts  of  the  chicken,  but  made  his  own 
dinner  off  a  single  mutton  chop.  He  drank 
nothing  but  water — yet  insisted  that  I  should 
partake  of  a  glass  of  wine, — observing  that  though 
his  own  habits  were  so  simple,  he  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  enforce  the  example  of  such  rigid  ab- 
stemiousness in  respect  to  so  young  a  man  as 
myself.  To  be  brief,  the  evening  passed  away 
agreeably  enough;  and  the  more  I  saw  of  Mr. 
Dorchester,  the  better  did  I  like  his  maimers  and 
the  more  highly  could  I  appreciate  his  intellectual 
qualifications.  At  about  half-past  eight  I  rose  to 
take  my  leave;  and  it  was  understood  that  I 
should  be  with  him  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  ensuing  day,  so  that  we  might  at  once  com- 
mence the  purchase  of  the  furniture  for  the  new 
house. 

During  the  few  days  I  was  at  Manchester,  I  had 
felt  deeply  but  painfully  interested  in  observing  the 
condition  of  the  factory-workers ;  and  now  that  I 
was  at  Oldham,  I  experienced  an  inclination  to 
pursue  the  same  study.  At  the  period  of  which  I 
am  writing,  there  were  few  or  no  restrictions  upon 
the  hours  of  labour  in  the  mills ;  and  thus  the 
machinery  was  kept  nmning  in  some  factories  till 
late  hours.  On  issuing  forth  from  Mr.  Dorchester's 
abode,  I  wandered  through  the  town  to  see  the 
factory-slaves, — for  slaves  they  assuredly  are,  and 
plunged  too  into  the  very  worst  degree  of  slavery, 
— turn  out  from  the  mUls.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  contemplate  the  enormous  structures  themselves, 
blazing  with  light  in  every  window.  The  time 
shpped  rapidly  away  as  I  pursued  my  ramble,  stop- 
ping at  frequent  intervals  to  observe  the  human 
tide  pouring  out  from  each  successive  factory  as 
the  day's  labours  were  at  length  brought  to  a  close ; 
and,  in  short,  it  was  half-past  ten  o'clock  when 
from  the  remotest  part  of  the  town  I  began  to 


retrace  my  way  towards  the  inn  at  which  I  had 
secured  a  bed.  As  I  was  passing  through  a  narrow 
street  almost  completely  lined  with  huge  towering 
factories,  my  attention  was  suddenly 'drawn  to  a 
terrific  disturbance  which  exploded  as  it  were  all 
in  a  moment  from  a  public-house.  Two  men 
rushed  out  and  began  to  engage  in  a  furious  battle, 
— the  same  door  vomiting  forth  a  dozen  half- 
drunken  creatures  of  both  sexes — who,  with  shouts, 
and  yeUs,  and  cries  of  wild  savage  delight,  en- 
couraged the  combatants.  Half-a-dozen  police- 
constables  were  soon  upon  the  spot ;  and  there  was 
a  general  rush  of  spectators  and  combatants  back 
into  the  public-house.  I  got  mingled  with  the 
throng  and  was  irresistibly  borne  thither  in  their 
midst.  Order  was  however  soon  restored :  but 
one  of  the  pugilists  had  received  so  severe  a  blow 
from  his  opponent,  that  he  fell  down  senseless. 
At  first  it  was  thought  the  man  had  been  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  and  that  he  was  dead.  He  was 
laid  upon  a  bench  in  front  of  the  bar  :  restoratives 
were  administered,  and  I  lingered  to  ascertain  the 
residt, — being  naturally  anxious  on  account  of  a 
fellow-creature  whose  life  appeared  to  be  in  such 
jeopardy.  He  began  to  recover  slowly ;  and  just 
at  the  instant  that  he  unclosed  his  eyelids,  the  door 
of  the  public-house  parlour  was  thrown  open.  A 
half-tipsy  individual,  having  the  air  of  a  small 
tradesman,  came  forth,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ; 
and  in  a  thick  voice  inquired  "  what  the  devil  all 
the  disturbance  was  about  ?" 

Glancing  towards  him,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
retreating  in  disgust  from  the  entire  scene,  when 
methought  that  within  the  room  on  the  threshold 
of  which  the  half-tipsy  individual  bad  halted,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Dorchester.  But  if  so, 
his  appearance  was  assuredly  very  difiierent  from 
that  of  the  grave  and  sedate  gentleman  whose 
drink  was  water  and  who  for  twenty  years  had 
never  suffered  alcohol  to  pass  his  Ups.  It  was  a 
drunken,  brawling,  furious  vociferator,  vehemently 
denouncing — and  with  no  small  quantity  of  im- 
precations too — some  individual  with  whom  it  ap- 
peared he  was  holding  an  argument.  I  remained 
riveted  to  the  spot  in  speechless  amazement :  the 
half-tipsy  tradesman  with  the  pipe  retreated  into 
the  room — and  the  door  was  closed.  My  first 
impulpe  was  now  to  rush  towards  the  door — fling 
it  open  again — and  satisfy  myself  whether  my 
suspicions  were  true  or  false :  but  on  a  second 
thought  I  turned  abruptly  away  and  quitted  the 
house. 

"  No,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  it  is  as  ridiculous,  as 
it  is  insulting  to  the  character  of  that  excellent 
clergyman !  I  should  have  sunk  immeasurably 
in  my  own  esteem  if  I  had  yielded  to  an  idea  so 
dishonouring  to  a  worthy  man,  and  if  I  had  suf- 
fered a  momentary  illusion  to  hurry  me  on  to  the 
taking  of  a  step  which  on  convincing  me  of  my 
mistake  would  have  filled  me  with  humiliation." 

Thus  reasoning,  I  gained  the  tavern  where  I 
was  to  sleep — and  retired  to  rest.  But  slumber 
did  not  immediately  visit  my  eyes ;  and  notwith- 
standing my  endeavour  to  persuade  myself  that  it 
was  not  Mr.  Dorchester  whom  I  had  seen,  my 
misgivings  became  strengthened.  If  it  were  not 
he,  the  individual  of  whom  I  had  caught  a  glimpse, 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  reverend 
gentleman.  Was  it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that 
he  could  be  a  dissembler  in  public  but  a  debauchee 


in  private  ? — and  was  it  possible  that  I  had  been 
swindled  out  of  my  money  ?  No :  I  could  not — • 
I  dared  not  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  Had  he 
not  behaved  most  honourably  ?  had  he  not  taken 
me  to  the  house  which  was  to  be  hired  for  this 
scholastic  speculation?  had  he  not  purposed  to 
introduce  me  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pointer  ?  had  he 
not  bowed  to  the  occupants  of  a  carriage  and  to  a 
gentleman  in  his  gig  ?  Thus  did  I  strain  and 
strive  to  reason  myself  out  of  my  apprehensions : 
but  the  longer  I  reflected,  the  more  serious  they 
grew.  I  was  now  bitterly  annoyed  with  myself 
that  I  had  not  penetrated  into  the  public-house 
parlour  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  :  I  felt  that  I 
had  yielded  to  a  sentiment  of  generous  confidence 
which  was  unnecessarily  and  even  foolishly  punc- 
tilious. However,  it  was  now  too  late  to  take 
any  step ;  and  I  must  await  the  morning  for  the 
solution  of  all  my  doubts. 

I  slept  bat  little  that  night;  and  the  few  brief 
intervals  of  slumber  which  I  did  snatch,  were 
troubled  and  uneasy.  I  rose  early — indeed  before 
it  was  light ;  and  issuing  forth,  sought  the  street 
in  which  Mr.  Dorchester  dwelt.  My  hand  was 
upon  the  knocker — but  I  withdrew  it.  What  was 
I  about  to  do  ?  It  was  now  scarcely  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  was  not  to  be  with  him  till  eleven : — what 
excuse  could  I  make  for  this  untimely  visit  ?  If 
all  my  suspicions  were  unfounded,  how  was  I  to 
explain  my  motives  for  knocking  at  the  door  thus 
early  ?  and  how  could  I  question  the  maid-servant 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dorchester  had 
spent  the  previous  evening  ?  I  hastened  back  to 
the  tavern  —  ordered  my  breakfast  —  and  en- 
deavoured to  tranquillize  myself  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power.  But  still  I  was  not  easy;  and  when 
the  meal .  was  over,  I  sauntered  again  into  the 
street  where  Mr.  Dorchester  dwelt.  It  was  now 
nine  o'clock;  and  the  maid-servant  was  at  the 
moment  entering  the  house  with  a  bunch  of  water- 
cresses  in  her  hand.  Ah !  assuredly  these  were  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  clergyman's  frugal  meal ;  and 
it  could  not  possibly  be  he  of  whom  I  had  caught 
a  glimpse  in  that  low  pot-house.  Such  was  my 
reflection ;  and  at  the  instant  I  caught  the  look  of 
surprise  which  the  maid  flung  upon  me.  I  sped 
away  again — and  wandered  about  the  town  until 
ten  minutes  to  eleven.  Then  I  thought  I  might 
venture  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  clergyman's 
abode.  I  did  so ;  and  while  waiting  for  my  sum- 
mons to  be  answered,  I  felt  my  heart  palpitating 
violently.  The  trim,  neat-looking  servant-girl 
soon  made  her  appearance ;  and  with  a  still  deeper 
degree  of  suspense,  I  said,  "  Is  Mr.  Dorchester 
within  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  !"  she  replied,  with  an  air  of  amaze- 
ment :  "  he  went  away  last  night." 

"Went  away  last  night?"  I  ejaculated,  fury  in 
my  brain  and  sickness  at  my  heart :  for  now  aU  in 
a  moment  my  worst  fears  were  confirmed. 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,"  continued  the  maid ;  "  and  I 
understood  that  you  were  going  with  Mr.Dorchester. 
He  told  me  so ;  and  therefore  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  see  you  passing  up  the  street  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  when  I  went  out  to  fetch  something  for 
missus's  breakfast." 

"And  who  is  your  mistress P"  I  asked  im- 
patiently. 

"  Why,  the  landlady  of  the  house,  to  be  sure," 
responded  the  ga\,  somewhat  distantly,  as  if  she 
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did  not  like  to  be  questioned  in  this  imperious  man- 
ner. "  Mr.  Dorchester  was  only  a  lodger  here :  I 
suppose  you  knew  that  ?" 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?"  asked  a  short,  fat, 
stout,  middle-aged  dame,  who  now  came  forth  into 
the  passage  from  the  ground-floor  room. 

"Why,"  I  exclaimed,  half  in  a  rage,  and  half 
in  humiUation  at  the  ease  with  which  I  had  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  robbed,  "  I  have  been  swindled 
by  that  sanctimonious  scoundrel •" 

"  Swindled  ?"  ejaculated  both  the  landlady  and 
the  maid-servant,  at  first  in  an  astonishment 
that  was  evidently  unfeigned, — and  then  with  a 
light  appearing  to  break  in  simultaneously  upon 
their  minds.  "Ah — all  those  letters  which  he 
xised  to  receive !" 

"  And  the  advertisements  that  he  put  into  the 
papers  !"  added  the  maid. 

"Step  in,  sir — step  in,"  cried  the  landlady: 
then,  as  I  walked  into  her  little  parlour,  she  went 
on  to  observe  in  a  hurried  and  excited  manner, 
"  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a  most  respectable 
house  :  I  have  kept  it  for  the  last  twenty  years — 
paid  my  rent  and  taxes  regularly,  and  never  had 
the  water  cut  off  in  my  life " 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment,"  I  said,  "  accuse  you 
of  any  complicity  in  the  villain's  schemes  :  but  it 
is  not  the  less  a  fact — and  a  very  painful  one  for 
me  too— that  I  am  robbed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds." 

"  Oh,  the  rascal !"  ejaculated  the  landlady,  holding 
up  her  hands  in  astonishment.  "  And  I  who  used 
to  think  him  such  a  pink  of  piety !" 

"Bat,  ma'am,  don't  you  recollect,"  interrupted 
the  maid-servant,  "  that  I  told  you  on  two  or  three 
occasions  that  I  thought  Mr.  Dorchester  came 
home  at  nighi  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor,  when 
he  said  that  he  had  been  by  the  bed-side  of  a 
poor  invalid  and  was  so  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings  " 

"  Where  was  he  last  night  ?  when  did  he  leave  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  I  will 
run  off  to  the  Mayor." 

"  He  went  away  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  last 
night,"  responded  the  landlady.  "  He  said  you 
and  he  were  about  to  open  a  school  at  Manchester, 
and  that  you  were  going  there  together  at  once  on 
very  particular  business  indeed.  He  paid  his  rent 
and  his  bills  quite  honourable — ^nd  I  thought  it 
was  all  right." 

"  And  I  saw  him  at  a  public-house  as  tipsy  as 
lie  could  be :  so  that  you  see  it  was  all  wrong. 
Ah,  the  villain  ! — he  who  had  never  touched  alco- 
holic liquor  for  twenty  years,  to  go  and  get  so 
frightfully  drunk  !" 

"  The  vile  hypocrite !"  exclaimed  the  servant- 
girl  indignantly  :  "  he  used  to  scold  me  for  not 
going  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  had  a  cold 
dinner  on  purpose  that  I  should  have  nothing  to 
cook  for  him." 

"  All  these  pretences,  you  see,"  I  observed  with 
bitter  vexation,  "  were  to  throw  persons  off  their 
guard  when  they  came  in  answer  to  his  advertise- 
ments ;  so  that  if  they  addressed  themselves  to 
you,"  I  added,  speaking  to  the  landlady  of  the 
house,  "  you  would  have  given  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman a  most  excellent  character.  And  then, 
too,  those  persons  to  whom  he  bowed — that  lady 
and  gentleman  in  the  carriage — that  gentleman  in 
the    gig Ah  I    it   is    so  easy  to    affect  an  ac- 


quaintance   where    none    really  exists!     Tlie  vil- 
lain !     But  how  did   he  go  ?  who  took  away  his 

trunks  ?     Perhaps  he  is  still  in  the  town " 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  my  poor  young  gentle- 
man," said  the  landlady,  evidently  compassionat- 
ing me  much :  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
The  moment  yoji  left  last  night,  Mr.  Dorchester 
rang  the  bell  and  called  me  up — paid  his  rent — and 
said  he  was  going  away  directly.  Of  course  I  had 
no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong;  and  if  I  had,  I  could 
have  done  nothing.  He  ordered  the  girl  to  pack 
up  his  box ;  and  then  he  set  hard  to  work  to 
arrange  his  writing-desk.  He  tore  up  a  lot  of 
papers  and  letters  before  he  went,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  still  all  lying  about  the  room,  because 
we  hav'n't  had  time  yet  to  do  the  place  out.  But 
come  up-stairs  and  see  what  a  mass  of  papers  he 
destroyed  before  he  went !" 

The  landlady  hurried  me  up  the  staircase  ;  and 
we  entered  the  room, — the  maid  following.  As 
she  had  said,  the  carpet  was  strown  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  letters.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  pick 
up  three  or  four  of  the  largest  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  belonged  to  the  correspondence  he  had 
received  in  respect  to  the  advertisements  which 
had  beguiled  me.  I  was  about  to  turn  away, 
when  my  eyes  settled  on  a  paper  of  a  difforeut 
description  :  it  was  crumpled  up,  but  had  not  the 
appearance  of  a  letter.  I  stooped  down  and 
picked  it  up ;  when  to  my  surprise  I  found  it  to 
be  a  leaf  out  of  some  registry  of  marriages  :  it  was 
not  torn  and  every  entry  was  perfectly  legible. 
As  I  glanced  over  it,  I  caught  sight  of  a  name 
which  riveted  my  attention  to  the  particular 
entry  to  which  it  belonged;  and  to  my  infinite 
surprise  I  found  that  it  was  the  record  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Mulgrave  and 
Clara  Delmar,  whose  union  appeared  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  10th  of  September,  1820. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  sir  ?"  inquired  the 
landlady  of  the  lodging-house,  as  both  she  and  the 
maid  saw  with  what  attention  I  was  contemplating 
the  document  which  I  held  in  my  hand. 

"  Something,"  I  responded  cui-tly,  "  which  may 
perhaps  afford  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  scoun- 
drel." 

I  thereupon  hastily  folded  up  the  document — 
put  it  into  my  pocket — and  quitted  the  house. 
The  answer  I  had  given  the  landlady  was  not  pre- 
cisely consistent  with  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  mere 
finding  of  a  leaf  of  a  register  could  not  possibly 
afford  any  such  clue  as  that  which  I  described. 
But  conceiving  it  to  be  of  more  or  less  importance, 
I  had  thus  taken  possession  of  it.  I  recollected 
full  well  Mr.  Dorchester  had  told  me  that  he  was 
many  years  back  the  incumbent  of  livings  either  at 
or  near  Enfield;  and  it  naturally  struck  me  that 
for  some  reason  or  another — assuredly  not  an  hon- 
est one — he  had  abstracted  a  leaf  from  the  register 
of  one  of  the  churches  where  he  ofiiciated  at  the 
time.  If  this  were  the  case, — as  indeed  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  suspicion,  if  not 
to  prove  the  fact, — family  interests  might  have 
been  injured  and  persons  wronged ;  and  I  resolved 
to  take  some  opportunity  to  repair  the  mischief  (if 
such  had  really  been  done)  by  the  restoration  of 
the  abstracted  leaf. 

But  in  the  meantime  what  course  was  I  to 
adopt  to  discover  the  sanctimonious  swindler  and 
get  back  my  money?     I  had  but  two  or  three 
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pounds  left  in  my  pocket ;  and  the  loss  of  my  little 
treasure  naturally  afflicted  me  much.  Unless  I 
regained  it,  all  my  hopes  of  improving  my  social 
condition  were  for  the  instant  destroyed ;  and  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. I  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Oldham, 
dolefully  ruminating  on  my  misfortunes, — when  I 
recollected  that  I  had  not  tarried  to  glean  from  the 
landlady  by  what  means  Mr.  Dorchester's  trunks 
had  been  removed,  and  whither  they  were  con- 
veyed. I  was  about  to  retrace  my  steps,  when  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Pointer, 
the  great  manufacturer  whom  my  swindling  ac- 
quaintance had  vaunted  as  his  friend.  I  was 
determined  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
shadow  of  truth  in  that  boasted  friendship ;  and  I 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  footman  answering  the 
summons,  was  the  same  to  whom  Mr.  Dorchester 
had  spoken  on  the  previous  day. 

"Did  you  know  that  gentleman,"  I  inquired, 
"  who  called  here  yesterday  ?" 

"  I  only  know,"  answered  the  footman,  "  that  he 
had  been  here  once  or  twice  before  to  see  Mr. 
Pointer  about  a  house  which  he  wanted  to  take. 
But  my  master  did  not  like  his  tales,  and  refused 
him  as  a  tenant.  However,  if  you  step  round  to 
the  counting  house  in  the  factory,  master  wiU  give 
you  all  the  particulars." 

I  thanked  the  man  for  his  civility,  but  had 
aheady  learnt  enough  to  convince  me  that  the 
story  of  the  manufacturer's  kind  friendship  was  a 
mei'e  fabrication.  I  retraced  my  way  to  the 
lodging-house ;  but  the  landlady  could  give  me  no 
satisfactory  intelligence  in  respect  to  Mr.  Dor- 
chester's movements  after  he  left  on  the  preceding 
evening;  for  it  appeared  that  he  himself  had  gone 
out  to  fetch  a  porter  to  carry  away  his  luggage, 
and  neither  the  landlady  nor  the  maid  had  learnt 
whither  it  was  thus  borne.  As  a  last  forlorn  hope, 
I  louud  my  way  to  the  public-house  where  the  dis- 
turbance had  taken  place ;  and  there  I  received 
information  which  led  me  to  abandon  any  farther 
attempt  to  trace  out  the  impostor.  He  had  arrived 
there  with  his  boxes  a  little  before  ten  o'clock  on 
the  previous  evening — he  passed  the  night  there — 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  went  away  in  a 
hired  chaise,  the  landlord  knew  not  whither. 


CHAPTEE     L. 

MANCHESTEE. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  think  of 
expending  my  little  remaining  resources  in  travel- 
ling to  EnQeld,  for  the  mere  pui'pose  of  placing 
the  leaf  of  the  register  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy- 
man to  whom  I  should  have  to  address  myself  for 
the  purpose.  At  first  I  thought  of  sealing  it  in  an 
envelope  and  transmitting  it  to  the  minister  at 
Enfield :  but  then  I  knew  not  exactly  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Enfield  parish  registers  at  all.  Next 
I  thought  of  enclosing  it  to  Mr.  Mulgrave  :  but  I 
had  no  certainty  that  he  was  still  an  inhabitant  of 
Delmar  Manor ;  and.  as  there  was  the  entry  of  his 
marriage  on  the  leaf,  I  considered  it  to  be  of  too 
important  a  nature  to  trust  to  the  post  unless 
with  the  conviction  that  it  would  reach  his  hands 
direct.    Moreover,  I  was  too  much  bewildered  and 


troubled  with  the  circumstance  of  my  own  unfor- 
tunate position,  to  be  able  to  devote  my  mind  to 
deliberate  reflection  on  the  point :  therefore,  on  re- 
turning to  the  tavern  where  I  was  sojourning,  I 
secured  the  document  in  my  box,  and  then  sat 
down  to  meditate  upon  the  course  which  I  ought 
now  to  pursue. 

I  was  more  than  half  determined  to  write  to 
Mr.  Duncansby  or  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  and 
give  such  explanations  as  might  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  me  to  the  service  of  the  Baronet :  but  I 
was  fearful  that  my  conduct  might  be  regarded  as 
capricious  and  whimsical,  and  that  though  I  should 
possibly  be  received  back  into  Sir  Alexander's  em- 
ployment, I  should  find  myself  looked  upon  with 
coldness,  if  not  with  mistrust.  I  therefore  sallied 
forth,  and  adopted  the  usual  course  of  inquiring  at 
the  principal  shops  whether  the  tradesmen  knew 
of  any  family  who  required  a  domestic.  The  an- 
swers were  universally  in  the  negative ;  and  I  re- 
turned in  the  evening  to  the  tavern,  wearied  in 
body  and  depressed  in  mind.  For  several  succes- 
sive days  I  pursued  my  inquiries :  I  heard  of  two 
or  three  places — but  when  I  applied  for  them,  I 
found  that  I  was  either  too  young  or  too  old,  and 
therefore  experienced  disappointment. 

I  returned  to  Manchester,  and  made  inquiries 
there — but  was  still  unsuccessful.  In  the  mean- 
time my  little  funds  had  been  slipping  away,  not- 
withstanding all  my  economy  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
species  of  consternation  that  I  found  myself  close 
upon  the  end  of  my  pecuniary  resources.  Then, 
in  a  fit  of  desperation,  I  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Dun- 
cansby, expressing  my  deep  regret  for  having  fled 
so  precipitately  from  Perth— assuring  him  that  if 
I  had  an  opportunity,  I  would  in  confidence  give 
him  such  explanations  as  would  vindicate  me  from 
any  charge  of  whimsicality  or  ingratitude — and 
concluding  with  a  prayer  that  he  would  use  his 
influence  with  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  to  obtain 
mj  restoration  to  that  gentleman's  service.  I 
awaited  the  return  of  post  with  the  utmost 
anxiety:  but  it  brought  me  no  letter.  Another 
day  passed,  and  still  no  response:  another  and 
another— but  my  appeal  remained  unnoticed !  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  wept  at  the 
thought  of  having  lost  those  friends  whom  my 
good  conduct  had  originally  procured  for  me,  and 
whose  kindness  would  have  proved  so  incalculably 
conducive  to  my  interests. 

But  I  was  now  completely  at  the  end  of  my 
pecuniary  resoui-ces.  On  returning  to  Manchester 
after  my  misfortune  at  Oldham,  I  had  taken  a 
cheap  lodging — a  small  room  at  three  and  six- 
pence a  week.  I  could  no  longer  pay  even  this 
moderate  rent, — I  who  but  a  short  time  previously 
had  a  well  filled  purse  in  my  possession !  I  had 
to  make  away  with  some  of  my  wearing  apparel 
to  raise  money ;  and  no  tongue  can  tell  the  bitter, 
bitter  feelings  with  which  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  found  myself  forced  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
a  pawnbroker's  shop.  I  continued  um-emitting  in 
my  inquiries  for  a  place— but  still  without  success 
in  obtaining  one.  I  heard  of  several  and  applied 
for  them  ;  but  it  appeared  as  if  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties had  combined  at  this  epoch  of  my  life  to 
justify  the  old  proverb  that  misfortunes  never 
come  alone.  The  great  obstacle  was  that  I  had 
merely  written  testimonials,  and  could  not  give 
personal  references  to   individuals  in  the  neigh- 
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boui'hood.     Thus  day  after  day  passed — three  or  i  towards  me.     Yet  amidst  all  the  bitterness  of  my 
four  weeks  went  by — and  my  position  was  rapidly  j  reflections— amidst  all  the  agonizing  thoughts  and 

""  horrible  apprehensions  which  were  gnawing  like 

vultures  at  my  brain — I  did  not  for  a  single  mo- 
ment  regret  the  course  T  had  pursued  in  respect  to 


growing  more  and  more  deplorable.  The  contents 
of  my  trunks  went  piecemeal  to  the  pawnbroker's : 
yet  I  lived  on  bread  and  water  in  order  to  eke 
out  the  resources  thus  raised.  But  that  bread 
was  eaten  in  bitterness  :  for  sweet  as  is  the  bread 
of  industry,  proportionately  bitter  is  that  which  is 
procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  other  necessaries. 
Bread,  bought  by  the  making  away  of  one's  very 
garments,  sustains  life,  it  is  true — but  afibids  not 
a  wholesome  nor  a  healthy,  much  less  a  happy 
existence.  At  length  the  day  came  when  my 
trunks  were  empty — when  I  had  no  earthly  pos- 
session left  but  the  clothes  in  which  I  stood  up- 
right— when  I  had  not  the  means  of  raising  another 
shilling — no,  nor  another  penny, — and  when  a 
severe  landlady  bade  me  surrender  up  my  poor 
chamber  to  some  one   who   could  pay  the  rent 


Lanover  for  Annabel's  sake. 

Yet  what  was  to  become  of  me  ?  For  hours  and 
houi-s  I  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Manchester, 
hunger  gnawing  at  my  very  vitals.  I  now  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  a  morsel  of  bread :  I  could 
imderstand  how  it  was  that  poor  ragged,  shoeless 
boys  and  shivering  half-naked  girls  stood  at  the 
windows  of  eating-houses  and  cook's  shops  devour- 
ing with  their  eyes  those  provisions  which  could  in 
no  other  way  be  reached  by  their  greedy  cravings. 
I  too  looked  wistfully  in  at  the  steaming  viands ; 
and  I  should  have  been  thankful  for  the  greasiest 
lump  of  pudding  which  at  other  times  would  have 
made  my  heart  heave  at  the  bare  idea  of  touching 


On  that  day  therefore  I  found  myself  a  houseless  j  it.     I  wandered  on  until  the  cravings  of  hunger 
wanderer — foodless  and  friendless — in  the  streets    passed  away,  leaving  behind  a  sinking  sensation  as 


of  Manchester.  Ah,  I  remember  it  well — that 
day!  It  was  a  bleak  and  a  bitter  one  in  the 
month  of  Februai-y,  1840 :  but  the  state  of  my 
o^s-n  feelings  sent  a  keener  chill  to  the  very 
marrow  of  my  bones  than  even  the  nipping  at- 
mosphere itself  was  able  to  impart.  Good  heavens ! 
was  it  possible  ?  It  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream, 
although  it  had  not  come  suddenly  upon  me, 
but  poverty  and  destitution  had  been  advancing 
for  days  and  weeks  through  all  those  phases  which 
the  course  of  ruin  invariably  takes. 

Yes  —  I   was    a    homeless,   foodless,   friendless 


if  life  itself  were  succumbing  beneath  the  gaunt 
sharp  rigid  arm  of  famine.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Oh,  that  I  had  written  while  I  had  yet  money  to 
pay  the  postage,  to  those  who  would  perhaps  have 
succoured  me — to  Mr.  Howard  at  Charlton,  or  to 
Mrs.  Eobinson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  It  was  too 
cruel,  I  thought,  of  Mr.  Duncansby  not  to  answer 
my  letter.  He  had  once  sent  me  ten  pounds  when 
I  did  not  want  it :  if  he  had  only  remitted  me  as 
many  shillings  when  I  addressed  him  in  that  hum- 
ble manner  of  plaintive  entreaty,  he  might  have 
prolonged  a  life  which  now  appeared  to  be  destined 


wanderer  in  the  streets  of  Manchester.  The  very  \  to  ebb  away  under  the  influence  of  total  destitu- 
condition  of  those  factory-slaves  whom  I  had  so    tion. 

much  compassionated,  now  appeared  to  me  a  per-  I  wandered  on.  Night  came — twenty. four  hours 
feet  paradise  in  comparison  with  my  own  miserable  1  had  elapsed  since  my  fast  was  broken ;  and  I  had 
and  wretched  state,  though  their's  still  was  de-  I  not  even  a  bed  of  straw  whereon  to  stretch  my 


plorable  enough.  Ah,  was  Annabel  thinking  of 
me  at  that  time  ?  Good  heavens !  if  that  generous- 
hearted  girl  knew  that  he  whom  she  loved  was 
dragging  himself  along  with  a  bleeding,  almost 
broken  heart,  through  that  wilderness  of  dingy 
dwellings,  huge  factories,  and  narrow  thorough- 
fares, in  the  midst  of  the  chill  wintry  atmosphere, 
— what  would  her  feelings  be  ?  And  Calanthe  too, 
— if  she  who  had  loved  me  with  so  intense  a  pas- 
sion and  made  such  tremendous  sacrifices  for  my 
sake — if  she  knew  to  what  a  position  I  was  re- 
duced— how  pained,  how  shocked  would  her  noble 
heart  be  !  Ah,  and  if  Emmeline,  who  owed  to  me 
all  the  happiness  which  had  crowned  her  faithful 
love — who  was  indebted  to  me  for  the  accompKsh- 
ment  of  that  flight  which  had  saved  her  from  being 
dragg^  to  the  altar  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  her 
tyrant  cousin  Lennox  at  the  will  of  her  imperious 
Chieftain-uncle, — if  she  were  at  that  moment  aware 
that  the  young  man  who  had  so  disinterestedly 
succoured  her,  was  in  a  state  verging  upon  beg- 
gary, would  she  not  have  shed  tears  of  sympathy 
on  his  behalf  ? 

I  was  well  nigh  distracted  by  all  these  thoughts. 
Oh,  vile  Lanover — the  author  of  all  my  miseries — 
the  ill-omened  wretch  whose  presence  at  Perth  had 
scared  me  away  from  a  position  of  comfort,  of 
happiness,  and  of  promise !  Ah,  I  thought  to 
myself  that  I  was  suffering  much  for  the  pure  and 
devoted  love  which  I  experienced  for  Annabel— 
that  love  which  had  prevented  me  from  securin; 


wearied  limbs.  The  shops  were  being  shut  up— 
the  streets  were  thinning  of  their  passengers,  save 
and  except  the  daughters  of  crime  of  all  grades, 
fi-om  those  in  their  flaimting  tawdriness  down  to 
the  most  degraded  and  ragged  wretches  of  the 
class.  There  was  no  prospect  for  me  but  to  wan- 
der throughout  the  night-— or  else  to  find  some  shed 
where  I  could  repose  myself.  There  was  a  bitter 
chill  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  searched  me  to  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones.  But  I  dragged  myself 
along,  though  painfully — for  I  was  weak  almost  to 
complete  exhaustion,  I  should  not  have  cared  for 
life,  were  it  not  that  the  image  of  Annabel  was 
ever  present  to  my  mental  vision ;  and  I  could  not 
willingly  lay  me  down  and  die  «o  long  as  my  gaze 
from  within  was  thus  £ied  upon  a  star  which 
beamed  \rith  the  only  hope  I  now  had  upon  earth. 
Time  was  passing  on — the  church-clocks  proclaimed 
midnight — and  no  longer  able  to  advance  another 
pace,  I  sank  down  on  the  steps  of  a  private 
dwelling. 

I  had  not  been  there  many  minutes,  when  a 
carriage  came  rolling  along  the  street  j  and  it 
stopped  at  the  very  house  at  the  entrance  of  which 
I  was  thus  resting  my  weary  limbs.  A  tall  livery- 
servant  sprang  down  from  behind,  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  knock  and  ring  at  the  door,  when  he  stum- 
bled over  me,  as  I  was  crouched  up  shivering  with 
cold  upon  the  stone  steps.  The  horrible  idea  of 
being  given  into  custody  as  a  vagrant,  flashed  to 
my  mind :  I  rose  up  and  was  endeavouring  to  drag 


my  safety  by  punishing  her  father  for  his  misdeeds    myself  away, — when  the  servant  said,  "  My  poor 
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young  man,  you  appear  to  be  very  ill  ?" — and 
at  the  same  time  he  knocked  and  rang  at  the 
door. 

'•■  What  is  it,  Thomas  ?"  inquired  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, looking  out  from  the  carriage  window. 

"A  poor  young  man,  sir,"  was  the  fesponse, 
"  who  wa3  sitting  on  the  steps :" — then,  on  obtain- 
ing a  better  view  of  me  as  I  stood  in  the  light  of 
the  carriage. lamp,  the  good-hearted  domestic  ex- 
claimed, '•  But  he  is  no  common  mendicant :  he 
evidently  has  seen  much  better  days." 

At  this  moment  the  house  door  was  opened — 
the  old  gentleman  alighted  from  the  carriage — 
and  assisted  an  elderly  lady  to  descend.  The 
equipage  drove  away;  and  the  old  gentleman, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  began  to  ques- 
tion me.  I  explained  in  a  few  hurried  words 
that  I  had  been  in  service  in  excellent  families — 
that  I  had  testimonials  about  me— that  I  had 
been  robbed  of  my  savings  by  a  swindler  at 
34 


Oldham — and  that  I  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
procure  another  situation.  The  gentleman  and 
lady,  as  well  as  the  man-servant,  surveyed  me 
with  a  deepening  compassion  as  I  told  my  tale ; 
and  when  it  was  finished  the  gentleman  drew  out 
his  purse— but  the  lady  whispered  something  in 
his  ears. 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,  my  dear !"  said  the 
gentleman :  '•'  it  will  be  much  better.  My  poor 
young  man,"  he  continued,  again  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  "  step  inside :  you  shall  have  some 
food,  and  a  bed  for  the  night.  To-morrow  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

Tears  started  into  my  eyes  as  I  expressed  my 
gratitude;  and  on  entering  the  house,  I  was  at 
once  consigned  to  the  care  of  Thomas,  who  ap- 
peared deUghted  at  the  charitable  resolve  which 
his  master  and  mistress  had  formed  with  regard 
to  me.  I  was  conducted  down  into  the  kitchen : 
— a  house-maid  only  had  been  sitting  up  to  open 
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the  door,  the  other  servants  having  retired  to  rest : 
and  she,  who  had  witnessed  the  little  scene  in  the 
Btreet  and  had  heard  my  explanations,  esMbited 
as  kind  a  sympathy  as  Thomas  himself.  The 
table  was  quickly  spread  with  the  contents  of  the 
larder — and  I  ate  somewhat ;  but  there  was  such 
a  sickness  at  my  stomach  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
do  me  harm  than  good.  A  little  warm  wine-and- 
water  however  revived  me ;  and  I  was  conducted 
to  a  bed-chamber.  Oh,  how  thankful  was  I  for 
this  sudden  and  most  unexpected  change  in  my 
■wretched  circumstances !  Heaven  itself  seemed 
to  have  interposed  on  my  behalf,  to  raise  me  up 
friends  :  and  tears  of  gratitude  moistened  my  pil- 
low. I  slept,  through  sheer  exhaustion,  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I 
counted  ten  by  a  neighbouring  church  clock.  I 
rose  and  dressed  myself.  Scarcely  had  I  finished, 
when  Thomas  entered  the  room ;  and  he  kindly 
J  bade  me  accompany  h?m  down  stairs  to  partake  of 
breakfast.  The  other  servants  of  the  household — 
saven  iu  number  altogether — were  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  found  myself  the  object  of  the  most  gener- 
ous sympathy.  I  now  learnt  that  I  was  in  the* 
dwelling  of  a  retired  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Eowland — and  that  he  as  well  as  his  wife,  were 
of  the  most  benevolent  dispositions.  That  such 
was  the  fact,  I  had  already  experienced;  and  I 
was  telling  the  domestics  my  adventure  with  Mr. 
Dorchester  in  aU  its  details,  when  a  bell  rang,  and 
Thomas  having  answered  it,  bade  me  foUow  him 
up  to  the  parlour. 

On  entering  the  room,  I  found  my  benefactor 
and  benefactress  seated  near  the  fire.  They  were 
dressed  in  half-mouming ;  but  in  respect  to  their 
personal  appearance,  I  need  say  nothing  more 
than  that  their  countenances  were  indicative  of 
the  generosity  of  their  character.  They  bade  me 
sit  down,  and  tell  them  at  greater  length  than  J 
had  done  on  the  previous  evening,  the  circum- 
stances which  had  reduced  me  to  so  deplorable  a 
condition.  I  named  the  families  in  whose  service 
I  had  been—  but  without  entering  into  snj  purely 
personal  details:  I  showed  them  the  testimo- 
nials I  possessed  from  Lord  Eavenshill's  steward, 
and  from  Mr.  Tiverton  of  Mjrtle  Lodge ;  and  I 
gave  them  to  understand  that  on  leaving  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale's  service,  it  was  with  the 
object  of  improving  my  position  by  aid  of  the 
funds  in  my  purse.  Then  I  narrated  at  length 
the  history  of  my  transactions  with  Mr.  Dorches- 
ter— my  return  to  Manchester  —  and  the  rapid 
descent  which  I  had  experienced  into  the  destitute 
condition  whence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eowland  had  re- 
lieved me. 

"  Your  narrative  bears  all  the  impress  of  truth," 
said  the  retired  merchant,  when  I  had  done  speak- 
ing ;  "  but  still  you  will  not  think  me  ungenerous 
if  I  examine  a  little  more  deeply  into  your  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  assure  myself  that  you  have 
really  become  reduced  through  the  villany  of 
another,  and  not  through  any  misconduct  of  your 
own.  Lf  the  result  be  satisfactory,  rest  assured 
that  something  shall  be  done  for  you  :  and  indeed, 
it  does  happen  that  at  this  present  moment  I  have 
the  means  of  providing  you  with  a  situation." 

I   expressed   my   gratitude, — declaring    that    I 
\    cheerfully  courted  inquiry  and  would  give  every 
information  to  facilitate  it.      Mr.  Eowland  sent  to 
a  neighbouring  coffee-house  to  borrow  a  file  of  the 


paper  in  which  I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Dorchester's  advertisement ;  and  I  quickly  pointed 
it  out  to  him. 

'•'  So  far  so  good,"  he  observed.  '■'  2<ly  nephew 
has  just  stepped  out  for  a  few  minutes :  he  will  be 
in  presently — and  I  will  get  him  to  go  across  to 
Oldham  to  see  the  landlady  of  the  house  where  the 
swindler  dwelt." 

Scarcely  had  he  done  speaking,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  young  gentleman,  also  dressed  iu 
half-mourning,  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
about  three-and.twenty  years  of  age — exceedingly 
good  looking,  though  with  somewhat  dehcate  fea- 
tures— of  slender  shape,  and  tall :  indeed,  so  far  as 
his  figure  went,  it  was  the  counterpart  of  my  own. 
He  was  dressed  elegantly,  but  with  no  affected 
dandyism :  his  manners  were  frank  and  pleasing : 
— in  every  respect  he  appeared  to  be  a  worthy 
nephew  of  such  generous,  kind-hearted  relatives. 
The  instant  he  entered  the  room,  his  fine  blue 
eyes  settled  upon  me;  and  as  they  expressed  a 
genuine  sympathy,  he  said,  "I  suppose,  uncle,  this 
is  the  poor  young  man  whom  you  met  last  night 
in  returning  from,  the  party." 

"  Yes,  Stephen — it  is  the  same,"  answered  Mr. 
P. jwland  :  "  and  if  everything  should  turn  out  as 
he  has  given  us  to  understand,  and  as  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will,  he  is  just  the  very  one  who  will 
suit." 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Eowland, 
in  a  low  gentle  voice,  "that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  any  farther  inquiries  at  all  ?" 

"  Yes  :  for  the  young  man's  sake  I  will  do  so," 
responded  the  old  gentleman:  "for  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to   discover  a  clue  to   the  villain   who   has 

robbed  him But  you  can  retire  now,  Joseph,"' 

he  said,  interrupting  himself;  '•and  rest  assured 
that  you  will  be  properly  cared  for." 

I  returned  to  the  kitchen ;  and  young  Mr.  Eow- 
land immediately  set  off  for  Oldham.  While  in 
conversation  with  the  SMvants,  I  gleaned  some 
particulars  relative  to  the  Eowland  nimily,  which 
it  is  here  requisite  I  should  mention.  Mr.  Eow- 
land, as  already  stated,  was  a  retired  merchant, 
who  had  made  his  fortune  at  Liverpool  and  had 
recently  removed  thence  to  Manchester,  his  native 
town,  where  he  proposed  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  had  been  married  many  years  to  the 
lady  whose  kindness,  as  well  as  his  ov\ti,  I  had  so 
much  reason  to  appreciate :  but  their  union  had 
never  been  blessed  with  children.  Mr.  Eowland 
had  a  younger  brother,  who  was  also  a  merchant 
but  established  in  London.  That  brother  was  im- 
provident and  extravagant :  he  had  been  bankrupt 
twice ;  and  from  this  and  other  circumstances, 
there  had  been  a  great  coolness  between  himself 
and  his  relatives.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a 
widower  \vi:;i  an  only  son.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteea 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  he  had  died,  leaving  his  affairs  in  a  most 
disordered  condition,  and  his  orphan  son  entirely 
dependent  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eowland  at  Manches- 
ter. This  worthy  couple  at  once  adopted  the 
young  man,  whose  disposition  had  not  been  spoilt 
by  the  evil  example  of  his  father ;  and  he  was  the 
nephew  Stephen  whom  I  have  introduced  to  my 
readers.  It  was  for  his  father's  death  that  himself 
and  his  kind  relatives  were  now  in  half-mourning. 
I  mjreover  learnt  that  Mr.  Stephen  Eowland  was 
about  to  marry  the  yoimg  and   beautiful  Lady 
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Lester,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Chilham; 
ana  that  the  wedding  was  to  be  celebrated  very 
shortly.  It  was  likewise  hinted  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowland  were  about  to  allow  their  nephew 
the  appendage  of  a  valet — which  situation  was 
now  probably  destined  for  mo,  if  all  the  inquiries 
that  were  making  should  turn  out  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

And  satisfactory  they  were;  for  when  Mr. 
Stephen  Eowland  came  back  from  Oldham  in  the 
evening,  I  was  sent  for  into  the  parlour ;  and  his 
uncle  informed  me  that  the  principal  points  of  my 
story  had  been  fully  corroborated  by  the  landlady 
and  her  servant  at  the  house  where  Mr.  Dorchester 
had  resided.  No  clue  had  however  been  obtained 
to  the  whereabouts  of  that  sanctimonious  scoun- 
drel. The  hint  which  I  had  received  in  the 
kitchen,  was  now  fulfilled  by  the  formal  offer  that 
I  should  attach  myself  to  the  service  of  young 
Mr.  Eowland  :  very  liberal  wages  were  mentioned ; 
' — and  I  gratefully  accepted  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Eowland  lost  no  time  in  giving  me  additional 
proofs  of  his  generosity :  he  advanced  me  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  redeem  all  my  clothes  from  the 
pawnbrokers,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  arrears  of  rent 
I  had  left  due  at  the  lodging-house  whence  I  was 
ejected.  I  was  not  to  be  put  into  livery,  but  was 
to  wear  plain  apparel ;  and  the  tailor  was  sent  for 
to  equip  me  for  my  new  situation.  Thus  my 
experience  of  utter  misery  had  been  short,  though 
poignant — brief  in  space,  though  excruciating  in 
its  tortures.  Again  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  whirled  through  the  phases  of  a  troubled 
dream,  and  that  I  had  abruptly  experienced  a 
blissful  awakening  from  a  horrible  nightmare.  It 
was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  bent  my  way  to  the 
lodging-house,  to  pay  the  arrears  and  regain 
possession  of  my  boxes.  The  landlady — as  cring- 
ing now  as  she  had  been  sternly  implacable  when 
turning  me  forth  friendless  and  foodless — expected 
that  I  was  going  to  continue  her  lodger :  but  it 
was  with  a  feeling  ot  satisfaction — amounting,  I 
am  bound  to  admit,  almost  to  vindictiveness,  that 
I  gave  her  a  curt  negative.  My  garments  and 
other  little  property  were  quickly  redeemed  from 
the  pawnbroker's  and  replaced  in  my  boxes,  which 
were  then  removed  to  Mr.  Eowland's  house. 
Thinking  it  possible  that  Mr.  Duncansby  might 
yet  answer  my  letter,  I  gave  my  new  address  to 
the  landlady,  so  that  if  any  correspondence  came 
it  might  be  forwarded  to  me. 

The  very  next  morning  I  received  the  following 
communication : — 

"Edinburgh,  rebroaiy  24th,  1840. 
"  My  yonng  friead, 
"  By  some  anaccoontsble  circumstance,  your  letter 
got  mislaid  before  it  was  opened,  and  has  only  just 
turned  up  ;  or  else  you  may  reat  aesnred  that  it  woold 
have  been  at  once  repUed  to.  I  certainly  was  much  as- 
tonished at  your  precipitate  flight, — concerning  which 
however  I  received  no  explanations  from  your  uncle  Mr 
Lanover,  who  the  moment  he  heard  of  it,  set  off  in  pur- 
suit. But  the  note  you  addressed  me  from  Carrondale, 
enclosing  one  for  Sir  Alexander  relieved  me  of  some 
cruel  apprehensions  which  I  entertained  concerning  yonr 
safety.  I  accept  your  excuses,  and  think  I  know  a  little 
too  much  of  you  to  suspect  that  they  are  otherwise  than 
founded  upon  truth.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  really  do 
stand  in  any  degree  of  terror  of  Mr.  Lanover,  it  would 
be  perhaps  better  for  yon  to  avoid,  at  least  for  the  pre 
sent,  all  those  parts  of  the  country  where  be  would  be 


likely  to  search  for  you.  Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  to 
return  into  the  service  of  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale,  I 
will  take  it  upon  myself  to  reinstate  you  therein  at  once : 
for  my  good  opinion  of  yon  is  unaltered— and  you  know 
the  Baronef  s  generosity  of  heart  too  well  to  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  he  wonld  object.  You  can  act  as  yoa 
think  fit  :  but  for  your  present  wants  I  enclose  you  a 
small  snm.  I  hope  however  that  long  ere  this  reaches 
you,  your  circumstances  will  be  improved  :  but  in  any 
case  yoa  are  enjoined  to  accept  the  enclosed  as  a  tribute 
of  esteem  from 

•*  Tonr  well-wisher, 

••  DUNCAN  DUNCANSBY." 


The  remittance  forwarded  me  by  the  worthy 
lawyer,  consisted  of  a  bank-note  for  twenty 
pounds.  I  did  not  long  deliberate  upon  the 
course  which  I  ought  to  pursue  ;  for  though  my 
inclination  prompted  me  to  return  to  Carrondale, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  there  was  not  merely  Mr. 
Duncansby 's  warning  advice  against  the  step,  but 
also  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  gratitude  towards  the 
Rowlands.  I  therefore  peimed  a  letter  to  the 
kind-hearted  writer  to  the  signet,  frankly  explain- 
ing how  I  had  been  lifted  up  from  utter  misery 
by  Mr.  Eowland,  and  how  I  had  been  inducted 
into  a  situation  in  his  family.  I  concluded  by 
observing  that  being  no  longer  in  a  necessitous 
position,  I  should  have  returned  the  amount  Mr. 
Duncansby  had  so  generously  sent  me,  were  it  not 
lor  his  special  injunction  to  the  contrary. 

I  must  here  pause  for  a  briet  space  to  record  my 
impressions  of  the  factory  population  of  Manches- 
ter. And  first  in  respect  to  the  dwellings  of  this 
class, — it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  too  de- 
ploring or  too  indignant.  The  better  sorts  of 
work-people  reside  in  little  cottages  of  from  three  to 
six  rooms  each ;  and  though  the  rents  are  high, 
yet  they  are  absolutely  without  drainage  and  with- 
out supplies  of  pure  water.  The  streets  in  which 
these  cottage-houses  are  situated,  are  filled  with, 
filth,  ofial,  and  refuse, — the  feculence  of  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  to  be  breathed  by  the 
unfortvmate  inhabitants.  Then  there  are  the 
lodging-houses  in  which  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
work-people  herd  and  throng  together  ;  so  that  they 
pass  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  factory  to 
the  stiU.  more  foully  unwholesome  air  of  their 
wretched  dwellings.  No  wonder  that  a  stranger, 
arriving  for  the  first  time  in  Manchester,  is  struck 
by  the  universal  pallor  of  the  industrial  population ! 
— no  wonder  that  he  shrinks  aghast  from  the  evi- 
dences of  squalor,  wretchedness,  and  human  degra- 
dation, which  meet  his  eye  at  every  step  !  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  of  aU  ages — 
and  many  grown-up  persons  likewise,  of  both 
sexes  too — may  be  seen  walking  barefoot.  Thou- 
sands of  females  of  the  factory  class,  from  twelve 
years  of  age  upward,  may  be  seen  hastening  bare- 
headed to  the  factories  when  the  bells  are  ringing, 
or  turning  out  of  them  at  meal  times  or  when  the 
work  is  over.  In  short,  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
factory  population  tells  a  hideous,  horrible,  fright- 
ful tale  of  uncared-for  morals  and  of  a  deplorably 
neglected  condition.  The  human  frame  is  there 
overworked  to  a  scandalous  extent :  yet  this  excess 
of  toil  receives  but  the  poorest  reward ; — and  as 
the  industrial  population  sinks  lower  and  lower 
into  the  slough  of  penury,  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves grow  richer  and  richer.  Handsome  dwell- 
ings and  fine  equipages,  together  with  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life,  are 
the  happy  lot  of  the  emplojers;  while  the  em- 
ployed go  barefooted  and  in  rags.  The  tables  of 
the  manufacturers  g^oan  beneath  the  weight  of 
accumulated  dainties  ;  while  those  whose  labour 
produces  all,  eke  out  a  wretched  miserable  exist- 
ence on  potatoes,  buttermilk,  and  oatmeal  porridge. 
I  could  extend  the  picture — I  could  speak  of  how 
the  factory  slares  (for  such  indeed  they  are  in 
every  sense  of  the  term)  are  plundered,  scorned, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  by  their  bloated  intolerant 
masters — I  might  tell  how  female  virtue  is  con- 
sidered to  be  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  em- 
ployers or  their  overlookers  as  the  bones,  sinews, 
and  fibres  of  the  unfortunate  beings  themselves, — 
I  could,  in  short,  enter  upon  hideous  and  revolting 
details  in  respect  to  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  over 
the  helplessness  of  the  poor :  but  it  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  my  autobiography  to  expa- 
tiate at  too  great  length  upon  these  monstrovis 
social  evils.  But  this  I  will  say — that  if  Manches- 
ter with  its  manufactures  is  the  boast  and  pride  of 
England,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  frightful 
social  wrongs,  it  is  the  shame  and  the  cursei 

I  must  now  continue  my  narrative.  A  few  days 
after  I  had  entered  my  new  place,  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Thomas,  the  good-hearted  man-servant, 
relative  to  the  matrimonial  arrangements  and 
prospects  of  my  young  master  Mr.  Stephen :  for 
Thomas  had  been  many  years  in  the  service  of 
3f r.  Rowland,  senior,  and  was  more  or  less  in  his 
confidence — at  all  events  sufficiently  so  to  have 
learnt  such  particulars  as  in  this  conversation  he 
imparted  to  me. 

"  You  must  understand,  Joseph,"  he  said,  "  that 
Mr.  Stephen  and  Lady  Lester  have  loved  each 
other  for  a  long  time — perhaps  two  or  three  years 
or  so ;  though  when  their  attachment  commenced, 
I  cannot  precisely  say.  You  see,  we  never  knew 
much  of  Mr.  Stephen  until  after  his  father's  death, 
when  he  came  to  reside  altogether  with  his  uncle 
and  aunt.  He  was  brought  up  in  his  father's 
office ;  and  as  his  father  managed  somehow  or 
another  to  get  into  the  best  society  in  London — I 
suppose  by  keeping  up  extravagant  appearances 
and  cutting  a  great  dash — Mr.  Stephen  of  course 
moved  in  the  same  sphere.  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  it  was  at  those  fashionable  parties  Mr.  Stephen 
and  Lady  Lester  met :  but  I  am  very  sure,  from 
what  my  master  has  told  me,  that  their  love  was 
long  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  Marquis  of 
Chilham  and  the  other  members  of  Lady  Lester's 
family." 

"But  now,"  I  observed,  "the  Marquis  has 
given  his  consent  to  the  alliance — has  he  not  ?" 

"  Of  course,  since  the  marriage  is  resolved  upon. 
Ah !  I  hope  it  will  be  a  happy  one,"  continued 
Thomas,  with  a  sigh :  "  for  Mr.  Stephen  is  really 
a  very  nice  young  man ;  and  it  is  really  a  wonder 
that  he  should  have  been  uncontaminated  by  his 
father's  evil  example." 

"  And  wherefore  have  you  any  doubts,"  I  in- 
quired, "  as  to  the  marriage  being  a  happy  one  ? 
— for,  from  what  you  have  told  me  to-day  and  on 
former  occasions,  Mr.  Stephen  and  Lady  Lester  are 
devoted  to  each  other  :  while  as  for  fortune,  if  her 
ladyship  have  none,  Mr.  Stephen  will  doubtless 
possess  ample." 

"  Ah !  but,  my  young  friend,  neither  love  nor 
wealth  are  always  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  happi- 


ness," continued  Thomas,  with  another  sigh.  "The 
Chilhams  are  as  proud  as  proud  can  be ;  and  this 
aristocratic  pride  of  their's  makes  them  look  down 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  Rowlands.  Of 
course.  Lady  Lester  must  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ception; but  then  it  will  be  galling  enough  for 
her  to  see  her  husband  only  just  tolerated  by  her 
family,  and  not  regularly  received  into  it." 

"  Is  this  indeed  the  case  ?"  I  asked  sadly :  "  for 
it  would  grieve  me  much  to  think  that  our  kind- 
hearted  master  and  mistress,  and  the  generous- 
spirited  Mr.  Stephen,  are  compelled  to  endure  so 
much  aristocratic  haughtiness." 

"  It  is  indeed  so,"  answered  Thomas ;  "  and  it 
makes  my  blood  boil  to  think  of  it.  Why,  would 
you  believe  it? — master,  and  mistress,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  are  only  just  invited  to  the  Chilhams' 
residence  in  Gloucestershire  for  the  mere  ceremony 
of  the  bridal ;  and  the  Marquis's  letter  to  Mr. 
Rowland,  specifying  the  arrangements,  was  worded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  plainly  to  understand 
that  his  presence  and  that  of  Mrs.  Rowland  were 
only  expected  for  the  actual  ceremony  itseU,  and 
for  not  an  hour  longer." 

"But  that  was  downright  insulting,"  I  ex- 
claimed  indignantly :  for  I  felt  much  on  behalf  of 
those  whose  conduct  had  been  so  generous  to« 
wards  myself. 

"You  may  well  call  it  insulting,"  responded 
Thomas.  "  Master  and  mistress  however  mean 
to  sacrifice  their  own  pride  somewhat,  for  the 
sake  of  their  nephew,  whose  happiness  is  involved 
in  this  marriage.  They  will  accordingly  be  pre- 
sent  at  the  ceremony :  but  they  will  take  good 
care  to  reach  the  Marquis  of  Chilham's  residence 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  which  precedes  the 
bridal  morning.  The  ceremony  is  to  take  place 
in  comparatively  a  private  manner ;  and  imme- 
diately it  is  over,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  will 
go  off  somewhere  to  spend  the  honeymoon — while 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  will  set 
out  on  their  return  to  Manchester." 

"  Then,  from  all  you  have  told  me,"  I  remarked, 
"it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Marquis  of  Chil- 
ham has  bestowed  but  a  reluctant  assent  upon, 
this  alliance  ?" 

"  Evidently  so,"  rejoined  Thomas.  "  I  suppose 
that  now  Mr.  Stephen's  prospects  have  changed 
since  his  father's  death,  and  that  his  adoption  by 
his  uncle  guarantees  him  to  be  the  heir  of  all  that 
uncle's  wealth,  the  Marquis  has  thought  a  little 
better  of  the  subject — though  onli/  a  little  s  for 
you  see  that  while  yielding  his  concurrence,  he 
does  so  in  the  most  churlish  manner  possible. 
For  my  part  I  don't  like  the  auspices  under  which 
this  marriage  is  to  be  contracted." 

"They  certainly  are  not  of  the  brightest  de- 
scription," I  observed.  "  And  yet  love  and  riches 
are  the  two  main  essentials  to  matrimonial  hap- 
piness." 

"  I  hope  that  your  words,  Joseph,  may  prove 
true  in  the  present  instance,"  answered  Thomas. 
"  I  should  tell  you  that  our  excellent  master  has 
acted  in  the  kindest  way  towards  Mr.  Stephen, 
by  at  once  settling  on  him  fifteen  hundred  a 
year — without  which  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
the  Marquis  would  have  yielded  his  assent :  for 
though  his  lordship  is  rich,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Lady  Lester  is  to  receive  a  single  farthing  of 
dowry.    Altogether,  Joseph,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
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most  cheerful  marriage-prospect  that  I  ever  had 
to  contemplate." 

"And  you  say  that  the  ceremony  is  to  be 
performed  at  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  in 
Gloucestershire  ?  In  which  part  of  that  county  is 
his  dwelling  situated  ?" 

Thomas  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  parlour- 
bell  rang  suddenly;  and  thus  our  conversation  was 
cut  short. 

I  was  saddened  to  a  certain  extent  at  much  of 
what  I  had  just  heard.  I  was  afflicted  at  the 
thought  that  the  kind  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eowland  should  be  wounded  by  the  insufferable 
pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Chilham  family — and 
that  the  fine  spirit  of  Mr.  Stephen  should  be  chafed 
and  galled  by  the  same  influences.  The  young 
gentleman  was  in  every  respect  one  to  be  admired 
and  esteemed.  He  was  not  only  remarkably  hand- 
some, as  I  have  already  said — but  though  the  son 
and  the  nephew  of  merchants,  his  manners  were  as 
good  as  those  of  any  scion  of  an  aristocratic  race 
with  a  genealogical  tree  ample  enough  to  contain 
aU  the  bii-ds  of  the  air.  He  was  intellectual  too — 
well  informed — and  had  evidently  found  time  to 
cultivate  literature  and  the  arts.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  a  beautiful  patrician  lady  should  have  become 
enamoured  of  him  : — especially  was  it  a  subject  of 
no  marvel  to  me,  who  in  a  much  humbler  sphere 
had  become  the  object  of  a  high-bom  damsel's  fer- 
vent and  devoted  love.  Mr.  Stephen  was  tall, 
slender,  and  well  made :  his  dark  brown  hair,  curl- 
ing naturally,  clustered  around  a  high  open  fore- 
head ;  —  and  there  was  something  inexpressibly 
frank  and  ingenuous  in  his  clear  blue  eyes. 

The  very  day  after  that  conversation  which  I 
had  with  Thomas,  preparations  were  commenced 
for  the  journey  into  Gloucestershire.  Myself  and 
the  lady's-maid  were  to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eowland  and  their  nephew ;  and  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  travel  in  their  own  carriage,  but 
with  post-horses.  The  distance  between  Man- 
chester and  our  destination  was,  I  learnt,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles;  and  this  could 
easily  be  performed  in  a  couple  of  days.  The 
larger  portion  however  was  reserved  for  the  second 
day,  inasmuch  as  the  Eowlands  purposely  pre- 
arranged matters  so  that  they  might  reach  the 
Marquis  of  Chilham's  residence  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening  preceding  the  bridal  morn :  for  not 
merely  had  his  Invitation  been  rudely  specific 
upon  the  point,  but  their  own  pride  naturally  led 
them  to  trespass  for  as  brief  a  space  as  possible 
upon  the  hospitality — if  such  it  could  be  called — of 
the  haughty,  arrogant  family  with  which  they  were 
about  to  become  connected. 

The  journey  was  commenced  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eowland,  with 
their  nephew,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
—myself  and  Helen  (the  lady's-maid)  riding  to- 
gether in  the  rumble  behind.  Up  to  this  moment 
I  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  place  of  our 
destination,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  hitherto 
mentioned  to  me,  and  in  the  bustle  of  the  pre- 
parations for  departure  I  had  not  thought  of 
renewing  the  inquiry  towards  Thomas.  While 
seated  by  Helen's  side  in  our  place  behind  the 
carriage,  I  put  the  question. 

"  What !"  she  exclaimed,  laughing,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible you  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  ?  and 
you  have  not   had   curiosity   enough   to   inquire 


before.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  am  always  so  in- 
terested in  everything  that  relates  to  weddings, 
there  is  not  a  single  point  I  should  have  omitted 
to  ask  about.  I  have  a  very  great  mind  to  tan- 
talise you,  and  not  suffer  you  to  know  until  we  are 
close  at  our  journey's  end." 

"  Do  so,  if  you  please,"  I  responded,  entering 
into  her  good-humoured  mischievousness.  "  I 
dare  say  you  think  I  shall  persecute  you  with  ques- 
tions and  conjectures  imtil  I  worm  the  secret  out 
of  you " 

"  I  am  sure  you  will !"  cried  Helen,  still  laugh- 
ing :  "  because  it  is  human  nature.  Come,  begin 
with  your  guesses." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  I  resumed,  "  I  know  very 
well  that  our  destination  is  somewhere  in  Glouces- 
tershire." 

"  Ah !  you  have  already  learnt  that  much  ?" 
exclaimed  my  companion.  "  But  remember, 
Gloucestershire  is  of  some  extent<— and  there  are 
many,  many  towns  in  that  county.  Have  you 
ever  been  into  Gloucestershire  ?" 

"Yes — I  was  there  for  a  short  time,  the  year 
before  last." 

"  And  where,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  At  Cheltenham,"  was  my  response. 

"  Ah,  Cheltenham !"  echoed  my  companion, 
with  a  roguish  smile,  which  at  once  made  me 
suspect  that  the  town  just  named  was  our  desti- 
nation— the  more  especially  as  it  was  so  fashion- 
able a  place.     "  Well,  go  on  with  your  guesses." 

"I  think  I  have  guessed  already:  it  is  Chel-^ 
tenham." 

"Well  then,  now  your  curiosity  is  satisfied," 
exclaimed  Helen. 

"  And  our  destination  is  really  Cheltenham  ?" 
I  rejoined,  with  a  feeling  of  surprise,  which  how- 
ever escaped  the  notice  of  the  lady's-maid. 

How  many  recollections  did  the  name  of  that 
town  suddenly  conjure  up  in  my  mind !— my 
meeting  with  Lady  Calanthe — our  interview  in 
her  father's  garden — and  the  singular  adventures 
in  connexion  with  the  room  wherein  I  had  be- 
holden that  terrible  picture  of  the  man  in  the 
embrace  of  the  serpent.  It  was  now  upwards  of 
eighteen  months  since  those  occurrences ;  and  when 
I  had  quitted  Cheltenham  in  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Eobinson,  I  had  little  expected  to  revisit  it  after 
so  comparatively  brief  an  interval.  These  reflec- 
tions led  me  to  think  of  the  manifold  adventures 
through  which  I  had  passed  during  that  space ; 
and  then,  extending  the  range  of  my  retrospection, 
as  I  looked  back  upon  all  that  had  occurred  to 
me  since  I  left  the  school  at  Leicester,  I  thought 
that  I  had  already  seen  enough  of  life  to  embody 
my  experiences  in  a  volume  of  no  ordinary 
interest. 

But  to  continue  my  narrative.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  journey  we  accomplished  sixty  mUes, 
leaving  about  seventy  for  the  following  one.  I 
should  observe  that  as  it  grew  towards  evening, 
Mrs.  Eowland  desired  the  maid  to  take  the  hitherto 
vacant  seat  inside  the  carriage,  as  the  March  wind 
blew  chill  and  strong.  An  ofier  was  even  pro- 
posed by  the  kind-hearted  Howlands  to  make 
room  for  me :  but  to  this  I  responded  firmly  in 
the  negative, — declaring  that  I  was  well  wrapped 
up,  and  that  I  rather  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze  than  experienced  any  inconvenience  from 
it.     On  the  second  day  the  journey  was  not  re- 
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sumed  until  a  later  hour  than  it  was  commenced 
on  the  preceding  one, — time  and  distance  being 
computed  so  that  we  might  arrive  at  our  destina- 
tion at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But 
scarcely  was  the  last  stage  commenced,  when,  the 
wind  having  gone  down,  the  rain  began  to  pour 
in  torrents :  it  descended  like  a  deluge — and  even 
before  I  could  get  up  an  umbrella  I  was  half 
drenched.  Jlr.  Stephen  looked  out  of  the  carriage- 
window,  ordered  the  postilions  to  stop,  and  in- 
sisted that  I  should  come  inside.  I  was  forced  to 
obey,  even  at  the  risk  of  inconveniencing  those 
who  were  already  there  :  but  the  carriage  being  a 
somewhat  old-fashioned  one,  was  more  roomy  than 
modern  vehicles — and  as  Mr.  Stephen,  Helen,  and 
myself  were  all  three  of  slender  figures  and 
occupied  the  same  seat,  no  want  of  accommoda- 
tion was  experienced. 

The  windows  were  of  course  closed;  and  the 
evening  was  dark  as  pitch.  It  was  a  darkness 
which  seemed  to  hang  like  sable  cloth  or  a  funeral 
pall  against  the  panes  of  glass ;  so  that  not  a 
single  object  could  be  discerned  on  either  side  of 
the  road.  At  length  the  equipage  stopped:  we 
heard  the  sounds  of  gates  opening — the  carriage 
turned  into  some  enclosure,  and  finally  drew  up  at 
the  main  entrance.  Lamps  were  burning  there — 
but  so  dimly  in  the  deluging  torrents  of  rain,  that 
they  only  glimmered  as  if  seen  through  a  mist. 
I  leapt  out,  and  hastened  to  get  up  an  umbi-ella — 
while  a  couple  of  tall  footmen  in  splendid  liveries, 
who  came  forth  from  the  entrance-hall,  put  up 
others.  In  a  few  moments  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Row- 
land, Stephen,  and  Helen,  were  safely  landed  and 
under  shelter.  There  was  no  one  besides  the 
domestics  to  receive  the  bridegroom  and  his  re- 
latives; and  I  observed  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Stephen  bit  his  lip,  while  his  countenance  was 
flushed  with  indignation :  but  a  glance  from  his 
uncle,  and  a  smiling  look  from  his  aunt,  quickly 
tranquillized  the  incensed  and  wounded  feelings 
which  were  so  naturally  excited  and  so  easily 
fathomed.  One  of  the  lacqueys  conducted  them 
into  an  o.partment  opening  from  the  haU ;  and  I 
heard  him  say,  "  I  will  at  once  inform  my  lord 
and  lady  of  your  arrival." 

The  other  lacquey  who  was  in  attendance,  con- 
ducted Helen  and  myself  to  the  servants'  hall, 
where  v:e  at  least  experienced  a  hospitable  wel- 
come. The  table  was  spread  for  supper,  to  which 
we  were  fully  prepared  to  do  justice;  and  when 
the  repast  was  over,  a  female  servant  volunteered 
to  show  Helen  where  was  situate  the  chamber  that 
was  allotted  for  her  use.  A  page  was  directed  by 
a  superior  domestic  to  perform  the  same  office 
towards  me ;  and  I  accordingly  followed  him  out 
of  the  servants'  hall.  This  hall,  I  should  observe, 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  completely  at  the  back 
of  the  premises ;  and  from  these  premises  a  pas- 
sage led  into  the  entrance-hall  where  we  had  landed 
on  our  arrival.  At  the  very  point  where  the 
passage  joined  the  entrance-hall,  there  was  a  di- 
verging corridor  at  right  angles,  and  whence 
several  apartments  opened.  It  was  into  one  of 
these  rooms  that  the  page  led  me  ;  and  I  found  it 
to  be  an  ante-chamber  belonging  to  a  much  larger 
sleeping-apartment.  Both  were  well  furnished ; 
and  a  heavy  curtain  covered  the  door  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two. 

"This   is  the  chamber,"    said   the   page,  indi- 


cating the  larger  room,  "  where  youv  master  Mr. 
Stephen  Rowland  is  to  sleep  to-night ;  and  you 
are  of  course  to  occupy  the  ante-chamber.  Tho 
mansion,  though  a  spacious  one,  is  not  extensive 
enough  for  my  lord's  family  and  household ;  and 
therefore,  as  you  perceive,  some  of  the  ground- 
floor  rooms  have  been  converted  into  bed-chambers. 
But  in  the  daytime,  and  when  the  weather  ia 
fine,  this  room  which  your  master  is  to  occupy, 
\i  the  pleasantest  in  the  entire  dwelling:  for  the 
casements  open  upon  the  garden  at  the  side  of  the 
house ;  and  in  the  summer,  when  the  flowers  are 
blooming,  the  view  is  perfectly  delightful.  But 
perhaps  you  had  better  begin  unpacking  your 
master's  portmanteau,  which  I  see  has  been  already 
brought  in  here." 

I  at  once  addressed  myself  to  the  task  suggested, 
the  page  good-naturedly  assisting  me.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  trunk  was  unpacked :  we  then  returned 
to  the  ante-chamber ;  and  opening  my  own  box,  I 
put  out  such  necessaries  as  I  required. 

"  This  is  to  be  a  curious  wedding,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
the  page,  in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  mysterious 
manner.  "  None  of  us  servants  ever  h  jard  a  syl- 
lable about  it  till  a  few  days  back :  we  never  even 
knew  that  Lady  Lester  had  a  suitor  at  all.  "We 
can't  understand  it.  It  seems  as  if  it  was  all 
arranged  and  settled  by  a  sort  of  magic.  Ifot  one 
of  us  ever  recollects  having  seen  your  young  mas- 
ter Mr.  Stephen  before  to-night,  and  at  all  events 
we  are  very  certain  that  he  never  visited  his 
lordship's  family  either  at  Cheltenham  or  in  Lon- 
don." 

I  could  have  thrown  some  little  light  upon  the 
matter — but  did  not  consider  it  to  be  one  on  which 
I  ought  to  volunteer  explanations,  nor  to  gratify 
a  mere  feeling  of  curiosity.  I  therefore  affected 
as  much  ignorance  on  the  point  as  the  page  him- 
self evidently  experienced. 

"  Now  come,"  he  said,  when  I  had  finished  un- 
packing, "  let  us  go  back  to  the  servants'  hall  for 
half-an-hour  or  so ;  as  I  know  that  the  butler  has 
ordered  some  punch  to  be  made,  and  has  given  out 
some  wine,  that  we  may  celebrate  to-morrow's 
wedding.  For  I  tell  you  what — if  they  don't 
choose  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  parlour,  it's  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  so  amongst  our- 
selves." 

I  followed  the  page  out  of  the  ante-room ;  and 
we  reac'aed  the  end  of  the  corridor  where  it  joined 
the  entrance-hall.  At  that  moment  two  young 
ladies,  having  evidently  emerged  from  one  of  the 
ground-floor  rooms  opening  from  the  hall,  were 
just  beginning  the  ascent  of  the  great  marble 
staircase ;  and  the  page,  clutching  me  b  v  the  arm, 
hastily  whispered,  "  The  one  farthest  off  is  Lady 
Lester:  the  one  nearest  is  her  sister  Lady  Wil- 
helmina," 

I  could  not  obtain  more  than  a  swiftly  transient 
glimpse  of  their  countenances :  but  stiU  that 
glimpse  was  sufficient  to  make  me  fancy  that  I 
had  seen  Lady  Lester  before.  The  nest  instant 
however  the  idea  became  extinct  in  my  mind,  as  I 
could  not  possibly  recollect  where  or  under  what 
circumstances  I  had  ever  previously  set  eyes  upon 
her.  The  two  young  ladies  were  both  exquisitely 
formed, — their  rich  dresses  of  dark  velvet  setting 
off  the  sylphld  symmetry  of  their  shapes ;  and 
they  had  light  hair,  showering  in  myriads  of  ring- 
lets upon  their  bare  shoulders.     The  page  hurried 
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me  away — so  that  altogether  my  eyes  rested  not 
on  them  for  more  than  a  few  seconds.  AYe  re- 
turned to  the  servants'  hall,  where  a  couple  ot 
bowls  of  punch  and  several  bottles  of  -wine,  toge- 
ther with  cakes  and  dried  fruits,  were  placed  upon 
the  table.  Good  humour  and  harmless  mirth  pre- 
vailed ;  and  I  only  wished  that  as  much  genuine 
hilarity  was  experienced  in  the  di-awing-room  as 
that  which  was  then  passing  around  me. 


CHAPTER    LI. 

THE   MAEQTJIS  OP   CHILHAM. 

It  was  verging  towards  eleven  o'clock  when  one 
of  the  footmen,  having  been  absent  from  the 
servants'  hall  for  a  few  minutes,  returned ;  and 
bending  ovei.  my  chair,  he  said  to  me,  "  Your 
young  master  has  already  retired  to  his  chamber. 
I  have  conducted  him  thither ;  and  he  bade  me  in- 
form you  that  he  did  not  need  your  presence  any 
more  to-night.  So  you  may  remain  here  and 
enjoy  yourself  a  little  longer." 

At  the  same  time  a  female  domestic,  who  had 
likewise  been  absent  in  answer  to  a  summoning 
bell,  intimated  to  Helen  that  she  was  wanted  to 
assist  at  Mrs.  Eowland's  night-toilet ;  and  she 
accordingly  retired.  I  was  much  fatigued  with 
the  two  days'  travelling ;  and  knowing  that  I  had 
to  be  up  early,  speedily  followed  Helen's  example 
by  wdthdrawing  from  the  servants'  hall. 

"  There  is  a  lamp  burning  on  the  table  in  your 
chamber,"  said  the  domestic  who  had  borne  Mr. 
Stephen's  message  to  me :  "  so  you  need  not  take 
one  with  you.  I)o  you  think  you  are  able  to  find 
your  way  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,"  I  re- 
sponded :  and  bidding  the  servants  all  good  night, 
I  issued  forth  from  their  presence,  leaving  them  to 
finish  the  punch  and  the  wine,  which  they  appeared 
perfectly  disposed  and  able  to  do. 

I  threaded  my  way  along  the  passage,  and  turned 
into  the  corridor,  which  was  lighted  with  lamps 
held  in  the  hands  of  statues.  But  it  now  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  spoken  somewhat  too  quickly  and 
too  confidently,  when  I  had  declared  that  I  could 
with  such  ease  find  my  own  chamber.  Perhaps 
too,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  had  taken  one 
more  glass  of  wine  than  was  proper  for  me :  but  I 
had  been  so  pressed  by  the  servants  of  the  Mar- 
quis that  their  hospitality  had  overpowered  my 
abstemious  inclinations.  Indeed,  I  was  habitually 
so  averse  to  strong  drink,  and  was  accustomed  to 
take  it  so  sparingly,  that  the  most  trifling  depar- 
ture from  this  rule  was  to  me  an  excess.  Thus  my 
ideas  were  somewhat  confused  by  what  I  had  par- 
taken of;  and  I  was  actually  bewildered  by  the 
array  of  doors  on  either  side  of  the  corridor. 

"This  must  be  it,"  I  at  length  said  to  myself; 
and  catching  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resolve  at 
the  handle  of  one  of  them,  I  entered. 

It  was  dark — but  not  completely  so — within  the 
room :  there  was  the  feeblest  glimmering  of  a 
lamp  which  stood  upon  a  table.  The  light  how- 
ever was  close  upon  extinction ;  and  its  last  dying 
rays  only  just  served  to  redeem  the  place  from 
utter  obsciirity.  It  was  much  too  sickly  and  faint 
to  throw  out  any  objects  into  a  relief  sufficient  for 


the  eye  to  be  enabled  at  once  to  seize  upon 
them : — it  was  too  feeble  likewise  to  define  the 
dimensions  of  the  apartment,  or  to  show  its  nature, 
whether  sitting-room  or  bed-chamber.  But  I  knew 
that  there  was  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
where  I  was  to  sleep  :  I  had  learnt  also  that  a 
lamp  had  been  left  burning  on  it; — and  moreover, 
me  thought  that  through  the  obscurity  I  beheld  the 
bed  in  the  spot  where  it  ought  to  be.  Never- 
theless, there  was  still  in  my  mind  a  vague  sus- 
picion that  I  was  in  error  and  that  I  had  found 
my  way  into  the  wrong  room. 

"  If  this  be  it,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  the  door 
of  Mr.  Stephen's  apartment  must  be  in  tliis  di» 
rection:" — and  thither  I  accordingly  groped  my 
way. 

My  hands  encountered  a  curtain.  I  drew  it 
aside,  now  feeling  convinced  that  I  was  right :  for, 
as  the  reader  will  recollect,  there  was  a  curtain  in 
the  doorway  between  my  ante-chamber  and  Mr. 
Stephen's  apartment.  I  stretched  out  my  hands : 
one  of  them  encountered  the  handle  of  a  door — 
but  on  turning  it,  I  found  that  it  was  fastened.  I 
was  about  to  knock,  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Stephen  wanted  anything — when  my  other  hand 
encoimtered  window-panes  instead  of  wood-work. 
Thus  groping  at  the  door,  I  discovered  that  it  was 
a  glass  one.      Ah !  a  glass-door,  with  a  ciu-tain 

over  it ! what  strange  idea  was  it  that  now 

entered  my  head  ?  I  turned  rapidly  round :  the 
lamp  was  still  feebly  glimmering  upon  the  table — 
but  the  position  of  the  table  itself  in  respect  to 
that  of  the  glass-door  strengthened  my  suspicion. 
A  cold  terror  crept  over  me  as  I  looked  towards  the 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  A  large  square 
black  space  seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  something 
that  dimly  and  feebly  reflected  the  dying  glimmer 
of  the  lamp.  I  drew  nearer,  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  table, — which  I  thus  found  to  be  a  large 
one ;  for  I  thought  that  I  should  have  cleared  it 
while  so  advancing.  The  concussion  with  the 
table  was  suflicient  to  sh.ake  the  lamp  somewhat ; 
and  for  a  moment  it  flickered  up  the  least  thing 
more  brightly  than  before.  Again  were  my  looks 
flung  shudderingly  upon  that  large  black  space 
against  the  wall ;  and  my  eyes  literally  expanded 
in  terror  as  I  discovered  an  enormous  picture  in 
its  massive  gilt  frame.  This  frame-work  was  it 
that  reflected,  though  so  dimly  and  feebly,  the  dull 
misty  glimmering  of  the  light.  I  drew  nearer : — 
again  did  the  lamp  flicker  up  for  a  moment,  but 
sufficiently  to  reveal  the  horrible  outlines  of  that 
picture's  hideous  subject — an  enormous  snake  cir- 
cling with  its  huge  coils  the  form  of  a  man  en 
horseback ! 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  murmured  audibly,  as  a 
sickening  terror  seized  upon  me — for  there  was 
something  fearful  and  vaguely  ominous  in  the 
coincidences  and  accidental  circumstances  which 
had  thus  brought  me  once  more  to  a  room  where 
upwards  of  eighteen  months  back  I  had  passed 
through  so  frightful  a  scene. 

At  the  same  instant  that  those  words  fell  from 
my  lips— and  whUo  with  the  flashing  of  an  in- 
spiration, the  mysteries  of  that  eventful  scene  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded  were  cleared  up  in  a 
moment — my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  some  on© 
moving  close  by ;  and  as  I  quickly  glanced  in  that 
direction,  I  distinctly  perceived  a  pair  of  eyes 
fixed  upon  me.     Oh,  those  eyes  ! — it  might  have 
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beeu  fancy,  but  it  struck  me  at  the  moment  it 
was  the  reality,  that  they  seemed  to  stare  upon 
me  with  that  fixed  glassy  gaze  which  had  made 
the  blood  turn  cold  in  my  reins  on  the  memorable 
evening  of  my  preyious  adventure  in  this  same 
place. 

"  Eugene,"  is  that  you  ?"  said  the  same  chill 
stern  voice  which  1  had  heard  before  within  those 
very  walls  and  which  was  horribly  familiar  to  me. 
"I  had  fallen  asleep— the  fire  has  gone  out — the 
lamp  is  close  upon  extinction.  Ah,  I  was  over- 
powered by  the  agitation  of  my  own  thoughts — 
and   slumber   stole  upon  me.     Ring  for  a  light, 

Eugene Wherefore    do    you    not    speak    to 

me?" 

"  My  lord,"  I  answered,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  "it  is  not  he  for  whom  you  take 
me >" 

"  Good  heavens — that  voice !"  ejaculated  the  old 
nobleman,  who  was  indeed  none  other  than  the 
Marquis   of  Chilham.      "Surely,    surely   I   have 

heard  it  before! ^Who  are  you?     Speak!" — 

and  the  next  instant  a  firm  rigid  grasp  was  laid 
upon  the  collar  of  my  coat. 

At  that  same  moment  too  the  lamp  went  out ; 
and  we  were  enveloped  in  utter  darkness.  I  must 
candidly  confess  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
a  numbing  terror,  bordering  almost  upon  horror. 
It  struck  me  that  there  was  something  awfully 
strange  and  even  ominous  in  the  coincidences 
which  had  thus  brought  me  back  to  that  room, 
all  my  recollections  of  which,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fearful  picture  and  the  scene  which  had  taken 
place  there  eighteen  months  before,  were  but  too 
well  calculated  to  inspire  such  a  feeling.  And 
there  I  was,  too,  in  the  clutch  of  that  old  noble- 
man with  the  glassy  eyes,  the  stare  of  which 
seemed  to  be  riveted  chillingly  on  me  through 
the  utter  darkness  that  prevailed. 

"  My  lord,"  I  stammered  out,  tremulously  and 
with  difficulty,  "  it  was  an  accident " 

"  Good  heavens,  it  is  the  same !  the  voice  is  un- 
mistakable !"  ejaculated  the  Marquis  of  ChUham  : 
then  the  next  instant  he  added,  with  cold  stern- 
ness, "Eemain  here,  young  man — move  not  at 
your  peril !" 

His  h^nd  quitted  my  coat-collar,  and  the  next 
moment  I  heard  a  clicking  sound  like  that  of  a 
pistol.  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  springing 
upon  him  to  disarm  him,  as  I  thought,  of  a  mur- 
derous weapon — when  the  sound  was  repeated 
more  audibly  than  before ;  and  I  Instantaneously 
recognised  it  to  be  that  of  a  bell-wire.  Ashamed 
of  my  fears,  I  remained  stationary — but  hastened 
to  observe  in  a  far  more  collected  manner  than  I 
had  previously  been  able  to  command,  "  I  assure 
your  lordship  that  I  am  innocent  of  any  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  coincidence 
which  has  brought  me  beneath  this  roof." 

"  SUence,  sirrah,  for  the  present !"  was  the 
nobleman's  stern  interjection. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened ;  and  by  the 
light  which  was  burning  in  the  corridor,  a  foot- 
man was  discernible  on  the  threshold. 

"  Bring  another  lamp,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  and 
tell  Lord  Lester  to  come  hither." 

The  domestic  instantaneously  disappeared, — 
leaving  the  door  partially  open,  doubtless  that  the 
room  might  not  remain  altogether  without  a  light 
during  his  absence.     Not  another  word  was  spoken 


until  he  had  brought  a  lamp  and  Lord  Lester 
made  his  appearance.  This  nobleman  was,  as  I 
had  expected,  none  other  than  the  Marquis's  son 
Eugene — the  one  who  had  brought  me  to  the 
house  on  that  memorable  evening  when  I  was 
mistaken  for  another.  And  that  other  for  whom 
I  had  been  so  mistaken,  was  now  no  longer  un- 
known to  me :  all  mysteries  were  cleared  up  to  my 
comprehension — and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  imder- 
standing  that  Stephen  Eowland  was  the  individual 
for  whom  I  was  taken  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 

The  domestic  retired,  having  placed  another 
lamp  upon  the  table;  and  Lord  Lester  advancing 
into  the  room,  at  once  recognised  me.  He  stop- 
ped  short  in  amazement :  but  the  next  instant  Ms 
eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire. 

'•'  Joseph  Wilmot — here  !"  he  ejaculated :  and 
then,  as  a  visible  trouble  mingled  with  rage  upon 
his  haughtily  handsome  countenance,  he  advanced 
towards  me.  "By  heaven!  for  this  violation  of 
your  sacred  pledge — for  this  intrusion " 

"  My  lord,"  I  interrupted  him,  speaking  firmly, 
and  not  altogether  without  a  certain  defiance  in 
my  tone,  look,  and  maimer, — "'  you  would  perhaps 
do  well  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  Do  so,  or 
refuse,  just  as  you  think  fit :  but  rest  assured  that 
I  am  neither  to  be  browbeaten  by  your  arrogance, 
nor  to  be  easily  overpowered  if  you  attempt 
violence." 

"  This  insolence !"  exclaimed  Lord  Lester,  with 
a  menacing  movement ;  and  again  his  eyes  flashed 
with  the  fire  of  rage. 

"  Patience,  Eugene  !"  said  the  old  Marquis,  in 
a  peremptory  tone.  "  And  now,  sir,"  he  added, 
turning  towards  me,  "  what  explanation  have  you 
to  give  of  your  intrusion  here  ?" 

"Simply  this,  my  lord,"  I  answered  firmly, 
though  with  a  becoming  respect, — "  that  I  mistook 
the  way  to  my  chamber " 

"  Your  chamber  ?"  echoed  both  father  and  son, 
in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  I  continued;  "accident  has 
rendered  me  a  temporary  inmate  of  your  man- 
sion." 

"What  mean  you?"  demanded  the  Marquis, 
still  in  complete  bewilderment. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  have  come  hither," 
exclaimed  Eugene,  "  with  those  plebeian  money- 
grubbers " 

"  I  have  come  hither,"  I  interrupted  Lord  Lester 
in  a  dignified  and  disdainful  manner,  "  with  per. 
sons  who  are  as  worthy  of  consideration  and  esteem 
as  the  proudest  nobles  in  the  land,  not  even  except- 
ing your  own  haughty  self." 

"  A  truce  to  this  insolence,"  exclaimed  Eugene. 
"  There  is  some  vile  trickery  in  all  this !" 

"  Do  let  him  explain,"  said  the  Marquis,  sternly 
impatient :  and  his  glassy  eyes,  for  a  moment  bent 
upon  his  son,  reverted  towards  me.  "  Proceed. 
What  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"  Accident  brought  me  into  the  service  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Eowland " 

"  Stephen  Rowland !"  muttered  Eugene  between 
his  grinding  teeth :  and  a  hateful  expression  passed 
over  his  naturally  handsome  features. 

"  Silence,  Eugene  !"  said  the  Marquis  peremp- 
torily :  and  again  he  bade  me  proceed. 

"  It  is  as  I  am  explaining  to  your  lordship,"  I 
went  on  to  say  ;  "  and  though  but  a  humble  indi- 
vidual, I  have  my  own  feelings  as  well  as  youi'  sou 


there.  If  he  interrupts  me  again  ia  a  menacing 
manner,  I  will  not  speak  another  word :  I  will 
rather  lie  under  the  imputation  of  having  sought 
to  gratify  a  sentiment  of  base  curiosity,  which  in 
truth  I  should  scorn  to  entertain.  My  lord,"  I 
continued,  still  addressing  myself  entirely  to  the 
Marquis,  while  the  quick  glance  which  I  flung 
upon  Eugene  showed  me  that  he  was  biting  his 
lip  with  ill-suppressed  rage  at  my  firmly  uttered 
rebuke,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  the  pledge  I  gave 
your  lordship  when  last  I  stood  before  you  here, 
has  been  faithfully  kept.  Never  did  I  seek  to 
ascertain  to  whose  mansion  I  was  brought  on  that 
memorable  night : — never  did  I  suspect  whose 
dwelling  it  was  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  !  Accident,  as  I  have  already  stated,  led  me 
into  the  service  of  Mr.  Stephen  Rowland ;  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  bid  me  accompany 
him  on  his  journey.  Even  when  I  learnt  that  Ma 
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destination  was  Cheltenham,  no  suspicion  of  the 
real  truth  entered  my  mind.  For  the  last  stage  I 
travelled  inside  the  carriage,  thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness  of  those  whom  I  serve.  I  did  not  therefore 
recognise  the  house :  but  just  now,  when  endea- 
vouring to  find  the  chamber  which  was  allotted  to 
me,  I  mistook  the  door  and  entered  this  room, 
thinking  it  to  be  the  one  I  was  in  search  of." 

"  And  this  story  you  swear  to  be  the  true  one  ?" 
said  the  Marquis,  fixing  his  glassy  eyes  search- 
ingly  upon  me. 

"Ten  thousand  asseverations,  my  lord,"  I  re- 
sponded, "  could  not  render  my  narrative  more 
truthful  than  it  is." 

The  Marquis  glanced  towards  his  son,  who  was 
devouring  me  with  his  regards — but  these  were 
full  of  anger. 

"  "What  are  we  to  do  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  after 
a  brief  pause.     "Young  man,"    he    added,  hia 
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voice  now  becoming  low  and  tremulous,  "  the 
honour  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  England 
13  in  your  keeping  !" 

"I  am  aware  of  it,  my  lord— and  it  will  be 
kept.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  whispered,"  I  went 
on  to  ask, — "  did  you  ever  hear  the  faintest  rumour 
breathed,  that  I  had  even  so  much  as  hinted  af 
what  took  place  in  this  rooni  a  year  and  a  half 
back  ?" 

"  It  is  true !  you  must  have  kept  your  promise !" 
said  the  Marquis.  "  But  circumstances  have  be- 
come more  grave — and  everything  has  doubtless 
been  already  conjectured  by  you,  even  if  it  be  not 
completely    clear    to   your    comprehension.     Are 

you    specially    attached    to — to Mr,  'Stephen 

Eowland  ?" — and  it  appeared  to  cost  the  Marquis 
a  strong  effort  to  give  utterance  to  a  name  which 
was  evidently  hated  by  him. 

"  I  am  specially  attached  to  that  i^tltletnan," 
;    was  my  response. 

"And  aftor  the  marriage,"  continued  the  ifar- 
quis, "  jou  are  doubtless  to  aecbmpafly  him  whither- 
eOeVer  he  and  my  daughter  maygo  toljrtffe^rheir 
honeymoon  ?" 

"  Such  is  the  arri!tngenieiit,'iiJy 'lord." 
"  But  it  cannot  be  !"  he  ejaculated,  in  ^  parox- 
ysm of  strong  agitation.     "  ify  daughter '"wiU  re- 
cognise ybii^— she  will  remember  that  she'ri4et  you 
here— and  she  wiU  be  over wh^hned  with  dhdme." 

"What  tnatter  Gertrude's  feeliti'gs?"  cried 
Eugeiie  bitterly.  "  Shaihe  indeed! — '■Abe  has 
none." 

"Silence !"  interrupted  the  'Marqui?:  "this  is 
an  affair  which  a  father,  and 'nbt  a  brtither,  can 
best  manage.  Joseph  Wilinot,^!  have  still  sufficient 
regard  for  my  daughter — if'not  in  one  sense,  at 
least  in  another — to  induce'itoe  to  express  the  wish 
that  she  may  not  continuously  have  to  blush  before 
the  world  whenever  she  encotthters  yoiir  look.  It 
is  impossible  therefore  that   you   can   remain  in 

attendance  upon  Mr.  Stephen  Rbwland " 

"And  yet,  father,"  interrupted  EugeA'e  vehe- 
mently, "  it  is  not  for  you  to  HumiKate  yoUrself  so 
far  as  to  confer  privately  with  Stephen 'Kowtend ! 
— it  is  not  for  you  to  explain  to  him  how  this 
young  man  came  to  learn  the  fatal  secret  of  my 
sister's  dishonour ! — it  is  not  for  you  to  express 
the  desire  that  he,"  alluding  to  myself,  "  should 
no  longer  remain  attached  to  the  person  of  Ger- 
trude's intended  husband !" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  the  Marquis :  and 
he  raised  his  hand  in  a  sort  of  agonized  embarrass- 
ment to  his  pale,  wrinkled,  care-worn  forehead. 

"  Let  this  young  man  depart  hence  suddenly 
and  secretly,"  suggested  Eugene:    "give  him   a 

sum  of  money — or  do  something  for  him " 

"  I  require  no  money,  Lord  Lester,"  I  indig- 
nantly interrupted  the  Marquis's  son:  "and  as 
for  decamping  stealthily  from  my  present  service, 
I  will  not  do  it.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  incur 
the  imputation  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  where 
I  owe  every  obligation  of  thankfulness !  But  at 
the  same  time  I  do  recognise  all  the  inconvenience 
of  my  remaining  attached  to  Mr.  Stephen  Row- 
land's person.  I  can  full  well  imderstand,"  I 
added  somewhat  bitterly,  "  that  you  do  not  wish 
him  to  learn  the  incidents  which  occurred  in  this 
room  the  year  before  last,  and  how  you  sought  at 
the  pistol's  muzzle  to  compel  one  whom  you  took 
to  be  Stephen  Eowland  himself,  to  espouse  Lady 


Lester.  Doubtless  had  you  at  the  time  succeeded 
in  encountering  Mr.  Stephen  Rowland,  instead  of 
me,  he  would  have  joyously  led  Lady  Lester  to  the 
altar.  I  know  that  you  would  both  look  little 
enough  in  his  eyes  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the 
scene  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  know  also  that 
if  Lady  Lester,  when  she  becomes  his  wife,  were 
to  behold  and  recognise  me,  she  jrould  naturally 
exhibit  a  degree  of  emotion  which  would  induce 

him  to  ask  for  explanations " 

"  Gertrude  has  sworn,"  cried  Eugene,  vehe- 
mently, "never  to  teveal  what  took  place  here 
that  nigui  I" 

"  Let  the  young  man  speak,"  said  the  Marquis. 
"He  acknov^led^s — and  with  some  degree  of 
generosity  totJ=— that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 

him  to  be  rect%iHsed •" 

"Yes,"  I  iritSftfupted  the  nobleman:  "and  I 
have  too  mu6h  esteem  for  Mr.  Stephen  Rowland 
to  suffer  his  feelings  to  be  wounded  by  the  know- 
ledge that  past  circiimstinees  in  respect  to  his 
intended  bride,  tire  ktidWfa  'tt)  'the.  Nor  would  I 
have  that  yoUng  bride  and  bridegroom  blush  in 
each  other's  presence  \?hen  I  stood  before  them 
and  when  they'would  'h&ve  to  say  to  theiBselves, 
'  He  is  ttetjusliiitfed 'with' Our  secret !' " 

"  Theti  what  do  you  propose  ?"  inquired  tTie 
MarqUfaj'Vith'ti'eJVous 'haste:  "what  do  you  sug- 
gest?  vfliftit  ^ill  ybU'db-"?  I  have  a  recollection  of 
your  hf^-minded  tthd  independent  conduct  on  the 
former  biwasion,  when  "';^u  refused  the  nibney  I 
offered ;  "and  I  have  lib  'reason  to  fear  that  you 
will  now  behave  in  acbkiti^Sy  spirit." 

"No,  mjlbrd,"!  :arit:^^i*tted :  "for  many~reasons 
I  am  incapable  6f  a'ctihg  'Uhgenerously^^^^ — But 
time  presses,  ■alifl  a  decisibh  must  be  arrived  at. 
Permit  me  to"M%gest  a  pfcih-;  and  tho<%h  to  a 
certain  degi^e  it -involves  a"f#iture  which 'may  be 
painful  to  ybu'bbth,  I  see  lio  other  wiy  of  ex- 
tricating oufselves  from  the  etiibarrassments  which 
'  enmesh  us  All." 

"But  yotlr-^lAn,  Joseph  Wilmot?"  iftted  the 
Marquis  of  ^iifilam  anxiously. 

"  Old  Mr.  SfAvland  is  a  kind,  warm'Kearted 
man,"  I  wekit  bii  to  say ;  "HM  if  he  'Bte  -fflade 
acquainted  with  all  -these  feets,  he  will' bWr  him- 
self considerately^— '•Ite  will  do  his  best — ~' 

"  What !  make  him  a  confidant  ?"  cried  Eugene 
vehemently.  "  It  wiU  be  as  bad  as  letting  Stephen 
Eowland  himself  know  everything." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  I  said,  speaking  coldly  to  the 
younger  nobleman,  "  adopt  your  own  course,  for 
I  have  nothing  better  to  suggest :" — and  I  was 
moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop,  Joseph — for  heaven's  sake  stop !"  cried 
the  Marquis.  "  And  you,  Eugene,  remain  silent, 
I  command  you !  We  can  but  hear  what  Joseph 
has  to  suggest." 

"Once  more  then,  my  lord,"  I  responded,  "I 
wiU  endeavour  to  make  myself  imderstood :  but  if 
I  be  again  interrupted  in  a  scornful  manner  that 
would  seem  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  am 
some  open  and  avowed  enemy,  I  will  withdraw 
from  the  business,  leaving  it  to  take  its  own 
course." 

"  Proceed,  Joseph,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  I  propose,  my  lord,"  I  accordingly  resumed, 

•'  that  I  should  make  a  confidant  of  the  elder  Mr. 

Rowland — that  I  should  tell  him  everything ;  and 

he  will  then  devise  a  befitting  excuse  in  order  to 
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prevent  Die  from  accompanjisg  his  nephew  and 
the  bride.  Then,  inasmuch  as  that  nephew  and 
his  bride  will  of  course  in  due  time  visit,  or  be 
visited  by,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eowland,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  altogether  withdraw  from  Mr.  Eow- 
land's  service.  Such  is  the  plan  which  I  am- pie- 
pared  to  carry  out,  if  your  lordship  gives  mc  per- 
mission to  enter  into  full  explanations  with  Mr. 
Bowland.  By  those  means  all  will  be  accom- 
plished. I  will  take  care  to  keep  my  own  room 
as  much  as  possible  to-morrow  morning,  imtil 
after  Lady  Lester  shall,  as  a  bride,  have  taken  her 
departure — so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  an 
encounter,  nor  of  a  disagreeable  recognition  on 
her  ladyship's  part." 

"  I  see  no  other  course  to  be  adopted,"  said  the 
Marquis,  "  inasmuch  as  you  have  an  insuperable 
objection  to  withdraw  suddenly  from  the  Eow- 
lands'  service  without  explanations  of  some  sort." 
"  I  would  not  think  of  doing  it,  my  lord,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Then  it  must  be  as  you  have  suggested,"  re- 
plied the  Marquis  of  Chilham:  and  he  glanced 
towards  his  son,  as  if  to  ascertain  what  Eugene 
now  thought  of  the  project. 

'•'  I  will  leave  you,  father,  to  settle  this  matter 
■with  Joseph  Wilmot  in  your  own  way :" — and 
with  these  words  Lord  Lester  abruptly  quitted 
the  room. 

"  I  agree  to  your  proposition,"  said  the  Marquis 
of  Chilham,  who  appeared  to  be  relieved  from  the 
constraint  of  his  son's  presence,  rather  than  to  be 
displeased  at  his  withdrawal.  "When  will  you 
speak  to  Mr.  Eowland  ?" 

"  The  very  first  thing  in  the  morning,  mj  lord. 
But  remember,  I  shall  tell  him  everything — that 
adventure  of  the  year  before  last,  when  I  was 

brought  hither " 

"Yes,  yes — I  comprehend  !"  said  the  nobleman: 
"  I  see  the  necessity  for  the  fullest  explanations. 
But  are  you  certain  that  he  will  put  the  seal  of 
secrecy  upon  his  lips — that  he  will  not  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  intelligence  of  an  outrage  which 
though  it  fell  upon  you  at  the  time,  was  intended 

for  his  nephew -" 

"  Mr.  Eowland  is  a  man  of  justice  and  of  honour, 
my  lord,"  I  answered, — "  of  humanity  and  of  gene- 
rosity likewise ;  and  I  will  stake  my  existence  upon 
his  forbearance  as  well  as  upon  his  good  offices  in 
the  matter  which  we  have  in  hand.  Yet  perhaps 
he  may  insist  upon  knowing  everything;  and 
there  are  certain  details  with  which  I  myself  am 
unacquainted.  Is  he  to  seek  them  from  your 
lordship's  lips  ?" 

"  Xo,  Joseph,"  returned  the  Marquis :  "  I 
thought  by  your  language  that  you  took  the 
whole  business  entirely  upon  yourself." 

"  I  will,  my  lord,  if  it  be  your  pleasure.  And 
therefore,  perhaps,  as  I  am  already  acquainted 
with  so  much,  you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  filling 
up  wjiptsoever  gaps  there  may  be  in  the  some- 
what painful  history  of  the  past." 

"  What  is  it  that  you.  seek  to  know  ?"  inquired 
the  Marquis. 

"  Your  lordship  does  not  require  to  be  reminded 
that  in  the  month  of  August,  1838,  I  was  seized 
upon  by  your  son  and  brought  hither.      At  the 

pistol's  mu2zle  was  it  demanded  of  me " 

"  You  were  taken  for  Stephen  Eowland,"  said 
the  Marqms,  evidently  referring  with  infinite  re- 


pugnance to  the  painful  topic.  "A  letter  stealthily 
conveyed  from  him,  and  intended  for  my  daugh- 
ter, fell  into  her  mother's  hands.  Then  the 
wretched  Gertrude  confessed  everything !  —  she 
confessed  her  love  for  Stephen  Eowland,  and  that 
in  this  lore  her  honour  had  succumbed  to  the 
strength  of  their  mutual  passion.  Fearful  of  the 
consequences,  and  having  at  the  time  but  a  poor 
idea  of  Stephen  Eowland's  character — though  we 
knew  him  not  by  sight, — myself  and  my  son  re- 
solved to  enforce,  if  force  should  prove  necessary, 
an    instantaneous    marriage    with  the    degraded 

Gertrude " 

"  And  afterwards,  my  lord,"  I  said,  "  how  was  it 
that  you  adopted  not  other  measures  to  carry  out 
a  project  which  was  temporarily  frustrated  by  the 
error  committed  in  respect  to  myself?" 

"  It  appears,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "  from  what 
Gertrude  has  recently  informed  us,  that  on  that 
night  when  she  had  an  appointment  at  a  particu- 
lar spot  with  Stephen  Eowland,  he  repaired  to 
that  spot ;  and  on  observing  two  individuals  who 
seemed  to  be  watching  there,  he  naturally  con- 
cluded that  everything  was  discovered — and  he 
therefore  fled.  Those  two  individuals  must  have 
been  Eugene  and  yourself.  The  result  of  that 
memorable  evening's  error  was  a  severe  illness  on 
my  daughter's  part ;  and  for  some  weeks  she 
raved  in  the  fever  of  delirium.  There  was  conse- 
quently no  opportunity  for  Eugene  and  myself 
to  carry  out  our  views ;  and  as  time  passed,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  dreaded  consequences  of 
Gertrude's  frailty  had  not  really  ensued,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  evidence  to  betray  her  shame 
to  the  world, — we  resolved  that  Stephen  Eowland 
should  be  thought  of  no  more." 

"  Then  his  father  died,"  I  interjected;  "and " 

"  Yes :  he  died,  as  we  learnt,  in  perfectly  insol- 
vent circumstances " 

"And  subsequently  the  intelligence  reached  your 
lordship  that  Mr.  Stephen  had  been  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  and  would  yet  become  a  rich  man." 

"  True,"  responded  the  Marquis ;  "  and  perceiv- 
ing that  Gertrude,  though  recovered  from  her 
illness,  was  pining  away, — trembling  likewise  as 
we  were,  lest  secret  meetings  should  again  be 
plotted,  and  love  again  get  the  better  of  pru- 
dence  " 

"Your  lordship  need  say  no  more,"  I  inter- 
rupted him.  "  I  now  fully  comprehend  how  it 
was  that  eventually,  but  still  with  a  certain  degree 
of  reluctance,  your  lordship  consented  to  this  mar- 
riage. It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  comments :  but 
still  I  cannot  withhold  an  observation,  to  the 
effect  that  if  your  lordship  had  exhibited  less 
pride  and  more  love  with  regard  to  your  daughter, 
the  incidents  you  deplore  might  never  have  taken 
place.  No :  for  when  first  she  conceived  an 
affection    towards   Stephen   Eowland,    she   might 

have  avowed  it  in  confidence  to  her  parents " 

"Enough,  young  man!"  interrupted  the  Mar- 
quis, with  a  sudden  air  of  dignified  sternness. 
"  You  must  not  avail  yourself  of  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  you  are  placed,  for  the  purpose 
of  lecturing  me." 

"No,  my  lord,"  I  answered  coldly:  "I  can 
safely  leave  your  lordship  to  your  own  reflections 
upon  the  subject." 

I  then  bowed  respectfully,  and  quitted  the 
room.    Eetiring  to   my  own  chamber — which  I 
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had  now  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  finding — I 
hastened  to  seek  the  rest  of  which  I  stood  in  need. 
But  it  was  a  long  time  ere  slumber  visited  my 
eyes.  I  oould  not  help  reviewing  again  and  again 
all  the  strange  incidents  which  had  occurred,  and 
which  accident  had  brought  to  my  knowledge. 
But  at  length  I  sank  into  repose ;  and  awakened 
at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  task  which 
I  had  in  hand.  The  services  I  had  to  render 
Mr.  Stephen  in  respect  to  his  own  toilet,  were 
light  and  speedily  concluded.  I  then  sought 
Helen  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  requested  her  to 
find  an  immediate  opportunity  of  whispering  to 
Mr.  £owland,  senior,  that  I  craved  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  him.  She  naturally 
looked  surprised:  but  I  had  some  pretext  in 
readiness,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the 
reader,  but  which  completely  satisfied  the  lady's- 
maid.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  returned  to 
inform  me  that  Mr.  Eowland  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive me  in  a  sitting-room  adjoiaing  the  bed- 
chamber which  had  been  allotted  to  himself  and 
his  wife.  Thither  I  hastily  proceeded ;  and  as  it 
was  in  the  same  corridor  whence  opened  the 
chambers  where  Mr.  Stephen  and  myself  had  slept, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  ascend  the  stairs,  on 
which  I  might  have  risked  an  encounter  with  Lady 
Lester. 

Mr.  Eowland  had  himself  been  somewhat  as- 
tonished  at  the  message  so  cautiously  delivered  to 
him  by  Helen,  and  which  she  had  taken  care 
neither  his  wife  nor  nephew  should  overhear,  nor 
even  observe  its  delivery  at  all.  With  some  few 
prefatory  remarks — so  that  the  intelligence  might 
not  seize  too  suddenly  on  the  old  gentleman — I 
narrated  all  those  incidents  which  are  now  so 
well  known  to  the  reader.  He  listened  with  con- 
tinued  surprise, — but  a  surprise  which  became 
blended  with  various  other  feelings.  He  sor- 
rowed at  the  thought  that  Lady  Lester's  honour 
should  have  been  sacrificed,  ere  marriage,  to  his 
nephew's  passion ;  and  he  could  not  repress  a  look 
of  indignation  at  the  additional  proofs  which  were 
now  afforded  of  how  completely  the  consent  of  the 
Marquis  had  been  yielded  &om  motives  of  expe- 
diency, and  in  antagonism  with  his  pride,  to  an 
alliance  which  he  regarded  as  being  tinctured  with 
plebeian  degradation.  He  however  fully  appre- 
ciated my  motives  in  pursuing  the  course  which  I 
had  adopted,  and  with  which  he  expressed  his 
concurrence. 

"  The  secret  you  have  revealed  to  me,  Joseph," 
he  said,  "  shall  never  pass  my  lips.  Not  even  my 
own  wife  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  it— much 
less  shall  my  nephew  learn  that  the  past  is  known 
to  me ;  and  never  shall  a  look  of  mine  cause  his 
bride  to  blush  with  the  fear  that  her  secret  is  in 
my  keeping.  No— nothing  shall  transpire  to 
throw  a  cloud  upon  the  happiness  which  Grod 
grant  they  may  enjoy !  I  will  undertake  to  in- 
duce my  nephew  to  renounce  the  idea  of  retaining 
you  specially  devoted  to  his  own  service :  I  will 
represent  that  I  have  thought  better  of  it,  and 
that  I  cannot  spare  you.  You  will  therefore  re- 
turn with  me  to  Manchester ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  you  shall  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
For  that  change  I  will  likewise  use  some  pretext 
that  may  avert  suspicion  of  any  secret  intelligence 
between  us,  and  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
creditable  and  honourable  to  yourself.    Keep  your 


own  chamber,  Joseph,  until  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom have  taken  their  departure :  we  shall  then 
likewise  depart — and  rest  assured  that  I  shall  not 
be  unmindful  of  your  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion." 

The  arrangements  were  carried  out  precisely  as 
they  were  thus  laid  down:  but  it  is  not  wortii 
while  to  enter  into  nunute  details.  It  will  there- 
fore be  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  learn  that  the 
marriage-cermony  took  place — that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  departed  almost  immediately  after- 
wards— and  that  I  accompanied  my  master  and  mis- 
tress, together  with  Helen,  back  to  Manchester. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  incidents  just  re- 
lated, Mr.  Rowland  one  day  sent  for  me  into  the 
parlour,  and  addressed  me  in  the  following 
terms  :— 

"  I  am  grieved  to  part  with  you,  my  good  youth : 
but  for  the  motives  which  you  yourself  so  gener- 
ously and  considerately  advanced,  a  separation  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary.  Mis.  Bowland  and 
myself  are  shortly  to  pay  our  nephew  and  niece  a 
visit ;  and  they  are  to  return  with  us  to  pass  a  few 
weeks  at  Manchester.  Therefore  it  would  be  inevi- 
table that  Crertrude  would  recognise  you        " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Eowland,"  I  said,  "  seek  no  justifi- 
cation on  your  own  account,  for  that  course  which 
I  myself  proposed,  and  which  I  am  ready  to  fol- 
low out.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  you 
saved  me  from  starvation ! — until  the  end  of  my 
life  shall  I  experience  a  grateful  sense  of  all  I  owe 
you !"  , 

"  And  I,  my  dear  youth,  shall  always  be  happy 
to  hear  of  your  welfare.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
separate  without  there  having  been  some  previous 
forethought  with  Mrs.  Eowland  and  myself  as  to 
the  disposal  of  you.  I  must  inform  you,  Joseph, 
that  Mrs.  Eowland  has  some  distant  relations,  of 
the  name  of  Shackleford,  residing  in  Berkshire. 
But  little  intercourse  has  for  many  years  taken 
place  between  us  and  the  Shacklefords,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  it  suits  their  purpose  to  lead  a 
secluded  life.  There  is  however  no  want  of  friend- 
ship: for  indeed  we  occasionally  correspond— and 
it  so  happens  that  in  a  letter  the  other  day  re- 
ceived from  Heather  Place — the  Shacklefords'  resi- 
dence—Mrs. Shackleford  incidentally  mentioned  to 
Mrs.  Eowland  that  they  were  in  want  of  a  domes- 
tic ;  and  as  their  dwelling  is  in  a  secluded  out-of- 
the-way  district,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their 
requirement  is  more  than  usually  great.  This 
situation  is  open  to  you,  Joseph,  if  you  like  to 
accept  it.  I  can  tell  you  little  more  than  that  you 
will  have  good  wages  and  be  well  treated :  but  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  for  a  dull  monotonous 
kind  of  existence—" 

"  My  only  object,  sir,'*  I  answered,  "  is  to  ob- 
tain  a  comfortable  situation ;  and  as  for  its  seclu- 
sion, I  should  perhaps  rather  like  it  than  other- 
wise :"— for  I  thought  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Lan- 
over.  9 

"  If  you  agree  to  enter  into  Mr.  Shackleford's 
service,"  continued  Mr.  Eowland,  "  I  will  write  off 
by  this  day's  post  to  tell  him  that  he  may  expect 
you ;  and  you  can  leave  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
The  proper  route  for  you  to  pursue  is  hence  to 
Birmingham,  and  thence  by  Oxford  and  Beading 
as  far  as  Bagshot.  At  Bagshot  you  must  alight 
and  inquire  your  way  to  Heather  Place,  which  is 
some  five  or  six  nules  distant  from  that  town." 
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I  assented  to  the  proposal  so  kindly  and  consi- 
derately made  for  providing  me  with  another 
situation;  and  commenced  my  preparatives  for 
departure.  My  knowledge  of  English  topography 
was  quite  sufficient  to  make  me  aware  that  my  new 
destination  could  not  be  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  London ;  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  hesitated  to  settle  myself  in  such  close  vicin- 
age of  the  metropolis,  were  it  not  for  the  intelli- 
gence that  Heather  Place  was  in  so  lonely  a  situa- 
tion. I  tarried  the  whole  of  the  following  day  at 
Manchester ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  ensuing 
one  was  ready  for  departxire.  Mr.  Eowland,  on 
paying  the  wages  that  were  due  to  me,  presented 
me  with  twenty  poimds  in  addition ;  and  both  him- 
self and  his  wife  bade  me  farewell  in  the  kindest 


CHAPTER  LIL 

THE    WHITE    COTTAGE. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day, — for  I  had  slept  at  Birmingham,  and 
tarried  there  a  few  hours  to  see  the  great  manufac- 
turing town,— that  I  alighted  from  a  stage-coach 
at  a  tavern  in  Bagshot.  On  inquiring  of  the 
waiter  relative  to  Heather  Place,  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  exactly  five  miles  distant — that  no  high 
road  passed  near — and  that  it  was  therefore  only 
to  be  reached  by  a  private  conveyance,  unless  I 
waited  until  the  morrow,  when  at  mid -day  a  car- 
rier's van  wo»ild  leave  Bagshot,  and,  passing  by 
Heather  Place,  would  set  me  down  there.  I  had 
been  rather  anxious  to  reach  my  destination  that 
evening,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rowland's  letter 
to  inform  Mr.  Shackleford  that  he  might  expect 
me  :  but  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to 
the  expense  nor  adopt  the  ceremony  of  hiring  a 
chaise  to  proceed  thither.  While  I  was  yet  con- 
versing with  the  waiter  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tavern,  and  hesitating  what  course  I  should  pur- 
sue, a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  who  was  smoking 
a  cigar  as  he  leant  against  the  door-post,  and  who 
had  overheard  our  discourse,  joined  in  it. 

"  I  myseK  am  going  in  that  direction  presently," 
he  said :  "  I  have  my  own  vehicle,  and  shall  not  only 
be  glad  to  oblige  you  with  a  lift,  but  shall  welcome 
your  companionship." 

"Tou  are  going  to-night,  Mr.  Henley  f"  said 
the  waiter. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  "  I  must  be  at 
High  Wycombe  to-morrow  morning  by  ten  o'clock ; 
and  I  mean  to  get  as  far  as  Windsor  to-night. 
I  have  ordered  my  chaise  for  nine  o'clock; 
and  it  will  not  take  me  a  mile  out  of  my  road  to 
put  you,  sir,  down  at  Heather  Place.  So  if  you 
mean  to  accompany  me,  you  will  have  just  time  to 
get  some  refreshments." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Henley,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  "  that  you  Bare  not  got  much 
money  about  you  f " 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  the  individual  thus  addressed, 
as  he  emitted  a  long  puff  of  smoke  from  between 
his  lips.  "  You  don't  think  I  believe  all  the  old 
women's  stories  that  are  told  about  highwaymen  on 
Bagshot  Heath  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  days 
for  your  Dick  Turpins  have  gone  by." 


"WeU,  sir,  all  I  know,"  rejoined  the  waiter, 
"  is  that  a  commercial  gentleman  in  the  same  line 
of  business  as  yourself,  was  robbed  three  weeks 
back " 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Henley,  with  a  laugh : 
"  if  there  has  been  a  bagman  in  my  line  here  as 
lately  as  three  weeks,  that  accounts  for  the  few 
orders  I  managed  to  get  to-day  in  your  precious 
little  town  of  Bagshot.  As  for  all  the  money  I 
collected,  you  might  put  it  in  coppers  into  a 
tumbler  and  cover  it  over  with  a  cheese-plate. 
But  joking  apart,  I  have  not  got  much  money 
about  me ;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  be  scared  by 
the  flying  rumours  that  have  reached  my  ears. 
Besides,  I  always  carry  a  couple  of  pistols  with 
me ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  I  met 
my  death,  I  should  not  be  the  only  person  left 
dead  in  the  road  after  the  scuffle.  But  what  were 
you  going  to  say  about  a  bagman  who  was  robbed 
three  weeks  ago  ?" 

"  You  know  Mr.  Wilkins,  sir  ?"  resumed  the 
waiter.  "  I  recollect  you  were  here  at  the  same 
time  with  himself,  just  about  this  season  last 
year." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  short,  stout,  podgy  little 
fellow,  who  drank  two  bottles  of  wine  and  wound 
it  all  up  with  brandy.and-water  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — that  was  Mr.  Wilkins." 

"Oh,  well,"  observed  Mr.  Henley,  with  a  signi- 
ficant smile,  "  if  drinking  his  couple  of  bottles  a- 
day  is  his  habit,  I  don't  wonder  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  be  robbed  :  but  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  the  house  he  travels  for  would  let  him 
travel  for  them  much  longer." 

"  Mr.  Wilkins,  sir,  is  a  very  honourable  man,  I 
believe,"  answered  the  waiter.  "It  was  only  a 
matter  of  twenty  odd  pounds  he  was  robbed  of,  and 
I  heard  him  say  that  he  should  not  mention  the 
matter  to  his  eujployers,  as  it  was  so  small  a 
sum." 

"  Well — and  what  account  did  he  give  of  it  ?" 
inquired  Henley. 

"  That  he  was  attacked  by  a  man  with  a  black 
mask  on  his  face " 

"Oh!  I  suppose  he  had  been  recently  seeing  a 
melodrama  at  the  Surrey  or  Victoria  Theatre," 
interrupted  Henley ;  "  and  so,  when  he  had  got 
his  two  bottles  in  his  head,  he  had  all  the  horrors 
of  black  masks  likewise.  Stuff  and  nonsense ! 
Why,  I  have  heard  these  reports  about  a  highway- 
man for  the  last  two  years ;  and  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  the  fellow  would  stick  to  the  same 
neighbourhood  so  long  and  pursue  his  depreda- 
tions, without  being  caught  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
He  would  have  had  a  bullet  through  his  head  long 
before  this.  Well,  sir,"  added  Mr.  Henley,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,"  I  answered, 
"  for  your  kind  proposal :  but  as  it  would  be  tak- 
ing you  out  of  your  way,  I  could  not  think  of 
putting  you  to  such  an  inconvenience." 

"  No  inconvenience !"  exclaimed  the  commercial 
traveller :  and  then  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  But 
I  suppose  you  are  frightened  by  what  this  fool 
here" — alluding  to  the  waiter — "  has  been  saying 
about  a  masked  highwayman." 

"  Frightened — no !"  I  responded,  somewhat  in- 
dignantly :  "  but  I  do  not  mind  admitting  this 
much,  that  I  think  it  no  proof  of  true  courage  to 
run  foolish  risks;  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
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something  more  in  what  the  waiter  has  told  us 
than  jou,  Mr.  Healey,  choose  to  acknowledge  or 
are  inclined  to  believe.  At  all  events,  I  »m  not 
so  pressed  to  arrive  at  my  destination  but  that  I 
can  wait  until  thB  morrow." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  the  commercial 
traveller,  in  a  good-humoured  manner :  "  you  would 
have  been  welcome  to  a  seat  in  my  dr^,  if  you 
had  liked  to  accept  it." 

I  thanked  him,  but  still  declined;  and  soon 
afterwards  I  saw  him  take  his  departure  in  his 
four-wheeled  vehicle,  which  was  fitted  up  to  con- 
tain samples  of  the  particular  goods  dealt  in  by 
the  house  for  which  he  travelled.  I  then  entered 
the  coffee-room— had  my  supper — and  went  to  bed 
early. 

I  rose  betimes  in  the  morning — indeed,  as  soon 
as  it  was  daylight ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  weather 
— ^for  it  was  now  the  end  of  March — put  it  into 
my  head  that  I  would  set  out  and  walk  to  my 
destination,  leaving  my  boxes  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  carrier's  van.  I  had  no  inclination  to  jog 
along  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  in  a  van  of  that 
description,  and  not  reach  my  place  till  the  after- 
nooa — whereas  an  hour  and  a  half's  pleasant  and 
easy  walking  would  bring  me  thither  shortly  after 
nine  o'clock.  Besides,  as  this  part  of  the  country 
was  altogether  new  to  me,  I  had  a  natural  curio- 
sity to  form  as  early  an  acquaintance  with  it  as 
possible.  I  was  fond  of  walking  too  ;  and  as  the 
fears  of  highwaymen  very  much  resemble  those 
inspired  by  ghosts,  inasmuch  as  they  vanish  with 
the  daylight, — I  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  myself 
to  the  road  I  had  to  pursue,  however  lonely  it 
might  be.  My  mind  being  thus  made  up,  I  at 
once  ordered  breakfast;  and  having  partaken  of 
it,  settled  my  bill — gave  directions  about  my  lug- 
gage— and  sallied  forth. 

it  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock — and  as  I  have 
already  said,  a  charming  Spring  morning.  There 
was  a  delicious  freshness  in  the  air,  which  ex- 
hilarated the  spirits,  invigorated  the  frame,  and 
gave  elasticity  to  the  step.  I  had  previously  in- 
qviired  my  way, — receiving  such  instructions  that 
if  properly  followed,  could  not  fail  to  guide  me  to 
my  destination.  On  emerging  from  the  town,  I 
was  soon  upon  the  heath,  which  exhaled  a  fragrant 
perfume,  and  the  sameness  of  which  was  varied  by 
groves  of  fir-trees.  From  an  eminence  I  obtained 
a  view  of  a  large  white  building,  about  three  miles 
off,  and  which  the  waiter  had  told  me  to  look  out 
for, — it  being  the  Eoyal  Military  College  of  Sand- 
hurst. Its  situation,  even  when  viewed  from  that 
distance,  was  exceedingly  picturesque,  having  nu- 
merous groves  about  it,  and  in  front  a  large  lake 
with  two  wooded  islands  in  the  middle.  J  con- 
tinued my  way,  which  ran  along  a  beaten  bye-road 
intersecting  the  heath,  and  having  neither  hedges 
nor  fences.  As  the  distance  between  me  and  Bag- 
dbot  increased,  the  scene  grew  more  lonely, — the 
TVTilitAry  College  being  now  hidden  from  my  view, 
aad  only  an  occasional  dwelling  appearing  here 
aad  there  at  long  intervals.  In  this  manner  I 
proceeded  about  three  miles,  when  I  entered  a  road 
which  was  bordered  by  fields,  and  the  hedges  of 
which  were  putting  forth  the  verdure  of  Spring. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  I  was  now  entering  upon 
a  more  thickly  populated  part  of  the  country: 
Wt  a  turning  in  this  bye-road  soon  brought  me 
is  the  close  vicinage  of  the  heath  again, — though 


on  one  side  there  were  still  prospects  of  pasture- 
lands.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  I  per- 
ceived a  small  but  picturesquely  situated  habita- 
tion,— a  white  cottage,  with  the  nascent  verdure 
of  the  clematis  and  the  honeysuckle  giving  rustic 
beauty  to  its  portico.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
well-kept  garden,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  a  small 
shrubbery  of  fir-trees.  As  I  drew  nearer  the  spot, 
it  appeared  to  display  additional  attractions,  of  a 
simple  and  rural  character.  A  couple  of  cows  and 
a  horse  were  grazing  in  an  adjacent  paddock: 
there  was  a  small  conservatory  attached  to  the 
house;  and  through  the  panes  thereof,  I  could 
discern  a  number  of  plants.  Melon  and  cucumber 
beds,  covered  with  glass  frames,  showed  that  the 
garden  was  turned  to  good  account ;  and  the  par- 
terres of  flowers  appeared  to  indicate  the  super- 
vision of  female  taste.  The  blinds  and  curtains 
at  the  windows  of  the  dwelling  bespoke  the  neat- 
ness and  comfort  which  prevailed  within;  and  in 
all  the  window-sills  there  were  rows  of  plants  in 
green  pots.  Altogether  this  little  habitation  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
simplicity,  not  unblended  with  feminine  elegance 
of  taste.  It  stood  quite  alone ;  and  as  my  eyes 
glanced  around,  I  could  not  distinguish  another 
habitation  within  at  least  a  distance  of  a  mile. 
But  still  more  remote  than  this  interval,  and 
farther  on  ahead,  I  beheld  a  large  gloomy -looking 
house,  standing  on  ai  eminence,  and  a  portion  of 
which  was  embower. J  in  a  grove  of  fir-trees.  I 
was  just  wondering  within  myself  whether  the 
neat  little  white  cottage  could  possibly  be  my 
destination,  and  that  it  had  been  dubbed  by  the 
dignified  name  of  Heather  Place, — when  I  sud- 
denly recollected  that  the  waiter  had  told  me  I 
should  have  to  pass  such  a  cottage,  where,  he  had 
incidentally  observed,  dwelt  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Foley.  But  inasmuch  as  my  informant 
at  the  tavern  had  not  been  explicit  in  respect  to 
the  house  itself,  but  had  merely  said,  after  other 
details,  "You  will  next  pass  the  white  house 
where  !Mr.  Foley  lives," — it  did  not  immediately 
strike  me  that  this  sweet  little  picturesque  place 
was  the  one  alluded  to.  However,  now  that  my 
recollections  were  thoroughly  revived,  I  compre- 
hended that  the  gloomy-looking  habitation  I  saw 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  ahead  must  be  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Shacklefords. 

I  had  reached  the  front  of  the  white  cottage, 
and  was  lingering  at  the  low  neatly-kept  paling — 
looking  over  into  the  garden — when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  front  door  opened  somewhat  violently;  and  out 
rushed  a  female  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  anguish 
upon  her  countenance.  She  was  about  eight -and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  remarkably  handsome, 
despite  the  bitter  affliction  which  was  evidently 
convulsing  her.  Her  hair  was  of  raven  darkness ; 
and  floating  as  it  was  in  its  dishevelled  condition, 
it  gave  to  her  appearance  a  certain  look  of  wild- 
ness,  which,  though  but  little  compatible  with  the 
simple  beauty  of  that  charming  spot,  was  by  no 
means  inconsistent  Vith  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  where  tracts  of  heather  and 
dark  green  flr-groves  were  but  cmly  partially  varied 
by  the  few  fields  and  the  hedge-rows  amidst  which 
I  had  just  been  pursuing  my  way.  The  lady  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  was  tall  and  finely  formed. 
She  was  of  full  proportions,  though  not  of  an  exu- 
berance to  mar  the  symmetry  of  her  shape;  for 
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this  was  perfect,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
proportions  that  were  all  upon  a  large  scale.  A 
morning-wrapper,  evidently  thrown  on  with  neg- 
ligence, did  not  altogether  conceal  the  splendour 
and  whiteness  of  her  bust.  Though  her  hair  and 
ejeS  were  dark,  her  complexion  was  pure  and 
transparent ;  and  those  eyes,  notwithstanding  the 
tears  which  dimmed  them,  were  of  a  lustrous 
beauty.  Her  features  were  not  perfectly  regular ; 
but  it  could  only  have  been  a  very  nice  criticism 
that  would  have  cavilled  at  them.  Her  mouth 
might  possibly  have  been  considered  a  trifle  too 
large,  and  the  lips  too  voluptuously  full :  but  they 
certainly  were  not  coarse — and  the  splendid  set 
of  teeth  they  revealed  were  a  satisfactory  indem- 
nification. There  was  something  about  her  which 
at  once  bespoke  the  lady;  and  I  concluded  that 
she  must  be  the  mistress  of  the  cottage.  Indeed, 
as  she  wore  a  wedding-ring,  I  immediately  set  her 
down  to  be  Mrs.  Foley. 

The  interval  between  the  cottage  and  the  fence 
might  be  about  thirty-yards ;  and  she  came  rush- 
ing like  one  frantic  along  the  gravel-walk.  She 
reached  the  gate,  towards  which  I  immediately 
moved,  as  I  saw  that  she  desired  to  speak  to  me ; 
and  I  felt  much  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  so  much 
bitter  sorrow  on  the  part  of  one  so  interesting  and 
so  handsome. 

"  Oh,  sir !"  she  exclaimed,  still  clasping  her 
hands  in  deep  affliction,  "  would  you  render  a 
service  to  one  who  is  almost  distracted?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  I  answered, — "  that  I  will, 
cheerfully  and  readily  !     What  can  I  do  ?" 

"My  husband  is  dying,  I  fear!"  she  cried:  and 
then  suddenly  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Dying,  madam  !"  I  ejaculated.  "  Have  you 
a  surgeon?  or  is  it  for  medical  attendance  that 
you  wish  me  to  hasten  i" 

"Yes — that  is  the  favour  I  beseech  of  you," 
cried  the  lady.  "  There  is  a  little  village  yonder 
— about  two  miles  distant — just  behind  that  hiU — 
and  a  surgeon  lives  there.  Hasten,  sir, — hasten, 
I  implore  you — or  my  beloved  Ferdinand  will  be 
no  more !" 

"  I  go  at  once  !"  was  my  quick  response :  and  I 
was  hastening  away,  when  Mrs.  Foley — for  such 
she  proved  to  be — called  me  back. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  horse,"  she  said,  en- 
deavouring to  conquer  some  portion  of  her  bitter 
grief,  so  that  she  might  think  and  speak  in  a  col- 
lected manner.  "  You  can  reach  the  village  in  a 
few  minutes;  and  you  can  give  the  horse  to  Mr. 
Grames,  the  surgeon — so  that  he  may  lose  no  time 
in  coming  hither.  Bid  him  ride  quick— life  or 
d6ath  depends  upon  his  speed!  This  way— this 
way !" 

She  opened  the  gate — I  entered  the  enclosure 
—and  she  quickly  led  me  towards  a  stable,  in 
which  I  found  a  saddle  and  bridle.  Then  I  had  to 
go  into  the  paddock  and  catch  the  horse  that  was 
grazing  there  :  but  fortunately  the  docile  animal 
—as  handsome  a  creature  too  as  ever  I  beheld  in 
my  life— suffered  himself  to  be  immediately  cap- 
tured. The  bridle  was  hastily  shpped  on ;  and  I 
led  him  round  to  the  front  of  the  stable.  There 
I  saddled  him — in  a  moment  sprang  upon  his 
back— and  v  as  about  to  gallop  away,  whe«  Mrs. 
Foley  again  stopped  me. 

"Might  I  inquire  who  you  are  r"  she  asked; 


"  that  I  may  know  who  it  is  that  is  rendering  me 
this  kind — this  generous  service." 

"  My  name  is  Joseph  Wilmot,"  I  answered  j 
"  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  enter  a  sittiation  which 
I  have  obtained  at  Heather  Place." 

"Then  accept,  Joseph  Wilmot,  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  a  truly  grateful  woman !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Foley  :  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  forth 
her  purse,  she  took  thence  a  sovereign. 

"  'No,  no,  ma'am — not  for  the  world  !"  I  cried, 
— "  not  for  the  world !"— and  the  next  instant  I 
was  galloping  away. 

The  horse  went  like  the  wind:  a  bridle-path, 
diverging  from  the  main  road  in  which  the  white 
cottage  stood,  led  round  the  base  of  the  hill  which 
Mrs.  Foley  had  indicated ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
reached  the  village.  Almost  the  very  first  house 
that  I  saw  was  that  of  Mr.  Grames  the  surgeon. 
It  was  a  modest  one ;  and  the  little  shop  had  the 
usual  apothecary's  bottles  of  coloured  waters  in 
the  window — but  all  in  a  miniature  size  compared 
with  those  which  chemists  in  large  towns  display. 
'I  sprang  from  the  back  of  the  horse ;  and  holding 
the  bridle,  crossed  the  threshold.  Mr.  Grames  was 
an  elderly  man— with  a  mild _ good-natured  look; 
and  at  a  glance  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he 
was  simple-minded  and  of  humble  taste,  as  the 
surgeon  of  such  an  out-of-the-way  nook  might 
easily  be  imagined  before  he  was  seen.  I  quickly 
delivered  my  message ;  and  though  he  exhibited 
prompt  alacrity  iu  putting  on  his  hat,  taking  his 
case  of  instruments,  as  well  as  his  stick,  to  hurry 
oflF  to  the  white  cottage, — he  appeared  by  no  means 
inclined  to  mount  the  horse.  I  assured  Him  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death — whereat  he  looked  ' 
exceedingly  chagrined,  evidently  balancing  between 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  fears  on  the  other. 

"  Come !"  said  I ;  "  get  up  behind  me— hold 
fast  round  my  waist — and  we  will  be  there  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  would  take  you  a  good  half-hour 
to  walk ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  poor  gentleman 
may  die." 

Mr.  Games  consented.  Again  I  sprang  into 
the  saddle  :  he  hoisted  himself  up  behind  me ;  and 
away  we  sped  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage.  We 
reached  it  without  any  accident:  Mrs.  Foley  at 
once  rushed  forth— and  still  with  an  almost  fren- 
zied affliction  depicted  in  her  looks,  she  besought 
Mr.  Grames  to  hurry  up-stairs  at  once,  for  that 
she  feared  her  husband  was  at  his  last  gasp.  She 
breathed  a  few  hurried  words  of  heartfelt  thanks 
to  me ;  and  I  proceeded  to  put  the  horse  up  in  the 
stable  and  give  him  a  feed  of  corn.  As  there  was 
no  groom  nor  man-servant  about  the  premises,  I 
concluded  that  Mr.  Foley  had  been  accustomed  to 
attend  to  his  own  horse;  and  stripping  off  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  I  groomed  the  animal  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  As  abready  stated,  he  was  4 
beautiful  creature ;  and  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  thus 
attending  to  him.  An  hour  passed ;  and  when  I 
had  resumed  the  apparel  I  had  thrown  off,  I  pro- 
ceeded round  to  the  back  part  of  the  premises  to 
make  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  Mr.  Foley's  con- 
dition, ere  I  pursued  my  way  to  Heather  Place. 
There  was  a  servant-woman  in  the  small  but  neat, 
kitchen — a  buxom,  red-cheeked,  heal  thy- looking 
creature  of  about  four  or  five-and-twenty ;  and  she. 
stared  at  me  in  a  way  that  at  first  struck  me  as. 
peculiar.     But  I    soon   comprehended   what   it 
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meant  :  for  when  I  addressed  her,  a  sudden 
mournfulness  came  over  her  features — she  shook 
her  head — placed  her  hands  significantly  to  her 
ears — and  thus  made  me  comprehend  that  she  was 
deaf  and  dumb.  She  however  beckoned  me  to 
ent^r ;  and  opening  the  larder,  pointed  to  refresh- 
ments,  as  much  as  to  inquire  whether  I  would  take 
any  ?  By  the  friendliness  of  her  manner,  I  pre- 
sumed that  she  had  learnt  &om  her  mistress  (who 
was  doubtless  accustomed  to  converse  with  her  by 
signs)  that  some  one  had  gone  for  the  doctor ;  and 
she  therefore  concluded  that  I  was  the  individual. 
I  declined  the  proffered  hospitality:  for  though 
really  hungry  and  thirsty,  with  my  walk  and  ride 
— as  well  as  with  the  work  I  had  done  in  the 
stable — I  did  not  like  to  sit  down  deliberately  to 
eat  and  drink  in  a  house  which  death  might  be  at 
the  moment  visiting.  Neither  did  I  think  it 
proper  to  tarry  there  any  longer ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly took  my  departure, — sincerely  hoping  that 
Mr.  Foley's  illness,  whatever  it  were,  might  not 
prove  so  serious  as  his  afflicted  wife  evidently 
apprehended. 

As  I  drew  near  Heather  Place,  I  was  more  and 
more  struck  by  its  gloominess.  Myrtle  Lodge — 
the  abode  of  the  Tivertons  in  Devonshire — had 
seemed  of  a  sufficiently  sombre  aspect  :  but 
Heather  Place  was  infinitely  more  so.  It  was 
a  large  bouse,  built  of  dark  red  bricks — with 
heavy  overhanging  gables  and  massive  chimneys, 
reminding  one  of  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  It  stood  about  forty  yards  back 
from  the  road, — the  intervening  space  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  a  grass-plat.  Instead  of  iron  railings 
there  was  a  wall  covered  with  ivy :  and  a  low 
door  admitted  me  within  the  precincts  of  the 
grounds.  I  now  perceived  that  at  least  half  the 
house  was  shut  up, — the  wooden  shutters  being 
closed, — which  of  course  added  to  the  gloom  of  its 
general  aspect.  The  gravel-walk  leading  up  to 
the  front  door,  was  dotted  with  weeds :  the  grass- 
plat  was  ill-kept;  and  the  borders  intended  for 
flowers,  and  which  were  skirted  by  the  walls  of 
the  enclosure,  had  merely  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
and  sickly  plants,  which  appeared  as  if  no  gar- 
dener's hand  ever  touched  them.  There  was  not  a 
human  being  to  be  seen  either  in  the  groimds  or 
at  the  windows,  as  I  approached  the  front  door  j 
and  the  fir-groves,  with  their  sombre  boughs,  en- 
hanced the  gloom  into  an  almost  awe-inspiring 
solemnity.  A  sort  of  chill  crept  over  me :  for 
though  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  a  certain 
degree  of  seclusion  and  loneliness  in  respect  to 
Heather  Place,  I  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen 
that  it  would  prove  so  profoundly  dull,  sombre- 
looking,  and  cheerless  as  it  actually  was.  Neither 
did  I  think  that  Mr.  Eowland  could  have  been 
aware  of  all  this  j  or  he  might  have  hesitated  to 
recommend  me  to  such  a  home. 

However,  youth  is  not  the  period  of  life  when 
one's  spirits  are  kept  down  for  any  length  of  time 
by  impressions  that  appeal  to  the  imagination 
rather  than  by  circumstances  actually  experienced. 
So  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  rang  at  the  front  door, 
that  perhaps  the  comfort  of  the  interior  would 
compensate  for  the  external  gloom.  I  was  kept 
waiting  more  than  a  minute ;  and  then  the  door  was 
slowly  opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  with  a  re- 
served, though  by  no  means  saturnine  or  repulsive 
aspect.     She  was  neatly  dressed;  and  I  judged  her 


to  fill  the  post  of  housemaid.  I  told  her  who  I 
was  :  then  she  surveyed  me  with  a  transient  sur- 
prise, as  if  she  had  at  first  taken  me  for  a  young 
gentleman,  and  little  fancied  me  to  be  the  new 
servant  who  was  expected.  I  however  saw  that  I 
teas  expected;  and  I  was  asked  to  walk  in.  I 
entered  a  spacious,  dark,  and  gloomy-looking  hall : 
so  that  I  began  to  fear  the  inside  of  the  house 
would  prove  as  sombre  as  the  outside.  There  was 
nevertheless  a  savoury  odour  emanating  from  the 
kitchen-department;  and  this  at  least  gave  pro- 
mise of  good  fare.  The  housemaid — for  such  she 
proved  to  be — opened  the  parlour-door;  and 
having  announced  my  arrival,  bade  me  walk  in. 

It  was  a  room  with  massive  old-fashioned  fur- 
niture and  heavy  draperies — all  cheerless  and 
dismal — into  which  I  was  thus  ushered ;  and  there 
I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleford,  seated  at 
luncheon.  The  former  was  a  very  tall  thin  man, 
of  about  sixty — with  hair  completely  white — 
though  his  form  was  upright,  and  not  deficient  in 
vigour  nor  strength,  despite  his  elevated  stature 
and  the  leanness  of  his  person.  He  had  a  long, 
pale,  thoughtful  face ;  and  if  it  were  not  expressive 
of  benevolence,  it  assuredly  raised  no  alarm  in 
my  mind  that  he  would  prove  a  stern  or  severe 
master.  Mrs.  Shackleford,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  very  short  and  exceeding  stout  woman, 
whose  age  merged  upon  fifty.  She  had  great  red 
cheeks  and  a  good-humoured  twinkling  of  the 
eyes,  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  worthy 
rustic  matron.  That  the  Shacklefords  lived  well, 
I  at  once  perceived  by  the  ingredients  of  the 
luncheon ;  and  that  the  lady  especially  could  play 
a  respectable  game  with  her  knife  and  fork,  was 
apparent  from  the  heap  of  cold  fowl  and  ham  that 
I  discerned  upon  her  plate.  The  gentleman  was 
dressed  in  black ;  and  as  he  wore  a  white  cravat, 
without  any  shirt  collars  being  visible,  he  had  the 
air  of  a  clergyman.  His  wife  was  apparelled  in 
sUk,  and  wore  a  somewhat  spruce  cap :  she  had 
plenty  of  jewellery,  too,  about  her — and  a  certain 
little  air  of  coquetry,  showing  that  even  in  this 
solitude  she  was  not  immindful  of  the  business  of 
the  toilet.  Altogether,  the  impression  made  upon 
my  mind  by  the  first  glance  which  I  threw  upon 
my  new  master  and  mistress,  was  by  no  means 
an  impleasant  one. 

Mr.  Shackleford  surveyed  me  in  silence  for  a 
few  Aoments :  but  his  wife  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  Ah !  you  are  Joseph  Wilmot,  of  whom  our  cousins 
at  Manchester  have  written  in  such  favourable 
terms  :"^TTand  she  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  by 
my  aspect.-  .  ^ 

"I  hope  you%ill>4rid  yourself  comfortable  in 
your  new  place,  Joseph,"  said  Mr.  Shackleford, 
speaking  with  a  sort  of  grave  urbanity.  "You 
were  doubtless  informed  that  you  were  to  come  to 
a  secluded  dwelling :  but  whatsoever  sense  of  lone- 
liness you  may  at  first  feel,  will  gradually  wear  off 
when  you  find  that  everything  is  done  to  conduce 
to  your  well-being." 

Mr.  Shackleford  then  proceeded  to  specify  the 
wages  which  I  was  to  have,  and  which  were  liberal 
enough.  He  next  went  on  to  give  me  an  idea  of 
what  my  duties  would  be.  I  should  have  to  an- 
swer the  front  door— wait  at  table— take  charge 
of  the  plate— and  go  in  the  chaise-cart  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  Bagshot  to  purchase  such 
things  as   were  required  for    the  house.    Thus 
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were  my  duties  summed  up;  and  thoy  did  not 
seem  to  be  vei*y  onerous  ones.  Mrs.  Shackleford 
interjectingly  asked  if  I  could  drive  ? — and  when 
I  responded  that  I  thousjbt  I  could,  though  I  had 
never  had  much  opportunity  of  testing  my  skill, 
she  looked  still  more  pleased  than  she  seemed  at 
first.  I  was  told  that  I  should  be  put  in  livery, 
and  that  on  the  following  day  I  must  go  to  Mr. 
Sbackleford's  tailor  at  Bagshot  to  get  measured 
for  my  clothes. 

I  was  now  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  elderly 
housemaid,  who  conducted  me  to  the  kitchen.  I 
found  that  there  were,  besides  myself,  three  do- 
mestics,— the  elderly  housemaid  already  mentioned 
— the  cook,  who  was  of  about  the  same  age — and 
an  old  man,  who  acted  as  groom  and  gardener. 
He  could  not  be  less  than  sixty-five,  and  appeared 
to  be  half  childish ;  so  that  he  seemed  more  fitted 
for  superannuation  than  to  continue  in  service.  I 
could  no   longer   wonder  that   the   flower-garden 


presented  so  meagre  an  appearance;  and  I  sub- 
sequently found  that  the  vegetable-garden  at  th( 
back  of  the  house  was  not  in  a  much  more  pro- 
mising condition.  The  servants  received  me  witb 
a  sufficiently  cordial  welcome, — the  cook  being  a 
jovial  good-humoured  woman,  and  the  old  man  of 
that  half  inane  hilariousness  which  is  often  the 
characteristic  of  the  advent  of  second  childhood 
In  the  course  of  the  day  I  found  that  the  Shackle- 
fords  kept  one  horse  and  a  phaeton,  besides  a  light 
chaise-cart :  I  likewise  learnt  that  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ford  was  very  fond  of  being  driven  about  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  for  her  use 
the  phaeton  was  kept.  The  old  man,  who  had  bees 
for  years  in  the  Shacklefords'  service,  was  accus- 
tomed to  drive  the  phaeton :  but  methought,  from 
the  question  his  mistress  had  put  as  to  whether  I 
knew  how  to  handle  the  reins,  she  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  induct  me  into  that  duty.  I  should 
add,  ero  passing  on  to  other   matters,   that   my 
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three  fellow-servants  had  all  been  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  their  present  situations — that  they 
seemed  perfectly,  contented  and  happy — and  I  of 
course  reasoned  that  these  facts  spoke  well  for  my 
new  master  and  mistress. 

On  the  foUowiug  morning,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  Mr.  Shackleford  du-ected  me  to  take  the 
chaise-cart,  go  across  to  Bagshot,  and  get  measured 
for  my  liveries.  I  was  also  to  make  some  pur- 
chases of  groceries  and  other  articles,  of  which  a 
list  was  given  me.  Old  Jacob,  the  groom,  tm'ned 
out  the  little  equipage  in  better  style  than  I  had 
anticipated ;  and  I  drove  away.  I  was  not  many 
minutes  ere  I  reached  the  white  cottage ;  and  it 
was  with  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense that  I  threw  my  looks  upon  the  windows  to 
see  if  the  blinds  were  drawn  down  as  an  indication 
that  death  was  there.  To  my  unfeigned  joy  it 
was  not  so  ;  and  I  drove  on  to  Bagshot.  My  com- 
missions there  were  soon  executed ;  and  I  could 
judge  by  the  tradesmen's  maimer  that  the  Shackle- 
fords  stood  well  with  them.  On  my  return  I 
thought  it  would  be  but  proper  to  stop  at  the  white 
cottage  and  inquire  after  Mr.  Foley's  health.  I 
did  so  ;  and  just  as  I  had  alighted  from  the  chuisc- 
cart,  Mrs.  Foley  herself  came  forth  from  the 
dwelling.  She  looked  considerably  more  tranquil 
than  when  I  had  seen  her  on  the  previous  day : 
she  was  no  longer  labouring  under  the  same  frenzied 
wildness  of  grief:  but  there  was  a  deep  anxiety 
visible  upon  her  countenance.  I  however  saw  her 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  on  the  former 
occasion:  for  this  comparative  serenity  of  the 
features — though  it  was  only  comparative — con- 
firmed my  impression  that  she  was  of  no  ordinary 
beauty.  Her  hair  was  now  done  up  in  massive 
bands — but  brought  low  down  before  they  were 
taken  up  again  above  the  ears ;  and  that  haii',  of 
raven  darkness  and  glossiness,  formed  a  lustrous 
frame  of  varnished  ebony  for  the  pale  handsome 
countenance.  The  eyes  wore  superbly  bright — 
the  brows,  somewhat  thick,  and  thus  indicative  of 
strong  passions,  were  nevertheless  nobly  arched. 
On  the  previous  day  her  lips  were  whitened  with 
the  excess  of  her  emotions :  now  they  were  of  a 
bright  and  dewy  red.  When  carefully  studied, 
there  was  something  sensuous  far  more  than  sen- 
timental in  the  contours  and  expression  of  that 
fine  countenance :  but  her  manners  were  soft  and 
pleasing,  and  fuU  of  a  gracious  lady-Uke  affa- 
bility. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  gone  away  yester- 
day without  seeing  me  again,"  she  said,  hastening 
forward  to  the  gate.  "I  should  have  renewed  my 
thanks  for  your  generous  kindness.  I  found,  too, 
that  you  had  taken  care  of  poor  Jupiter" — thus 
alluding  to  the  horse :  and  then  she  added  mourn- 
fully, "  If  Mr.  Foley  should  ever  rise  from  his  bed 
again,  he  will  be  deeply  grateful  for  your  goodness 
towards  that  faithful  animal." 

"  And  might  I  ask,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  how  Mr. 
Foley  is  to-day  ?" 

"  He  lives — and  that  is  all  that  I  can  say,"  re- 
sponded the  lady,  in  a  voice  of  deep  sadness,  the 
tears  trickling  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  "  Totally 
deprived  of  consciousness,  he  hovers  on  the  very 
verge  of  death ;  and  yet  the  medical  man  gives  me 
some  hope " 

"  Pardon  me,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  for  venturing  to 
proffer  my  advice :  but  with  all  respect  for  Mr. 


Grames's  good  iatentions,  do  you  think  that  his 
skill  is  sufficient  to  grapple  with  such  a  very 
severe  illness  as  Mr.  Foley  appears  to  be  expe- 
riencing ?" 

"  Ob,  I  was  astonished  at  his  skill !"  cried  the 
lady,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  :  so  that  my  looks 
denoted  amazement  at  an  exclamation  which  gave 
me  to  understand  that  at  the  very  first  visit  the 
village-doctor  had  been  enabled  to  prove  his  effi- 
ciency in  a  case  of  illness  which,  it  natm-aUy  struck 
me,  could  only  lingeringly,  gradually,  and  by 
scarcely  imperceptible  degrees,  afford  such  evi- 
dences of  medical  expertness.  "  I  mean,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Foley,  perceiving  the  surprise  with 
which  I  gazed  upon  her,  "  that  Mr.  Games  at 
once  understood  what  it  was,  and  appeared  to 
grapple  vigorously  with  the  malady :" — but  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  in  Mrs.  Foley's 
looks,  as  if  she  had  said  something,  when  giving 
vent  to  that  enthxisiastic  encomium  in  reference  to 
the  surgeon,  which  had  slipped  out  involuntarily 
and  which  she  could  wish  recalled. 

I  was  about  to  ask  her  what  the  nature  of  the 
malady  was — but  I  was  fearful  of  causing  her  pain ; 
and  she  was  alllicted  enough  already.  I  therefore 
contented  myself  with  expressing  a  sincere  hope 
that  the  next  time  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling,  I 
niight  hear  a  better  account  of  Zklr.  Foley — and 
was  about  to  ascend  into  the  chaise  cart,  when  a 
sudden  thought  struck  me. 

•'■  If  you  have  no  one  as  yet,  ma'am,  to  attend  to 
the  horse,"  I  said,  "  I  will  endeavour,  to  spare  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  purpose." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied :  "  again  do  I  most 
sincerely  thank  you! — but  Mr.  Games  sent  me 
over  a  man  from  the  village  to  attend  to  poor 
Jupiter." 

I  bowed,  and  drove  away.  At  a  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  yards  I  beheld  Mr.  Games  bust- 
ling along  with  his  stick,  and  with  the  perspiration 
pouring  down  his  countenance,  which  was  as  rosy 
and  wrinkled  as  an  apple  in  the  winter-time.  I 
instantaneously  pulled  up  the  horse ;  and  said  to 
him,  "  What  hope  do  you  entertain,  Mr.  Games, 
of  your  patient?" 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  solemn  gravity,  and 
uttered  not  a  word. 

'•'  I  just  stopped  at  the  cottage  to  inquire  how 
Mr.  Foley  is  getting  on ;  and  his  wife  seemed  to 
think  that  you  had  given  her  some  little  hope." 

"  I  merely  said,  young  man,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon, '■'  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  Mr.  Foley's 
recovery :  but  I  did  not  say  a  probability.  It  is 
however  natural  that  a  wife  should  clutch  at  the 
slightest  word  which  bears  the  semblance  of  hope. 
I  wish  that  I  could  more  emphatically  give  such 
hope :  but  I  fear  that  the  poor  lady's  husband  will 
never  speak  again." 

"  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  his  malady,  Mr. 
Games  ?"  I  inquired. 

The  surgeon  contemplated  me  in  a  somewhat 
singular  manner  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  he 
appeared  to  deliberate  within  himself  ere  he  gave 
me  any  answer.  At  length  he  said,  "  It  is  a  very 
severe  case — a  very  severe  case  indeed.  I  cannot 
exactly  make  you  understand  it but  it  is  a  ge- 
neral breaking  up  of  the  constitution— a  something 
that  seizes  on  one  all  of  a  sudden,  and  often  ter- 
minating fatally  with  a  swiftness  as  marvellous  as 
it  is  dreadful." 


Having  thus  spoken,  Mr.  Games  hurried  on  his 
way :  for  he  was  evidently  on  a  visit  to  the  white 
cottage.  I  continued  my  own  course  towards 
Heather  Place,  somewhat  bewildered  by  two  or 
three  little  iucidcnts  which  had  just  occurred,  and 
which  would  persist  in  hovering  in  my  mind,  not- 
withstanding that  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  my- 
self they  were  mere  trivialities  and  could  no  doubt 
be  easily  explained.  But  that  readiness  with  which 
Mrs.  Foley  had  testified  to  the  surgeon's  skill,  as  if 
he  had  given  some  immediate  and  striking  proof 
thereof— the  contusion  in  her  looks  which  followed 
that  ejaculatory  encomium — then  the  strange  man- 
ner in  which  Grames  himself  had  regarded  me 
when  I  inquired  what  Mr.  Foley's  malady  was — 
his  hesitation  ere  he  answered — and  the  sort  of 
evasiveness  with  which  he  first  spoke — together 
with  the  vague  and  general  nature  of  the  explana- 
tion which  he  immediately  afterwards  gave,  and 
which  really  had  the  air  of  being  the  result  of  some 
second  thought, — all  these  things,  when  grouping 
themselves  together,  struck  me  as  somewhat  strange. 
Tet  what  veritable  singularity  could  there  possibly 
be  in  them  ?  Whatever  the  nature  of  an  illness, 
so  dangerous  as  that,  might  be, — there  could  assur- 
edly exist  no  harm  in  describing  it  frankly.  At 
least  methought  so.  However,  amidst  all  my  won- 
derings  and  my  bewildering  reflections,  there  was 
a  sentiment  of  genuine  sympathy  on  behalf  of  that 
wife  in  respect  to  whose  love  for  her  husband  there 
could  be  no  possible  doubt. 


CHAPTER     LIII. 

HEATHEE  PLACE. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  domestics 
in  the  kitchen,  I  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  rumours  which  had  reached  my  ears, 
to  the  effect  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagshot 
was  troubled  with  a  highwayman,  who  wore  a 
black  mask,  and  who  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  had  been  carrying  on  his  depredations  ? 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  the 
cook.  "  Once  or  twice  travellers  have  stopped  at 
Heather  Place,  tearing  madly  at  the  gate-bell, 
and  begging  for  shelter,  as  they  had  been  robbed 
by  a  highwayman  and  were  afraid  to  proceed." 

"  But  when  once  the  mischief  was  done,"  I  ob- 
served, "  it  was  somewhat  too  late  to  ask  fur  an 
asylum  for  the  night." 

"  Ah !  but  it  unsettles  one's  nerves  so,"  ex- 
claimed  the  cook  :  "  and  people  who  get  robbed  on 
the  heath,  get  their  heads  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
fancies,  and  don't  like  to  continue  their  way  in 
the  night-time." 

"And  master  himself,"  observed  old  Jacob, 
"  says  that  one  evening,  as  he  was  coming  home 
late  in  the  phaeton,  a  fellow  on  horseback  dashed 
up  to  him,  and  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  do  him 
a  mischief:  but  some  how  or  another  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  galloped  away  like  the  wind." 

"  And  did  Mr.  Shackleford  say  that  the  horse- 
man  wore  a  black  mask  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  He  thought  so,  but  wasn't  quite  sure,"  re- 
joined old  Jacob.  "  The  night  was  very  dark,  and 
master  only  just  had  time  to  catch  a  single  ghmpse 
of  the  fellow  before  he  was  off  again  like  a  shot. 


It  was  strange ;  because  how  a  highwayman  could 
by  a  single  look  at  a  gentleman  judge  whether  he 
was  worth  robbing  or  not,  beats  my  power  of  com- 
prehension." 

"  Don't  you  recollect,  Jacob,"  observed  the 
housemaid,  "  that  when  master  came  home  and 
told  us  the  story,  he  said  that  the  moment  he 
heard  the  horse  galloping  after  him,  he  took  out 
his  pistol  ?" 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !"  replied  the  old  groom ;  "  and 
therefore  I  suppose  the  robber  saw  it  in  an  instant : 
for  these  highwaymen,  you  know,  have  eyes  like 
cats,  and  can  see  in  the  dark." 

"  And  then  too,"  suggested  the  cook,  "  master, 
being  so  tall,  and  sitting  so  upright  in  the  phae- 
ton— and  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak  too,  which  made 
him  look  stouter  than  he  really  is — the  robber 
might  have  fancied  him  to  be  a  strong,  powerful 
man ;  and  what  with  that  idea,  and  a  glimpse  at 
the  pistol,  it  wasn't  so  very  wonderful  that  he 
should  sheer  ofi"." 

"  Then  it  is  positively  true,"  I  observed,  "  that 
there  is  a  highwayman  somewhere  in  these  parts 
— and  that  it  was  no  old  woman's  talc  I  heard  re- 
peated by  the  waiter  at  the  Bagshot  inn  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  quite  certain!"  cried  the  cook. 
"  There  was  Sir  Ralph  Fitzroy — the  rich  Baronet, 
who  lives  about  four  miles  from  here — he  was 
riding  home  late  one  evening,  and  by  some  acci- 
dent or  another  he  had  no  groom  with  him. 
Well,  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  heath  by  a  man  on  horseback " 

"And  the  man  had  his  mask  on,"  interjected 
the  housemaid. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  !"  continued  the  cook.  "  Well, 
poor  old  Sir  Ralph  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
with  the  fellow :  so  he  was  robbed  of  a  matter  of 
three  hundred  pounds  he  happened  to  have  about 
him — for  he  had  been  to  receive  money.  It 
was  all  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  and  Sir 
Ralph  really  thought  it  was  a  dream." 

"  Aye,  aye — and  so  it  might  have  been  in  Jiis 
case,"  observed  Jacob,  nodding  his  head  as  know- 
ingly as  he  could.  "  Sir  Ralph,  old  as  he  is,  ia 
very  gay  in  some  respects ;  and  he  fools  away  a 
deal  ot  money — as  some  of  the  farmers'  daughters 
round  about  have  good  reason  to  know,  to  their 
own  profit." 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  housemaid,  "that  mali- 
cious people  did  whisper  at  the  time  that  Sir 
Ralph  Fitzroy  had  never  been  robbed  at  all,  and 
that  he  only  invented  it  as  an  excuse  to  account 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  money,  and  to  save 
himself  from  a  blowing-up  on  the  part  of  his 
wife." 

"Well,  if  you  come  to  that,"  said  the  cook, 
"  missus,  you  remember,  laughed  and  joked  master 
about  his  own  adventure,  and  insisted  that  he 
had  either  been  frightened  by  a  shadow — or  else 
that  he  had  concocted  the  story  just  to  pass  him- 
self off  as  a  very  brave  man  whose  appearance 
scared  away  a  robber  all  in  a  moment." 

"  No,  no — I  don't  think  Mr.  Shackleford  would 
invent  any  such  falsehood,"  said  the  housemaid : 
"he  is  too  grave  for  that.  Besides,  ever  since 
the  winter  before  last,  when  the  thing  happened, 
he  has  taken  very  good  care  not  to  be  out  alone 
after  dusk.  And  if  one  person  has  been  stopped 
on  the  heath,  why  not  another  ?  There  was  one 
of   the   Professors   of    the    College,   was    robbed 
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eighteen  mouths  ago  of  fiftj  or  sixty  pounds ;  and 
he  made  a  terrible  resistance,  and  was  knocked 
out  of  his  gig  by  the  butt-end  of  the  highway- 
man's whip.  There  was  no  mistake  about  that : 
he  had  the  marks  on  his  person.  And  then  again 
there  was  old  Squire  Truepenny that's  a  gen- 
tleman," added  the  housemaid,  turning  to  me, 
"  who  lives  about  six  miles  from  here  ;  and  he  was 
driving  home  one  night  in  his  gig,  with  a  footboy 
or  page — when  they  were  stopped,  and  the  Squire 
was  robbed  of  over  a  hundred  pounds.  So  you 
see  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  a  highwayman  in- 
festing these  parts." 

"  By  all  accounts,"  resumed  the  cook,  "  he  must 
be  a  very  gentlemanly  sort  of  a  man :  he  never 
takes  watches  or  jewellery — nothing  but  money ; 
and  if  the  people  he  stops  only  remain  quiet,  he 
never  thinks  of  doing  them  a  mischief — I  mean  in 
the  shape  of  ill-treating  them.  Why,  there  was 
the  case  of  the  two  Miss  Smithsons those,  Jo- 
seph, are  a  couple  of  maiden  ladies,  sisters  of 
course,  who  live  at  Bagshot.  They  were  out  walk- 
ing rather  late  one  summer  evening  —  and  it 
was  in  a  lonely  spot — when  up  gallops  the  high- 
wayman. The  two  poor  old  ladies  were  ready  to 
die  with  fright :  but  he  spoke  so  kind  and  civil, 
though  in  a  strange  queer  voice,  that  they  were 
almost  inclined  to  thank  him  for  robbing  them  in 
such  a  genteel  manner." 

"  After  all  these  anecdotes,"  I  observed,  "  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  masked  highwayman.  And  yet  it  appears 
strange  that  he  should  remain  so  long  in  the  same 
neighbourhood " 

"Ah,  but  who  can  tell,"  interrupted  the  cook, 
"  how  he  may  go  about  to  other  places  ?  Some- 
times we  don't  hear  of  a  robbery  for  several 
months  together ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  high- 
wayman may  have  been  to  the  Land's  End  and 
back." 

"He  nearly  got  caught  once,"    observed  old 

Jacob.     "  Don't  you  recollect 1  forget   how 

long  ago  it  could  have  been — ^my  memory  isn't  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean !"  exclaimed  the  cook. 
"  It  was  a  matter  of  two  years  back,  that  Mr. 
Foley  told  master  and  missus  how  he  had  been 
stopped  by  the  robber,  and  how  they  had  a  despe- 
rate struggle— though  the  highwayman  got  clear 
off  at  last." 

"  And  now  Mr.  Foley,"  I  said,  "  is  lying  almost 
at  the  point  of  death." 

"With  little  chance  of  recovering,"  said  the 
cook,  shaking  her  head  mournfully.  "They  are 
nice  people — very  nice  people.  Master  and  missus 
went  up  to  the  cottage  this  afternoon  to  call  and 
inquire  how  the  poor  gentleman  gets  on }  and  they 
saw  Mrs.  Foley " 

"Who  spoke  in  high  terms  of  your  conduct, 
Joseph,"  interjected  the  housemaid.  "She  said 
more  than  you  told  us  yesterday— how  you  had 
groomed  the  horse,  and  made  the  stable  so  neat 
and  comfortable— and  how  you  refused  to  take  any 
reward.  Ah !  if  Mr.  Foley  should  go,  it  will  break 
his  poor  wife's  heart :  for  I  never  did  see  a  W(pman 
so  attached  to  her  husband  as  she  is !" 
"  What  is  Mr.  Foley  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  A  gentleman  with  a  small  independence,"  an- 
swered the  housemaid — "just  enough  for  him 
and  his  wife  to  live  upon ;  and  as  they  have  no 


chikben,  their  expenses  are  not  very  great.  They 
visit  at  the  Place  when  master  and  missus  give  a 
party;  and  they  are  always  amiable  and  full  of 
life  and  spirits.  It  will  bo  a  shocking  thing  for 
Mrs.  Foley — and  for  the  poor  gentleman  too  !  Ho 
is  not  more  than  five  or  six-and-thirty — and  as 
handsome  as  a  man  as  she  is  beautiful  as  a  woman. 
They  are  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  visit  at  some  of  the  best  houses." 

"  Is  Mr.  Games  a  clever  man  ?"  I  inquired,  re- 
membering the  eulogy  which  Mrs.  Foley  had 
passed  upon  the  village-surgeon. 

"  Some  say  he  is  clever,  and  some  don't 
think  so,"  returned  the  housemaid.  "  We  know 
little  about  him :  for  when  any  one  is  ill  here,  we 
have  Mr.  Willis  from  Bagshot." 

"  But,  thank  God,  no  one  ever  does  seem  to  be 
ill  here  !"  exclaimed  the  cook ;  "  and  the  only  time 
that  Mr.  Willis  has  come  to  Heather  Place  within 
the  last  three  years — I  mean  in  his  professional 
capacity — was  about  six  months  back " 

But  here  I  noticed  that  the  housemaid  suddenly 
darted  a  glance  of  peculiar  meaning  upon  the 
cook, — who  at  once  stopped  short,  looked  confused, 
and  then  turned  abruptly  away,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  inadvertently  let  fall  something  to 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  alluded,  and  who  was 
thus  reminded  of  her  oversight  by  her  fellow- 
servant.  The  incident  struck  me  as  being  strange  : 
but  as  the  parlour-bell  rang  at  the  moment,  and  I 
had  to  answer  it,  my  thoughts  were  speedily 
turned  into  another  channel. 

A  week  passed  without  any  incident  worthy  of 
special  mention — unless  it  be  that  I  learnt  with 
much  pleasure  that  Mr.  Foley  was  getting  some- 
what better.  Three  or  four  times  during  this 
week,  I  was  sent  to  inquire  after  that  gentleman ; 
and  as  I  could  not  possibly  comprehend  the  signs 
of  the  dumb  servant- woman,  Mrs.  Foley  on  each 
occasion  came  down  to  the  door  to  give  me  such 
intelligence  as  she  had  to  impart.  By'the  time 
the  week  had  expired,  she  spoke  confidently  of  her 
husband's  ultimate  recovery;  and  it  was  with  a 
most  imfeigned  sincerity  I  proffered  my  congratu- 
lations. She  treated  me  with  a  degree  of  kindness 
which  testified  her  gratitude  for  the  little  service  I 
had  rendered  her  on  the  first  morning  of  my  arri- 
val in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  the  more  I 
saw  of  her,  the  higher  was  the  opinion  I  formed  of 
the  goodnesc;  of  her  disposition,  the  amiability  of 
her  manners,  and  the  love  she  entertained  for  her 
husband.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  again  met 
Mr.  Games;  and  I  was  happy  in  receiving  from 
his  hps  a  confirmation  of  the  hopeful  report  made 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Foley, — although  the  village-surgeon 
qualified  it  somewhat  by  the  ominous  hint  that  the 
malady  might  yet  take  an  unfavourable  turn,  and 
that  at  all  events  it  would  be  a  long,  long  time  ere 
his  patient  could  be  pronounced  convalescent. 

I  was  accustomed  to  retire  to  bed  at  about  ten 
o'clock:  for  the  Shacklefords  were  regular  and 
early  in  their  habits, — withdrawing  to  their  cham- 
ber at  that  hour  in  the  evening  so  as  to  rise 
betimes  in  the  morning.  One  night — about  tea 
days  after  my  arrival  at  Heather  Place — a  little 
incident  occurred,  which,  trivial  though  it  may 
appear,  nevertheless  requires  mention.  I  had  re- 
tired to  my  chamber  at  the  usual  hour ;  but  ere 
seeking  my  couch,  I  sat  up  to  pen  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Eowland,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  in  pro- 
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curing  me  a  situation  whero  I  was  perfectly 
comfortable  notwithstaadinfj  the  extreme  loneliness 
of  the  dwelling.  When  I  had  finished  I  was 
preparing  for  bed — but  suddenly  recollected  that 
I  had  not  brought  up  my  new  liveries,  which  had 
arrived  that  afternoon ;  and  as  I  should  naturally 
be  expected  to  appear  in  my  undress-suit  iu  the 
morning,  I  descended  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  the 
parcel.  As  I  was  proceeding  very  gently  down 
the  stairs, — for  I  knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shackleford  were  exceedingly  particular  in  respect 
to  the  servants  putting  out  their  lights  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  retiring  to  their  rooms, — 
the  kitchen  clock  struck  eleven.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  so  late — but  felt  all  the  more  assured  that 
the  entire  household  had  withdrawn  to  rest,  and 
that  I  should  not  therefore  encounter  a  soul.  But 
on  reaching  the  kitchen,  I  was  surprised  to  find  not 
only  a  light  shining  there,  but  a  strong  fire  blazing 
in  the  grate.  I  entered — and  to  my  still  greater 
astonishment,  perceived  that  active  culinary  pre- 
parations were  in  progress.  A  couple  of  fowls 
were  roasting  in  front  of  the  fire  :  a  saucepan  was 
boiling  upon  it ;  and  on  a  side-table  there  were 
jam-tarts  and  meat-patties,  which  had  just  been 
made,  in  readiness  for  the  oven.  I  did  not 
immediately  see  the  cook:  but  while  I  was  still 
standing  gazing  in  surprise  upon  all  that  was 
going  on,  she  suddenly  emerged  from  the  pantry, 
carrying  some  dishes  in  her  hand. 

"  Why,  Joseph !"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  seized 
with  sudden  affright :  "  what  brings  you  here  at 
this  hour  ?" 

"  I  had  forgotten  my  clothes,"  was  my  response, 
"  and  came  down  to  fetch  them." 

"A  pretty  time  of  night  to  think  of  your 
clothes !"  said  the  cook,  somewhat  sharply. 
"  Hav'n't  you  been  told  that  the  only  thing 
master  and  missus  are  very  particular  about — and 

not  only  very  particular,  but  even  strict " 

"  I  am  aware,"  I  interrupted  her,  "  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  running  about  the  house 
after  ten  o'clock — and  also  that  my  light  should 
have  been  extinguished  at  least  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  ago.  But  really  I  meant  no  harm — and 
can  have  done  none  now,  inasmuch  as  you  your- 
self are  stUl  up." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  cook,  now  completely 
softened — for  she  was  naturally  a  very  good- 
natured  woman,  "  it  can't  be  helped :  but  another 
time,  you  know,  you  must  keep  the  rules  of  the 
house." 

"  Best  assured  that  I  should  not  wilfully  break 
them :  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleford  will  expect 
to  see  me  in  my  undress-livery  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  therefore  I  really  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  coming  down  to  fetch  it.  You  seem  to 
be  busy  here  to-night.  Is  there  a  party  to- 
morrow ? — for  as  master  and  mistress  retired  to 
their  own  room  an  hour  back,  I  know  that  these 
preparations  are  not  for  their  supper  to-night. 
Besides,  they  had  their  supper  as  usual  at  nine 
o'clock." 

"Now,  don't  ask  me  any  questions,  there's  a 
dear  lad !"  responded  the  cook,  with  a  sort  of 
coaxing  good-humour  :  "  but  go  up  to  bed.  Perhaps 
I  forgot  to  do  in  the  afternoon  what  I  am  doing 

now :  or  perhaps But  however,  you  may  know 

after  a  time " 

Then  she  stopped  suddenly  sliort,  as  if  she  had 


said  a  few  words  more  than  she  had  intended ; 
and  I  recollected  how,  on  the  second  evening  after 
my  arrival,  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  similar 
inadvertence  when  so  abruptly  checked  by  the 
look  of  peculiar  meaning  which  the  more  sedate 
and  reserved  housemaid  had  thrown  upon  her. 
It  therefore  struck  me  that  there  was  some  little 
mystery  which  I  could  not  altogether  understand : 
but  of  what  natxire  it  was — if  indeed  there  were 
any  at  all— I  could  not  form  the  slightest  con- 
jecture. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,"  resumed  the  cook  quickly, 
"  that  you  came  down  stairs  to-night :  or  else,  if 
it  reached  master's  ears,  you  might  get  a  scolding 
— and  that  would  be  a  pity ;  as  I  know  he  thinks 
well  of  you,  and  we  all  like  you.  So  now  good 
night,  Joseph^and  steal  up'Stairs  again  as  softly 
as  you  can." 

With  these  words,  the  cook  hastened  to  put  her 
patties  and  tarts  into  the  oven ;  and  I,  taking  up 
my  parcel  of  clotHes  and  wishing  her  good  night, 
left  the  kitchen.  Ascending  the  stairs,  I  had 
reached  the  second  landing,  when  a  door  abruptly 
opened  and  Mrs.  Shackleford  made  her  appearance 
with  a  light  in  her  hand.  She  instantaneously 
closed  the  door  behind  her— locked  it—and  took 
out  the  key :  then  advancing  straight  up  to  where 
I  had  stopped  short  in  mingled  alarm  and  as- 
tonishment on  beholding  her,  she  said,  as  she  fixed 
upon  me  a  searching  look,  "  What  are  you  doing 
up,  Joseph,  and  about  the  house  at  this  time  of 
night  ?'' 

"  The  truth  is,  ma'am,"  I  frankly  answered,  as 
I  steadily  met  her  scrutinizing  gaze,  "  that  I  sat 
up  to  write  a  letter — it  was  a  long  one — and  when 
I  had  finished,  I  recollected  that  I  had  not  brought 
up  my  clothes.  I  accordingly  went  down  stairs 
to  fetch  them;" — and  I  glanced  towards  the 
parcel  in  corroboration  of  my  statement. 

"  Oh,  cook  is  down  stairs — I  recollect  1"  said 
Mrs.  Shackleford,  in  a  sort  of  easy  careless  manner. 
"  Another  time,  Joseph,  you  must  on  no  account 
leave  your  room  when  once  you  have  retired  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  and  your  master  have  such 
a  dread  of  as  fire ;  and  if  the  house  once  caught, 
recollect  that  in  this  isolated  spot  it  would  be 
bui-nt  to  the  ground  before  any  succour  could 
arrive.  I  am  not  angry  with  you  on  the  present 
occasion :  but  you  will  know  better  in  future." 

She  spoke  kindly  :  I  thanked  her,  and  hastened 
up  to  my  chamber.  But  I  have  said  that  when 
she  first  made  her  appearance  so  abruptly  on  the 
landing,  I  contemplated  her  with  mingled  alarm 
and  astonishment.  The  reader  can  of  course  un- 
derstand that  the  alarm  was  occasioned  by  being 
thus  caught  wandering  about  the  house  at  a  for- 
bidden hour:  but  the  feeling  of  astonishment 
which  I  experienced  has  yet  to  be  explained.  It 
wiU  be  recollected  that  on  my  first  arrival  at 
Heather  Place,  I  observed  that  one  half  the 
house  was  shut  up, — the  wooden  shutters  being 
all  closed  inside  the  casements.  So  they  had  con- 
tinued during  the  short  time  I  bad  been  there, 
with  the  exception  of  three  windows  in  the  back 
of  that  wing  of  the  premises.  I  had  learnt  from 
the  domestics  that  the  part  of  the  house  thus  shut 
up,  had  long  remained  unused, — not  even  except- 
ing the  apartments  to  which  belonged  the  three 
windows  where  the  shutters  were  open.  Now,  the 
door  whence  Mrs.  Shackleford  had  so  abruptly 
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come  forth — at  an  hour  when  I  thought  her  fast 
asleep  in  her  own  chamber — communicated  from 
the  landing  with  some  of  the  shut-up  rooms ;  and 
this  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  that 
door  opened.  It  therefore  naturally  struck  me  at 
the  moment  as  being  strange  that  Mrs.  Shackleford 
should  be  still  up,  and  that  she  should  emerge 
from  a  portion  of  the  building  which  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  was  altogether  out  of  use.  More- 
over, she  had  contemplated  me  with  a  peculiar  air 
of  scrutiny,  as  if  she  attached  more  importance  to 
the  fact  of  my  being  about  the  house  than  so  com- 
paratively trivial  an  incident  appeared  to  warrant. 
The  circumstance,  united  with  the  other  little 
matters  which  had  already  induced  the  belief  that 
there  was  some  mystery  which  I  could  not  fathom, 
tended  to  strengthen  that  idea ;  and  when  I  sought 
my  couch,  I  lay  for  some  time  pondering  on  all 
these  things,  before  sleep  visited  my  eyes. 

On  the  following  morning  I  observed,  on  enter- 
ing the  breakfast-parlour,  that  Mr.  Shackleford  sur- 
veyed mo  for  a  few  moments  with  a  certain  degree 
of  that  same  sort  of  unaccountable  significant  scru- 
tiny with  which  his  wife  had  regarded  me  upon 
the  landing  on  the  previous  night :  but  his  manner 
■was  unchanged  towards  me — it  was  gravely  urbane, 
as  was  its  wont.  There  was  another  circumstance 
too  which  I  noticed  during  the  day  : — and  this 
was,  that  of  aU  the  articles  provided  for  the 
parlour-table,  the  poultry  and  the  pastry  I  had 
seen  in  the  course  of  preparation  the  previous 
night,  were  not  forthcoming,  and  indeed  had 
totally  disappeared.  But  the  housemaid  inciden- 
tally observed,  "  how  kind  it  was  of  her  mistress 
to  think  of  providing  a  few  little  dainties  to  send 
as  a  present  to  poor  Mrs.  Foley,  who,  heaven 
knew !  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  ministrations 
by  her  husband's  couch  to  have  leisure  to  think  of 
herself." 

This  explanation  was  intelligible  enough:  but 
the  mystery  which  had  been  made  by  the  cook  of 
the  object  of  her  culiuary  preparations,  was  not  so 
easily  understood,  unless  it  were  that  the  Shackle- 
fords  liked  to  perform  a  worthy  action  by  stealth 
and  to  keep  it  secret  as  much  as  possible.  But 
then,  wherefore  should  the  cook,  who  was  rather  in- 
clined to  be  leaky  in  respect  to  secrets  than  other- 
wise— prove  so  mysterious  on  this  one  point ; 
while  the  housemaid,  usually  so  guarded,  cautious, 
and  reserved,  had  just  spoken  out  as  if  in  allusion 
to  a  matter  concerning  which  there  need  exist  no 
silence  ?  As  for  the  shut-up  apartments,  and  Mrs. 
Shackleford's  visit  thereto,  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade myself  that  there  was  nothing  strange  con- 
nected therewith — and  that  the  lady  might  easily 
be  understood  to  have  occasion  to  enter  a  store- 
room, or  anything  of  that  sort :  but  still  there  was 
a  vague  idea  floating  in  my  mind,  though  dim  and 
indefinite,  that  there  was  something  of  a  myste- 
rious character  in  respect  to  the  matter  last  al- 
luded to. 

I  went  out  into  the  back  garden ;  and  under  the 
pretext  of  roaming  there  for  my  pleasure,  surveyed 
with  attention  those  three  windows  which  had  not 
the  shutters  closed.  They  were  in  a  row,  and  be- 
longed to  the  second  floor — that  very  floor  on 
which  I  had  encountered  Mrs.  Shackleford  on 
the  previous  night.  Heavy  dingy  curtains  hung 
against  the  windows :  there  were  no  white  blinds 
■ — but  some  articles  of  furniture,  which  seemed  to 


be  chests  of  drawers,  stood  against  each  casement, 
appearing  about  a  couple  of  feet  higher  than  the 
window-sills.  The  panes  themselves  seemed  to 
have  been  so  long  uncleansed  that  the  heavy  drape- 
ries and  those  articles  of  furniture,  could  only  be 
indistinctly  discerned  through  them.  I  was  still 
gazing  up  at  those  windows, — wondering  why  the 
shutters  should  be  left  unclosed,  when  they  were 
secured  in  every  other  casement,  back  and  front, 
in  the  same  portion  of  the  spacious  building, — 
when  Jacob  came  into  the  garden  to  trifle  away 
with  a  rake  and  a  hoe.  I  therefore  averted  my 
eyes  from  that  range  of  three  windows ;  and  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  old  groom,  re- 
entered the  house. 

Now  that  I  had  my  liveries,  I  found  my  presage 
fulfilled,  by  Mrs.  Shackleford  desiring  me  to  drive 
her  out  in  the  phaeton.  I  had  no  objection  to 
this,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  recreation,  and  varied 
the  monotony  of  the  life  I  was  leading.  She  made 
calls  at  some  of  the  principal  houses  within  a 
circuit  of  four  or  five  miles  of  Heather  Place ; 
and  she  frequently  stopped  and  passed  half-an- 
hour  or  so  with  Mrs.  Foley.  Thus  about  a  month 
went  by  from  the  date  of  my  arrival  at  Heather 
Place;  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Foley  was 
gradually  but  surely  recovering.  Even  Mr.  Games 
himself— whom  I  found  to  be  a  man  of  by  no 
means  a  sanguine  disposition — was  at  length 
obUged  to  admit  that  his  patient  was  out  of  all 
danger. 

In  order  that  the  incidents  I  am  about  to  relate 
may  be  thoroughly  understood,  I  must  linger  for 
a  few  moments  to  describe  the  exact  position  of 
Heather  Place  in  respect  to  the  grounds  which 
were  attached  to  it.  I  have  already  said  that  it 
was  a  large  building,  with  a  space  in  front  chiefly 
occupied  by  a  grass  plat,  and  enclosed  with  ivy- 
covered  waDs.  Behind  the  building  was  the 
kitchen-garden.  That  portion  of  the  house  which 
was  shut  up,  extended  to  the  wall  thus  bordering 
one  side  of  the  garden.  Beyond  this  wall  there 
was  a  large  shrubbery — or  rather  plantation  of 
fir-trees — fenced  in  with  high  palisades,  and  occu- 
pying perhaps  half  an  acre  of  ground.  From  the 
side  of  the  shut-up  portion  of  the  house,  a  door 
opened  into  this  plantation :  but  inasmuch  as  the 
doors  of  all  the  passages  communicating  with  the 
shut-up  wing,  were  invariably  kept  fast  locked, 
there  were  no  means  of  obtaining  admission  into 
the  grove,  unless  it  were  by  going  outside  and 
climbing  over  the  palisades.  In  other  words,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  through  the  un- 
tenanted portion  of  the  edifice  to  obtain  access  to 
that  plantation ;  and  as  the  doors  were  kept  locked, 
the  plantation  was  hermetically  sealed  against  the 
inmates  of  the  dwelling.  From  the  back  windows 
of  the  inhabited  portion,  the  grove  could  be  par- 
tially looked  into  over  the  garden-wall ;  and  from 
the  highest  windows  enough  could  bo  discerned  to 
show  that  it  formed  an  avenue,  with  a  broad 
gravel-walk  in  the  middle.  Such  a  lounge,  me- 
thought,  would  have  been  pleasant  enough  in  the 
midst  of  a  sultry  day,  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ; 
and  therefore  I  marvelled  that  the  Shacklefords 
should  shut  themselves  out  from  such  recreation 
in  their  own  grounds  by  keeping  locked  the  means 
of  commimication  therewith.  I  never  even  saw 
old  Jacob  penetrate  thither,  to  attempt  the  weeding 
of  the  walk  or  to  look  after   the   fences  or  tiie 
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trees.  No  one  however  alluded  to  tlie  circum- 
stance of  the  plantation  being  thus  cut  off  from 
the  dwelling :  it  seemed  to  be  taken  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course — a  thing  to  which  they  were 
entirely  accustomed;  and  therefore  I  did  not 
choose  to  exhibit  any  impertinent  curiosity  by 
making  an  inquiry  on  the  point. 

One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  May — when  I 
had  retired  to  my  chamber — I  felt  no  inclination 
to  sleep ;  and  if  the  rules  of  the  house  had  not 
compeUed  me  to  seclude  myseli  punctually  at  ten 
o'clock,  I  should  have  gone  out  to  stroll  in  the 
garden.  It  was  a  delicious  evening — warm,  but 
with  a  pleasant  freshness  in  the  air ;  and  extin- 
guishing the  light,  I  gently  opened  my  window, 
determined  to  enjoy  the  serene  calm  of  the  hour 
in  my  own  room,  as  I  could  not  do  so  in  the  gar- 
den. It  was  so  light  that  I  could  have  read  a  book 
with  tolerably  clear  print :  but  I  sat  there,  lean- 
ing with  my  arm  on  the  window-sill,  gazing  forth 
— inhaling  the  pure  atmosphere — and  occupying 
myself  with  my  thoughts.  Presently  it  struck  me 
that  I  heard  a  door  open  and  shut  in  some  part 
of  the  bviilding;  and  the  sound  seemed  to  come 
from  the  direction  of  the  plantation.  The  window 
of  my  chamber  was  on  the  highest  floor,  at  the 
back  of  the  house :  and  thus  it  commanded  a 
view  ol  the  grove  of  fir-trees.  As  I  was  looking 
in  that  direction,  I  distinctly  perceived  two  human 
forms  moving  along  the  gravel- walk  of  the  avenue; 
and  they  were  those  of  females.  Fearful  of  .being 
observed,  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  closed  the  win- 
dow as  gently  as  I  had  opened  it. 

Who  could  these  be  ?  Was  Jlrs.  Shackleford 
one  ?  and  either  of  the  female  domestics  the 
other  ? — or  were  they  the  two  female  domestics  ? 
But  if  so,  why  should  they  wander  in  the  planta- 
tion by  night,  and  methought  with  a  certain 
degree  ot  stealthiness  ? — why  should  that  enclosure 
be  thus  acce.^sible  under  the  wing  of  dusk  or  of 
darkness,  when  it  was  hermetically  closed  during 
the  daylight?  But  then,  I  thought  to  myself 
that  I  was  by  no  means  certain  it  was  never 
entered  in  the  daytime :  I  had  only  concluded  it 
was  not,  from  the  simple  fact  that  I  had  never 
known  any  one  to  go  thither  during  the  month 
that  I  had  now  been  at  Heather  Place.  How 
could  I  tell  but  that  walks  were  taken  there  by 
the  Shacklefords  when  I  was  at  Bagshot,  making 
the  household  purchases  ?  or  when  I  was  engaged 
in  my  own  special  duties  in  the  pantry  ?  Never- 
theless, the  circumstance  strengthened  that  vaguely 
floating  suspicion  of  mystery  which  I  had  pre- 
viously entertained — a  mystery  which  seemed  to 
attach  itself  to  the  shut-up  apartments.  I  retired 
to  rest — but  lay  awake  a  considerable  time,  pon- 
dering over  all  these  things. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  I  retired  to  my 
chamber,  1  could  not  help  unclosing  the  window 
to  a  slight  distance,  and  listening  attentively  to 
catch  any  sound  of  a  door  opening  which  might 
herald  another  ramble  in  the  plantation.  That 
sound  did  speedily  reach  my  ears;  I  dared  not 
open  the  window  wider,  nor  attempt  to  look  forth, 
for  fear  of  being  observed.  But  I  listened  atten- 
tively,—  listened  with  suspended  breath.  The 
night  was  as  beautiful  as  the  preceding  one— of 
argentine  clearness — and  so  still,  so  serene,  that 
not  a  leaf  in  the  garden  could  be  heard  to  rustle. 
As   I  listened,    methought  that  the  accents  of 


female  voices  were  wafted  to  my  ears — but  neces- 
sarily low,  and  perfectly  indistinct  as  to  whatsoever 
they  were  saying,  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
which  they  were  thus  heard.  Indeed,  they  were 
scarcely  more  audible  than  the  whispering  of  the 
zephyr's  breath  would  have  been  if  there  were  the 
gentlest  breeze  to  float  through  the  foliage.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  it  struck  me  that  I  heard  two  or 
three  deep  convulsive  sobs ;  and  then  all  was  still. 
Whether  it  were  fancy  I  could  not  tell :  but  my 
belief  inclined  to  the  reality  of  the  impression  thus 
conveyed.  Again  I  sought  my  couch,  pondering 
on  all  these  things,  and  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  there  was  some  strange  mystery  attached  to 
the  shut-up  apartments. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  comparatively  no 
work  to  do :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleford  went  out 
together  in  the  phaeton,  to  call  upon  Mrs.  J'oley, 
and  extend  their  drive  elsewhere ; — so  that  I,  hav- 
ing several  hours  at  my  own  disposal,  ascended  to 
my  chamber  to  amuse  myself  with  reading.  Such 
was  my  intention :  but  on  reaching  my  room,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  book,  I  lounged  at  the  open  win- 
dow, looking  forth  upon  the  plantation.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  a  door 
opening  and  shutting;  and  fearful  of  being  ob- 
served, I  drew  back  sufiiciently  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  any  one  who  might  be  entering  that  inclosure 
of  fir-trees.  StiU  I  kept  myself  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  could  peep  round  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  might  be  passing.  I  beheld  two  female 
forms  pass  slowly  along  the  gravel-walk  in  that 
avenue, — in  a  few  moments  disappearing  amongst 
the  trees.  One  of  those  forms  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  as  that  of  the  housemaid :  but  who 
the  other  was,  I  could  not  possibly  tell.  This 
latter  had  on  a  straw  bonnet  and  a  shawl ;  and  the 
glimpse  I  obtained  was  so  partial,  that  no  definite 
impression  as  to  her  appearance  was  left  on  my 
mind.  That  she  was  not  the  cook,  I  was  however 
certain  :  for  she  seemed  slender  and  genteel — 
whereas  the  cook  was  stout  and  ungainly.  Neither 
was  she  Mrs.  Shackleford.  Who,  then,  could  she 
be  ?  Perhaps  a  visitress  to  the  housemaid.  Struck 
by  this  idea — and  thinking  that  if  it  were  so,  the 
housemaid  was  merely  taking  her  thither  to  view 
the  grounds,  and  would  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  lock  the  doors  of  communication — I  has- 
tened down  stairs  to  ascertain  how  far  my  conclu- 
sions might  be  correct.  But  I  found  the  passage- 
doors  leading  fi'om  the  several  landings,  as  well  as 
that  from  the  hall,  into  the  shut-up  portion  of  the 
building,  securely  locked  as  usual. 

Now,  what  was  I  to  surmise  ?  If  that  female 
with  the  bonnet  and  shawl  was  not  a  visitress, 
could  she  be  an  inmate  of  the  house  ? — and  if  an 
inmate,  did  she  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing which  I  had  been  hitherto  led  to  regard  as 
being  altogether  untenanted  ?  And  again,  if  this 
surmise  were  correct,  wherefore  was  she  kept  a 
prisoner  ?  why  was  she  buried  in  such  a  dreadful 
seclusion?  who  could  she  bo?  I  must  candidly 
confess  that  I  burnt  with  an  insatiable  curiosity 
for  the  clearing  up  of  these  mysteries,  now  that  I 
knew  that  such  mysteries  did  really  exist,  and 
that  they  were  not  the  creations  of  my  own 
fancy. 
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CHAPTEE   LIV. 

THE  MTSTEEIES  OF   HEATHER  PLACE. 

On  the  following  day  another  iacident  occurred 
which  was  but  too  well  calculated  to  increase  my 
curiosity  and  inspire  me  with  fresh  wonderment. 
At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
summons  at  the  front  door ;  and  on  hastening  to 
obey  it,  I  gave  admittance  to  Mrs.  Foley.  She 
smiled  upon  me  with  her  wonted  kind  affability  of 
manner— for  she  continued  to  entertain  a  most 
grateful  sense  of  the  services  I  had  rendered 
her. 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  Joseph,"  she 
said,  as  she  stopped  a  moment  in  the  hall  thus 
to  address  me,  "  that  Mr.  Foley  is  getting  on  as 
well  as  can  be  expected,  and  far  better  than  a 
short  time  back  I  dared  hope  would  ever  be  the 
case.  His  consciousness  is  thoroughly  restored  j 
and  he  knows  that  we  lie  under  a  deep  obligation 
to  you.  When  he  is  quite  well,  yoij  shall  come 
and  see  him,  that  he  may  personally  thank  you  for 
your  generous  readiness  to  assist  me  on  that  dread- 
ful morning ;  and  he  will  not  forget  yout  attention 
to  his  faithful  Jupiter." 

"I  can  assure  you,  ma'am,"  I  answered,  "it 
will  give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Foley 
completely  restored  to  health." 

I  then  announced  the  lady  in  the  parlour,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleford  were  seated ;  and  they 
received  her  with  the  welcome  due  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  Luncheon  was  presently  served  ap ; 
and  as  I  waited  at  table,  I  had  an  opportiinity  of 
observing  that  the  comparative  ease  of  mind  which 
Mrs.  Foley  now  experienced  on  her  husband's  ac- 
count, enhanced  if  possible  the  splendour  of  her 
beauty.  Immediately  after  luncheon,  Mrs.  Foley 
and  Mrs.  Shackleford,  rising  from  the  table,  quitted 
the  parlour  and  went  up-stairs.  I  finished  clear- 
ing away  the  repast ;  while  Mr.  Shacklcl'ord  took 
up  a  newspaper  which  the  morning's  post  had 
brought. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  had  occasion  to 
asoend  to  my  own  chamber;  and  instinctively  I 
glanced  forth  from  the  window  towards  the  plan- 
tation which  had  recently  become  for  me  a  scene 
of  much  mysterious  attraction.  The  window  was 
open;  and  at  the  very  instant  that  I  thus  looked 
forth,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Shackleford  and 
Mrs.  Foley  passing  along  the  avenue.  But  this 
was  not  all.  It  struck  me  that  Mrs.  Foley  carried 
something  in  her  arms— and  that  this  something 
was  an  infant  child.  The  glimpse  I  thus  obtained 
of  them,  was  so  transitory — they  disappearing  so 
quickly  amongst  the  trees — that  when  they  had 
vanished  from  my  sight,  I  had  no  positive  cer- 
tainty as  to  one  portion  of  what  I  have  just  stated. 
That  the  two  female  forms  wore  those  of  Mrs. 
Shackleford  and  Mrs.  Foley,  I  had  no  doubt ;  but 
that  the  latter  lady  was  really  carrying  an  infant, 
I  could  not  be  equally  sure.  Such  however  was 
my  impression ;  and  it  filled  me  with  a  Strange 
uneasy  wonderment. 

I  could  not  possibly  tarry  in  my  chamber— for 
I  had  work  to  do  down  stairs  :  I  accordingly  de- 
scended,— with  difficulty  composing  my  looks  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  attracting  the  notice  of  my 
fellow-servants.     In    about   twenty    minutes   the 


parlour  bell  rang  :  I  hastened  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons— and  found  that  it  was  to  open  the  front 
door  for  Mrs.  Foley,  who  was  just  taking  her 
departure. 

"  And  you  really  will  not  stay  and  dine  with 
us  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Shackleford. 

"  I  dare  not  remain  any  longer  from  home," 
was  the  lady's  response.  "Pray  do  not  press  me. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  left  Ferdinand  since 
his  iUness :  but  I  could  not,  after  all  your  kind 
inquiries,  forbear  any  longer  from  coming  per- 
sonally to  acknowledge  them.  In  a  short  time  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  pay  you  a  more  protracted 
visit." 

"  And  I  hope  soon,"  observed  Mr.  Shackleford, 
"  to  see  my  friend  Foley  well  enough  to  take  an 
airing.  Semember,  the  phaeton  is  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  and  Joseph,  who  is  really  an  excellent  whip, 
shall  drive  him." 

Mrs.  Foley  expressed  her  thanks — shook  hands 
with  her  friends — and  took  her  departure. 

My  wonderment  in  respect  to  what  I  had  seen, 
continued  unabated :  my  impression  was  strong, 
though  not  altogether  certain,  that  it  was  really  an 
infant  that  Mrs.  Foley  had  held  in  her  arms.  But 
if  so,  whose  was  it  ?  Not  that  lady's  own :  for 
she  being  married,  there  could  scarcely  exist  a 
reason  for  the  concealment  of  that  offspring. 
Again,  I  asked  myself — was  she  the  person  whom 
I  had  seen  with  the  straw  bonnet  and  in  company 
with  the  housemaid  in  the  plantation  on  the  pre- 
vious day  ?  I  thought  not ;  and  this  opinion  was 
chiefly  foimded  on  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Foley  had 
just  spoken  to  Mrs.  Shackleford  in  a  way  as  if  it 
were  now  the  first  time  she  had  left  the  white 
cottage  since  her  husband's  illness.  But  I  will 
not  persevere  in  detailing  all  the  conflicting  and 
bewildering  reflections  which  passed  through  my 
mind — nor  all  the  strange  conjectures  that  I 
formed  relative  to  the  mystery  of  the  shut-up 
portion  of  Heather  Place.  Suffice  it  to  observe 
that  for  the  next  few  days  I  beheld  no  one  walk- 
ing in  the  plantation,  either  during  the  day  or  in 
the  evening. 

One  morning — when  I  repaired  to  Bagahot 
with  the  chaise-cart,  as  was  my  wont  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  I 
must  now  relate.  Having  more  to  do  than  usual, 
I  had  put  up  the  chaise-cart  at  a  tavei'n;  aud 
having  accomplished  my  commissions,  I  was  re- 
turning thither  to  have  the  horse  harnessed  again, 
when  1  encountered  Mr.  Henley,  the  commercial 
traveller  who  had  so  kindly  offered  me  a  seat  in 
his  vehicle.  He  recognised  me  at  once;  and 
catching  me  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove, 
young  man  !  that  waiter  was  not  quite  such  a 
fool,  after  all,  as  I  took  him  to  be." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  refer  to  his  tales  of  the  highwayman.  I 
myself  was  inclined  to  believe  him  at  the  time; 
and  I  have  since  heard  sufficient  to  confirm  that 
impression.     There  can  be  no  doubt •" 

"  No  doubt  at  all !"  ejaculated  the  commercial 
traveller :  "  for  in  me  you  behold  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  there  is— or  at  least  was— a  highwayman 
on  Bagshot  Heath." 

"  Indeed !  And  you  have  fallen  in  with  him  P" 
I  exclaimed:  "for  I  am  sure  that  nothing  less 
than  such  an  encounter  would  convert  your  for- 
mer scepticism  into  a  conviction  on  the  subject." 
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"  I  encountered  him— and  on  that  very  same 
evening  too,"  replied  Mr.  Henley,  "  when  I  offered 
you  a  seat  in  my  vehicle." 

"  How  extraordinary  !  But  I  hope  that  you 
did  not  experience  any  considerable  loss  ?  If  I 
recollect  right,  you  said  at  the  time  you  had  not 
much  money  about  you." 

"  Nor  did  I  lose  a  single  farthing  of  it,"  re- 
joined Henley.  "  The  robber  wanted  my  gold — but 
he  very  narrowly  missed  having  an  ounce  of  lead 
in  its  place.  Indeed,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  I  must  have  hit  him  by  the  manner  in 
■which  he  at  once  sheered  off." 

"  Pray  tell  me  the  particulars,"  I  said. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Henley.  "  You  re- 
collect it  was  only  a  little  past  nine  o'clock  when 
I  set  off,  and  the  night  was  somewhat  dark.  I 
was  smoking  my  cigar  as  I  drove  along,  thinking 
of  what  I  had  to  do  at  High  Wycombe  on  the 
following  day — and  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
37 


a  highwayman  in  my  mind  at  all.  Indeed,  I  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  ridiculing  the  waiter's  state- 
ments, and  laughing  at  the  notion  of  a  robber, 
mounted  and  masked,  infesting  these  districts. 
The  road  across  the  heath  was  lonely  enough : 
but  for  this  I  cared  not  at  all.  I  am  accustomed 
to  travelling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  had 
no  more  fear  of  highwaymen  than  I  have  at  this 
minute  of  ghosts.  I  must  however  inform  you 
that  I  invariably  journey  with  loaded  pistols. 
Until  recently  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  habit — a 
thing  insisted  upon  by  the  house  I  travel  for  :  or 
else  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  I  should  have 
had  any  weapons  at  all.  Well,  I  was  enjoying  my 
cigar,  and  calling  over  in  my  mind  the  names  of 
the  people  I  purposed  to  visit  at  High  Wycombe, 
when  I  presently  heard  the  sounds  of  a  horse's 
hoofs.  At  that  instant  the  waiter's  stories  rushed 
back  to  my  mind ;  and  as  a  matter  of  precaution 
I  grasped  one  of  my  pistols, — sticking  the  whip 
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in  between  the  cushion  and  the  rail  of  the  seat. 
I  was  really  half  ashamed  of  myself  at  what  I 
conceived  to  be  a  cowardly  manifestation  of  fear : 
but  the  next  moment  the  horseman  was  by  the 
side  of  my  chaise — and  presenting  a  pi&tol  at  my 
head,  he  ordered  me  to  stop.  A  glance  showed 
me  that  his  countenance  was  completely  covered 
with  a  black  mask ;  and  perhaps,  if  I  were  de- 
picting this  scene  in  a  novel,  I  should  add  that  his 
eyes  literally  appeared  to  glare  through  the  holes 
of  that  vizard.  But  I  did  not  take  much  time 
for  observation,  nor  allow  him  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  to  retain  his  menacing  attitude  towards 
myself. — 'Take  that!'  I  cried;  and  discharged  my 
pistol  at  him  point  blank.  It  struck  me  that  he 
reeled  for  a  moment  on  his  saddle :  but  this  might 
be  mere  fancy.  Very  certain  however  it  is  that 
he  turned  his  horse  round,  and  galloped  away 
with  the  speed  of  lightning.  I  continued  my 
journey,  cured  of  mj  scepticism  relative  to  the 
highwayman,  and  infinitely  delighted  at  having 
frustrated  his  predatory  attempt." 

"It  is  a  wonder,  Mr.  Henley,"  I  observed, 
"that  he  did  not  fire  his  own  pistol.  But  I  re- 
member to  have  been  informed  that  he  has  never 
been  known  to  take  life — and  seldom  indeed  to 
perpetrate  violence." 

"Depend  upon  it,"  responded  the  commercial 
traveller,  "  if  his  pistol  had  been  really  loaded,  he 
■would  hare  fired  it.  In  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment he  would  have  done  so — it  would  have  been 
natural :  but  I  dare  say  that  he  merely  presented 
the  weapon  to  terrify  me,  and  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  prove  as  easy  a  pigeon  as  any  others  that  he 
may  have  plucked.  My  wonder  is  that  my  pistol 
did  not  shoot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  I  can't 
possibly  make  it  out.  I  fired,  as  I  tell  you,  point 
blank  at  the  fellow :  his  head  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  yard  distant  from  the  pistol's  muzzle." 

"  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  wounded,"  I  sug- 
gested ;  "  and  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  -with 
you  on  that  account,  he  took  to  flight  in  so  preci- 
pitate a  manner." 

"I  told  you  just  now,"  answered  Mr.  Henley, 
"  that  some  such  impression  was  also  made  upon 
my  mind.  However,  if  he  was  not  wounded,  he  was 
terribly  frightened :  for  in  a  few  seconds  he  was 
out  of  sight.  His  horse  bore  him  away  with  the 
speed  of  lightning." 

"You  had  a  narrow  escape,  Mr.  Henley,"  I  re- 
joined ;  "  and  I  proffer  you  my  congratulations  on 
the  result  of  your  encounter  with  the  highwayman. 
Let  me  see  ?  That  must  have  been  exactly  sis 
■weeks  ago ;  and  during  this  interval  I  have  not 
heard  that  he  has  been  again  se&m  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"He  would  doubtless  betake  himself  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country,"  observed  the  commer- 
cial traveller.  "  But  depend  upon  it  that  sooner 
or  later  he  will  grace  the  gallows ;  and  if  I  happen 
to  be  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  wherever  it 
may  be,  I  will  go  and  see  him  hung." 

"That  is  a  spectacle,"  I  remarked,  "which  I 
would  rather  go  twenty  miles  to  avoid." 

Mr.  Henley  only  smiled  at  this  observation  ; 
and  nodding  a  farewell,  he  pursued  his  way  along 
the  street.  I  mounted  my  chaise-cart,  and  drove 
homeward, — thinking  the  whole  time  of  the  anec- 
dote I  had  just  heard,  and  of  the  singularity  of  the 
coincidence  that  Mr.  Henley  should  have  received 


such  unmistakable  proof  of  the  highwayman's  ex- 
istence within  the  very  same  hour  that  he  had 
turned  the  whole  matter  into  ridicule. 

On  reaching  Heather  Place,  I  found  that  Mrs. 
Foley  was  in  the  parlour  with  the  Shacklefords ; 
and  she  remained  to  luncheon.  When  the  repast 
was  over,  she  and  Mrs.  Shackleford  quitted  the 
room,  as  they  had  done  on  the  former  occasion, — 
Mr.  Shackleford  remaining  there  to  read  a  book  or 
a  newspaper.  I  hastened  to  clear  away  the  things 
from  the  table, — being  anxious  to  ascend  to  my 
own  chamber  and  see  whether  another  visit  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  ladies  to  the  plantation.  The  win- 
dow of  my  room  was  open :  I  placed  myself  at  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  enabled  to  see  without 
being  seen ; — and  sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes  I 
beheld  Mrs.  Shackleford  and  Mrs.  Foley  passing 
along  the  gravel-walk  in  that  enclosure.  They  did 
not  disappear  from  my  view  so  rapidly  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  as  they  did  on  the  former  one ;  and 
I  now  acquired  the  certainty  that  Mrs.  Foley  was 
carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  If  there  were  for  a 
moment  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  was  speedily 
cleared  up  by  the  sounds  of  the  infant's  screams, 
which  all  of  a  sudden  burst  forth  and  distinctly 
reached  my  cars.  Then  I  perceived  Mrs.  Foley 
hastening  back  from  the  shade  of  the  avenue,  and 
tossing  the  child  up  and  down  as  women  are  wont 
to  do  when  seeking  to  pacify  a  refractory  or  fright- 
ened little  one.  She  seemed  to  be  hiuTying  back 
into  the  house ;  and  Mrs.  Shackleford  was  follow- 
ing close.  I  remained  at  the  window  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  :  but  no  one  re-appearing  in  the 
plantation,  I  descended  the  stairs,  and  found 
Mrs.  Foley  just  on  the  point  of  taking  her  de- 
parture. 

Again  was  I  lost  la  bewildering  reflections  as  to 
the  meaning  of  what  I  had  thus  seen:  but  the 
mystery  appeared  to  defy  aU  possible  conjecture. 
I  longed  to  question  my  fellow-servants — but  dared 
not.  "Whatever  that  mystery  were,  the  housemaid 
was  evidently  acquainted  ^vith  it  j  and  methought 
that  the  cook  and  old  Jacob  must  be  equally  in  the 
secret.  Indeed,  when  I  recollected  that  significant 
look  which  the  housemaid  had  thrown  upon  the 
other  female  domestic,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter's  evidently  unguarded  allusion  to  the  last 
visit  which  Mr.  Willis  the  surgeon  had  profes- 
sionally paid  to  Heather  Place, — I  could  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  bore  reference  to  this  very  mystery 
which  was  so  much  bewildering  me.  Then  too  I 
remembered  that  on  the  night  when  I  surprised 
the  cook  in  the  middle  of  her  belated  preparations, 
she  had  again  given  utterance  to  an  inadvertent 
and  half-finished  sentence,— to  the  effect  that  "  the 
time  might  come :"  and  what  could  this  mean  but 
the  expression  of  a  thought  which  was  floating  in 
her  mind,  that  a  period  would  arrive  when  I  also 
might  expect  to  be  initiated  in  the  same  secret  that 
was  already  known  to  her  ? 

The  very  next  day  the  incident  which  I  am 
about  to  describe,  took  place.  Having  nothing 
particular  to  do  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  amusing 
myself  with  a  stroll  in  the  back  garden — thinking 
at  the  time  of  the  shut-up  rooms,  and  of  the  three 
windows  which  had  the  shutters  unclosed — when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  pane  of  glass 
smashing;  and  sweeping  my  looks  over  the  rear 
of  the  building,  I  perceived  a  hand  thi'ust  forth 
from  the   broken   pane,    which    was    in    one    of 
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tiio  three  windows  juat  referred  to.  Inside  that 
window  I  also  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  liead  and 
bust  of  a  female  form  above  the  piece  of  furniture : 
but  the  panes  themselves  were  too  dingy  for  me  to 
see  suiUciont  of  her  to  retain  the  slightest  impres- 
sion of  her  appearance.  A  scrap  of  paper  was 
floating  upon  the  air, — evidently  thrust  forth  by 
that  white  hand;  and  instantaneously  smitten  with 
the  conviction  that  it  was  some  communication 
which  an  unfortunate  prisoner  had  to  make  to  me, 
I  bounded  forward  to  catch  it.  But  at  the  same 
moment  an  ejaculation  of  violent  anger,  uttered  in 
the  well  known  voice  of  Mr.  Shaekleford,  smote  my 
ears  :  I  stopped  short — and  he  himself  snatched  up 
the  paper,  which  at  the  instant  reached  the  ground. 
The  glance  which  I  instinctively  threw  up  at  the 
window,  showed  me  that  the  hand  was  withdrawn 
and  that  the  female  figure  had  retreated. 

Mr.  Shaekleford  ran  his  eyes  hastily  over  the 
paper— and  then  thrust  it  into  his  waistcoat- 
pocket.  His  look,  which  was  at  first  full  of  anger, 
slowly  smoothed  down ;  and  he  beckoned  me  to 
follow  him  into  the  house.  He  led  the  way  to  a 
room  which  had  a  few  books  in  it,  and  was  there- 
fore called  "  the  library ;"  and  seating  himself  in 
a  grave  deliberate  manner,  he  said,  "It  is  neces- 
sary, Joseph,  after  what  has  just  occurred,  that  I 
should  give  you  some  little  explanations." 

He  paused  :  and  I  awaited,  with  much  curiosity 
and  suspense,  the  resumption  of  his  speech. 

"Those  apartments  with  the  three  windows 
where  the  shutters  are  not  closed,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "  have  an  occupant.  This  occupant  is  a  rela- 
tion of  Mrs.  Shaekleford :  she  has  disgraced  herself 
— and  the  sense  of  her  shame  has  aifected  her 
reason.  It  is  from  motives  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  of  mercy  towards  herself,  that  we  thus  conceal 
her,  not  merely  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  as 
a  positive  protection  against  the  vindictive  fury  of 
an  outraged  and  dishonoured  husband, — who,  mad- 
dened by  his  wife's  guilt,  has  vowed  that  her  life 
shall  be  forfeit  to  her  crime  and  to  his  vengeance. 
I  might  stop  here  and  decline  farther  explanations. 
But  I  will  say  a  few  words  more.  I  comprehend 
your  disposition :  you  are  a  generous-hearted  and 
magnanimous  youth ;  and  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  experience  something  like  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  one  who  is  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world.  I  will  therefore  tell 
you  that  all  possible  kindness  is  bestowed  upon 
her — and  that  her  frailty,  instead  of  being  made  a 
subject  of  reproach,  is  regarded  with  true  Chris- 
tian leniency.  She  is  allowed  to  take  exercise  in 
the  plantation  j  and  the  best  of  provisions  are  fur- 
nished for  her  table.  Of  this  latter  statement  you 
yourself,  Joseph,  received  ample  proof:  for  it  is 
not  unknown  to  me  that  you  one  night — during 
the  first  few  days  you  were  here — descended  to 
the  kitchen  to  procure  something  which  you  re- 
quired or  which  you  had  forgotten ;  and  you  found 
the  cook  engaged  in  preparing  food.  Ifow,  young 
man,  you  have  learnt  a  secret  which  you  will  do 
•well  to  keep, — inasmuch  as  the  revelation  of  it 
cannot  possibly  benefit  yourself  j  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  oidy  cause  annoyance  to  my- 
self and  still  greater  vexation  to  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ford." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  was  my  answer, 
promptly  given,  "I  should  be  much  distressed  if 
by  any  indiscretion  on  my  part " 


"  Enough,  Joseph  !"  interrupted  my  master  : 
"  I  believe  you.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  gave  you 
the  best  of  characters;  and  your  conduct  haa 
hitherto  justified  the  terms  in  which  they  expressed 
themselves." 

I  withdrew  from  my  master's  presence,  ponder- 
ing on  all  that  I  had  heard.  The  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  shut-up  portion  of  the  building, 
now  seemed  to  be  entirely  explained.  No  mention 
was  made  by  Mr.  Shaekleford  of  the  child  that  I 
had  twice  seen  in  Mrs.  Foley's  arms :  but  I  could 
not  doubt  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  that  amour 
which  had  stamped  the  dishonour  of  the  secluded 
occupant  of  the  mysterious  apartments^  I  further 
concluded  that  Mrs.  Foley,  being  acquainted  with 
the  secret,  was  accustomed  occasionally  to  visit 
Mrs.  Shackleford's  disgraced  relative— and  that  in 
the  natural  kindness  of  her  heart  she  nursed  and 
fondled  the  infant.  This  opinion  raised  Mrs. 
Foley  still  higher  than  ever  in  my  esteem ;  and 
more  than  ever  too  was  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  so 
excellent  a  lady  had  not  been  doomed  to  bitterest 
afilietion  by  the  loss  of  her  husband.  My  fellow- 
servants  were  already  aware  of  what  had  occurred 
in  respect  to  the  scrap  of  paper  being  thrown  out 
at  the  window :  for  when  that  ejaculation  burst 
from  Mr.  Shackleford's  lips,  the  housemaid  had 
rushed  forth  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There- 
fore, when  I  rejoined  them  after  my  interview  with 
Mr,  Shaekleford,  they  at  once  comprehended  that 
I  was  now  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  the  closed 
portion  of  the  building. 

"You  will  exercise  the  same  discretion,  Jo- 
seph," observed  the  housemaid  to  me,  "  that  we 
have  done." 

"But  I  am  glad  that  Joseph  does  know  it  all 
at  last !"  exclaimed  the  cook:  "because  it  is  so 
difficult  to  keep  always  upon  one's  guard.  I  re- 
member dropping  a  hint,"  she  added  with  a  smile, 
— "  a  hint,  though,  which  I  really  did  not  intend 
to  let  slip  from  my  tongue — that  the  period  would 
arrive  when  you  would  know  everything  as  well  as 
we." 

"And  might  I  ask,"  I  said,  "how  long  the 
unfortunate  lady  has  been  an  inmate  of  Heather 
Place  ?" 

"Upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,"  responded  the 

cook.      "Her  child for  of  course  master  has 

told  you  there  is  a  child was  born  here ;   and 

that  was  what  I  meant  one  day  when  I  dropped  a 
few  words  about  the  last  visit  that  Mr.  Willis  the 
surgeon  had  paid  to  the  house." 

"  And  are  you  not  afraid,"  I  inquired,  "  that 
old  Jacob  will  let  out  something  on  the  subject  : 
for  you  see  how  garrulous  he  is." 

"  On  this  point  he  is  close  enough,"  answered 
the  cook.  "You  yourself  can  judge  whether  he 
has  ever  let  fall  a  single  word  to  excite  your  sus- 
picions ?" 

"  True !"  I  observed. 

"And  if  any  one  has  been  more  unguarded 
than  the  rest,"  added  the  cook,  with  another 
smOe,  '■'  it  is  me." 

Here  the  conversation  ended:  for  though  I 
longed  to  put  several  additional  questions,  I  did 
not  like  to  appear  impertinently  curious.  Still 
it  was  natural  that  I  should  feel  to  a  certain  degree 
interested  in  the  unfortunate  being  who  was  con- 
signed to  such  a  seclusion— and  that  I  should  be 
anxious  to  learn  something  more  of  her  history. 
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In  the  evening,  when  the  cook  and  myself  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  together,  I  revived  the  subject : 
but  I  found  that  her  knowledge  was  no  more 
extensive  than  mine,  and  that  she  was  utterly  un- 
aware  of  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
the  secluded  lady  had  drawn  down  so  much  dis- 
honour on  herself  and  had  become  the  object  of  so 
much  savagely  vindictive  feeling  on  the  part  of  her 
husband.  Her  very  name  was  tmknown  to  my 
fellow-servants :  the  cook  had  never  seen  her  but 
once — and  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was 
young  and  eminently  beautiful.  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ford  and  the  housemaid  divided  between  them- 
selves the  duty  of  attending  upon  the  secluded 
lady  ,•  and  no  other  person,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Foley  and  Mr.  Willis,  ever  entered  the  apart- 
ments which  she  occupied. 

"  It  is  to  be  supposed,"  I  observed,  "  that  the 
poor  lady  is  impatient  of  the  restraint  put  upon 
her ;  and  that  the  billet  which  she  threw  out  of 
the  window,  contained  some  appeal  to  my  feel- 
ings." 

"  Most  likely,"  answered  the  cook ;  "  although 
from  what  little  the  housemaid  has  told  me,  the 
unfortunate  creature  has  generally  seemed  resigned 
to  her  fate.  She  is  doatingly  fond  of  her  child; 
and  it  is  entirely  by  her  own  wish  that  she  per- 
forms the  duty  of  nurse  as  well  as  of  mother.  Her 
intellects,  you  know,  are  touched,  Joseph ;  and  the 
housemaid  says  that  she  will  sit  for  hours  with 
the  child  on  her  lap,  gazing  on  its  pretty  little 

coimtenance Ah,  poor  thing !   one  can't  help 

pitying  her — and  her  husband  must  no  doubt  have 

been  a  brute ! his  disposition  shows  that :  or 

else  he  would  not  threaten  her  in  such  a  dreadful 
way  that  her  relations  find  it  necessary  to  lock  her 
up  for  her  own  safety." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  suggested,  "  if  she  were  not  under 
restraint  here,  she  would  be  consigned  to  a  lunatic- 
asylum  ;  and  therefore  it  is  much  better  she  should 
be  under  the  care  of  relations  who  are  good  and 
attentive  to  her." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  she  is  well  treated,"  ob- 
served the  cook.  "  All  sorts  of  delicacies  are  fur- 
nished for  her  table,  so  that  her  appetite  may 
be  tempted.  Still  it  is  a  shocking  thing  to  reflect 
that  she  may  perhaps  have  to  pass  her  whole  life 
in  such  a  dreadiful  seclusion.  Her  intellects  must 
be  badly  touched :  for  she  is  fond  of  walking  out 
in  that  plantation  late  in  the  evening." 

I  could  have  told  the  cook  that  I  was  already 
aware  of  such  being  the  case :  but  I  did  not  choose 
to  let  it  be  supposed  I  had  ever  experienced  any 
previous  suspicions,  or  had  given  way  to  the 
curiosity  which  certain  circumstances  had  excited. 

"  So,  very  often,"  continued  my  talkative  com- 
panion, "  Mrs.  Shackleford  or  the  houesmaid  goes 
after  ten  o'clock  and  indulges  her  with  a  ramble 
when  the  nights  are  fine.  Of  course  they  do  not 
at  any  time  let  her  go  out  alone  in  the  plantation, 
for  fear  she  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  climb 
the  palisade  and  decamp.  It  is  no  pleasant  thing 
for  missus  to  have  to  take  charge  of  the  poor 
creature :  but  she  is  a  good-hearted  woman,  and 
perhaps,  for  anything  we  know,"  added  the  cook, 
in  a  mysterious  whisper,  "the  lady  is  a  nearer 
relation  to  missus  than  we  may  think  for." 
"  What  do  you  suspect,  then  ?"  I  asked. 
"  I  scarcely  know,"  responded  the  cook :  "  in- 
(lo«d  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  anything  at  all, 


beyond  what  I  am  told :  unless  it  is  on  account  of 
that  very  great  kindness  which  is  shown  to  the 
young  lady.  She  is  said  to  be  missus's  cousin: 
but  cousins  don't  often  treat  one  another  with  so 
much  affection.  If  I  suspected  anything,  it  would 
be  that  the  young  lady  is  missus's  niece — though 
I  am  sure  if  she  was  her  own  daughter " 

"  Ah !"  I  said :  "  now  I  understand  what  ia 
really  uppermost  in  your  mind.  You  fancy  that 
perhaps  the  young  lady  is  Mrs.  Shackleford's 
daughter  ?" 

" Hush !"  interrupted  the  cook :  "it  is  too 
much  to  express  in  words." 

"But  if  actually  the  daughter,"  I  continued, 
"do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  Shackleford  himself 
would  go  and  see  her  oftener? — whereas,  from 
what  you  have  given  me  to  understand,  he  seldom 
or  never  goes  near  her  at  all." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  the  young  lady  was 
waster's  daughter,"  rejoined  the  cook.  "Missus 
has  been  married  before :  master  is  her  second 
husband : — so,  who  knows  but  that  she  may  have 
had  a  daughter  by  her  first  marriage  ?  Aid  yet 
it  can't  well  be,  either,"  proceeded  the  cook,  after 
a  few  instants'  reflection:  "for  I  have  been  ten 
years  in  my  present  place,  and  I  never  heard  a 
syllable  spoken  of  any  daughter  belonging  to 
missus.  Therefore,  all  things  considered,  I  must 
be  wrong.  However,  no  matter  who  the  young 
lady  is,  she  is  well  treated — and  that's  a  consola- 
tion for  everybody  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  her." 

"  Yes — it  is  a  consolation,"  I  remarked ;  "  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  not  to  bestow  one's  sympathy 
on  the  poor  lady,  however  great  her  guilt  may 
have  been.  But  you  say  she  bears  no  name  ? — not 
even  a  fictitious  one  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  the  cook. 

"But  the   child that  surely   must  have   a 

name  ?     Has  it  never  been  christened  ?" 

'•'  Never,"  was  the  response.  "  But  he  is 
called " 

"  Ah !  then  it  is  a  boy  ?"  I  observed. 

"  Yes — and  the  sweetest  little  fellow  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life.  Let  me  see? — he  must  be 
about  seven  or  eight  months  old  by  this  time. 
Dear  me !  what  will  become  of  the  poor  creature 
as  he  grows  up  and  has  to  be  told  of  his  mother's 
disgrace  ?" 

'You  were  about  to  mention  his  name,"  I 
said. 

"Ah!  it  is  singular  enough — but  he  is  called 
Joseph — and  yow  are  Joseph!"  exclaimed  the 
cook.  "  It  never  struck  me  before  !  How  very 
odd !" 

"  By  no  means,"  I  rejoined :  "  there  are  plenty 
of  Josephs  in  the  world,  as  well  as  Edwards,  and 
Williams,  and  Greorges,  and  so  forth.  Your  name 
is  Mary — and  I  have  known  plenty  of  Marys 
likewise." 

Here  the  housemaid  and  old  Jacob  made  their 
appearance ;  and  my  discourse  with  the  cook  was 
put  an  end  to. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

THE      SECLUDED      I.ADT. 

It  was  now  upwards  of  two  months  since  I  first 
arrived  at  Heather  Place — and  consequently  two 
months  since  I  had  fetched  Mr.  Games  to  attend 
upon  Mr.  Foley.  One  day,  as  I  was  returning 
from  my  periodical  visit  to  Bagshot,  I  saw  Mrs. 
Foley  walking  in  the  front  garden  of  the  neat 
little  white  cottage ;  and,  as  usual,  I  drew  up  to 
inquire  after  her  husband. 

"  He  is  improving  wondrously,"  answered  the 
lady,  "  and  is  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  in  that  bed- 
room where  you  see  the  casement  open.  I  pro- 
mised that  you  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  his  thanks  so  soon  as  he  was  enabled  to 
express  themj  and  you  shall  come  and  see  him 
now." 

I  alighted  from  the  chaise-cart;  and  knowing 
that  the  horse  would  stand  perfectly  quiet,  had  no 
hesitation  in  following  Mrs.  Foley  into  the  house. 
The  front-door  opened  on  a  little  passage,  whence 
on  either  side  there  was  a  communication  with  a 
neatly  furnished  parlour, — one  doubtless  serving 
as  a  dining-room,  and  the  other  as  a  drawing- 
room.  Mrs.  Foley  led  me  up  the  carpeted  stair- 
case ;  and  gently  opening  the  bedroom  door,  she 
said,  "  Here  is  Joseph  Wilmot,  Ferdinand,  who 
has  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  you." 

"Let  him  walk  in,"  replied  the  invalid,  in  a 
voice  that  was  somewhat  feeble,  but  of  most  agree- 
able tones :  and  I  passed  into  the  neatly  furnished 
chamber. 

Mr.  Foley  was  lying  back  in  a  large  easy  chair, 
his  head  supported  by  pillows.  He  was  enveloped 
in  a  dressing-gown ;  and  though  much  emaciated, 
he  at  once  conveyed  the  impression  of  being  a 
remarkably  handsome  man.  He  was  not  above 
the  middle  height :  but  notwithstanding  the 
dressing-gown  which  so  loosely  enwrapped  his 
form,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  discerning  that  he  was 
admirably  proportioned — well-knit  and  muscular, 
without  the  slightest  clumsiness — but  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  perfect  symmetry.  His  hair  was 
somewhat  light — his  eyes  were  blue — his  profile 
was  regular — and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance singularly  pleasing.  Its  paleness  and  the 
languor  of  illness  no  doubt  imparted  an  additional 
interest  to  that  expression:  but  it  was  easy  to 
conceive  that  when  in  the  full  vigour  of  health,  he 
was  a  man  whose  look  had  a  certain  honest  frank- 
ness and  genuine  good-nature  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  and  esteem.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  agreeable — and  methought,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  woman  something  that  must  be  absolutely 
fascinating — in  Mr.  Foley's  smile,  which,  when 
playing  on  his  well-cut  lips,  displayed  teeth  as 
line  as  those  of  his  wife.  His  hair  curled  naturally, 
and  was  parted  above  a  forehead  which  proclaimed 
no  mean  order  of  intelligence.  Altogether,  I 
could  well  understand  a  woman's  devoted  love  for 
such  a  husband— and  how  distracted  must  have 
been  her  thoughts  when  she  fancied  that  the 
finger  of  death  was  upon  him. 

"I  have  to  express  my  sincerest  thanks,"  he 
said,  "for  your  generous  kindness  when  I  was 
taken  so  ill,  Mrs.  Foley  failed  not  to  mention  it 
to  me  80  soon  as  I  had  the  power  to  comprehend 


the  words  that  were  addressed  to  me.  And  your 
cares,  too,  were  extended  towards  my  faithful 
Jupiter — for  which  considerate  attention  on  your 
part  I  have  likewise  to  thank  you." 

I  assured  Mr.  Foley  that  I  had  felt  happy  in 
rendering  any  assistance,  however  trivial,  under 
the  circumstances ;  and  I  congratulated  him 
on  having  so  well  got  over  such  a  dangerous 
illness. 

"I  told  you,  Joseph,"  said  Mrs.  Foley,  "that 
the  village-surgeon  was  really  a  clever  man :  and 
such  he  has  proved  himself  to  be." 

"But  far  more,  my  beloved  wife,"  said  the 
husband,  in  a  gentle  tone  and  with  a  tender  look, 
"  am  I  indebted  to  you  than  even  to  Mr.  Games's 
skiQ.  The  kindest  ministrations  that  man  could 
possibly  receive  from  woman  did  I  experience  at 
your  hands !" 

I  was  much  affected  at  the  spontaneous,  un- 
studied, and  totally  genuine  ebullition  of  feelings 
which  this  attached  couple  displayed  towards  each 
other;  and  I  withdrew,  infinitely  rejoiced  that 
such  a  husband  should  have  been  spared  to  such  a 
wife. 

Three  or  four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  broken  pane  and  the  billet, 
which  had  revealed  to  me  the  mystery  ot  the 
closed  portion  of  the  building ;  and  during  this 
interval  I  had  not  been  in  the  back  garden.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Foley, — Mrs.  Shackleford,  being 
unwell,  did  not  go  out  in  the  phaeton ;  and  I  was 
the  master  of  my  own  time.  I  scarcely  know 
what  feeling  it  was  which  prompted  me  to  go  and 
walk  in  the  garden :  but  I  think  I  ought  to  con- 
fess  that  it  was  curiosity,  blended  with  sympathy, 
in  respect  to  the  secluded  prisoner.  There  seemed 
to  me  something  shocking  in  the  idea  that  a  young, 
and  beautiful  woman — no  matter  what  her  fault 
might  have  been — should  find  herself  thus  doomed 
to  an  imprisonment  which  might  be  eternal.  I 
wondered  wherefore  the  Shackiefords  could  not 
have  her  to  live  completely  with  them — allow  her 
to  take  her  meals  at  their  table — and  thus  afford 
her  a  greater  relief  than,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, she  experienced  in  respect  to  the  monotony 
of  her  life.  Mr.  Shackleford  did  not  appear  to  be 
by  any  means  a  stem  or  implacable  man — while 
Mrf.  Shackleford  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  good- 
hearted  woman.  To  keep  the  poor  creature,  there- 
fore, perpetually  locked  up — or  else  limited  to  the 
range  of  the  plantation — began  to  make  upon  my 
mind  the  impression  of  an  imnecessary  cruelty ; 
and  I  thought  to  myself  that  even  if  her  husband 
were  pursuing  her  unrelentingly,  he  could  scarcely 
come  down  upon  the  house  so  suddenly  but  that  if 
she  were  in  the  parlour  at  the  time,  she  might 
be  hurried  back  to  her  own  apartments  ere  that 
husband  of  her's  could  obtain  admittance.  These 
reflections — which  had  not  entered  into  my  mind 
before — now  struck  me  forcibly,  as  I  looked  up  at 
the  range  of  three  windows  where  the  shutters 
were  luiclosed.  I  should  observe  that  the  pane  of 
glass  had  not  been  mended,  but  was  simply  covered 
over  with  brown  paper, —  thus  giving  a  shabby 
aspect  to  the  window  itself. 

WMe  I  was  contemplating  those  windows,  a 
female  form  appeared  at  one  of  them,  and  seemed 
to  be  gesticulating  as  if  to  rivet  my  attention. 
Indeed,  it  first  struck  me  that  she  was  kissing  her 
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hand  to  me ;  and  if  it  were  so,  I  naturally  attri- 
buted the  circumstance  to  some  illusion  of  her  dis- 
ordered intellect.  I  could  not  see  her  distinctly : 
indeed  it  was  merely  her  head  and  her  bust  that  I 
oould  discern  at  all,  on  account  of  the  large  piece 
of  furniture  which  stood  against  the  window.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  disappeared :  but  in  a  few  mo- 
ments she  returned  to  the  same  spot,  holding  her 
child  in  her  arms.  It  seemed  that  she  was  ex- 
tending the  infant  towards  me,  as  if  imploring  me 
for  her  child's  sake  to  bestow  my  sympathy  upon 
herself  and  procure  her  release.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment old  Jacob  appeared  in  the  garden  :  I  instan- 
taneously averted  my  eyes  from  the  windows — and 
soon  afterwards  re-entered  the  house. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  I  pondered 
upon  the  scenes  which  I  have  just  described;  and 
the  more   I   reflected  thereon,    the   less  could  I 
reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity  which   the   Shacklefords   appeared   to  think 
existed  for  the  close  prisonage  of  their  unfortunate 
relative.     In  the  evening   Mrs.  Shackleford   was 
taken  so  much  worse  that  I  was  sent  off  in  the 
phaeton  to  fetch  Mr.  Willis  from  Bagshot.     It 
was  still  light,   it   now  being  the  first  week  of 
June  :  nevertheless,  as  I  drove  across  the  heath,  I 
could  not  help  glancing  around  me  very  often  to 
assure  myself  that  no  highwayman  was  near.    The 
reader   must    not    think    that   I   was   absolutely 
afraid :  I  may  without  vanity  affirm  that  I  pos- 
sessed as  much  courage  as  most  young  men  at  my 
age ; — and  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself  with 
a  stout  cudgel,  being  determined  to  give  the  high- 
wayman, if  he   should  make  his   appearance,    as 
warm  a  reception  as  possible.     Still  the  thought 
that  such  an  encounter  was  quite  possible,  if  not 
probable,  kept  me  to  a  certain  degree  anxiously  on 
the  alert:  but  I  reached  Bagshot  without  misad- 
venture.    Mr.  Willis  was   at  home ;    and  he   at 
once  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  Heather  Place. 
His  wife  called  out  to  him  from  the  parlour  to  bid 
him  be   sure   to   take   his  pistols  as  well  as  his 
medicine-chest ;  and  this  advice  he  was  careful  to 
follow.     We  however  crossed  the  heath  as  safely 
as  I  had  previously  done ;  and  we  arrived  at  the 
house  just  as  the  dusk  was  completely  setting  in. 
Mrs.  Shackleford  was  rather  alarmingly  ill,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  fever ;  and  Mr.  Willis  directed 
that  one, of  the  female  servants  should  sit  up  with 
her  all  night.     When  he  was  ready  for  departure, 
it  was  arranged  that  old  Jacob  should  drive  him 
back  to  Bagshot,  and  remain  there  all  night,  iu 
order  to  be  in  readiness  to  bring  the  surgeon  over 
to   Heather   Place   again   the  first  thing  in   the 
morning,  as  the  horse  would  be  too  tired  to  return 
that  night— and  moreover  Mr.  Shackleford  did  not 
like  to  trust  the  old  man  alone  with  the  equipage 
in  the  dark.     I  should  observe  that  Mr.  Willis, 
having  brought  his  medicine  chest  with  him,  was 
enabled,  ere  taking  his  leave,  to  compound  such 
potions  as  he  considered  necessary  for  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ford's  use. 

The  housemaid  was  appointed  to  sit  up  with  her 
mistress;  and  when  the  surgeon  had  taken  his 
departure  in  the  phaeton,  Mr.  Shackleford  sent 
for  me  to  the  parlour. 

"  Joseph,"  he  said,  "  I  am  about  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  the  confidence  I  place  in  you,  and  of  the 
favourable  impression  which  has  been  made  upon 
my  mind  by  the  strong  recommendations  I  re- 


ceived on  your  behalf  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eow- 
land.  Your  mistress,  I  am  afraid,  is  entering 
upon  an  illness  which  may  confine  her  for  some 
time  to  her  chamber ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  housemaid  should  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  her.  The  cook  has  her  own  special 
duties  to  perform;  and  Jacob  is  too  old  to  be 
entrusted  with  that  task  which  I  am  about  to 
confide  to  you." 

Mr.  Shackleford  paused,  and  surveyed  me  at- 
tentively— as  if  to  assure  himself,  by  this  long 
scrutiny  of  my  countenance,  that  he  was  acting 
prudently  in  the  course  he  was  adopting.  I  more 
than  half-suspected  what  the  nature  of  the  task 
was  which  he  was  about  to  explain ;  and  I  expe- 
rienced the  tremulous  suspense  of  curiosity  and 
interest,  as  my  thoughts  pointed  towards  the  in- 
mate of  the  shut-up  portion  of  the  house.  I 
nevertheless  kept '  my  coimtenance ;  and  Mr. 
Shackleford  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  You  are  already  aware,  Joseph,  that  an  unfor- 
tunate young  lady  is  domiciled  beneath  this  roof. 
You  know  likewise  that  for  certain  reasons  a 
watch  has  to  be  maintained  upon  her.  So  long  as 
circumstances  prevent  Mrs.  Shackleford  and  the 
housemaid  from  ministering  their  usual  attentions 
to  that  lady,  you  must  take  upon  yourself  a  por- 
tion of  the  task.  Presently  you  will  convey  to  her 
apartments  those  supplies  of  provision  which  the 
cook  has  prepared  for  her  use.  To-morrow — at 
any  time  during  the  day  that  it  may  suit  this  lady 
to  walk  in  the  plantation — you  must  attend  upon 
her.  I  need  not  add  that  you  will  of  course  pre- 
vent any  endeavour  on  her  part  to  escape  :  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  that  while  in  reality 
watching  her,  you  will  observe  the  most  respectful 
demeanour.  Still  less  is  it  needful  for  me  to  guard 
you  against  being  won  over  by  any  appeal  to  a 
sympathy  which,  if  exercised  in  such  a  case, 
would  be  altogether  a  false  one.  Eemember  that 
the  unfortunate  being's  intellects  are  unhinged, 
and  that  on  your  head  would  rest  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility if  you  betray  the  trust  which  I  am 
now  confiding  to  you." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir^"  I  answered,  "  that  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  in  every  other,  I  shall  make 
it  my  endeavour  to  perform  my  duty." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  my  response  was 
guardedly  shaped  and  studiously  qualified :  for  I 
was  resolved  not  to  pledge  myself  beforehand  to 
any  particular  course,  for  fear  lest  a  better  ac- 
quaintance \rith  the  circumstances  of  this  melan- 
choly case  should  induce  me  to  deviate  therefrom. 
Mr.  Shackleford  did  not  however  perceive  that  I 
spoke  with  a  studied  reserve,  and  even  with  a  de- 
liberate evasiveness :  for  his  looks  expressed  satis- 
faction at  my  reply. 

"  Now  come  with  me,"  he  said  :  and  he  led  the 
way  from  the  room.  We  ascended  the  stairs  to- 
gether, until  we  reached  the  second  storey;  and 
there  he  pointed  towards  the  door  whence  I  had 
seen  his  wife  emerge  on  that  night  of  my  descent 
into  the  kitchen  to  fetch  my  livery. 

"  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  lady's  apartments," 
said  Mr.  Shackleford,  now  speaking  in  a  whisper. 
"  Whenever  the  cook  bids  you  repair  thither,  you 
will  come  to  me  for  the  key.  Immediately  on 
entering,  you  will  lock  the  door,  and  be  careful 
to  put  the  key  in  your  pocket.  Every  morning 
you  will  receive  the  lady's  orders  as  to  the  par- 
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ticular  hour  at  which  she  may  choose  to  walk  iu 
the  plantation.  Then,  at  the  hour  so  sfyecified, 
you  will  come  to  me ;  and  you  will  receive — in 
addition  to  the  key  of  this  door — another  key, 
which  will  afford  you  ingress  to  the  grove.  You 
comprehend  all  these  instructions  ?" 
"  Perfectly,  sir,"  was  my  answer. 
We  descended  the  stairs, — Mr.  Shackleford  re- 
turning to  the  parlour,  and  I  proceeding  to  the 
kitchen.  It  was  now  a  little  past  ten  o'clock; 
and  the  cook  had  placed  upon  a  tray  a  quantity  of 
comestibles,  which  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
lady's  apartments.  She  already  knew  that  it  was 
Mr.  Shackleford's  intention  to  confide  to  me  the 
task  of  waiting  upon  her,  as  well  as  that  of  watch- 
ing her  in  her  walks.  I  must  candidly  confess 
that  I  was  by  no  means  flattered  by  the  latter 
portion  of  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  me ;  and  I 
should  have  refused  it,  had  the  circumstances  been 
in  any  way  different.  But  I  had  a  strong  curiosity 
to  behold  this  lady  who  was  thus  condemned  to  so 
severe  a  seclusion:  I  had  an  undefined  notion, 
too,  that  I  should  probably  learn  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  not  perhaps  precisely  as  they  had 
been  represented— and  that  the  lady's  immure- 
ment was  in  reality  based  upon  motives  somewhat 
deeper  than  those  which  had  been  hitherto  alleged. 
Peradventure,  too,  the  idea  floated  in  my  mind 
that  I  was  destined  to  render  assistance  to  one 
who,  whatever  her  misdeeds  had  been,  was  never- 
theless partially  the  victim  of  an  unnecessary 
cruelty  as  well  as  the  object  of  merited  punish- 
ment. But  all  these  ideas  were  so  dim,  vague, 
and  shapeless  as  they  hovered  in  my  brain,  that 
perhaps  I  am  now  defining  them  more  clearly  and 
plainly  than  I  ought  to  do, — I  mean  that  I  am 
giving  them  more  form  and  substance  than  they 
actually  possessed  at  the  time. 

"  Now,  Joseph,"  said  the  cook,  with  a  smile ; 
"  you  must  enter  upon  your  duties.  These  things 
are  to  be  taken  up ;  and  you  will  at  length  see  the 
poor  creature  in  whom  I  know  you  are  more  or 
less  interested,  from  the  way  you  have  spoken  of 
her  to  me." 

"And  you  too  are  interested  in  herP"  I  an- 
swered, fearing  lest  she  should  think  that  my 
sympathies  might  render  it  dangerous  for  me  to 
be  trusted  as  the  custodian  of  her  walks  in  the 
plantation. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am !"  cried  the  good-natured 
woman.  "  Whatever  she  has  done,  she  is  sufler- 
ing  for  it ;  and  one  must  have  a  heart  as  hard  as 
a  stone  not  to  pity  her.     You  will  see  little  Joseph 

too but  not  to-night— I  suppose  the  child  will 

be  in  its  cradle  in  the  bed^om.  To-morrow  how- 
ever you  are  certain  to  see  it ;  and  then  you  will 
say  what  a  sweet  infant  it  is.  But  how  foolish  I 
am  to  go  on  talking  like  this !  You  men  never 
notice  children,  and  don't  care  anything  for  them. 
Now  run  to  the  parlour  and  ask  master  for  the 
key— and  let's  get  this  business  over,  so  as  to  be 
off  to  our  bedrooms." 

I  repaired  to  the  sitting-apartment  and  re- 
ceived the  key  from  Mr.  Shackleford.  A  curious 
sensation  quivered  through  me— a  feeling  as  if  I 
were  touching  upon  the  threshold  of  a  revelation 
of  imknown  and  unsuspected  mysteries.  But  my 
countenance  betrayed  naught  of  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind ;  and  I  quitted  the  parlour. 


returned  to  the  kitchen.  "  Now  can't  you  fancy 
how  Bluebeard's  wife  must  have  felt  when  he 
placed  in  her  hand  the  key  of  the  mysterious  closet, 
and  told  her  that  she  was  not  to  enter  it  if  she 
valued  her  life  ?" 

"But  in  the  present  instance,"  I  exclaimed, 
laughing,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  betrayal  of  any  por- 
tion of  that  curious  and  unaccountable  feeling 
which  was  stUl  agitating  me, — "  the  case  is  quite 
the  reverse:  for  whereas  Bluebeard  enjoined  his 
wife  not  to  enter  the  closet,  this  key  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  is  purposely  given  me  to  enter  the 
apartments  to  the  door  of  which  it  belongs." 

I  took  up  the  tray,  and  ascended  the  staircase. 
I  reached  the  second  flooi-,  and  placed  the  key  in 
the  lock.  My  hand  trembled  so  that  if  any  one 
had  overheard  the  sound,  it  might  have  been 
thought  I  was  purposely  fidgetting  with  that  key, 
or  that  I  was  half  tipsy  and  unable  to  apply  it  to 
its  proper  use.  The  tray  meanwhile  I  had  placed 
upon  a  table  which  stood  close  by  on  the  land- 
ing. 

The  door  was  opened ;  and  the  light  of  the  can- 
dle which  I  had  brought  with  me,  at  once  showed 
me  a  sort  of  ante-chamber,  into  which  I  carried 
the  tray ;  and  setting  it  down  on  another  table,  I 
locked  the  door,  taking  out  the  key  and  securing 
it  in  my  pocket,  I  knocked  at  an  inner  door; 
and  as  no  answ«r  was  returned,  I  endeavoured  to 
open  it :  but  it  yielded  not  to  my  touch.  Then  I 
observed  that  it  was  bolted:  and  having  di-awn 
back  the  bolts,  I  opened  it.  It  revealed  a  larger 
room ;  and  the  shutters  being  closed — as  was  like- 
wise the  case  in  the  ante-chamber — I  recollected, 
by  the  observations  made  from  the  garden,  that  the 
lady's  rooms  must  be  still  farther  on.  I  accord- 
ingly traversed  the  one  on  which  the  inner  door 
opened;  and  now  I  perceived  a  light  shining 
through  the  key-hole  of  a  door  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity. Depositing  the  tray  again  upon  a  table, 
I  knocked  at  this  door :  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. I  knocked  a  second  time — and  a  little 
louder  than  before.  A  low  voice  spoke  the  words 
"  Come  in." 

That  voice  was  only  just  audible !  but  its 
accents,  instantaneously  striking  me  as  being 
familiar  to  my  ear,  sent  a  strange  feeling  quiver- 
ing and  trembling  through  my  entire  form.  Yet 
I  recognised  them  not  so  as  to  identify  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  voice. 

I  opened  the  door  :  a  lady,  who  was  seated  at  a 
table,  raised  her  countenance — a  cry  of  thrilling 
joy  and  wild  exultation  burst  from  her  lips— she 
sprang  forward — and  the  next  instant  I  was  folded 
in  the  arms  of  Lady  Calanthe  Dundaa. 


CHAPTEE    LVL 


There  s  the  magic  key,"  said  the  cook,  when  I  |  her  there    But  all  in  an  instant-flashin 


MT  child! 

My  emotions  were  almost  overwhelming.  I  was 
astounded,  I  was  afflicted,  and  I  was  enraged, — 
astounded  at  the  discovery  of  Lady  Calanthe 
Dundas  in  the  person  of  the  prisoner — afilicted 
that  she  herself  should  be  plunged  into  so  much 
affliction — and  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  placed  her  as  well  as  of  those  who  kept 

throuprh 
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the  midst  of  the  other  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  agitated  me — came  an  idea  to  my  soul  that 
made  my  heart  swell  with  emotions  never  expe- 
rienced before.  That  child — Calanthe's  child- 
could  it  be  possible  ?  was  the  sudden  yearning 
which  seized  upon  me,  nature's  inward  prompting 
voice  P  was  that  child  my  own  ? 

"Dearest,  dearest  Joseph !"  murmured  Calanthe, 
straining  me  to  her  bosom  and  covering  my  cheeks 
with  kisses.  "  Oh,  at  last  we  meet !  at  length  we 
are  restored  to  each  other !  Dearest  Joseph !" — and 
then  drawing  back  her  head  a  little  way,  she  con- 
templated my  countenance  with  looks  of  ineffable 
love.  "  Oh,  you  are  handsomer  than  ever  !"  she 
cried :  and  again  and  again  did  she  embrace  me. 
"  But  come  qviiek !"  she  suddenly  ejaculated : 
"  come  quick  !     This  way — this  way  !" 

Taking  me  by  the  hand,  she  led  me  hurriedly 
across  the  room.  She  was  almost  wild  with 
delight :  her  cheeks  were  flushed  —  her  eyes 
sparkled  through  the  tears  of  joy  which  hovered 
on  her  jetty  lashes:  she  held  my  hand  tightly 
clasped — she  kept  her  looks  fixed  on  me,  as  if 
fearful  that  were  she  to  avert  them  only  for  a 
single  instant,  I  might  be  snatched  away  from 
her,  or  vanish  from  her  presence, — leaving  her  to 
the  sudden  awakening  from  a  dream  of  ecstatic 

delusiveness.    I  sped  along  mechanically No, 

not  mechanically:  it  is  not  the  proper  word:  I 
was  impelled  by  the  indescribable  feelings  that 
accompanied  nature's  yearning  within  me.  My 
soul  was  full  of  excitement, — pleasure  and  pain  so 
strangely  commingling  that  I  have  no  power  of 
language  to  define  what  I  exactly  felt.  Talking 
of  delusive  dreams,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I 
myself  were  walking  in  a  vision — as  if  I  were 
being  hurried  along  in  the  wildest,  the  maddest, 
and  the  most  fantastic  of  all  dreamy  illusions ! 

A  door  was  thrown  open  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room :  Calanthe  led  me  into  a  bed-chamber — 
and  hastily  taking  forth  the  child  from  its  cradle, 
she  placed  it  in  my  arms,  murmuring,  "Joseph,  it 
is  your's." 

Oh,  the  feelings  of  a  father — to  me  as  ecstatic 
as  they  were  novel !  I  pressed  my  lips  to  the  soft 
velvety  cheeks  of  the  child  which  was  still  sleep- 
ing :  the  tears  trickled  from  my  eyes : — again 
and  again  I  kissed  the  boy.  He  awoke  ;  and  now 
I  gazed  down  into  the  sweetest  eyes  from  which 
the  soul  of  infantile  innocence  ever  looked  forth. 
The  child  did  not  cry ; — again  and  again  I  kissed 
it ; — and  overcome  by  my  emotions,  I  sank  down 
upon  a  chair,  weeping — I  scarcely  knew  where- 
fore! 

"  Oh,  Joseph !"  murmured  Calanthe,  as  she  took 
the  child  from  my  arms  and  began  fondling  it 
with  all  a  mother's  doating  love :  "  it  is  Providence 

that  sent  you  hither ! Oh,  it  appears  all  like  a 

dream !" — and  she  fixed  her  superb  dark  eyes  upon 
me,  as  if  still  to  convince  herself  that  it  was  no 
delusion,  but  that  I  was  present — and  that  I  was 
seated  there,  before  her ! 

But  now  I  suddenly  recollected  that  I  must 
not  make  my  stay  too  long  on  the  present  occasion. 
In  a  few  hurried  words  I  explained  how  it  was 
that  I  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  her; 
and  when  she  found  that  I  might  rtturn  to  her  on 
the  morrow,  she  could  scarcely  restrain  an  hysteri- 
cal outburst  of  wildest  joy. 

"  You  will  come  early,  Joseph — you  will  come 


early?  Oh,  if  I  may  judge  your  feelings  by  my 
own,  you  will  be  but  too  anxious  to  embrace  your 
chUd !" 

"  Yes,  Calanthe— Oh,  yes !  believe  me  that  such 
is  my  feeling!"  I  exclaimed;  "and  I  will  come 
early — as  early  as  possible." 

"We  have  so  much  to  say  to  each  other," 
quickly  responded  Calanthe :  "  we  have  plans  too 
to  discuss ! — for  now  that  you  are  here,  Joseph, 

my  imprisonment  cannot  last  much  longer 

teU  me,  dear  Joseph,  that  it  shall  not  last  much 
longer  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  I  exclaimed  vehemently : 
"  heaven  forbid !     It  has  abready  lasted  too  long." 

Calanthe  seized  my  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
and  wept  over  it, — murmuring,  "Your  words, 
dearest  Joseph,  infuse  solace  into  my  soul.  Oh,  I 
have  thought  of  you — night  and  day  have  I  thought 
of  you,  since  our  separation !  My  God,  I  have  en- 
dured such  agonies  on  your  account — knowing  not 
what  had  become  of  you — wondering  whether  we 
should  ever  meet  again — and  in  my  anguish  calling 
upon  heaven  to  send  you  to  me  that  I  might  place 
your  little  son  in  your  arms !" 

Again  was  I  melted  to  tears :  again  did  I  take 
the  infant  and  cover  its  little  cheeks  with  kisses. 
Then  Calanthe  wound  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  embraced  me  with  fervour  and  fondness  once 
more :  nor  did  I  prevent  her — had  she  not  a  right 
thus  to  treat  the  father  of  her  child  ?  But  time 
was  slipping  away — and  I  was  compelled  to  de- 
part. Another  outpouring  of  fondness  towards 
the  infant — another  fervid  locking  in  the  arms  of 
its  mother — and  I  hurried  forth  from  the  prison- 
apartments.  I  was  so  bewildered  with  my 
feelings  that  I  almost  forgot  to  bolt  the  inner 
door;  and  I  had  opened  the  other  one  before 
I  recollected  it.  I  turned  to  do  so :  it  opened 
for  an  instant — and  Calanthe,  with  radiance  on 
her  countenance,  and  holding  the  child  in  her 
arms — flung  upon  me  a  parting  look  of  indescrib- 
able fondness.  Oh,  it  was  cruel  to  be  compelled 
to  draw  a  bolt  upon  one  who  loved  me  thus  de- 
votedly, and  who  was  the  mother  of  my  child  ! — 
but  it  was  necessary,  in  case  Mr.  Shackleford 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  pay  those  apart- 
ments a  visit.  Yet  I  vowed  in  my  soul  that 
Calanthe  should  not  much  longer  remain  a 
prisoner  there. 

When  I  had  locked  the  outer  door  and  had 
drawn  forth  the  key,  I  stood  for  upwards  of  a 
minute  on  the  landing  to  compose  my  countenance 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  ere  passing  into  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Shackleford.  I  feared  that  I 
had  already  lingered  tjpo  long  in  those  apart- 
ments :  yet  after  all,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  my  feet  first  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  seclusion  where  so  unsuspected  a  mys- 
tery was  cleared  up.  I  descended  to  the  parlour, 
wondering  to  myself  whether  my  countenance 
would  betray  any  portion  of  the  feelings  which 
were  agitating  me :  but  it  did  not — ^for  when 
Mr.  Shackleford  raised  his  eyes  from  the  book 
which  he  was  reading,  and  bent  them  upon  my 
features,  his  own  countenance  varied  not  its  usual 
expression. 

"  You  have  seen  the  lady,  Joseph  ?"  he  said ; 
"  and  you  have  intimated  to  her  t"hat  you  are  for 
the  present  to  attend  upon  her .''" 

"  Y'es,  sir,"  I  answered :  and  my  brain  was  so 
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bewildered  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  was 
speaking  incoherently  or  intelligibly.  "  The  lady 
desires  me  to  wait  upon  her  at  a  somewhat  early 
hour,  that  she  may  walk  in  the  plantation." 

"  As  early  as  she  pleases  after  daylight,  Joseph," 
responded  Mr.  Shackleford ;  "  and  as  late  as  she 
chooses  until  the  dusk  sets  in." 

I  withdrew, — overjoyed  to  have  passed,  without 
exciting  suspicion,  through  an  ordeal  which,  while 
descending  the  stairs,  I  had  so  much  dreaded.  I 
returned  to  the  kitchen ;  and  the  cook  imme- 
diately began  to  overwhelm  me  with  questions — 
what  I  thought  of  the  lady — whether  she  had 
spoken  to  me — how  she  looked — if  she  were  dull 
and  moping  ? — and  she  wound  up  her  catalogue  of 
queries  by  asking,  "  And  did  you  see  the  child  ?" 

"  Yes — I  saw  it,"  I  replied  :  "  it  was  awake  at 
the  time  :" — and  then  I  felt  so  strange  that  I  was 
compelled  to  turn  abruptly  away,  lest  my  emotions 
should  be  betrayed  by  my  looks. 
38 


"  Well  now,"  cried  the  cook,  "  you  are  not  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  up  to  bed  that  you  cannot  sit 
and  chat  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  thought  that  just  now  you  yourself  were 
anxious  to  get  to  your  chamber,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  keeping  you  up.  Besides,  Mr.  Shackleford  told 
me  that  we  were  to  retire  at  once." 

This  was  not  true  :  but  I  was  so  anxious  to  seek 
the  solitude  of  my  own  room,  that  I  could  not 
help  giving  utterance  to  that  falsehood.  The 
cook  immediately  began  bustling  about  to  prepare 
for  retiring;  and  seizing  a  chamber-candle,  I 
hastily  bade  her  good  night. 

When  alone  at  length  in  my  room,  I  sat  down 
to  reflect  upon  everything  that  had  occurred.  But 
I  could  not  sit  long :  neither  could  I  reflect 
seriously  and  deliberately.  There  was  a  strange 
confusion  in  my  mind — ineffable  emotions  still 
agitating  in  my  soul.  I  felt  feverish  ;  and  putting 
up  the  window,  wooed  the  cool  night-air  to  my 
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burning  brow  and  licctie  cheeks.  But  I  could  not 
even  remain  long  there  :  I  felt  as  if  I  must  either 
pace  the  room,  or  else  rush  forth  from  the  house 
to  take  a  long  ramble.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  At 
last  I  closed  the  window— hastily  put  off  my  clothes 
— and  went  to  bed.  Eut  I  could  not  sleep.  I  was 
a  father— and  this  thought  was  one  that  blended 
all  the  conflicting  excitemenis  of  pleasing  pain:  it 
was  a  joy  tb.at  in  itself  was  excruciating.  And  now 
too  came  back  the  image  of  Annabel  to  my  mind — 
that  Annabel  whom  1  loved !— and  I  felt  as  if  a 
gulf  had  opened  suddenly  at  my  feet  to  separate 
her  from  me  for  ever.  I  did  not  love  Calanthe  as  I 
loved  Annabel :  and  yet  if  Calanthe  should  demand, 
in  the  name  of  our  child,  that  I  would  conduct 
lior  to  the  altar,  how  could  I  repudiate  the  claim 
which  she  had  upon  me  ?  These  thoughts  now 
filled  mo  with  an  almost  mortal  anguish,— absorb- 
iug  those  feelings  of  joy  which  I  had  experienced 
at  the  idea  of  being  a  father.  The  incidents  of  a 
single  moment  appeared  to  have  given  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  very  current  of  my  existence  :  my 
destiny  had  all  in  a  moment  developed  a  new 
phase :  circumstances  were  as  much  altered 
witli  me,  as  if  I  had  been  taken  up  in  the  arms 
of  some  invisible  aerial  being  and  dropped  down 
into  the  midst  of  another  clime  thousands  of 
miles  off.* 

But  I  will  not  linger  for  the  present  upon  these 
couilicting  meditations — these  strange  blendings 
of  pleasurable  emotions  and  distracting  thoughts  ! 
Siiliiec  it  to  say  that  it  was  long  ere  slumber 
visi(ed  my  eyes  that  night;  and  in  my  dreams  all 
the  incidents  of  the  evening  were  reproduced  in  the 
most  fantastic  shapes  and  forms.  I  awoke  at  an 
caily  hour  in  the  morning — and  for  some  minutes 
lay  pondering  whether  it  were  indeed  all  a  dream, 
or  whether  it  were  in  any  way  tinctured  with 
reality.  But  when  I  thought  of  that  child  which 
I  had  pressed  in  my  arms — that  infant-boy  on 
wliose  velvet  cheeks  I  had  showered  paternal 
kisses — I  experienced  a  strong  yearning  to  hasten 
a^c  lin  to  the  seclusion  where  my  son  dwelt  with 
his  mother;  and  as  I  thought  of  that  mother  too, 
I  felt  an  illimitable  compassion  for  the  woman  who 
loved  mo  so  tenderly  and  so  well.  Soon  after 
eight  o'clock,  I  requested  Mr.  Shackleford  to  give 
me  the  keys,  as  it  was  now  the  hour  at  which  "  the 
lady" — for  thus  I  spoke  of  her — had  purposed  to 
walk  in  the  plantation,  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
attend  upon  her.  My  master,  evidently  without 
suspicion,  gave  me  two  keys,  and  I  marvelled  in 
my  own  mind  that  he  noticed  not  how  my  hand 
trembled  as  I  took  them.  I  ascended  the  stairs — 
I  unlocked  the  outer  door,  and  entered  the  ante* 
chamber.  Having  relocked  the  door  and  con- 
signed the  key  to  my  pocket,  I  unbolted  the  inner 
one : — Calanthe  was  waiting  just  inside  with  the 
boy  in  her  arms.  I  caught  upon  her  countenance 
a  look  of  anxious  suspense  which  was  just  vanish- 
ing away  as  her  eyes  met  mine :  it  was  evident 
she  had  been  fearful  lest  another  should  come 
instead  of  myself.  But  now  with  what  delight 
did  she  welcome  me  !  how  fond  was  her  embrace ! 
— what  pride  and  joy  animated  her  countenance 
when  she  saw  how  I  took  my  little  son  in  my  arms 
and  covered  him  with  kisses  ! 

"  You  love  him,  Joseph — you  love  him  !"  she 
exclaimed :  "  Oh,  I  see  that  you  love  that  dear, 
dear  child !      And  I  called  him  by  your  name — 


and  in  the  depth  of  my  bitterest  affliction  it  was 
a  solace  to  address  him  by  that  name  of  Joseph !" 
"  Yes — I  love  him,  I  love  him !"  I  cried,  the 
words  flowing  upward  in  unfeigned  rapture  from 
the  de^jths  of  my  soul.  "He  has  your  eyes,  Ca- 
lanthe  " 

"  But  his  features  will  be  like  your's,"  she  in- 
stantaneously interjected,  "Oh!  young  as  he  is, 
a  mother's  eyes  cannot  be  deceived.  Already  do  I 
behold  in  that  sweet  babe  a  resemblance  to  you ; 
and  I  have  sat  with  him  for  hours  and  hours  upon 
my  lap,  gazing  upon  his  countenance  until  fancy 
has  cheated  me  into  the  belief  that  he  is  even 
more  like  vou  than  at  such  an  age  he  can  possibly 
be." 

I  now  contemplated  Calanthe ;  and  I  saw  that 
she  was  not  so  much  altered  by  her  imprisonment 
as  I  might  have  expected  to  find  her.  There  was 
no  wasting  away  of  her  form — no  emaciation  of 
the  countenance;  and  if  this  countenance  had  been 
pale  before,  it  was  now  animated  with  the  glow  of 
the  heart's  happiness.  I  presently  learnt  from  her 
lips  that  though  she  had  experienced  intervals  of 
torturing  anxiety  relative  to  myself,  yet  that  she 
had  yielded  far  more  to  hopefulness  than  to  despair 
— and  that  she  had  experienced  the  presentiment 
that  we  should  meet  again.  Besides,  for  the  last 
two  months  she  had  known  that  I  was  an  inmate 
of  the  house ;  and  this  circumstance  had  tended 
to  turn  into  exultation  whatever  little  amount  of 
despondency  she  had  previously  felt :  so  that  the 
improved  condition  of  her  mind  had  reacted  fa- 
vourably on  her  physical  being,  and  had  resus- 
citated all  her  wonted  beauty.  It  was  evident, 
too,  that  she  had  taken  pains  with  her  toilet  in 
order  to  give  me  the  cheerfullest  and  the  most 
pleasing  welcome  on  the  morning  of  which  I  am 
writing.  Her  hair,  of  raven  darkness,  was  ar- 
ranged in  massive  bands,  with  long  tresses  hanging 
down  from  the  knot  in  which  it  was  gathered  at 
the  back.  Her  superb  black  eyes  beamed  with 
the  lustrous  light  of  joy;  and,  as  before  said, 
there  was  a  rich  glow  upon  her  cheeks.  As  for 
her  intellects  being  unsettled,  it  was  a  detestable 
fiilsehood — a  device  forming  part  of  the  fabulous 
motives  which  the  Shacklefords  alleged  as  the 
ground  for  keeping  her  in  strictest  prisonage 
there. 

"  Now,  Joseph,"  said  Calanthe,  after  a  whUe, 
"  we  must  go  forth  and  walk  in  the  plantation  for 
the  sake  of  appearances.    We  have  so  much  to  say 

to  each  other Oh,  so  much !" 

The  bed-chamber  opened  upon  a  passage  which 
led  to  a  staircase:  this  we  descended, — Calanthe 
carrying  the  child  in  her  arms.  I  opened  a  door, 
which  was  in  a  little  vestibule  at  the  bottom  of 
those  stairs  ;  and  we  emerged  into  the  plantation. 
We  sought  the  most  shady  portion  of  the  avenue ; 
and  then,  as  we  walked  side  by  side — taking  turns 
to  cai*ry  our  little  son — we  entered  into  mutual  ex- 
planations. I  did  not  however  acquaint  Calanthe 
with  the  abominable  treacheries  which  Mr.  Lan« 
over  had  practised  towards  me  in  London,  nor 
with  the  circumstance  of  my  shipwreck :  I  did  not 
think  fit  to  allude  to  Mr.  Lanover  at  all.  I  there- 
fore  simply  gave  her  to  understand  that,  through 
the  agency  of  her  father  the  Earl  of  Mandeville,  I 
had  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Yennachar  of  Inch 
Methglin — that  certain  circumstances  had  led  me 
into  the  household  of  the  Eowlands  at  Manchester 
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— whence  other  circumstances  had  transferred  me 
to  my  present  situation  at  Heather  Place.  It  was 
a  mere  sketchy  outUne  that  I  gave  her,  and  filled 
in  witli  none  of  those  incidents  which  have  occu- 
pied so  many  chapters  since  the  one  wherein  my 
separation  from  her  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  re- 
corded. 

"  Again  I  say,  it  was  Providence  that  brought 
you  hither !"  observed  Calanthe,  when  my  brief 
narrative  was  ended.  '"'As  for  myself,  Joseph,  my 
explanations  may  be  S2ieedily  given.  Referring  to 
that  dreadful  occasion  when  my  father  and  my 
brother  Hubert  discovered  me  at  Eyde,  I  need  not 
do  more  than  declare  how  distressing  was  my  grief 
at  the  thought  of  being  torn  away  from  you. 
You  kept  the  secret  of  what  had  taken  place 
between  us :  I  knew  that  you  would  do  so — I 
knew  it  even  while  penning  those  hurried  and 
feverishly  written  lines  which  a  servant  of  the 
hotel  undertook  to  convey  to  you.  From  Hyde  I 
was  borne  home  by  my  father  and  brother.  The 
secret  however  which  you  had  so  faithfully  kept, 
was  to  be  revealed  by  means  of  other  evidence  : 
for  in  a  short  time  I  found  that  I  was  in  a  way 
to  become  a  mother.  And  think  you,  Joseph,  that 
I  was  afflicted  by  the  idea  ?  think  you  that  I 
abandoned  myself  to  grief  and  despair  at  the 
prospect  of  being  regarded  as  a  dishonoured  and 
degraded  being?  No,  it  was  joy  that  filled  my 
soul — joy  at  the  thought  of  pressing  to  my  bosom, 
when  the  time  should  come,  a  little  being  whom 
I  might  look  upon  as  the  miniatm-e  countei-part 
of  yourself!  Oh,  for  your  sake,  Joseph,  I  cared 
not  for  what  the  world  calls  shame  ! — I  felt  that  I 
should  be  armed  with  a  courage  which  would 
enable  me  to  rise  triumphant  above  the  maledic- 
tions of  a  father,  the  gibes  and  taunts  of  brothers 
and  sisters !  Nevertheless,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive feeling,  I  concealed  my  situation  for  some 
months  j  and  then,  dm-ing  a  few  days  of  somewhat 
serious  illness,  it  was  discovered  by  the  family 
physician.  To  my  sm-prise  my  father  uttered  not 
a  single  syllable  of  reproach.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  to  speak  the  language  of  mournful 
kindness,  as  if  he  compassionated  me.  He  de- 
clared that  the  secret  should  be  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  my  brothers  and  sisters — and  that  a 
fitting  retu-ement  should  be  immediately  provided 
to  receive  me  until  I  could  re-appear  in  the  world 
again.  But  as  you  may  have  already  suspected, 
Joseph,  all  this  was  a  mere  specious  pretext  on 
the  Earl's  part  to  inveigle  me  into  the  snare 
which  ho  was  providing  for  me.  I  believed  him 
to  be  sincere;  and  without  suspicion  I  suffered 
him  to  bring  me  to  Heather  Place." 

"And  here  you  found  a  prison !"  I  exclaimed, 
my  blood  boiling  with  indignation.  "And  yet — 
and  yet,"  I  added,  that  fever  of  the  veins  sud- 
denly subsiding,  and  my  accents  sinking  into  re- 
flective mournfulness,  "  allowances  must  be  made 

for  the  feelings  of  a  parent But  you  have  not 

experienced  ill-treatment  here,  Calanthe  ?" 

"  Conscientiously  must  I  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative," she  replied.  "Doubtless  these  Shackle- 
fords,  in  keeping  me  a  prisoner,  have  only  carried 
out  the  instructions  they  received.  They  do  not 
know  who  I  am — and  I  have  never  told  them:  or 
if  they  do  know,  they  have  never  suffered  me  to 
comprehend  that  they  have  such  knowledge.  My 
£ather,   while   dooming   me   to   an   imprisonment 


which  he  perhaps  hopes  and  intends  to  be  eternal, 
has  done  his  best  to  render  it  as  tolerable  as  pos- 
sible. The  Shacklefords,  we  must  presume,  are 
paid  handsomely  for  keeping  me  here ;  and  Mrs. 
Shackleford  has  conducted  herself  towards  me  with 
as  much  kindness  as  under  circumstances  she 
could  possibly  show.  She  has  even  departed  some- 
what from  my  father's  peremptory  instructions  in 
respect  to  the  seclusion  in  which  he  meant  me  to 
be  kept, — she  has  violated  those  instructions,  I  say, 
in  my  favom',  by  introducLug  an  amiable  lady  to 
visit  me  occasionally  and  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
my  existence." 

"  You  allude  to  Mrs.  Foley,"  I  said ;  "  and  I 
esteem  her  more  highly  than  ever.  I  have  seen 
my  child  in  her  arms — from  the  window  ot  my 
chamber  have  I  observed  her  carrying  and  fondling 
this  dear  boy !" 

"Yes— she  is  an  excellent  woman,"  answered 
Lady  Calanthe.  "To  Mr.  Shackleford  I  took  a 
dislike  the  very  first  time  I  beheld  him :  I  could 
not  help  regarding  him  in  the  odious  light  of  a 
gaoler — a  man  who  consents  to  become  an  accom- 
plice in  the  persecution  of  a  fellow-creature,  that 
he  himself  may  thereby  reap  a  golden  reward.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  conceal  that  aversion  ;  and 
for  this  reason  has  he  so  rarely  visited  my  apart- 
ments. I  ought  to  thank  him  perhaps  for  so  much 
forbearance,"  added  Calanthe,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  ironical  bitterness  in  her  tone.  "  Oh,  think, 
Joseph !"  she  cried,  thus  suddenly  breaking  into 
another  strain,  "how  inefi'able  was  my  astonish- 
ment— how  breathless  my  suspense,  when  I  one 
day,  about  two  months  back,  fancied  that  I  beheld 
you  in  the  garden.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes;  and  I  nearly  fainted  with  dehght  when  I 
found  that  it  was  no  delusion.  The  idea  that  my 
presentiment  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  Pro- 
vidence had  brought  you  beneath  the  same  roof 

under  which  I  was  held  captive Oh,   I  cannot 

find  words  to  convey  the  feelings  that  surged  up 
within  me  !  Often  and  often  did  I  watch  from  the 
window  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  you  : 
but  you  were  so  rarely  in  the  garden — and  fre- 
quently when  you  wore,  Mrs.  Shackleford  or  else 
the  housemaid  was  with  me;  so  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  put  an  iron  restraint  upon  myself.  But 
still  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  there  would  arise 
some  opportunity  for  mc  to  communicate  with  you 
— or  some  chance  to  fling  us  together;  and  this 
conviction  was  a  source  of  immense  solace  to  my 
mind.  My  spirits  improved — my  health  there- 
with— and  my  appearance  also,"  she  added  gently, 
as  if  appealing  to  me  through  the  medium  of  her 
beauty,  that  I  v*ould  love  her  as  much  as  she 
fancied  I  had  loved  her  when  we  were  at  Mrs. 
Robinson's. 

"  And  that  day,  Calanthe,  when  you  broke  the 
pane  of  glass  ?"  I  said,  having  lavished  some 
caresses  upon  the  infant,  whom  she  carried,  and 
which  delighted  her  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
bestowed  upon  herself. 

"  That  was  in  a  mood  of  sudden  and  fleeting 
desperation,"  responded  the  young  lady.  "Two 
months  had  elapsed  since  you  entered  the  house  ; 
and  I  felt  assured  that  you  had  not  recognised 
me  at  the  window — you  had  not  perhaps  even 
seen  me  there  at  all !  Indeed,  of  the  few  occa- 
sions when  I  did  behold  you  in  the  garden,  it 
struck  me  that  on  only  one  did  you  really  observe 
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me However,  I  was  resolved  to  communicate 

with  you — I  penned  but  two  lines  on  a  piece  of 
paper — for  I  dreaded  lest  by  any  accident  the 
billet  should  be  picked  up  by  another " 

"And  those  lines,  Calanthe,"  I  said, — "what 
were  they  ?" 

"  Merely  to  the  effect  '  that  a  captive  lady  de- 
manded  your  sympathy :'  for  I  knew  full  well  that 
if  the  billet  fell  into  your  hands,  you  would  at 
once  recognise  the  writing — and  that  it  would  be 
a  revelation  for  you.  Scarcely  was  the  deed  done 
when  I  bitterly  repented  of  my  rashness  :  for  the 
voice  of  Shackleford,  reaching  my  ears  in  its 
wrathful  ejaculations,  told  me  but  too  plainly  that 
my  project  had  failed.  However,  accident  has 
thrown  us  together  at  length;  and  it  was  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  last  evening, 
on  raising  my  eyes,  they  encountered  your 
looks !" 

I  gazed  upon  Calanthe  with  a  degree  of  com- 
passion which  in  the  fervour  of  her  own  love  she 
might  have  well  taken  for  a  reciprocal  feeling; 
and  seizing  one  of  my  hands,  she  pressed  it  to  her 
lips. 

"  Now,  Joseph,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  what 
are  we  to  do?" — and  she  looked  wistfully  upon 
me. 

"You  cannot  remain  here,"  I  answered  vehe- 
mently :  '•'  you  must  not No,  no — it  would  be 

the  height  of  cruelty  !" 

"■  Cruelty  indeed,  Joseph  !"  she  rejoined.  "  Be- 
sides," she  added,  glancing  first  towards  me,  and 
then  looking  down  on  the  face  of  the  child,  who 
was  slumbering  in  her  arms,  "  you  must  give  a 
father's  name  to  this  dear  babe  of  our's — you  must 
give  me  a  right,  Joseph,  to  regard  you  as  my 
own!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Calanthe !"  I  replied,  with  distress 
in  my  soul,  as  the  image  of  Annabel  rose  up  before 
me :  but  instantaneously  smitten  with  a  sense  of 
duty  towards  that  child  and  its  mother — a  duty 
which  was  paramount  over  all  other  considerations, 
— I  hastened  to  add,  "Yes,  Calanthe — I  must 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibilities  of  a  husband 
and  a  father }" 

She  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  constraint  in 
my  manner — that  there  was  anything  forced  in  the 
way  in  which  I  expressed  myself:  but  again  press- 
ing my  hand  to  her  lips,  she  murmured  "  Dearest, 
dearest  Joseph !  happier  shall  I  be  in  the  humblest 
cottage  with  you,  than  in  a  palace  if  mated  with 
one  whom  I  could  not  love  !" 

"What  was  I  to  say  ?  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Ca- 
lanthe adored  me :  her  whole  heart  was  devoted  to 
me : — in  me  was  her  soul  wrapped  up.  Fondly  as 
she  had  loved  me  from  the  first,  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  love  me  more  than  ever  since  she 
had  become  a  mother.  She  gazed  upon  me  with 
adoration  in  her  looks :  she  gazed  upon  her  infant 
with  a  mingling  of  the  sweetest  affection  and  the 
loftiest  maternal  pride.  I  felt  bound  to  accom- 
pany  her  to  the  altar — bound  to  toil  to  maintain 
that  offspring  of  a  bygone  interval  of  infatuated 
passion !  It  was  not  for  me  to  argue  that  I  no 
longer  loved  Calanthe,  even  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  I  had  been  attracted  towards  her  at  Mrs. 
Eobinson's :  it  was  sufficient  that  she  had  surren- 
dered her  honour  up  to  uie — and  I  was  bound  to 
repay  her  with  honourable  treatment.  Besides,  I 
was  equally  bound  to  give  a  father's  name  to  the 


offspring  of  that  mad  passion ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
both,  every  selfish  feeling  must  be  laid  aside — 
every  other  sentiment  put  out  of  the  question ! 
Annabel  would  be  lost  to  me :  but  this  was  the 
penalty  which  I  had  now  to  pay  for  my  former  in- 
fidelity to  her  : — it  was  the  condign  punishment  of 
my  weakness  and  my  error. 

"  Yes,  Calanthe,"  I  said,  "  if  you  do  not  trem- 
ble at  the  idea  of  linking  your  fate  with  one  who 
has  nothing  but  his  own  industry  to  depend 
upon " 

"  No,  dearest  Joseph !"  she  interrupted  me ; 
"I  have  no  fear  of  anything  except  of  being  sepa- 
rated  from  you.  Now  listen  !  At  the  time  I  was 
brought  hither  by  my  father,  he  did  his  best  to 
avert  all  suspicion  as  to  the  cruel  prisonage  to 
which  he  had  foredoomed  me.  He  bade  me  bring 
all  my  effects — my  valuables  and  my  jewels — as  it 
would  be  given  out  to  the  family  in  general  that  I 
had  again  gone  on  a  visit  to  my  sisterin-law.  Lady 
Greorgiana  Tiverton.  He  gave  me,  too,  a  sum  of 
money  —  about  two  hundred  pounds,  I  think, 
though  I  have  never  had  the  curiosity  to  examine 
the  purse  closely, — alleging  that  it  was  a  subsidy 
for  my  expenses  during  my  retirement.  All  this 
he  did,  you  comprehend,  Joseph,  to  prevent  ine 
from  suspecting  that  treachery  was  meditated  :  for 
he  knew  my  spirit  well  enough — and  he  judged 
likewise  by  my  former  flight  from  home — so  as  to 
make  him  fear  lest  I  should  flee  a  second  time. 
If  I  mention  all  these  things,  it  is  only  to  show 
you  that  we  shall  not  be  without  immediate  re- 
sources. With  my  money  and  jewels  we  may 
command  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  pounds ;  and 
we  are  neither  of  us,  dear  Joseph,  absolutely  de- 
ficient in  intelligence : — so  that  we  may  lay  out 
our  little  means  in  a  manner  that  will  forward 
whatsoever  views  we  may  entertain.  When  onco 
united,  we  need  no  longer  tremble  at  the  name  of 
the  Earl  of  MandeviUe." 

Lady  Calanthe  Dundas  made  all  those  allusions 
to  her  pecuniary  position  in  so  delicate  a  way,  and 
seemed  so  fearful  of  offending  my  own  feelings, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  help  being  touched  by 
this  fresh  proof  of  her  devoted  and  thoroughly  un- 
selfish love.  This  love  of  her's  had  proved  to  me  a 
source  of  bitterness — was  proving  so  still— and 
threatened  to  prove  even  worse  :  namely,  fatal  to 
all  the  fond  hopes  I  had  cherished  in  respect  to 
Annabel.  But  still  it  was  a  love  which  could  not 
be  made  a  reproach  against  her  who  bore  it :  nor 
was  I  ungenerous  enough  to  display  whatsoever 
bitterness  of  feeling  it  excited  within  mc.  I  felt 
that  it  was  my  destiny  to  become  her  husband — 
and  that  therefore  it  was  now  my  duty  to  extricate 
her  as  soon  as  possible  from  her  imprisonment  at 
Heather  Place.  I  accordingly  began  to  speak  on. 
this  subject. 

"Your  liberation,  Calanthe,"  I  said,  "caii^ot 
take  place  all  in  a  moment.  It  is  true  I  possess 
the  keys  of  your  prison-doors — or  with  little  trouble 
you  might  even  now  climb  these  palisades,  with 
my  assistance.  But  if  our  flight  were  speedily 
discovered,  a  chase  would  be  instituted,  and  we 
should  be  brought  back." 

"  I  have  already  reflected  upon  these  things," 
observed  Calanthe.  "Nor  can  our  flight  take 
place  in  the  night ;  for  it  would  be  death  to  our 
beloved  child  to  expose  it  to  the  cold  air." 

"  I  must  make  arrangements  for  the  hiring  of 
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eume  vehicle  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,"  I  said, 
"  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  and  it  shall  be  by 
climbing  the  fence  of  the  plantation  that  we  will 
escape.  But  still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 
So  long  as  Mrs.  Shackleford  remains  ill,  I  shall 
continue  in  attendance  upon  you ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  cease  to  pay  my  periodical  visits  to  Bagshot. 
It  is  only  there  that  I  can  hire  a  chaise  or  vehicle 
of  any  description " 

"Can  you  not  devise  some  pretext,  Joseph," 
asked  Calanthe,  "for  paying  a  speedy  visit  to 
Bagshot  ?  For  instance,  suppose  that  to-morrow, 
when  you  come  to  me  in  the  morning " 

"  Ah !  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  I 
exclaimed,  anticipating  Calanthe's  thoughts.  "  I 
will  tell  Mr.  Shackleford  that  you  do  not  purpose 
to  walk  out  in  the  plantation  until  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  that  you  have  dispensed  with  my 
services  until  then.  I  shall  thus  have  several 
hours  at  my  own  disposal ;  and  I  will  ask  leave  to 
repair  to  Bagshot  in  order  to  make  some  little 
purchases  of  which  I  will  pretend  to  stand  in  need. 
Tes — let  this  be  the  arrangement,  Calanthe." 

"It  is  for  to-morrow,"  she  observed,  gazing 
fondly  up  into  my  countenance ;  "  and  for  the  day 
after  you  will  have  a  chaise  duly  bespoken,  so  that 
our  flight  shall  be  effectually  accomplished." 

The  plan  was  thus  settled ;  and  as  we  had  now 
been  rambling  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  plan- 
tation, I  suggested  that  for  prudence  sake,  and  in 
order  to  avert  the  possibility  of  suspicion,  it  would 
be  better  for  us  to  re-enter  the  house.  We  did 
so ;  and  having  embraced  my  child,  and  received 
Calanthe's  fervid  caresses,  I  issued  forth  from  her 
apartments.  I  lost  no  time  in  restoring  the  keys 
to  Mr.  Shackleford,  who  inquired  after  the  health 
of  the  lady  and  the  little  one.  I  replied  that  they 
appeared  to  be  both  well— and  then  withdrew  to 
attend  to  such  duties  as  I  had  to  perform.  In  the 
evening  I  paid  another  visit  to  Calanthe's  apart- 
ments— but  was  careful  to  remain  with  her  only 
three  or  four  minutes.  On  the  following  morning, 
at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  revisited  her — likewise 
remaining  but  just  long  enough  to  exchange  a  few 
words  and  fondle  the  little  Joseph.  I  then  re- 
paired to  the  parlour,  where  Mr.  Shackleford  was 
seated;  and  I  said  to  him  as  I  laid  the  key  upon 
the  table,  "  The  lady,  sir,  does  not  wish  to  walk  in 
the  plantation  until  the  evening.  Her  orders  are 
that  I  shall  wait  upon  her  between  five  and  six 
o'clock." 

"  Very  good,  Joseph,"  responded  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford ;  "  and  in  this  case,  as  you  will  have  the  greater 
portion  of  the  day  before  you,  you  can  go  across 
to  Bagshot  and  make  the  usual  purchases.  You 
will  acquit  yourself  better  than  old  Jacob,  who  is 
becoming  quite  childish." 

I  was  glad  that  Mr.  Shackleford  thus  antici- 
pated, by  his  orders,  the  very  leave  and  license 
which  I  had  been  about  to  solicit ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  list  of  things  which  he  required,  I  set  off 
in  the  chaise-cart.  On  passing  the  white  cottage, 
I  beheld  Mr.  Foley  walkiqg  in  the  little  garden, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  hia  handsome  wife,  who 
was  evidently  overjoyed  at  her  husband's  continu- 
ously satisfactory  approach  towards  convalescence. 
I  stopped  for  a  minute  to  proffer  my  congratula- 
tions,— receiving  a  kind  word  and  an  affable  smile 
from  both ;  and  then  I  continued  my  way.  I 
speedily  reached  Bagsho.'",  '^nd  executed  the  various 


commissions  entrusted  to  me.  I  was  now  upon 
the  point  of  making  some  inquiry  as  to  the  hiring 
of  a  post-chaise, — when  it  struck  me  for  the  first 
time  that  the  proceeding  would  have  so  singular 
an  air,  it  might  possibly  reach  the  ears  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  Shacklefords,  and  thence  be 
carried  to  Heather  Place.  Between  two  and  three 
miles  farther  along  the  road,  and  in  the  close  vi- 
cinage  of  the  Military  College,  was  the  little  town 
of  Blackwater;  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  delibe- 
ration with  myself,  I  resolved  to  repair  thither  and 
carry  out  the  arrangements  which  I  had  now  in 
hand.  Accordingly,  to  Blackwater  I  proceeded, 
— and  soon  found  a  person  who  had  a  close  chaise 
to  let  on  hire. 

"Are  you  disposed,"  I  said,  "to  do  a  certain 
little  job  with  becoming  caution  and  secrecy,  if 
you  be  well  paid  ?" 

"When  I  am  well  paid,"  was  the  man's  re- 
sponse,  "  I  never  ask  any  questions  at  all :  I  have 
no  ears  and  no  eyes  for  anything  that  I  ought  not 
to  hear  and  am  not  wanted  to  see." 

"  Then  you  are  the  very  person  that  will  suit 
me,"  I  exclaimed.  "You  will  put  a  couple  of 
good  horses  to  your  chaise  to-morrow  in  the 
forenoon;  and  at  mid-day  punctually  you  will 
be  at  the  spot  that  I  am  going  to  describe  to 
you." 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  man. 

"  You  know  Heather  Place  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Perfectly  well,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  recollect  that  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  farther  along  the  road  on  which 
Heather  Place  stands,  there  is  a  hill  crowned  with 
fir-trees  ?" 

"  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  saw  it  before  me  at 
this  instant." 

"Good!"  I  exclaimed:  "for  it  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  of  which  we  are  speaking  that  you 
are  to  be  with  your  chaise  punctually  at  the  hour 
of  noon  to-morrow — not  a  minute  later,  and  but  a 
very  few  minutes  before  the  time !" 

"  It  shall  be  attended  to,"  answered  the  man. 

"  Here  are  a  couple  of  guineas  as  an  earnest  of 
the  liberality  of  those  who  have  instructed  me  to 
employ  you.  But  one  word  more  !'■  I  added,  as  a 
thought  struck  me.  "  If  half-an-hour  should  pass, 
and  no  one  should  come  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, you  wiU  drive  away  and  return  home.  I 
shall,  in  that  case,  take  another  opportunity  of 
seeing  you  to  make  a  new  appointment." 

"  Good  !"  observed  the  man :  "  all  your  direc- 
tions are  easily  understood,  and  shall  be  punctually 
attended  to." 

Having  enjoined  him  to  the  strictest  secrecy,  I 
drove  rapidly  away  from  Blackwater,  and  returned 
to  Heather  Place.  But  scarcely  had  I  reached 
the  house,  when  Mr.  Shackleford  came  rushing 
forth,  exclaiming,  "  You  must  be  off  to  Bagshot 
again  immediately,  Joseph " 

"  Is  mistress  worse,  then,  sir  ?"  I  asked. 

"No,  no — it  is  not  your  mistress — though  she 
herself,  poor  soul,  is  exceedingly  ill,  as  you  are 
aware.     But  it  is  the  lady's  child " 

"  The  child !" — and  I  started  with  a  sudden 
access  of  wild  terror. 

"  Yes,  poor  little  thing !"  continued  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford, who  did  not  observe  the  full  extent  of  the 
emotion  which  thus  painfully  galvanized  me :  "  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions " 
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"  Good  heavens — coavulsions,  sir  !" — and  I  was 
about  to  spring  down  from  the  cart. 

"  Don't  be  so  frightened,  you  foolish  lad !"  said 
my  master  :  "  you  evidently  do  not  know  what  I 
mean.     It  is  nothing  catching " 

"  No,  no,  sir !  But  convulsions  !"  I  exclaimed, 
with  an  air  of  dismay  and  stupefaction,  so  strangely 
blended  with  excitement  that  it  might  be  easUy 
taken  for  bewilderment:  "they  are  dangerous — 

they  are  dreadful — they  kill  in  a  few  hours 

aye,  even  in  a  few  minutes !" 

"  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger 
in  the  present  case,"  said  Mr.  Shackleford.  "The 
housemaid  has  gone  to  the  lady's  apartments — she 
raised  an  alarm  by  tearing  at  her  bells " 

"  I  will  away  for  the  doctor  at  once  !"  I  cried : 
and  lashing  the  horse,  urged  the  animal  to  a  speed 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  bor- 
dered on  cruelty,  considering  that  the  poor  brute 
had  only  just  returned  from  a  tolerably  long  cir- 
cuit. 


CHAPTER     LVII. 

THE   HEATH. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  a  wild  terror  and  agonizing 
suspense  that  I  returned  to  Bagshot.  Ah !  little 
did  Mr.  Shackleford  suspect  the  cause  of  that 
affrighted  dismay  and  bewUdered  air  of  mine ! — 
little  did  he  think  that  every  word  he  was  uttering, 
wounded  me  in  the  most  sensitive  points  !  But  it 
was  so :  I  felt  that  I  now  loved  that  dear  chUd  infi- 
nitely more  than  I  had  hitherto  fancied,  much 
though  I  already  knew  that  I  loved  it.  During  the 
rapid  drive  I  depicted  to  myself  all  kinds  of  dreadful 
things, — the  wild  anguish  of  Calanthe — the  possi- 
bility that  on  my  return  to  Heather  Place  I  should 
hear  that  little  Joseph  was  no  more — or  perhaps 
the  long  and  tedious  illness  of  the  beloved  child, 
and  the  frustration  of  all  my  plans  for  liberating 
its  unfortunate  mother.  In  this  state  of  mind  did 
I  reach  Bagshot :  Mr.  Willis  was  fortunately  at 
home ;  and  he  at  once  set  off  with-  me.  He  had 
already  paid  one  visit  that  day  to  Heather  Place  to 
see  Mrs.  Shackleford :  he  was  now  to  repair  thi- 
ther for  another  patient.  I  lashed  the  horse  as  if 
I  were  mad  :  I  urged  it  along  at  the  utmost  stretch 
of  its  speed — so  that  Mr.  WUiLs  himself  thought  it 
necessary  to  remonstrate  against  a  proceeding  that 
began  to  amount  to  an  actual  cruelty.  But  I  did 
not  care — lie  did  not  know  that  it  was  my 
own  child  on  whose  account  I  was  so  fearfully 
anxious ! 

Wo  reached  Heather  Place ;  and  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford, hurrjing  out  to  meet  the  surgeon,  at  once 
gave  the  cheering  intelligence  that  the  child  was 
somewhat  better.  Such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took 
place  v.ithin  me  that  I  could  have  burst  into  tears 
— I  could  have  fallen  upon  my  knees  and  sent  up 
a  fervid  prayer  to  heaven.  But  I  was  compelled 
to  exercise  a  strong  control  over  my  feelings  : — I 
even  dreaded  lest  I  had  already  betrayed  their 
strength  in  a  manner  to  excite  some  extraordinary 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Willis.  This  appre- 
hension proved  however  to  be  unfounded. 

For  one  whole  month  did  little  Joseph  continue 
exceedingly  ill — often  hovering  upon  the  very 
brink  of  death,  but  rescued  thereEfom  by  a  na- 


turally good  constitution,  by  Calanthe's  unweary- 
ing ministrations,  and  by  the  surgeon's  skill.  For 
obvious  reasons  Mr.  Shackleford  did  not  wish  to 
introduce  any  other  domestic  into  the  household : 
it  suited  his  purpose  to  confine  the  secret  of 
Calanthe's  presence  there  to  as  few  a  number 
of  persons  as  possible.  Much  less  would  ho 
have  thought  of  taking  a  nurse,  who  would 
only  be  a  temporary  resident,  and  who  on 
leaving  might  go  and  gossip  elsewhere.  The 
housemaid  had  therefore  to  divide  her  time 
between  Mrs.  Shackleford  and  the  sick-chamber 
which  contained  the  child.  Mrs.  Shackleford 
herself  continued  exceedingly  ill ;  and  Mr.  Willis 
had  to  visit  Heat'aer  Place  regularly  every  day 
on  account  of  his  two  patients.  As  the  house- 
maid thus  paid  frequent  visits  to  Calanthe's 
rooms  to  assist  her  in  tending  the  child,  my 
own  visits  thither  were  few  in  number  during  the 
month  which  thus  elapsed.  For  the  first  fortnight 
indeed  I  did  not  once  cross  the  threshold  of 
Calanthe's  apartments :  she  was  too  profoundly 
absorbed  in  maternal  solicitude  and  ministrations 
for  our  beloved  infant  to  think  of  leaving  him  even 
for  a  moment.  But  when  the  surgeon  began  to 
give  a  somewhat  more  favourable  report,  Calanthe 
felt  a  strong  anxiety  to  see  me ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  object,  she  pretexted  the  necessity 
of  fresh  air.  I  was  therefore  sent  for  to  wait  upon 
her  in  the  plantation,  while  the  housemaid  re- 
mained in  attendance  upon  the  infant.  I  thus  had 
an  opportunity  of  beholding  my  child ;  and  with 
infinite  difliculty  was  it  that  I  kept  back  a  violent 
ebullition  of  grief,  when  I  observed  how  altered 
the  child's  appearance  was,  —  how  its  plump 
velvety  cheeks  had  become  sunken  and  haggard — 
how  its  fine  dark  eyes  were  hollow  and  glazed — 
and  how  it  still  seemed  to  be  hovering  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave.  But  while  in  the  housemaid's 
presence,  I  controlled  my  feeHngs :  yet  I  could 
not  avoid  giving  way  to  them  when  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  Calanthe  in  the  plantation.  We 
mingled  our  tears  together ;  and  she  endeavoured 
to  inspire  me  with  hope  that  the  crisis  was  past, 
and  that  our  little  son  would  survive  the  dreadful 
illness  it  had  experienced.  We  grew  calmer ;  and 
I  then  told  her  how  I  had  made  the  arrangement 
for  a  post-chaise  to  be  in  waiting  for  us  on  the 
day  specially  appointed  a  fortnight  back — but  how 
I  had  fortunately  given  the  man  such  instructions 
as  v>-ould  have  prevented  him  from  waiting  beyond 
a  certain  time. 

'•'  Let  us  hope,  dearest  Joseph,"  replied  Calanthe, 
"  that  in  another  fortnight  you  may  make  a  new 
appointment,  and  that  the  condition  of  our  dear 
child  will  enable  us  to  keep  it." 

Dui-ing  the  fortnight  which  now  followed,  and 
which  made  up  the  month  of  our  child's  illness, 
I  saw  Calanthe  four  or  five  times :  but  we  deemed 
it  prudent  that  she  should  not  walk  out  every  day 
in  the  plantation,  for  fear  lest  it  might  seem  sus- 
picious that  after  having  devoted  an  entu-e  fort- 
night without  intermission  to  the  cradle  of  her 
child,  she  should  now  abandon  it,  even  though  only 
for  an  hour,  regularly  every  day.  As  for  little 
Joseph  himself,  he  improved — but  yet  slowly ;  and 
when  the  month  was  over,  it  was  with  some  degree 
of  hesitation  that  I  yielded  to  Calanthe's  earnest 
entreaty  that  measures  should  be  again  adopted 
for  our  flight, 
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"  Not  for  an  instant,  dearest  Joseph,"  she  said, 
"would  I  be  80  selfish  as  to  consider  myself  iu 
preference  to  our  child.  For  that  beloved  infant 
I  would  make  any  sacrifice.  But  I  am  confident 
that  little  Joseph  can  now  be  removed  in  safety  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  my  own  health  has  within  the 
past  month  suffered,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
adopt  as  soon  as  possible  any  measure  that  may 
improve  it.  For  our  beloved  babe  imbibes  its 
nurture  from  my  bosom ;  and  the  state  of  my  own 
health  consequently  influences  that  of  our  darling. 
Oh  !  if  once  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  in- 
dissolubly  united  to  you,  I  should  soon  be  vigorous 
with  health  as  well  as  elate  with  happiness  !  Pro- 
mise me,  therefore,  that  you  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  renew  the  measures  requisite  for 
our  flight." 

"  I  will  do  so,  Calanthe,  within  a  few  days.  To- 
morrow perhaps — with  Mr.  Willis's  permission — 
you  had  better  bring  little  Joseph  down  for  a  walk; 
and  the  day  after  you  can  keep  him  out  longer 
still,  so  as  to  accustom  him  once  again  to  the  fresh 
air." 

Our  plans  being  thus  settled,  I  began  to  think 
of  seeking  an  opportunity  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Blackwater,  and  make  fresh  arrangements  relative 
to  the  post-chaise.  I  could  easily  understand  and 
pardon  poor  Calanthe's  impatience  to  get  away 
from  the  place  of  her  imprisonment ;  but  I  was 
resolved  that  at  least  another  week  should  elapse 
ere  I  carried  our  purpose  into  execution — so  that 
little  Joseph  might  have  ample  time  to  recover  at 
least  a  portion  of  his  lost  strength,  I  should  ob- 
serve that  Mrs.  Shackleford  still  continued  very 
seriously  ill,  and  was  unable  to  leave  her  chamber ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Foley  had  Ly  this  time 
perfectly  recovered.  Indeed,  slow  as  his  progress 
towards  recovery  at  first  appeared,  it  had  within 
the  last  month  been  proportionately  rapid:  so 
that  during  the  latter  fortnight  of  this  month  he 
had  been  enabled  to  take  exercise  not  merely  on 
foot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  garden,  but  also  on 
horseback.  Mrs.  Foley  I  should  add  had  frequently 
visited  Heather  Place  to  see  Mrs.  Shackleford,  and 
also  to  console  Calanthe  during  the  illness  of  the 
child;  for  towards  the  innocent  babe  that  kind- 
hearted  lady  had  conceived  no  ordinary  affection. 

Just  at  the  very  time  that  I  was  now  looking  out 
for  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  Blackwater  in 
respect  to  the  post-chaise,  it  appeared  as  if  that 
opportunity  was  to  be  denied  me,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  now  no  necessity  to  send  me  over  to 
Bagshot.  Mr.  Shackleford  had  some  little  business 
there  at  the  time,  and  therefore  performed  such 
commissions  as  the  household  purposes  necessitated. 
He  went  nearly  every  day  in  the  phaeton  to  Bag- 
shot, — taking  old  Jacob  with  him,  and  leaving  me 
at  the  house  in  case  my  services  should  be  required 
there.  Calanthe  grew  more  and  more  impatient 
of  her  imprisonment;  and  as  the  child  was  now 
improving  visibly,  I  determined  to  make  an  imme- 
diate effort  for  the  execution  of  our  plan. 

Accordingly  I  one  morning  said  to  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford after  breakfast,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  can  I  be 
spared  for  a  few  hours  to-day,  as  I  have  some  little 
purchases  to  make  on  my  own  account  at  Bagshot  ? 
The  lady  has  intimated  that  she  does  not  pui-pose 
to  walk  out  in  the  plantation,  as  there  is  a  slight 
driszling  rain." 

"  You  may  go  in  welcome,  Joseph,"  answered 


Mr.  Shackleford :  '•'  but  I  cannot  take  you  in  the 
phaeton — neither  can  you  have  the  chaise-cart — 
inasmuch  as  I  have  an  appointment  with  a  gentle- 
man who  lives  about  eight  miles  off;  and  by  the 
time  the  old  horse  has  been  thither  and  back — 
sixteen  miles,  you  know — he  will  be  too  tired  to  go 
out  again  to-day." 

"I  do  not  at  all  mind  walking,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, "provided  that  you  give  me  leave  of 
absence." 

"  Well,  Joseph,"  rejoined  Mr.  Shackleford,  "  you 
must  remain  at  the  house  until  my  return,  in  case 
you  happen  to  be  wanted :  for  old  Jacob  must  ac- 
company me— and  the  housemaid  is  too  much 
occupied,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  answer 
the  front  door.  I  shall  be  back  at  three  o'clock ; 
and  you  may  then  have  all  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  yourself." 

This  proposal  fully  answered  my  purposes ;  and 
I  accordingly  accepted  it  with  thanks.  It  however 
occurred  that  Mr.  Shackleford  was  delayed  on  his 
visit  longer  than  he  expected ;  and  it  was  nearly 
five  o'clock  before  he  returned.  I  was  unable  to 
leave  the  house  until  he  came  back  :  but  so  soon 
as  he  made  his  appearance,  I  got  ready  to  set  off. 
I  had  so  faithfully  promised  Calanthe  that  I  would 
delay  no  longer  in  carrying  out  our  views  that  I 
dared  not  disappoint  her.  Besides,  it  was  now 
the  month  of  June ;  and  therefore  the  evenings 
were  light  until  nearly  nine  o'clock — and  I  had 
four  hours  at  my  disposal  ere  the  dusk  would  set 
in.  I  should  add  that  as  I  was  fearful  of  being 
observed  in  Blackwater,  if  my  livery  should  bo 
recognised  by  any  friend  of  the  Shacklefords,  I 
put  on  my  plain  clothes— a  course  that  I  was  free 
to  adopt  when  going  out  for  a  holiday.  But  just 
as  I  was  about  to  start,  Mr.  Shackleford  gave 
me    a  little   commission   to  execute  for   him   at 


It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  visit  Bagshot 
at  all:  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  however 
compelled  me  to  proceed  thither.  It  was  half-past 
six  when  I  reached  Bagshot :  Mr.  Shackleford's 
commission  occupied  half-an-hour :  it  was  tlicre- 
fore  seven  when  I  set  off  for  Blackwater — a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  three  miles.  On  arriving  there,  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  man  of  whom  I 
purposed  to  hire  the  post-chaise  ;  and,  to  be  brief, 
it  was  half-past  eight  o'clock  before  I  succeeded  iu 
disinterring  him  from  the  tap-room  of  a  public- house 
to  which  I  eventually  traced  him.  Then  I  found 
that  for  the  following  day  his  chaise  was  engaged 
— and  he  had  no  other  close  vehicle.  I  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the 
day  next  ensuing ;  and  this  arrangement  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  I  had  defined  on  the 
former  occasion.  He  was  to  be  with  the  chaise, 
behind  the  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  Heather 
Place,  punctually  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  day 
agreed  upon.  I  gave  him  his  earnest  money — 
promised  that  his  reward  should  be  liberal — en- 
joined him  to  secrecy  —  and  issued  forth  from 
Blackwater  on  my  way  homeward. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  take  Bagshot  in  my 
way  ;  by  cutting  across  the  heath  the  distance  to 
the  Shacklefords  from  Blackwater  would  be  but 
little  more  than  that  from  Bagshot — or  about  six 
miles.  It  was  now  past  nine  o'clock — the  evening 
had  closed  in  darkly  and  gloomily — a  drizzling 
rain  had  been  falling  during  the  day — and  it  came 


on  with  greater  force.  The  clouds  were  gathered 
on  the  face  of  heaven ;  and  a  rather  strong  wind 
blew  across  the  heath.  I  had  an  umbrella — but 
in  consequence  of  the  wind,  I  did  not  put  it  up. 
Buttoning  my  coat  across  my  chest,  I  confronted 
the  inclemency  of  the  evening,  and  was  soon  at  a 
distance  from  Blackwater.  The  darkness  deepened 
around  me,  so  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  proper  path.  Two  or  three  times  I  feared 
that  I  had  struck  into  a  wrong  one,  until  some 
familiar  object,  dimly  seen  through  the  darkness, 
set  my  apprehensions  at  rest :  for  in  consequence 
of  having  driven  Mrs.  Shackleford  about  in  the 
phaeton,  all  the  roads,  lanes,  and  bridle-paths  in 
the  district  were  tolerably  well  known  to  me. 

While  advancing  across  the  heath,  I  was  so 
profoundly  engaged  in  reflections  which  intimately 
concerned  myself  and  my  own  position,  that  I  had 
not  once  bethought  me  of  the  masked  highway- 
man imtil  I  suddenly  heard  the  quick  tramplings 
of  horse's  feet.  Then,  all  in  an  instant,  the  re- 
collection of  the  lawless  desperado  flashed  to  my 
mind ;  and  grasping  the  umbrella  in  such  a  way 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  weapon  for  defence,  and 
its  ivory  handle  be  levelled  to  deal  a  blow  if  re- 
quisite, I  determined  to  give  the  highwayman 
such  a  reception  as  I  might  be  enabled  to  afford. 
I^ot  half-a-dozen  seconds  elapsed  from  the  moment 
that  the  sounds  of  the  animal's  feet  reached  my 
ears,  ere  the  horseman  galloped  up  to  the  spot 
where  I  stood  ready  for  defence.  The  darkness 
was  now  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  intense  :  never- 
theless I  was  at  once  enabled  to  perceive  that  the 
fellow  wore  something  over  his  countenance — for 
it  was  all  black  under  the  brims  of  his  slouching 
hat. 

"  Your  money  or  your  life !"  he  instantaneously 
exclaimed,  in  a  deep  hoarse  rough  voice :  and  a 
pistol  was  presented  to  my  head. 

"  Villain !"  I  ejaculated,  springing  aside  quick 
as  lightning,  and  levelling  at  him  a  blow  directed 
with  all  my  force.  But  the  next  moment  he  was 
galloping,  as  if  madness  bad  seized  upon  both 
horse  and  man,  across  the  heath.  It  was  all  the 
work  of  far  less  than  a  minute :  his  appearance 
and  his  vanishing  amidst  the  darkness  were  like 
magic.  I  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses :  I  stood  transfixed,  as  if  suddenly 
awakening  from  a  somnambulistic  dream.  I  really 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  few  seconds  to  convince  myself 
that  the  adventure  was  aught  beside  a  delusion  of 
the  fancy.  Was  it  my  resoluteness  which  had  ter- 
rified the  scoundrel  ?  was  he  in  his  heart  a  coward  ? 
or  had  he  really  such  an  instinctive  horror  of 
shedding  blood  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
the  chances  of  a  conflict  ?  But  then  I  recollected 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Professor  of  the  Eoyal 
Military  College,  he  had  used  a  certain  degree  of 
Tiolence  to  accomplish  his  purpose ;  and  it  was 
consequently  all  the  more  unaccountable  that  he 
should  abstain  from  it  now.  When  thus  able  to 
reason  calmly  and  deliberately  on  the  incident,  I 
congratulated  myself  on  my  escape  :  for  my  young 
life  might  certainly,  had  the  villain  chosen,  been 
sacrificed  to  the  pistol  which  he  presented  at  my 
head — supposing  that  it  was  really  loaded. 

As  I  continued  my  way,  I  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect what  sort  of  a  person  in  regard  to  form  and 
stature  he  had  the  air  of  being :  I  tried  hard  to 
fix  upon  my  mind  some  impression  to  that  eifect— 


but  I  could  not.  His  appearance  and  disappear* 
ance  had  been  so  sudden,  that  I  could  no  more 
have  recognised  him  again,  even  if  he  had  stood 
in  my  presence  habited  exactly  as  he  was,  only 
without  the  mask  to  prove  what  he  was.  In  a 
word,  the  entire  incident  appeared  like  a  dream 
which  vanishes  away,  leaving  only  the  faintest,  the 
vaguest,  and  the  dimmest  impression  behind  it. 
It  was  long  past  ten  o'clock  when  I  reached 
Heather  Place  :  but  Mr.  Shackleford  uttered  not  a 
single  syllable  of  upbraiding :  he  no  doubt  made 
allowances  for  me,  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  late  when 
I  had  sallied  forth.  I  did  not  choose  to  mention 
a  syllable  of  my  adventure  with  the  highwayman, 
— as  it  would  have  really  seemed  that  I  was  in- 
dulging in  a  romance  or  a  gasconade. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  an  interview  with 
Calanthe,  and  informed  her  of  the  arrangements 
which  I  had  made  and  which  now  stood  for  the 
morrow.  She  was  delighted  at  the  renewed  pros- 
pect of  liberation  from  her  imprisonment,  and  at 
the  thought  of  speedily  accompanying  me  to  the 
altar.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Shackle* 
ford  sent  me  with  a  present  of  some  strawberries 
to  the  Poleys ;  and  on  my  way  homeward  I  en- 
countered Mr.  Games,  the  village-surgeon.  I  had 
not  seen  this  gentleman  for  the  last  month ;  and 
he  stopped  to  speak  to  me.  He  observed  that  he 
had  been  for  a  long  round,  and  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly tired:  his  clothes  were  covered  with 
dust — and  the  perspiration  was  pouring  down  his 
face.  Seating  himself  on  the  heather  by  the  road- 
side, he  began  to  talk  in  a  way  which  showed  that 
he  was  in  a  humour  for  conversation ;  and  as  I  was 
in  no  particular  hurry  to  get  back,  I  sat  down 
with  him. 

"So  you  have  had  illness  at  the  Place?"  re- 
marked Mr.  Games.  "  I  understand  that  Mrs. 
Shackleford  has  been  very  much  indisposed " 

"  For  the  last  five  weeks  she  has  not  left  her 
chamber,"  I  answered ;  "  and  she  is  still  in  a  some- 
what precarious  state." 

"  Well,  she  has  Willis  to  attend  upon  her,"  ob- 
served Games  ;  "  and  he  is  a  clever  man.  There 
is  no  professional  jealousy  about  me  ;  and  therefore  I 
don't  mind  paying  a  compliment  to  abrother  prac- 
titioner. Besides,  I  have  as  much  to  do  as  I  can 
possibly  attend  to — although,  as  you  see,  I  have  to 
run  about  for  it:" — and  then  the  worthy  man 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face  with  his 
pocket  handkerchief. 

"  Your  patient  yonder,"  I  observed,  glancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  white  cottage,  "has  got  quite 
well." 

"  Oh,  yes ! — he  walks  and  rides  about  as  usual," 
responded  Mr.  Games.  "  Well,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  pity  if  the  business  had  turned  out  other- 
wise. He  is  a  very  nice  man,  is  Mr.  Foley — a  very 
nice  man;  and  his  wife  is  the  most  amiable  of 
women.  I  do  really  believe  she  would  have  laid 
violent  hands  upon  herself,  or  else  have  pined  away, 
if  her  husband  had  died." 

"  They  are  exceedingly  attached  to  each  other," 
I  remarked. 

"  I  never  saw  such  an  affectionate  couple,"  re- 
joined Games.  "  Even  if  they  hadn't  behaved  as 
liberally  to  me  as  they  have  done,  I  should  still 
speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms :  but  I  have 
every  additional  reason  to  do  so— for  they  have 
treated  me  nobly.    Why,  would  you  believe  it," 
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continued  the  village  surgeon,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  appeared  to  hesitate  whether  he  should 
give  expression  to  that  little  personal  matter  which 
his  very  pardonable  vanity  prompted  him  to  com- 
municate,— "  when  Mr.  Foley  asked   me  for  my 

account  the  other  day,  and  I  sent  it  in 1  only 

charged  ten  pounds  for  operation,  attendance,  me- 
dicine, and  everything — he  gave  me  a  twenty 
pound  note." 

"  That  was  indeed  liberal,"  I  observed.  "  But 
you  spoke  of  an  operation  ?" 

"Oh,  did  I  though?"  ejaculated  the  simple- 
minded  surgeon :  and  he  looked  as  if  he  repented 
of  an  inadvertency  committed. 

"Yes — you  mentioned  the  word  operation,"  I 
went  on  to  say.  "  Ah,  now  I  bethink  me,  Mrs. 
Foley  eulogized  your  skill  the  very  day  after  I 
fetched  you  to  the  white  cottage.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  the  time :  but  now  I  see  what  it 
39 


meant.  You  had  to  perform  an  operation.  Was 
it  a  painful  one  P" 

Mr.  Games  pursed  up  his  mouth  in  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  manner — and  gave  no  response. 

"  I  hope,"  I  continued,  "  that  you  will  not  con- 
sider me  guilty  of  impertinent  curiosity :  I  would 
not  for  the  world  abandon  myself  to  such  a  degrad- 
ing sentiment.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  I  took 
the  liberty  of  putting  a  question  upon  the  point,  it 
was  only  because  I  esteem  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foley  so 
much  that  everything  which  relates  to  either  of 
them,  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  peculiar  interest 
in  my  eyes." 

"Well,  I  believe  you,  young  man,"  answered 
Mr.  Grames ;  "  and  I  remember  that  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foley  have  spoken  of  your  generous  conduct 
on  the  occasion  when  you  came  to  fetch  me.  I 
recollect  too  the  zeal  and  anxiety  you  displayed, 
and  how  you  made  me  mount  the  horse  and  hold 
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on  tight  to  your  waist — I  who  have  not  even  the 
courage  to  mount  a  donkey  !" 

"But  you  acquitted  yourself  uncommonly  well 
upon  that  occasion — and  you  certainly  must  feel 
rejoiced  at  having  suffered  your  sense  of  duty  to 
over-rule  your  timorous  apprehensions :  because, 
from  what  I  learnt,  your  speedy  arrival  at  the 
cottage  led  to  the  salvation  of  your  parent's 
life." 

"  Indeed,  you  may  say  that !"  responded  Mr. 
Games,  evidently  flattered  by  my  speech,  and  grow- 
ing every  instant  more  and  more  friendly  and 
familiar.  '"'  The  truth  is,  I  did  perform  an  opera- 
tion. But  if  I  tell  you  all  about  it,  will  you  keep 
it  to  yo'.irself  ?" 

"  I  will,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  can  assure  vou 
that  I  will." 

"  "UTiy,  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Games,  "  it  is 
rather  a  delicate  matter  to  speak  of  j  though  if 
poor  Mr.  Foley  had  died,  it  would  have  all  come 
out  at  the  inquest  in  one  way  or  another.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Foley  is  a  vfery  splendid 
woman.  Well,  one  day  she  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Hounslow  on  some  little  business.  Perhaps  you 
are  aware  that  Hounslow  is  a  town  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  that  there  is  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  there.  One  of  the  oiBcers  of  that  regiment 
insulted  Mrs.  Foley  most  grossly, — making  over- 
tures which  she,  as  a  virtuous  married  lady,  re- 
pudiated with  scorn  and  indignation.  The  officer's 
conduct  was  so  bad  that  she  returned  home  in  a 
dreadfully  excited  state ;  and  she  could  not  possibly 
avoid  giving  explanations  to  her  husband,  although 
painfully  foreseeing  what  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  be." 

"  A  duel  ?"  I  interjectingly  observed. 

"Precisely  so,"  responded  Mr.  Gumes.  "It 
appears  that  Foley  was  fearfully  incensed  against 
the  ruCian  who  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman  had 
treated  his  wife  in  so  insulting  a  manner.  He 
went  across  to  Hounslow ;  and  after  some  in- 
quiries, ascertained  who  the  individual  was.  The 
officer,  as  cowardly  as  he  w^as  brutal,  proffered  the 
humblest  apologies  in  order  to  avoid  a  duel :  but 
Mr.  Foley  declared  that  nothing  short  of  a  hostile 
encounter  would  be  satisfactory.  WeW,  the  diiel 
took  place  at  a  very  early  hour  on  that  same 
morning  when  you  came  to  fetch  me.  Indeed — 
judging  from  the  state  of  the  wound — it  must 
have  been  some  hours  previously  to  your  being 
enlisted  in  that  service  which  you  performed  so 
zealously  and  so  kindly.  The  officer  was  com- 
pelled to  go  out  with  Foley :  and  whether  he  was 
in  reality  a  good  shot— or  whether  it  was  only  a 
random  hit,  I  cannot  tell :  but  very  certain  it  is 
that  the  officer's  bullet  lodged  in  Foley's  shoulder 
in  a  dangerous  part." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  my  blood  boiling 
with  indignation  :  "  and  that  is  the  code  of  honour ! 
A  man,  in  seeking  satisfaction  for  an  outrage 
offered  to  his  wife,  has  to  peril  his  own  exist- 
ence !" 

"  "Well,"  replied  Mr.  Games,  "  such  is  the  plain 
state  of  the  case,  anomalous  though  such  a  thing 
naturally  seems.  But  I  ought  to  tell  you  how 
generously  Mr.  Foley  behaved.  The  Colonel  of 
the  regiment  to  which  his  antagonist  belongs,  is  a 
very  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
high-minded  man.  If  it  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge that  one  of  his  officers  had  been  compelled 


to  go  out  in  a  duel  for  gross  ungentleman-like 
conduct  towards  a  respectable  lady,  he  would  im- 
mediately have  represented  the  transaction  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  the  officer 
would  have  had  to  leave  his  regiment.  Therefore, 
at  the  earnest  representation  of  that  ofl^er,  and 
of  a  brother-officer  who  was  his  second,  Mr.  Foley 
— with  a  generosity  which  cannot  be  too  much 
admii^ed — promised  to  keep  the  whole  affair  pro- 
foundly secret.  At  the  sama  time,  if  K^  had  died, 
yoii  tnow,  of  his  wound,  it  must  all  have  in- 
evitably come  out."  ,     .  ,^   f, 

"And  the  wound  did  nearly  prove  fatal,"  I 
observed, — "  was  it  not  so  ?"   ,    -  . 

",  Fortunately  I  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
bullet "  ,  I  . 

"Ah !"  I  thought  to  myself,  "and  that  was  the 
reason  Mrs.  Foley  eulogized  your  skill,  within  com- 
paratively a  few  hours  after  yoa  had,  been  called 
in.  And  she^  tpo,  as  generous-rpinded  fis  her  hus- 
band, consented  to  hush  up  the  transa9tion,  rather 
than  by  giving  publicity  to  it,  cause  the  disgrace 
and  ruin  of  the  officer." ,      ,  .  ,  , 

'•'Yes,  I  extracted  the  bullet,"  proceeded  the 
village-surgeon:  "butl  can  assure  yqu  that  it  was 
a  very  difficult  task..  For  some  days  I  dreaded  lest 
mortification  shoul4,  ensue ;  and  that  was  the 
reason  wherefore  I  did  not  entertain  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  my  patient's  ultimate  recovery.  How- 
ever, a  nciturally  strong  constitution,  aided  by  the 
indefatigable  attentions  of.  his  excellent  wife " 

"  And  by  your  still,  Mr.  Games,"  I,  interject- 
ingly remarked,:  for,  from  all  I  had  learnt,  I 
really  considered  that  the  praise  thus  bestowed 
on  the  village-surgeon  was  no  mere  idle  com- 
pliment.        ,|       ,    ,  ^1      ,  . 

'•'  Well,"  well,  we  ougjit  to  put  that,  out  of  the 
c|uestion,"  he  said,  with  a  complaisant  smile :  for 
simple-minded  though  he  was,  he  had  his  own 
little  vanity,  "  The  essential  thing  is  that  Mr. 
Foley  has  recovered ;,  and  I  heartily  rejoice  at  the 
issue.  I  am  now  sufficiently  rested  to  pursue  my 
rounds.  Good  day,  young  man — and  mind  and 
keep  the  whole  business  ^trictly  secret !". 
,  The  surgeon  hurried  off  in  .one  direction,  while 
I  proceeded  in  another;  and  ,in  a  few  minutes  I 
reached  Heather  Place, — pondering  the  while  upon 
all  that  I  had  just  heard,  and  which  naturally  led 
me  more  than  ever  to  admire  the  generous  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Foley  and  his  wife. 

In  the  evening,  at  about  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
Mr.  Shackleford  desired  me  to  proceed  in  the 
chaise-cart  to  Bagshot,  and  fetch  from  Mr.  Willis's 
the  requisite  medicines  for  Mrs.  Shackleford, — the 
surgeon  having  by  some  accident  omitted  to  send 
them.  I  set  out;  and  when  within  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  Bagshot,  the  horse  suddenly  went 
lamo.  Thinking  that  he  had  taken  up  a  stone  in 
one  of  his  shoes,  I  got  down  to  look — but  it  was 
not  so  :  the  poor  animal  had  sprained  himself  some- 
where— and  he  appeared  so  much  injured  that  I 
was  even  fearful  of  driving  him  for  the  remainder 
of  the  distance.  He  was  a  very  old  horse — had 
done  much  work — and  bore  the  marks  of  having 
been  bled  and  blistered  for  some  previous  injury.  I 
got  him  into  Bagshot :  but  the  idea  of  taking  him 
home  again,  was  totally  out  of  the  question.  I 
therefore  put  him  up  at  a  tavern  in  the  town;  and 
having  procured  the  medicines  from  Mr.  Willis's, 
set  out  to  walk  back  to  Heather  Place. 
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It  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock;  and  just  such  a 
night  as  the  preceding  one — very  dark  and  windy, 
with  the  rain  falling.  As  I  gradually  left  the  town 
farther  and  farther  behind  me,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  incessantly  of  the  highwayman  whom  I 
had  encountered  on  the  previous  evening.  I  kept 
my  umbrella  so  as  to  serve  as  a  weapon  of  defence  : 
but  I  had  not  much  apprehension  that  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  using  it.  It  was  perhaps 
about  three  miles  from  Bagshot,  when  I  heard  the 
sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  approaching  from  behind. 
They  were  coming  at  a  moderate  pace ;  and  I  was 
soon  enabled  to  distinguish  that  there  were  two 
steeds  thus  about  to  overtake  me.  I  was  just  won- 
dering whether  the  highwayman  had  found  a  com- 
rade with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  nefarious 
partnership,  when  the  two  horsemen  came  up; 
and  I  perceived  that  they  were  mounted  poUce- 
men.  The  object  of  their  presence  in  that  district 
was  at  once  conjectured  by  me ;  and  they  wished 
me  "  good  night"  as  they  passed.  They  were  soon 
lost  in  the  obscui-ity  which  prevailed :  but  they 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  hundi'ed  yards 
ahead  of  me,  when  the  report  of  a  pistol,  coming 
from  a  distance  across  the  heath,  reached  my  ears  ; 
and  that  the  same  sound  was  heard  by  the  mounted 
policemen  also,  was  evident  enough  from  the  quick 
tramplings  of  their  steeds  as  they  at  once  urged 
them  into  a  gallop. 

There  were  two  roads  across  the  heath  in  that 
direction, — the  bye-path  which  I  was  pursuing  to- 
wards the  Shacklefords',  and  a  broader  one  at  a 
short  distance,  but  running  parallel  vvith  the  first- 
mentioned.  The  shot  appeared  to  come  from  the 
broader  road;  and  I  had  little  doubt  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  some  new  incident  connected  with  the 
masked  highwayman — but  whether  he  was  the  as- 
sailed or  the  assailant  in  respect  to  that  shot,  I  could 
not  of  course  conjecture.  I  hastened  on — and  in  a 
few  minutes  beheld  the  feeble  twinklings  of  lights 
in  the  broad  road,  the  level  expanse  of  heath  in 
that  spot  affording  an  open  range  for  the  eyes  to 
penetrate  and  for  those  hghts  to  shine  through  the 
darkness.  The  frequent  movement  of  objects  be- 
fore the  lights,  darkening  them  for  an  instant  and 
then  suffering  them  to  become  visible  again,  showed 
me  that  persons  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  on  that 
spot ;  and  I  therefore  concluded  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  adventure  which  had  just  taken  place. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  speed  in  that  direction ; 
and  as  I  drew  nearer,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
voices  talking  loudly.  Nearer  and  nearer  still  did  I 
approach ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  I 
distinctly  heard  some  one  exclaim  loudly,  "  No,  no 
mv  fine  fellow ;— let  you  go,  indeed,  for  the  sake 

of " 

Then  a  gust  of  wind  drowned  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

"  I  swore  if  you  were  caught,"  cried  another 
voice,  which  methought  I  recognised  as  that  of 
Mr.  Henley,  the  commercial  traveller,  "I  would 
go  twenty  miles  to  see  you  hanged — and  so  I  will. 

This  is  the  second  time " 

Hero  another  gust  of  wind  swept  violently 
across  the  heath,  drowning  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence :  but  I  had  no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Henley 
who  had  spoken, — not  merely  because  of  the  voice, 
but  likewise  on  account  of  that  declaration  which 
I  perfectly  well  remembered  his  having  made  to 
me. 


I  hiUTied  onward ;  and  in  a  few  moments  reached 
the  spot.  It  was  Mr.  Henley's  chaise,  the  lamps 
of  which  gave  forth  the  lights  that  had  guide.l  me 
thither  :  he  himself  had  descended  from  the  box— 
the  policemen  had  dismounted —and  bjtweeu  them 
they  retained  in  custody  an  individual  whom  I  at 
once  concluded  to  be  the  highwayman.  His  back 
was  towards  the  lamps;  and  I  could  not  imme- 
diately discern  his  countenance. 

"Wt.i,  Jlr.  Henley,"  I  said,  "your  enemy  is 
secui'ed  at  last." 

'■'  Ah,  my  young  acquaintance  !"  good-naturedly 
exclaimed  the  commercial  traveller :  "  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence  that  brings  you  here  at  this 
moment." 

'■'  I  heard  the  shot " 

"  That  was  fired  by  me,"  instantaneously  re- 
joined Henley.  "But  it  missed:  the  fellow  at- 
tacked me  with  his  riding- whip — we  had  a  terrific 
struggle — I  tore  him  off  his  horse— and  just  at  that 
instant  the  policemen  came  up." 

While  thus  speaking,  Mr.  Henley  indicated  the 
spot  where  the  highwayman's  horse  stood;  and 
I  instinctively  turned  my  eyes  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. I  could  not  help  starting  with  a  sudden 
access  of  amazement,  as  my  looks  settled  upon 
that  animal.  I  walked  close  up  to  the  horse, 
and  the  recognition  being  unmistakably  complete, 
I  ejaculated,  "  Good  heavens,  it  is  Mr.  Foley's 
Jupiter !" 

A  groan  of  deep  distress  reached  my  ears.  A 
horrible  suspicion  now  flashed  to  my  mind ;  and 
coincidences  hitherto  utterly  lost  sight  of,  pre- 
sented themselves  all  in  a  moment  to  my  be- 
wildered memory.  On  the  previous  occasion  that 
Henley  was  attacked,  he  had  fired  at  the  highway- 
man, and  had  made  almost  sure  that  he  had  hit 
him  somewhere: — and  it  was  on  the  very  next  morn- 
ing that  Mr.  Games  had  extracted  the  bullet  from 
Foley's  shoulder !  Therelbre  the  story  of  the  duel 
now  struck  me  as  a  well-devised  fabrication  for 
the  purpose  of  veiling  in  secrecy  Foley's  real  con- 
dition at  the  time.  All  these  thoughts  swept 
through  my  wildered  brain  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning, — accompanied  by  a  horrible  sickness  at 
the  heart  at  the  idea  that  the  amiable,  the  geuerous- 
souled,  and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Foley  could  be  a 
highwayman's  wife ! 

"  Now  then,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  police-officers, 
"let  us  be  off  with  our  prisoner." 

"One  word — only  one  word!"  cried  a  suppli- 
cating voice,  which,  altered  though  its  accents 
were,  I  had  stOl  no  difficulty  in  recognising ;  and 
if  any  doubt  had  previously  lingered  in  my  mind, 
it  was  now  but  too  surely  dispelled — for  that  voice 
was  Foley's.  "  Joseph  Wilmot,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "  your  heart  will  dictate  the  service  that  I 

would  demand  of  you break  it  as  gently  as  you 

can " 

"  Oh,  good  heavens !  what  will  your  poor  wife 
say  ?"  I  exclaimed,  powerfully  affected :  but  then 
as  it  immediately  struck  me  that  she  herself  must 
unquestionably  have  been  all  along  aware  of  her 
husband's  iniquitous  proceedings,  and  was  there- 
fore an  accomplice  in  them,  she  deserved  but  little 
of  the  sympathy  which  my  soul  was  experiencing 
for  her. 

'•'  The  thought  drives  me  mad !"  cried  Foley : 
and  his  sobs  were  now  audibly  convulsive.  "  Go, 
go  at  once  !"  he  said,  recovering  his  self-possession, 
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and  suddenly  assuming  the  calmness  of  fortitude. 
"  I  all  along  foresaw  that  this  must  happen  sooner 
or  later — and  I  ought  to  have  been  better  prepared 
to  meet  it :" — then  addressing  himself  to  the  police- 
officers,  he  said,  "  May  this  young  man  take  charge 
of  my  horse  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  gruff  response. 
"  How  do  we  know  but  that  other  cases  will  come 
against  you,  and  that  some  traveller  whom  you 
have  attacked  may  be  able  to  identify  the  animal  ? 
Not  but  that  the  present  case  is  enough  to  hang 

you " 

"Then  go,  Joseph  Wilmot — go  at  once!"  cried 
Foley :  "  for  fear  lest  the  intelligence  should  reach 
her  from  some  other  quarter,  and  burst  upon  her 
like  a  shock !" 

"  You  seem  to  know  this  man  ?"  said  one  of  the 
officers  to  me  :  and  methought,  as  the  rays  of  the 
lamp  fell  upon  his  countenance,  that  he  was  half 
inclined  to  arrest  me  as  an  accomplice. 

"Oh,  I  will  answer  for  the  lad,"  cried  Mr. 
Henley,  smitten  with  the  same  idea  as   I  myself 

was.   "  He  is  a  servant  at what's  the  name 

of  the  house  ?" 

"  Heather  Place,"  I  said :  and  the  officers  were 
at  once  satisfied. 

I  now  hastened  away  :  for  I  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Foley's  countenance — and  I  did  not 
wish  to  see  it  again.  It  was  ghastly  pale,  and 
bore  the  impress  of  that  despair  which  filled  his 
soul,  and  which  I  knew  that  he  experienced  on 
account  of  his  wife.  I  ran  across  the  heath  in  the 
direction  of  the  white  cottage :  but  as  I  drew  near 
that  dwelling,  I  relaxed  my  pace — for  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  very  painful  task  with  which  I  had  been 
entrusted.  The  longer  I  thought  of  it,  the  slower 
did  I  advance;  and  my  thoughts  wandered  over 
the  various  incidents  which  I  had  heard  or  knew 
to  be  associated  with  the  highwayman.  For 
instance,  on  the  occasion  when  he  had  stopped 
Mr.  Shacklefoid,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  had 
rushed  away  so  precipitately:  it  was  beyond  all 
doubt  the  fear  that  his  horse  might  be  recognised 
that  had  urged  him  to  such  instantaneous  flight. 
A  similar  reason  might  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  dashed  away  from  me  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening, — unless  indeed  he  were  likewise 
inspired  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  which  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  maltreat  or  plunder  one  to  whom 
he  was  under  obligations.  Or  he  might  even 
have  thought  on  recognising  me,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  probable  I  had  enough  about  me  to 
render  it  worth  while  for  him  to  go  to  extremes. 

While  I  was  thus  deliberating,  I  reached  the 
railings  of  the  garden  in  front  of  the  white  cot- 
tage. A  light  was  burning  in  one  of  the  ground- 
floor  parlours :  through  the  muslin  curtains  I  be- 
held a  female  form  seated  at  a  table — and  I  knew 
it  to  be  that  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  was  about  to 
bring  such  horrible  intelligence  relative  to  a  dearly 
beloved  husband.  Again  my  heart  sickened  within 
me;  and  I  actually  staggered  against  the  door- 
post before  I  could  nerve  myself  sufficiently  to  raise 
my  hand  to  the  bell-pull. 

At  length  I  gave  the  requisite  summons ;  and 
it  was  almost  immediately  answered  by  Mrs.  Foley 
herself.  Methought  there  was  a  look  of  anxiety 
upon  her  countenance  as  she  first  opened  the 
door — but  that  it  instantaneously  vanished  when 


again— but  with  a  different  expression,  as  if  the 
source  of  that  anxiety  had  become  suddenly 
changed. 

"Is  anything  the  matter  at  the  Place?"  she 
inquired  hurriedly.  "  Your  looks  bode  evil 
tidings !" 

"  Yes — evil  indeed,"  I  answered,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  dejection :  for  when  I  remembered  that  my 
own  child  had  been  fondled  in  the  hands  which 
were  soon  to  be  clasped  in  rending  agony — and 
that  the  beloved  babe  had  been  pressed  to  that 
bosom  into  which  my  words  were  in  a  little  while 
to  plant  a  dagger — I  was  seized  with  the  pro- 
foundest  melancholy;  and  no  other  feeling  than 
sympathy  and  compassion  did  I  experience  towards 
Mrs.  Foley,  though  not  daring  to  believe  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  her  husband's  guilt. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  has  happened,  Joseph  ?" 
she  exclaimed.     "  How  sad  you  look !     Is  Mrs. 

Shackleford  dead But  come  into  the  parlour 

and  sit  down.     You  seem  scarcely  able  to  stand." 

I  did  enter  the  parlour:  I  closed  the  door,  for- 
getting at  the  instant  that  the  servant-woman  was 
unable,  on  account  of  her  affliction,  to  overhear 
what  was  about  to  pass — and  I  sank  upon  a  seat. 
If  it  had  been  a  sister  or  other  near  relation  to 
whom  I  was  on  the  point  of  revealing  a  fearful 
calamity,  I  could  not  possibly  have  experienced  a 
deeper  sorrow. 

"  What  has  occurred,  Joseph  ?"  again  asked 
Mrs.  Foley  :  and  I  now  saw  that  she  herself  was 
quivering  all  over  with  a  torturing  suspense. 

"  Oh,  madam,"  I  exclaimed,  "  prepare  yourself 
to  hear  something  dreadful !" 

A  shriek  burst  from  her  lips  :  she  comprehended 
all  in  a  moment  that  my  words  bore  reference  to 
her  husband — her  suspense  was  horribly  cleared 
up.  Her  handsome  features  became  convulsed 
with  anguish :  her  countenance  grew  ghastly  pale 
— she  staggered  back,  and  fell  upon  a  chair  as  if 
about  to  faint. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?"  she  murmured, 
her  frame  trembling  with  a  stronger  and  more 
spasmodic  agony.  "  Ferdinand my  hus- 
band^—" 

"  Yes,  it  is  of  him  that  I  have  to  speak — and 
would  to  heaven  that  some  other  messenger  had 
been  found  to  bear  the  intelligence:  for  it  cuts 
me  to  the  heart !" 

"  But  he  lives,  Joseph — tell  me  that  he  lives  ?" 
cried  the  wretched  woman  wildly ;  and  springing 
towards  me,  she  endeavoured  with  poignant 
anxiety  to  read  the  answer  upon  my  countenance. 
"Yes — he  lives,  he  lives!"  I  said,  feeling  it  a 
relief  almost  amounting  to  joy,  to  be  enabled  to 
convey  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  solace. 

"Thank  God!"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands 
fervidly :  "  for  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope  ! 
But  now  teU  me  what  has  occurred.  I  will  be 
firm — indeed  I  will  be  firm  —I  must  be !  for  it 
will  need  all  my  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  this 
dreadful  calamity." 

"Your  husband  is  a  prisoner,"  I  answered; 
"  and  accident  threw  me  in  the  way  a  few  minutes 
after  his  capture." 

"  But  you  assure  me  that  he  lives  P  you  are  not 
deceiving  me  ?  you  are  not  endeavouring  delicately 
and  considerately  to  prepare  me  for  still  more 
fearful  intelligence  ?     Perhaps  he  is  wounded— 


she  recognised  me.    Then  however  it  came  back  |  dangerously  wounded  again !' 
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"  No,  Mrs.  Foley,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  on  my  soul 
I  am  telliDg  you  the  truth !  He  is  not  hurt — but 
he  is  a  captive — taken  in  the  act " 

"  Enough  ! — do  not  allude  to  it ! — it  is  dread- 
ful!"—  and  the  unfortimate  woman  shuddered 
visibly  from  head  to  foot:  then  with  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  anguish,  she  burst  into 
tears — she  wrung  her  hands— she  pressed  them  to 
her  bosom — she  writhed — she  shook  herself — she 
testified  her  bitter,  bitter  affliction  in  a  manner 
which  made  me  weep  also. 

"  If  there  is  anything  I  can  possibly  do  to  serve 
you,"  I  said,  "  you  can  command  me." 

"  No,  no — there  is  nothing  !"  she  responded : 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  very  question  itself  had 
all  in  a  moment  aroused  her  to  a  sense  of  her  duty: 
for  she  hastily  wiped  her  eyes — the  violence  of  her 
grief  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  burst  forth ; 
and  though  still  ghastly  pale,  her  features  became 
rigid  with  the  fortitude  which  a  settled  purpose 
inspired.  "  Now  leave  me,  Joseph  Wilmot !  But 
ere  you  depart,  accept  the  thanks  which  are  due 
for  the  considerate  manner  in  which  you  broke 
these  dreadful  tidings.  Go,  Joseph  Wilmot ! — ^you 
are  an  honourable  young  man,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  look  you  in  the  face  !" 

Averting  her  countenance,  she  motioned  to> 
wards  the  door — and  I  dared  not  linger  another 
instant.  It  was  in  my  heart  to  repeat  my  oflEer  of 
service :  but  my  tongue  could  not  frame  the 
\Bords.  I  felt  that  she  must  indeed  be  full  of 
shame,  and  tortured  by  the  most  poignant  sense 
of  utter  humiliation ;  I  knew  therefore  that  it 
was  an  absolute  mercy  to  go  forth  from  her  pre- 
sence. 

The  door  of  the  white  cottage  closed  behind  me; 
and  slowly  did  I  proceed  towards  Heather  Place. 
There  was  still  a  sort  of  bewilderment  in  my  brain, 
as  if  all  that  had  just  occurred  was  but  a  dream : 
and  yet  the  affliction  that  I  felt,  made  me  aware 
of  its  reality.  I  could  have  given  ten  of  the  best 
years  of  my  own  life  that  this  thing  had  not 
taken  place.  That  couple  whom  I  had  regarded  as 
being  the  very  patterns  of  high-mindedness  as  well 
as  of  moral  rectitude,  were  criminals  of  no  ordinary 
dye ;  and  as  my  thoughts  gradually  disentangled 
themselves  from  their  stupefaction  and  amaze- 
ment, I  reflected  that  it  almost  amounted  to  a 
maudlin  and  sickly  sentimentalism  on  my  part  to 
suflFer  myself  to  be  so  deeply  moved  on  their  be- 
half. 

"VMien  I  reached  Heather  Place,  it  was  past 
eleven  o'clock ;  and  Mr.  Shackleford  had  begim  to 
grow  uneasy  at  my  protracted  absence.  The  cook 
was  sitting  up  to  let  me  in ;  and  she  immediately 
saw  by  my  countenance  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. The  ejaculation  of  alarm  to  which  she 
gave  vent,  brought  Mr.  Shackleford  forth  from  the 
parlour;  and  when  I  told  them  both  what  had 
occurred  in  respect  to  Foley,  they  evidently  thought 
I  had  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  I  however  soon 
gave  them  to  understand  that  it  was  all  but  too 
true ;  and  their  amazement  was  as  great  as  mine 
had  been  a  short  time  back.  Indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  that  astonishment,  Mr.  Shackleford  forgot  to 
ask  me  about  the  chaise- cart — and  I  myself  forgot 
to  deliver  the  medicines  I  had  been  to  fetch.  It 
was  only  when  I  was  about  to  ascend  to  my  own 
chamber,  that  these  matters  were  recollected ;  and 
then  I  explained  what  had  happened  (o  the  horse  I 


— and  I  gave  the  parcel  which  I  had  brought  from 
Mr.  Willis.  I  slept  but  little  that  night ;  and 
when  I  did  snatch  brief  intervals  of  broken,  rest- 
less slumber,  images  of  highwaymen  and  of  dis- 
tracted women,  blended  with  scenes  of  solemn- 
looking  tribunals  and  the  hideous  spectacles  of 
public  executions,  haunted  my  fancy. 

The  day  which  dawned  upon  that  momentous 
night  was  the  one  fixed  for  my  flight  with  Lady 
Calanthe  and  our  child.  At  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I  visited  the  apartments  which  she 
and  the  dear  babe  occupied ;  and  though  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  child  was  now  recovering 
its  former  good  looks  and  could  be  safely  removed, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  I  was  filled  with  nervous 
and  uneasy  feelings  as  if  with  a  presentiment  of 
evil— or  because  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  take  a 
step  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  all  my  best 
aspirations  and  fondest  hopes  in  this  life.    ■ 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dearest  Joseph  ?" 
inquired  Calanthe,  throwing  one  of  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  gazing  up  into  my  counte- 
nance with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother  who  felfc 
that  she  was  thus  clinging  to  the  father  of  her 
chUd. 

By  way  of  an  excuse  for  my  sombre  looks,  I 
told  her  what  had  occurred  on  the  previous  night 
in  respect  to  Foley;  and  now  it  was  Calanthe's 
turn  to  be  overwhelmed  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Good  heavens ;"  she  cried ;  "  and  I  have  been 
familiar  with  a  highwayman's  wife — and  she  has 
fondled  our  child !" 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  Calanthe,"  I  an- 
swered, "  that  we  ought  to  show  her  some  little 
commiseration.  GuUt  had  not  steeled  her  heart 
against  the  proper  feelings  of  her  sex ;  and  the 
highwayman's  wife  has  more  kindness  in  her  com- 
position than  many  a  woman  who  will  now  shrink 
from  her  in  loathing  and  disgust." 

"Heavens,  Joseph!"  answered  Calanthe,  the 
tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks ;  "  do  you  mean 
that  as  a  reproach  for  me  ?  Ah,  I  was  wrong  to 
speak  in  that  manner  of  the  poor  creature  !  Yes, 
yes — I  ought  to  have  recollected  that  she  was  good 
to  our  child — and  that  sometimes  when  I  was 
either  unwell   or  desponding,  she  took  the  dear 

babe  out  into  the  plantation Oh,  I  will  not 

reproach  her !" 

"  Now  you  speak,  Calanthe,"  I  said,  "  in  a  way 
which  gives  me  pleasure." 

"  And  I  will  always  speak  in  a  way  to  please 
you,  dearest  Joseph,"  she  answered,  her  eyes  now 
beaming  with  delight  through  her  tears.  "Yes 
— rest  assured,  my  beloved  Joseph,  it  shall  be  the 
whole  study  of  my  life  to  promote  your  happiness. 
I  will  ever  follow  in  the  track  of  your  views — I 
will  speak  as  you  speak— there  shall  be  no  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  between  us.  Ah,  dear  Joseph! 
you  know  not  how  I  love  you ! — words  have  no 
power  to  make  you  imderstand  how  dear  you  are 
to  me  !  Do  you  not  believe  me,  Joseph  ?  Oh,  if 
you  were  but  to  tell  me  one  hundredth  part  of 
what  I  am  now  telling  you,  I  should  become  wild 
with  joy !     But  you  never  speak  to  me,  Joseph,  in 

that  sense  !     Your  manner  is  kind alas,  I  fear 

it  is  not  loving!  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
think  that  I  mean  this  as  a  reproach  !  No,  no — 
not  for  worlds  !  And  yet,  Joseph,  when  you 
reflect  on  all  the  love  that  I  bear  you — on  all  that 
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I  have  done  to  sbovv  it,  and  all  that  I  have 
suffered  for  that  love— and  how  I  have  even 
gloried  in  that  very  martyrdom  because  it  was  en- 
dured  for   your   sake— you    might But   pray 

don't  be  angry y6t  you  might,  Joseph,  say  one 

little  word  of  affection— you  might  bestow  upon 
me  a  single  caress  !" 

There  was  something  so  sweetly  plaintive,  so 
softly  touching  in  Calarithe's  words— her  looks 
■were  so  full  of  deep  earnest  love,  and  at  the  same 
time  glittering  somewhat  with  the  fear  of  giving 
me  offence— that  I  experienced  a  keen  emotion. 
The  sense  of  my  position  cut  me  to  the  very  soul. 
There  was  I,  adoring  the  image  of  Annabel — yet 
about  to  take  a  step  which  would  annihilate  for 
ever  all  my  hopes  in  that  quarter.'  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  Calanthe,  possessing  every  claim 
upon  my  love,  yet  not  enjoying  it, — every  claim 
that  her  own  devoted  affection  constituted,  and 
which  she  might  still  more  strongly  advance  as 
the  mother  of  my  child  !  To  hear  her  appeal  to 
me  for  my  love,  and  yet  be  unable  to  give  it — to 
hear  her  ask  in  that  soft  melting  voice  for  a  single 
syllable  expressive  of  regard,  and  yet  not  dare 
utter  it  without  being  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  fla- 
grant treason  against  the  image  of  Annabel, — Oh, 
all  this  rendered  my  position  intolerable  ! 

"  Now  tell  me,  Joseph,"  continued  Calanthe, 
finding  that  I  did  not  speak,  and  perhaps  seeing 
an  expression  that  looked  like  anguish  flitting  over 
my  countenance,  — "  tell  me,  dearest  Joseph, 
whether  in  the  step  which  you  are  about  to  take 
you  are  acting  from  a  sen?e  of  duty,  or  whether 
you  ai-e  inspired  by  real  affection  ?  Listen  to  me, 
dear  Joseph !  If  it  be  only  a  sense  of  duty,"  she 
continued,  scarcely  able  to  keep  back  an  explosion 
of  grief,  "  you  shall  not  sacrifice  yourself  on  my 
account.  No — not  for  worlds  would  I  suffer  you 
to  do  it.  Eather— ten  thousand  times  rather, 
would  I  sacrifice  myself  for  you  !  Yes,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  endure  my  captivity  here  ;  for  if  I  have 
not  yon  to  be  the  companion  of  my  freedom,  I 
would  rather  bury  myself  and  my  woes  in  this 
seclusion.  And  if  you  say,  Joseph,  that  what  you 
are  about  to  do  has  been  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
mere  duty,  no  syllable  of  reproach  shall  issue  from 
my  lips :  I  will  even  endeavour  to  keep  back  my 
tears  lest  they  should  anger  you!" 

But  Calanthe  could  not  restrain  them  even 
■while  speaking;  and  now  they  gushed  forth  freely. 
Oh !  why  was  it  that  every  word  this  generous- 
minded  creatm-e  spoke — every  action  which  she 
performed— ^very  look  which  she  bent  upon  me, 
conveyed  evidences  of  a  deep  devoted  love  ? — and 
why  should  that  deepest  and  most  devoted  love 
that  a  female  heart  ever  bore — with  one  exception 
only — prove  to  its  object  a  curse  instead-  of  a 
blessing  ?  I  -was  profoundly  affected :  my  soul 
was  full  of  anguish,  but  blended  with  an  illimitable 
compassion  for  Calanthe  Dundas.  I  drew  her 
towards  me ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  we  had 
met  at  Heather  Place,  did  I  imprint  kisses  upon 
her  cheeks.  Hitherto  I  had  received  her  caresses 
— but  now  I  gave  them  of  my  own  accord.  And 
then  the  wild  delight  which  seized  upon  her  as  she 
took  those  caresses  for  evidences  of  the  love  -whereof 
she  had  sought  me  to  afford  some  little  proof ! 
She  threw  her  arras  around  my  neck — she  em- 
braced me — she  drew  back  her  coimtenance  to 
gaze  fondly  up  into  mine :  tkere  were  tears  in  her 


eyes  and   smiles   on   her  lips Oh!  truly,  if  I 

had    not    loved    Annabel,    I    should  have   loved 
Calanthe  ! 

Then  she  hastened  to  the  cradle — she  took  up 
the  child,  first  pressing  it  to  her  own  bosom — then 
giving  it  into  my  arms ;  and  when  she  siiw  with 
what  unmistakable  sincerity  I  kissed  and  fondled 
it,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  all  a  mother's  pride : 
and  now  she  wept  for  very  happiness. 

I  could  not  linger  many  minutes  more  in  her 
apartments ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  tell 
Mr.  Shacklefo^d  she  purposed  to  walk  in  the  plan- 
tation at  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  In  the  mean- 
time she  promised  to  have  all  her  little  prepara- 
tions made — while  I,  in  the  same  interval,  was  to 
make  mine.  I  then  withdrew,  and  descended  to 
restore  the  key  to  my  master,  and  give  him  the 
requisite  information  relative  to  the  hour  when  I 
was  to  wait  upon  "  the  lady"  again. 

I  was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  course  I 
should  pursue  in  respect  to  my  plain  clothes  and 
my  livery.  I  should  have  on  the  latter  at  the 
moment  of  the  intended  flight :  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  take  away  the  for- 
mer -with  me.  After  some  deliberation  I  decided 
upon  the  best  course  to  be  adopted.  I  seized  cMi 
opportunity  when  old  Jacob  had  gone  upon  a 
message  to  the  nearest  village,  and  when  the  cook 
was  in  the  midst  of  her  own  avocations,  to  make  a 
parcel  of  my  plain  clothes,  together  with  some 
clean  linen  and  other  necessaries ;  and  this  parcel 
I  threw  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden — so 
that  on  descending  the  stairs  I  might  not  stand  a 
chance  of  being  met  if  carrying  it.  Then  I 
hastened  down  from  my  chamber — passed  into  the 
garden — took  the  packet — and  threw  it  over  the 
wall  into  the  plantation.  Having  done  this,  I 
proceeded  to  the  pantry  and  occupied  myself  in 
cleaning  the  plate. 

At  length  it  was  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on 
that  forenoon  ;  and  having  dressed  myself  in  my 
best  livery  (as  I  was  wont  to  do  when  accompany, 
ing  Calanthe  in  the  plantation)  I  repaired  to  the 
parlour  to  ask  Mr.  Shackleford  for  the  keys. 
These  he  immediately  gave  me :  and  I  ascended  to 
Cahmthe's  apartments.  She  was  in  readiness— ^ 
the  child  was  likewise  dressed  to  go  out :  Calanthe 
had  made  a  parcel  for  herself,  containing  such 
necessaries  and  changes  of  apparel  as  were  indis- 
pensable :  she  had  likewise  secured  in  the  packet 
her  money  and  her  valuables.  Everything  was  in 
readiness  for  departm-e ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
my  heart  palpitated  so  violently  that  it  produced 
a  sensation  of  sickness  and  of  pain.  I  however  did 
my  best  to  conceal  my  emotions  from  Calanthe : 
I  felt  that  as  my  mind  was  made  up  to  do  my 
duty  towards  her,  I  had  no  right  to  cause  her  any 
afiiiction.  She  herself  was  perfectly  radiant  with 
happiness  j  and  she  lavished  upon  me  the  tenderest 
caresses.  -  -■ 

We  descended  into  the  plantation :  I  picked  up 
the  parcel  which  I  had  thrown  over  from  the 
garden;  and  we  hastened  to  the  farther  extremity, 
where  the  shade  of  the  fir-trees  was  densest.  The 
chUd  was  sleeping  soundly:  Calanthe  deposited 
him  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  grass  which  bor- 
dered the  gravel- walk ;  and  I  then  assisted  her  to 
climb  the  palisade.  This  she  accomplished  in 
perfect  safety :  the  babe  -was  handed  over  to  her— 
and  the  next  instant  I  stood  by  her  side. 
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;:  "  Give  n-e  little  Joseph,  Calantlie,"  I  said ; 
"and  you  will  be  enabled  to  walk  all  the  more 
quickly." 

i  took  the  infant  in  my  arms :  we  hastened 
away — skirting  that  same  extremity  of  the  planta- 
tion where  we  had  just  clambered  the  palisades : 
but  scarcely  had  we  reached  the  angle,  when 
whom  should  wc  behold  leisurely  walking  along, 
but  Mr.  Shackleford !  A  cry  of  terror  escaped 
Calanthe's  lips ;  and  Shackleford,  with  an  ejacula- 
tion of  mingled  rage  and  astonishment,  bounded 
towards  us. 

"  Eun,  Calanthe — run !"  I  cried :  "  and  if  he 
overtakes  us,  it  will  be  a  fierce  struggle  between 
him  and  me !" 

Calanthe  uttered  a  few  words  expressive  of  re- 
newed confidence  ;  and  we  sped  across  the  heath, 
— Mr.  Shackleford  in  full  chase.  He  called  after 
us — at  one  moment  commanding,  at  another  en- 
treating that  we  would  stop — now  menacing  me 
with  all  the  rigours  of  the  law — the  next  instant 
offering  me  bribes  —  twenty — fifty — a  hundred 
guineas — to  restore  him  his  prisoner.  But  I 
heeded  him  not ;  and  we  held  on  our  course.  In 
this  manner  more  than  half  the  distance  towards 
the  hill  was  accomplished — that  hill  behind  which 
the  chaise  ought  to  be  in  waiting.  I  glanced  over 
my  shoulder :  Shackleford  was  gaining  upon  us. 
I  myself  could  easily  have  outstripped  him :  but 
Calanthe  could  not  run  so  fast.  She  was  already 
breathless  ;  and  seeing  that  she  could  not  hold  on, 
I  stopped  short.  Eestoring  the  infant  to  her  arms, 
I  said,  "  Hasten  you  on  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hill — get  into  the  post-chaise — and  drive  to  High 
Wycombe.  I  will  join  you  there !" — for  I  men- 
tioned that  place,  as  it  was  the  first  that  came 
into  my  head,  and  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  re- 
collection of  having  heard  Mr.  Henley  speak 
of  it. 

Calanthe— who  was  all  obedience  to  my  will — 
flung  upon  nae  a  look  of  ineffable  love,  and  sped 
onward :  while  I  turned  to  confront  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford, who  now  came  up  to  the  spot,  full  of  rage, 
and  the  perspiration  pouring  down  his  cheeks. 

"Bar  not  my  way,  Joseph,"  he  exclaimed :  "  or 
I  will  do  you  a  mischief !" 

"You  shall  not  pursue  that  lady  "  I  said  in 
a  resolute  voice :  and  I  clutched  him  by  the 
collar. 

"  What !  you  dare  assault  me  ?"  he  cried, 
making  a  motion  as  if  to  deal  me  a  blow :  but 
thinking  better  of  it,  he  let  his  arm  slowly  drop 
again. 

"Ifo — I  do  not  assault  you;  but  I  stand  be- 
tween you  and  a  young  lady  whom  ycu  have  held 
captive  against  all  law,  justice,  and  right." 

"Unhand  me  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shackleford, 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  release  himself :  but 
I  held  him  fast,  and  compelled  him  to  remain. 

"  You  will  get  yourself  into  a  terrible  scrape, 
infamous  fellow  that  you  are !"  he  said,  his  lips 
white  and  quivering  with  rage.  "  I  will  give  you 
into  custody  for  decamping  with  my  liveries !" 

"  See !"  I  answered,  pointing  to  the  bundle 
which  lay  upon  the  heath :  "  there  are  my  plain 
clothes  —  and  your  livery  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  you,  as  it  still  shall  be,  by  some  con- 
veyance. As  for  giving  me  into  custody,  you 
must  find  a  constable  first !" 

"  I  will  keep  you  here  till  assistance  comes !" 


exclaimed  Shackleford,  now  grasping  me  in  his 
turn. 

"  Welli  do  so,"  I  said,  glancing  over  my  shoul- 
der ;  and  to  my  satisfaction  I  perceived  that 
Calanthe  was  far  distant.  "You  talk  about 
giving  me  into  custody ;  what  if  I  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  first  magistrate  and  denounce  you  as 
one  of  the  most  lawless  usurpers  of  individual 
rights  that  the  whole  country  contains  ?" 

"Come,  Joseph,  let  us  not  quarrel,"  said  Mr. 
Shackleford,  evidently  alarmed  by  this  threat.  "  I 
will  give  you  two  hundred  guineas  if  you  sufier 
me  to  speed  at  once  and  bring  back  that  lady." 

"  Not  if  you  offered  me  two  thousand  or  two 
million  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  indignant  vehemence. 

"  But  what  in  heaven's  name  shall  I  say  to  those 
who  placed  her  with  me  ?" 

"  Say  what  you  choose !  It  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  you  ever  havo  her  in  your  power  again. 
And  now,"  I  continued,  by  no  means  sorry  to  keep 
him  thus  engaged  in  discourse,  and  afford  Calanthe 
ample  time  for  flight, — "  and  now  you  may  learn, 
if  you  wiU,  that  from  the  very  first  moment  I 
knew  that  there  was  a  captive  within  your  walls, 
I  yearned  to  liberate  her — and  from  the  instant 
that  I  saw  her,  I  resolved  to  do  so." 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?"  asked  Shackleford 
eagerly. 

"Yes,"  I  responded;  and  I  gazed  steadily  in 
his  face,  to  ascertain  by  his  looks  whether  he  also 
was  acquainted  with  her  name  and  family  :  but  I 
at  once  saw  that  he  was  not. 

"  Tell  me  who  she  is,  Joseph  ?"  he  cried  :  "  for 
now  that  you  have  set  her  free,  I  must  communi- 
cate with  those  who  consigned  her  to  my  charge." 

"  That  is  a  secret  which  you  will  not  learn  from 
my  lips  :" — and  all  this  while  my  grasp  was  firmly 
fixed  upon  him. 

He  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  glanc- 
ing around  as  if  in  search  of  succour :  but  none 
was  nigh.  I  too  glanced  around— and  Calanthe 
was  no  longer  in  sight. 

"  By  heaven,  I  will  not  be  treated  thus !"  sud- 
denly ejaculated  Shackleford;  and  with  clenched 
fist  he  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  my  face. 
■  I  evaded  it;  and  at  the  same  instant  hurled 
him  to  the  ground,  placing  my  foot  upon  his 
chest, 

"  Help  ! — robbers !  help  !  help  ! — murder  '"  cried 
Shackleford,  struggling  to  get  up. 

"  Xow,  if  you  dare  go  on  thus,"  I  said,  speaking 
with  resolute  sternness,  "  I  myself  will  shout  for 
help— but  it  will  be  to  convey  you  into  the  pre- 
sence of  a  magistrate,  to  whom  you  must  account 
for  your  lawless  conduct  in  becoming  that  young 
lady's  gaoler.  She  has  committed  no  crime  that 
she  deserved  a  prison-house :  her  intellects  were 
not  impaired — nor  have  you  a  license  to  keep  a 
mad-house." 

Shackleford  had  ceased  bawling  forth  for  suc- 
cour; and  as  some  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
Calanthe  was  no  longer  visible,  I  concluded  that 
she  had  by  this  time  gained  the  post-chaise. 
Suddenly  snatching  up  my  bundle  of  clothes,  I 
darted  away  at  full  speed  across  the  heath — 
reached  the  hill— gained  the  opposite  side — and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  post-chaise  just  as  it  was 
turning  the  angle  of  a  grove  of  fir-trees  about 
half  a  mile  distant. 

"  Calanthe  is  safe  !"  I  said  to  myself:  and  then 
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for  an  instant  a  treacherous  thought  entered  my 
head.  What  if  I  were  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  sever  a  connexion  which  had  been 
so  unfortunately  recommenced  P — and  the  image 
of  Annabel  rose  up  before  me  in  all  the  sweetness 
of  its  seraphic  beauty.  But  no !— the  very  next 
instant  I  repudiated  the  thought  with  loathing 
and  scorn :  I  hated  myself  for  having  harboured 
it  for  even  that  fleeting  second.  No,  no ! — it  was 
a  stem  and  imperious  duty  which  I  had  to  per- 
form !  And  then  too,  as  the  image  of  Annabel 
paled  before  me,  that  of  my  child  vividly  took  its 
place.  So  I  sped  forward ;  and  in  a  short  time 
reached  a  village — through  which,  on  inquiry,  I 
learnt  that  a  carrier's  van  proceeded  daily  to 
Bagshot,  passing  by  Heather  Place.  Entering  a 
tavern,  I  changed  my  clothes — formed  the  livery 
into  a  parcel — and  directed  it  to  Mr.  Shackleford, 
—leaving  the  requisite  sum  to  pay  for  the  convey, 
ance.  I  procured  a  vehicle,  and  proceeded  in  the 
track  of  the  post-cliaise  towards  High  Wycombe. 
At  each  place  we  reached,  I  learnt  that  the  post- 
chaise  had  traversed  it ;  and  presently  I  procured 
another  vehicle  with  a  better  horse.  Still  I  could 
not  catch  up  the  post-chaise ;  but  when  within  a 
few  miles  of  Wycombe,  I  learnt  that  it  was  only 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  advance  of  me.  On 
I  went — and  it  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  town  that  I  beheld  a  travelling-carriage, 
with  four  horses,  approaching  at  a  furious  rate; 
and  as  it  swept  past,  a  loud  cry  in  a  female  voice 
reached  my  ears.  That  voice  was  Calanthe's !  I 
had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lady  and  two  gen- 
tlemen inside  the  carriage:  but  it  dashed  past 
with  such  lightning-speed  that  I  should  not  have 
recognised  Calanthe,  were  it  not  for  that  cry  which 
her  lips  sent  forth.  As  for  those  who  were  with 
her,  I  could  only  conjecture  that  they  were  two 
members  of  her  family — perhaps  her  father  and 
brother. 

I  instantaneously  ordered  the  driver  of  the  vehi- 
cle to  turn  back  and  follow  the  carriage.  Not  that 
I  had  any  hope  of  catching  it  up — nor  of  being 
enabled  to  rescue  Calanthe,  even  if  I  were  to  over- 
take it :  but  it  was  of  importance  I  should  learn 
the  direction  it  pursued,  so  as  to  judge  whether  she 
was  borne  back  to  Heather  Place.  I  traced  it  to 
Windsor :  but  from  that  point  I  could  obtain  no 
farther  intelligence  thereof.  I  remained  at  Wind- 
sor, taking  up  my  quarters  at  a  tavern ;  and  deli- 
berated upon  the  course  which  I  should  now  pur- 
sue. That  the  unfortimate  Calanthe  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  her  relatives — or  at  all  events 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  place  her  in  the 
power  of  her  family — there  could  be  no  doubt. 
That  she  would  be  sent  back  to  the  Shacklefords, 
I  did  not  think,  on  calm  deliberation,  was  at 
all  probable  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  fioreseen 
that  I  should  cither  assist  her  to  escape  again  by 
some  means  or  another,  or  should  perhaps  adopt 
the  coiurse  with  which  I  had  threatened  Shackle- 
ford — namely,  of  appealing  to  a  magistrate.  For 
that  Calanthe's  relatives  would  learn  that  I  was 
the  author  of  her  flight — even  if  they  did  not 
already  know  it  by  recognising  me  in  the  vehicle 
as  the  one  to  whom  Calanthe's  appealing  cry  had 
been  sent  forth — was  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
certainty.  But  what  could  I  do  on  her  behalf? 
how  was  I  to  trace  her  P  Doubtless  she  would  be 
plunged  into  some  fresh  seclusion,  and  environed 


with  still  greater  precautions  against  flight  than 
before.  I  was  bewildered  and  afflicted ;  and  I  ex- 
perienced a  boundless  compassion  for  that  unfor- 
tunate young  lady  whose  infatuated  love  for  me 
had  been  to  her  the  source  of  so  many  trials  and 
such  cruel  persecutions. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Shackleford,  requesting  that  my 
boxes  might  be  forwarded  to  Windsor,  and  notify- 
ing to  him  that  I  had  sent  his  livery  in  the 
manner  already  described.  I  said  not  a  word  of 
"  the  lady," — leaving  him  to  conjecture  whatsoever 
he  thought  fit  (supposing  that  he  had  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  communication  from  those  into  whose 
hands  she  had  fallen).  In  the  evening  of  the 
ensuing  day  I  received  my  boxes,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  any  answer  to  my  own  letter :  neither 
indeed  had  I  expected  any.  For  that  and  the  two 
or  three  following  days  I  wandered  about  the 
environs  of  Windsor,  instituting  every  possible 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  ascertain  which  direction 
the  travelling-carriage  had  taken — but  all  without 
success.  Windsor  was  a  point  whither  so  many 
carriages  arrired,  and  whence  so  many  were  con- 
stantly departing  in  every  direction,  that  when  I 
came  to  reflect  I  recognised  the  folly  of  having 
even  entertained  the  hope  of  prosecuting  my  re- 
searches with  success.  I  was  compelled  to  abandon 
them ;  and  being  once  again  adrift  in  the  world,  I 
had  to  bethink  me  of  what  I  was  to  do  next. 

I  did  not  however  choose  to  let  Mr.  Rowland 
be  misled  by  anything  that  the  Shacklefords  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  write  concernimg  me ; 
and  I  therefore  penned  a  long  letter  to  that  gen- 
tleman, describing  all  that  had  taken  place — but 
of  course  without  mentioning  Calanthe's  name— 
and  suffering  him  to  believe  that  it  was  from  mere 
motives  of  humanity  I  had  connived  at  her  escape. 
I  received  a  kind  answer,  expressing  astonishment 
at  the  narrative  which  I  had  forwarded,  and 
assuring  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowland,  so  far 
from  blaming,  approved  of  my  conduct. 


CHAPTEB  IVIII. 


I  WAS  looking  over  a  Berkshire  newspaper,  when 
my  eyes  settled  upon  an  advertisement  oflTering  a 
situation  which  I  thought  would  suit  me.  It  was 
that  of  page  and  valet  to  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  was  very  infirm  and  required  constant  atten- 
tion. The  advertisement  farther  specified  that 
applicants  must  be  of  good  manners  and  tolerably 
well  educated, — inasmuch  as  amongst  the  duties 
to  be  performed,  were  those  of  occasionally  read- 
ing to  the  advertiser  and  answering  his  letters. 
The  place  was  represented  as  a  very  quiet  one,— 
no  company  visiting  the  house;  but  that  the 
wages  would  be  liberal  and  the  treatment  good. 
It  was  altogether  a  strange  advertisement :  but  it 
nevertheless  struck  me  as  one  that  was  worth  my 
attention.  The  advertiser  dwelt  at  Beading, 
which  was  at  no  very  great  distance  from 
Windsor;  and  I  accordingly  resolved  to  proceed 
thither.  If  I  did  not  experience  success  in  ob- 
taining that  situation,  I  might  procure  another ; 
and  it  was  in  the  interval  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance to  me  where  I  resided.     If  I  say  no  more  of 


Calantlie  at  the  present  time,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  had  ceased  to  pity  her,  or  had  ceased 
to  love  her  child,  who  was  likewise  my  own.  No 
— heayen  alone  can  tell  how  my  heart  yearned  to- 
wards that  innocent  little  being — and  how  sincere 
was  my  resolve  to  perform  my  duty  to  Calanthe 
by  making  her  my  wife  if  chance  should  bring  us 
together  again.  But  that  I  now  refrain  from 
dwelling  longer  on  the  topic,  is  simply  because  of 
the  inutility  of  inflicting  on  the  reader  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  connexion  with  Calanthe 
and  little  Joseph. 

I  had  another  motive  in  proceeding  to  Heading, 
apart  from  that  which  related  to  the  advertise- 
ment. It  was  that  Ferdinand  Foley,  the  high- 
wayman, was  a  prisoner  in  Eeading  gaol ;  and  I 
was  both  anxious  and  curious  to  see  the  result  of 
that  man's  unfortunate  career.  The  same  news- 
paper in  which  I  saw  the  advertisement,  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  committed  for  trial  on  the 
Ko.  iO 


'  evidence  of  Mr.  Henley,  the  commercial  traveller ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  other  cases  had 
been  brought  forward  against  him.  Not  a  word 
was  said  in  the  newspaper  report  about  Mrs. 
Foley;  and  I  still  felt  more  sympathy  for  that 
woman  than  was  perhaps  precisely  consistent  with 
my  knowledge  that  she  had  all  along  been  an 
accomplice  in  her  husband's  guilt. 

I  repaired  to  Eeading— left  my  boxes  at  the 
coach-office  where  I  alighted — and  was  proceeding 
along  the  street,  when  my  name  was  suddenly 
mentioned  by  a  well-dressed  happy-looking  couple 
who  were  walking  arm-in-arm ;  and  I  at  once 
recognised  Charles  Linton  and  Charlotte  Murray 
The  latter  had,  however,  as  I  soon  learnt,  changed 
her  surname  into  that  borne  by  her  companion. 
In  a  word,  they  were  married.  My  hand  was 
grasped  warmly  and  cordially  by  each ;  and  they 
began  overvvheiming  me  with  questions, — as  to 
wlK't  I  had  been  doing  with  myself  for  some  time 
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past — whether  I  was  now  in  a  situation — or 
whether  my  circumstances  had  improved,  as  thej 
both  hoped  and  thought  by  my  appearance?  I 
soon  gave  them  to  understand  that  I  had  not 
risen  in  the  world,  but  was  still  dependent  on  my 
own  industry  for  my  bread — and  that  I  was  then 
on  my  way  to  see  a  gentleman  who  had  advertised 
for  a  young  man  to  fill  a  situation,  which  I  thought 
would  suit  me.  I  should  here  observe  that  I  had 
frequently  thought  of  asking  Lady  Calanthe,  when 
at  Heather  Place,  about  Charlotte  Murray — but 
something  had  always  prevented  me :  for  ray  in- 
terviews with  Calanthe  were  usually  ones  of  a 
more  or  less  feverish  excitement, — in  the  discussion 
of  our  plans  and  projects— in  the  fear  of  being 
observed  or  overheard — and  affording  no  scope  for 
the  deliberate  exercise  of  the  memory  in  respect 
to  commonplace  matters.  I  had  not  therefore 
previously  learnt  that  Charlotte  Murray  was  mar- 
ried :  but  I  now  speedily  gathered  that  such  was 
the  case  from  the  manner  in  whicji  she  and  Charles 
Linton  addressed  eaxjh  other. 

'•'  You  see,  Joseph,"  said  Charlotte,  who  looked 
remarkably  handsome,  "I  threw  myself  away 
upon  this  good-for-nothing  fellow  here :" — but  she 
glanced  towards  her  husband  in  a  manner  which 
showed  how  fond  she  was  of  him,  and  bow  much 
reason  siie  had  to  be  satis&ed  with  her  change  of 
life. 

"And  I,  Joseph,  quite  lost  my  wits,"  said 
Charles,  "  when  exposed  to  the  wicked  wiles  of 
your  old  ft-iend  Charlotte.  However,  we  manage 
to  get  on  very  comfortably :  and  if  the  truth  be 
spoken,  I  don't  think  that  she  regrets  more  than  I 
do  the  day  that  made  us  one." 

"  I  see  that  you  ave  very  happy,"  I  observed, 
smiling;  "and  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you. 
"Might  I  ask  how  long  ago  the  pleasant  event 
took  place  ?" 

"A  little  more  than  a  year,"  replied  Charles 
Linton. 

"  And  were  you,"  I  asked,  addressing  myself  to 
Charlotte,  "with  Lady  Calanthe Dundas  until  your 
marriage  ?" 

"  Yos,"  she  replied;  "or  rather  I  was.  still  in 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mandeville's  service  : 
for  Lady  Calanthe  went  away  upon  some  visit — 
and  I  did  not  accompany  her," 

I  knew  very  well  that  Charlotte  alluded  to  the 
time  when  Lady  Calanthe  occupied  the  situation 
of  governess,  under  the  name  of  Matilda  Palmer, 
at  Mrs.  Kobinson's  in  the  Isle  of  Wight:  but  I 
kept  my  countenance  while  alluding  to  her  lady- 
ship ;  and  I  f^lt  assured  that  Charlotte  herself  had 
not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  those  love-affairs 
in  which  Calanthe  and  1  had  been  so  unfortunately 
involved.  If  however  she  suspected  that  there 
was  anything  strange  in  Lady  Calanthe's  disap- 
pearance from  home  at  the  time,  she  was  too 
discreet  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  thereto. 

"But  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  Mandeville 
family  since  I  left  their  service,"  continued  Char- 
lotte:  "for  we  settled  at  Abingdon  immediately 
after  our  marriage,"  she  added,  glancing  towards 
her  husband ;  "  and  there  we  shall  be  very  happy, 
Joseph,  to  see  you  at  any  time.  You  know  where 
Abingdon  is? — not  a  great  many  miles  from  here. 
We  only  came  to  Eeading  yesterday,  upon  a  little 
business;  and  are  now  going  to  the  coach-ofice  to 
take  our  places  homo  again." 


'■'But  lest  you  should  fancy  it  is  only  a  pass- 
ing civility,  and  not  a  sincere  wish  on  our  part, 
Joseph,"  observed  Charles  Linton,  "  in  invit- 
ing you  to  our  house,  we  must  tell  you  more 
particularly  how  to  fiud  it,  if  you  come  to  Abinc- 
don.  Suppose  you  went  from  Eeading,  the  coach 
drops  you  in  the  middle  of  the  best  street  at 
Abingdon ;  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way 
you  will  see  a  house  of  tolerable  size — the  shop- 
window  being  full  of  caps,  and  bonnets,  and  rib- 
bons, and  head-dresses,  and  making  a  very  pretty 
little  show  indeed.  Well,  on  a  brass-plate  on 
the  shop-door,  you  will  see  the  words,  '  Mrs.  Lin- 
ton, Milliner  and  Dressmaker.' — And  I  can  tell 
you  too,  that  Mrs.  Linton,"  he  went  on  to  e.iy  in 
the  same  good-humoured  manner,  with  a  sly  look 
of  fondness  towartjs  his  wife,  "keeps  a  shop- 
woman,  and  also  four  or  five  girls  at  work  in  an 
up-stairs'  room.  And  what's  more,  Joseph  — 
Mrs.  Linton  does  not  work  the  poor  girls  to  death, 
nor  half-starve  them,  nor  scold  them,  nor  treat 
them  harshly."  * 

"  I  am  sure  she  would  not  !"  I  exclaimed, 
judging  how  true  this  panegyrLo  of  Charlotte's 
conduct  must  be  from  my  own  knowledge  of  her 
character  and  disposition. 

"Well,  to  continue  the  description  of  this  house 
of  our's,"  proceeded  Charles  Linton,  '■'  you  will  see 
another  brass-plate :  but  that  is  upon  the  private 
door," 

"  And  on  this  brass-plate,"  'exclaimed  Charlotte, 
taking  up  the  strain  with  a  similar  facile  good- 
humour,  "you  will  read  the  words,  '  Mr.  Linton. 
Wine-Merchant ;'  and  at  the  back  of  the  house 
there  is  a  snug  little  office  where  he  transacts  his 
business;  and  in  the  cellars  or  yard  there  is  a  man 
always  bottling,  and  packing,  and  attending  to 
orders.  The  stock  is  not  perhaps  very  large  :  but 
Charles  insists  that  it  is  very  good — and  I  don't 
think  he  can  be  very  far  wrong ;  for  somehow  or 
another  his  customers  increase — and  if  a  gentle- 
man buys  a  sample,  he  is  sure  to  come  back  for  a 
larger  supply.  However,  there  is  a  room  at  your 
service — for  we  have  a  spare  one,  I  can  assure 
you." 

'■■  And  what  is  more,"  added  Charles  Lintpn, 
'•  the  very  best  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cellar  shall  fee 
drawn  on  the  occasion  that  you  pay  us  ^ 
visit." 

"Eest  assured  that  so  kind  an  invitation,"  I 
responded,  '•'  will  not  easily  pass  out  of  my  recol- 
lection ;  and  if  I  obtain  a  holiday  of  some  two  or 
three  days,  at  whatever  place  I  may  get  at  Esad- 
ing,  I  will  most  certainly  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inflict  my  presence  upon  you.  And  let 
me  add,  that  I  am  unfeignedly  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
your  prosperity." 

'•'Why,  you  see,  Joseph,  that  both  Charlotte  and 
I  had  been  thrifty  during  our  respective  periods  of 
servitude ;  and  we  both  pretty  nearly  always 
had  good  places.  So,  when  we  clubbed  our  little 
funds  together,  we  found  that  we  had  a  few  hun- 
dreds to  dispose  of;  and  we  have  made  the  best  of 
them.  I  am  sorry  we  are  not  going  to  remain 
another  rfay  in  Reading :  for  you  should  dine  with 
us,  and  we  would  talk  over  old  matters :  but  we 
must  get  back  to  Abingdon  this  afternoon." 

"  How  is  Mr.  Walter  Eavenshill  ?"  I  inquired  : 
'•' and  I  should  also  ask  concerning  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  Miss  Jenkinson  that  was." 
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••  Or  Lord  and  Lady  Ravcnshill,  as  jou  should 
BOW  call  theia,"  answered  Linton. 

''What!"  I  exclaimed  :  "are  the  old  lord  fvud 
lady  dead  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — long  ago  ! — I  mean  about  eighteen 
months.  The  old  lord  died  in  Italy;  and  her 
ladyship,  while  returning  to  England,  was  seized 
with  illness  in  Paris— an  illness  which  proved 
fatal ;  so  that  there  was  only  a  period  of  about 
two  months  between  their  deaths.  Old  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson  too  is  dead,  you.  must  know :  and  Lord 
Savenshill — Mr.  Walter  as  we  used  to  call  him — 
has  managed  to  buy  back  Charlton  Hall  and  all 
the  Devonshire  estates." 

"  Indeed  !"  I  exclaimed :  "  these  are  news  for 
me.  By  the  bye,  did  you  ever  hear  what  became 
of  those  Bousteads  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  vulgarians  !"  ejaculated  Charles  Lin- 
ton;  "the  proud  upstarts!  But  they  have  come 
down  a  little,  I  can  tell  you !  Would  you  believe 
it,  Miss  Euphemia, — you  remember  Euphemia, 
with  her  wretchedly  affected  manners  and  the  dis- 
dainful tossing  of  her  head  .■' well,  she  eloped 

■with  a  Polish  Prince  who  turned  out  to  be  an 
Soglish  adventurer.  I  believe  the  fellow  had  been 
the  valet  of  a  foreign  nobleman — had  lived  much 
upon  the  Continent— and,  ape-like,  had  picked  up 
divers  aiis  and  grimaces  which  he  played  off  to 
the  best  advantage.  '  Those,  together  with  a  smat- 
tering of  French  and  German — an  awful  pair  of 
■whiskers,  and  a  tremendous  moustache— rendered 
him  quite  irresistible  to  the  romantic  Euphemia: 
but  I  believe,  too,  that  he  talked  largely  of  his 
castles  and  estates,  his  flocks  and  his  serfs.  Old 
Boustead,  it  would  seem,  suspected  him  from  the 
very  first,  and  would  not  hear  of  the  match  :  so 
Euphemia  eloped — and  before  the  honeymoon  was 
over,  she  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  instead 
of  a  Polish  Prince,  she  had  married  an  English 
adventurer  without  a  single  shilling.  Soon  after- 
wards something  went  wrong  with  old  Boustead — 
his  fortune  was  swept  away  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
made  ;  and  I  have  heard — I  don't  know  how  true  it 
may  be — that  his  wife  has  set  up  as  a  laundress — 
in  other  terms,  a  N^asherwomau — for  which,  by  the 
bye,  she  was  always  best  fitted ;  and  that  Boustead 
is  reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  turning  a  mangle. 
At  all  events,  their  ruin  was  complete ;  and  so  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Walter — 
or  the  present  Lord  Ravenshill  rather — had  a  very 
lucky  escape." 

"  I  hope  that  he  is  happy  with  her  ladyship  ?"  I 
said. 

"  Yes — they  are  as  happy,  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
they  well  can  be.  They  have  everything  to  render 
them  so ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,"  added 
Charles  Linton,  looking  archly  at  his  handsome 
■wife,  "  people  would  be  very  discontented  if  they 
did  not  wear  bright  faces." 

Charlotte  blushed,  though  joy  shone  in  her ; 
eyes :  for  she  comprehended  lull  well  that  her  I 
husband  was  alluding  to  the  happiness  which  they  j 
themselves  enjoyed,  and  to  the  bright  looks  which 
they  both  consequently  wore.  I 

"  Ah  !  by  the  bye,"  inquired  Mrs.  Linton,  "how 
■was  if,  Joseph,  that  you  came  to  leave  Myrtle 
Lodge  with  such  wonderful  suddenness  ?  Tou 
evaporated  all  in  a  moment,  as  if  melting  into  thin  ' 
air.  You  never  said  good  bye ;  and  I  felt  rather  i 
offended  vrith  you  at  the  time."  \ 


"  As  much  offended  with  me,"  I  said,  smiling, 
"as  you  were  one  day  at  that  same  Myrtle  Lodge 
when  I  told  you  that  Charles  had  desired  to  be 
remembered  to  you." 

'■'I  recollect,  you  good-for-nothing  fellow,  that 
you  tantalized  me  on  the  subject,"  said  Charlotte. 
"  But  do  tell  me,  wherefore  did  you  leave  so 
suddenly?  Mr.  Tiverton  took  you  away  with  him 
to  Exeter;  and  when  he  came  back,  he  said  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  part  with  you,  but  that 
it  was  through  no  misconduct  that  entailed  any 
disgrace  upon  your  character — but  that  you  were 
a  very  honourable  young  man  ;  and  this  he  SEiid 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  servants,  and  very  im- 
pressively too.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  much 
astonished " 

"  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Tiverton  did  me  that 
amount  of  justice,"  I  observed.  "He  promised 
that  he  would  do  so ;  and  it  appears  that  he  kept 
his  word.  As  for,  my  leaving  Myrtle  Lodge  so 
suddenly " 

Just  at  that  instant  a  neighbouring  church- 
clock  began  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  noon ;  and 
Charles  Linton  exclaimed,  "  Heavens,  dear  Char- 
lotte, we  shall  be  late  for  the  coach !  Good  bye, 
Joseph— good  bye,  my  dear  friend;  and  recollect 
your  promise  to  visit  us  at  Abingdon !" 

'■'  Good  bye,  Joseph,"  said  Charlotte  ;  "  and  re- 
member that  you  will  get  quite  out  of  my  good 
books  if  you  do  not  show  that  you  regard  us  as 
friends  and  come  and  visit  us." 

They  both  shook  hands  most  warmly  with  me ; 
and  hurried  along  the  street  to  the  coach -ofEce. 
I  was  by  no  means  sorry  that  the  discourse  was 
interrupted  just  at  that  particular  point  by  the 
striking  of  the  clock :  for  I  was  about  to  stammer 
and  flounder  through  some  excuse  to  account  for 
my  sudden  departure  from  Myrtle  Lodge,  in  re- 
sponse to  Charlotte  Linton's  query :  for  I  should 
not  for  the  world  have  thought  of  making  a  par- 
ticular allusion  to  Lady  Calantho.  But  if  I  were 
glad  that  the  conversation  was  cut  short  in  that 
manner,  I  was  infinitely  more  rejoiced  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  matrimonial  happiness  which  I  had  just 
beheld,  and  at  the  evidences  of  that  prosperity 
which  was  enjoyed  by  so  worthy  a  couple. 

I  continued  my  way  to  the  number  of  the  house 
indicated  in  the  advertisement :  but  I  as  yet  knew 
not  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  I  was  about 
to  seek.  The  house  itself  was  a  small  one,  and  by 
no  means  of  an  imposing  appearance.  It  was  old- 
fashioned,  with  heavy  overhanging  gables,  which 
seemed  ready  to  fall  forward  into  the  street.  The 
chimneys  were  of  a  massiveness  that  almost  led  one 
to  suppose  the  architect  must  have  made  a  mis- 
take and  fancied  he  was  building  them  for  a  vast 
mansion.  The  upper  windows  were  latticed,  and 
had  little  white  curtains,  which  gave  the  front  of 
the  dwelling  a  mean  and  meagre  appearance.  The 
ground-floor  window  was  small;  and  draperies  of 
dingy  red  were  seen  through.  It  was  at  the  door 
of  this  house  that  I  knocked — though  with  an  idea 
that  either  the  place  would  not  suit  me  or  that  I 
should  not  suit  the  place.  The  summons  was  an- 
swered by  an  elderly  female,  whom  there  was  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  at  once  assigning  to  the 
class  known  as  char-women.  She  was  short  and 
stout,  with  so  little  symmetry  of  shape  that  an  im- 
mense sack  of  bran  tied  round  with  a  rope,  would 
Bot   have   been   an   improper   illustration  of  her 
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ficrure.  This  figure  was  clothed  iu  an  old  dirtj 
cotton  gown,  patched  with  odd  pieces  in  divers 
places  :  a  coarse  apron  had  the  corner  so  turned  up 
that  it  descended  into  an  angle  :  her  sleeves  were 
tucked  up— and  her  great  brawny  arms  bore  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  having  just  emerged  from  a 
pail ;  so  that  I  concluded  the  excellent  woman  had 
been  interrupted  by  my  summons,  in  the  midst  of 
some  such  interesting  and  healthy  process  as  scrub- 
bing down  a  staircase.  She  had  an  old  rusty  black 
bonnet  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head,  just  as  if  it 
had  fallen  there  by  accident ;  and  her  grizzly  hair 
peeped  forth  from  underneath  a  cap  which  looked 
as  if,  by  mistake  for  the  flannel,  it  had  wiped  down 
the  very  stairs  she  had  been  scrubbing.  She  had  a 
red  face,  a  snuffy  nose,  and  watery  eyes  ;  and  the 
instant  she  opened  the  front  door,  my  olfactory 
nerves  were  rendered  sensible  of  a  strong  odour  of 
the  juniper  berry,  just  as  if  I  had  mistaken  the 
house  and  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  wine- 
vaults.  The  aspect  of  this  creature  set  me  even 
more  against  the  place  than  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  dwelling  itself  had  already  done. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  the  gentleman  ?"  I  inquired, 
determined  not  to  retreat  without  at  least  seeing 
something  more  of  the  situation  for  which  I  had 
thought  of  applying. 

"  "Well,  I  think  as  how  you  can,"  responded  the 
char-woman;  "leastways  if  so  be  Sir  Matthew 
isn't  a-taking  of  his  nap." 

"Pray  what  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?"  I  asked. 
'■■  Well,  I'm  blessed  !"  cried  the  char- woman  :  and 
as  her  mouth  opened  wide,  simultaneously  with 
her  eyes,  at  what  she  evidently  deemed  marvel- 
lous in  my  question,  the  sensation  of  the  air  being 
fragrant  with  gin  was  more  perceptible  than  at 
first.  "Pray,  sir,  who  be  you  that  comes  to  a 
gen'leman's  'ouse  which  the  name  is  unbeknown. 
I  rayther  think,  young  man,  you're  up  to  nuflin 
good." 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Tibenham  !"  said  another 
elderly  female,  now  emerging  from  the  back  part 
of  the  premises :  and  she  was  of  a  very  different 
appearance  from  the  char-woman  whom  she  thus 
addressed— for  she  was  cleanly  and  respectable, 
and  had  the  air  of  a  housekeeper.  There  was  a 
certain  degree  of  matronly  kindness  too  in  her 
looks;  and  as  she  came  forward  she  surveyed  me 
with  a  sort  of  respectful  attention. 

"Excoose  me,  mem — but  did  you  say  iionsense  ?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Tibenham  indignantly.  "  I  hope, 
Mrs.  Hodgson  mem,  you  will  correct  yourself 
and  not  imply  such  a  hepithet  to  the  like  of  me. 
It  isn't  bekase  bad  times  and  troubles  compels 
me  to  do  a  little  charing,  and  take  in  a  little 
washing  when  I'm  not  engaged  for  the  day — which 
is  half-a-crown  and  my  wittals,  with  a  drop  of  gin 
and  three  pints  of  porter,  besides  any  broken  meat 
to  take  home — that  you  should  consult  a  respect- 
able woman.  There  was  poor  Tibenham,  which 
carried  on  a  good  business  in  the  catsmeat  and 
tripe-dressing  line  for  forty  year  till  he  were  called 
away  to  give  a  blessed  account  of  his-self  in  an- 
other world " 

"  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Tibenham,  I  did  not  mean  to 
insult  you,  as  you  seem  to  imagine,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Hodgson:  then  turning  to  me,  she  said 
politely,  "  Might  I  inquire  your  business  ?" 

"'  I  have  called,"  I  answered,  "  in  respect  to  an 
advertisement," 


"  Indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Hodgson,  who  had  evi- 
dently half  suspected  that  such  was  the  case,  but 
yet  had  been  half  in  doubt  that  I  was  really- an 
applicant  for  the  vacant  situation. 

"Wot  adwerttsement  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Tiben- 
ham, as  if  with  the  indignation  of  one  who  strongly 
suspected  that  some  mystery  was  going  on  into 
which  she  had  not  been  duly  and  properly  initiated; 
so  that  her  prescriptive  rights  of  char-woman  had 
all  been  scandalously  violated  by  that  extremo 
want  of  confidence. 

'•'  An  advertisement,"  responded  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
mildly,  "for  a  young  man  to  take  a  situation 
here." 

"  And  it  were  all  unbeknown  to  me !"  cried  Mrs. 
Tibenham.  "  Now,  Mrs.  Hodgson  mem,  you  have 
knowed  me  a  matter  of  five-and-twenty  year,  which 
was  a  friendship  that  persisted  betwixt  us,  and 
which  you  gave  me  the  preference  in  doing  the 
charing-work;  but  there  were  no  rale  friendship, 
bekase  you've  kept  me  out  of  your  confidence, 
which  was  undeserving  by  me,  Mrs.  Hodgson 
mem,  and  my  feelin's  is  hurted.  It  wounds  me 
here,  Mrs.  Hodgson — here,  mem,  in  my  buzzim  :" 
and  what  with  the  influence  of  those  afflicted 
feelings  and  of  the  gin,  the  poor  char-woman, 
seemed  mightily  affected  as  she  placed  her  dirty 
hand  upon  that  region  within  which  the  heart 
existed. 

"  Will  you  walk  in,"  said  the  housekeeper  to 
me,  "  and  speak  to  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  ?  He 
is  disengaged,  and  will  see  you  at  once." 

I  passed  by  Mrs.  Tibenham,  receiving  a  good 
stare  from  her  watery  eyes  and  a  good  puff  of 
juniper  fragrance  from  her  mouth ;  and  I  was 
ushered  by  Mrs.  Hodgson  into  a  small  back  room 
fitted  up  as  a  library  or  a  study,  with  numerous 
mouldy-looking  books  and  very  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture. In  a  large  arm- chair  sat  a  gentleman,  whose 
age  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  seventy 
and  whose  form  was  so  emaciated  that  he  looked 
like  a  living  atomy.  He  wore  a  black  silk  skuU» 
cap,  around  which  his  silvery  hair  formed  a  scanty 
fringe.  His  face  was  colourless— unless  indeed  it 
were  somewhat  sallow :  his  features  were  angular 
and  sharp — his  mouth  going  in  through  loss  of 
teeth.  And  yet  there  was  no  absence  of  anima- 
tion in  that  countenance.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  all  alive  with  a  peculiar  viperish  keenness 
of  look,  and  with  an  expression  habitually  mis- 
trustful and  suspicious.  It  was  not  altogether  a 
severe  expression,  but  certainly  a  most  unprepos- 
sessing one.  The  eyes,  small  and  bright,  appeared 
literally  to  speak  when  fixed  scrutinizingly  on  any 
one  who  became  the  object  of  their  regards :  they 
seemed  resolved  to  drag  out  all  the  secrets  and 
the  hidden  purposes  of  the  soul  of  whomsoever 
they  thus  rested  upon.  No — not  rested  upon;  but 
pierced  through  and  through.  And  this  strange- 
looking  figure  was  clad  in  a  somewhat  rusty  suit 
of  black,  with  a  white  cravat,  which,  as  well  as 
the  shirt,  had  either  been  very  ill-washed,  or  had 
been  worn  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding  week. 
Less  and  less  did  I  like  the  aspect  of  the  situation 
which,  from  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  I  had 
at  first  thought  would  suit  me  so  well. 

Mrs.  Hodgson,  the  housekeeper,  having  ushered 
me  into  the  room,  retu-ed  without  speaking  a  word ; 
and  for  upwards  of  a  minute  did  Sir  MaHhew 
Heseltine   rogard  me   fixedly.     As  those   horrid- 
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looking  eyes  were  thus  riveted  upon  me,  I  really 
felt  as  if  I  had  committed  some  misdeed,  and  was 
fearful  of  having  it  dragged  forth  to  the  light : 
for  I  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  unpleasant 
sensation  which  the  old  man's  piercing,  scrutinizing, 
speaking  regards  caused  me  to  experience.  It 
was  a  long  time  hefore  he  opened  his  lips ;  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  when  he  did  begin  to 
address  me,  it  would  be  in  a  mumbling  and 
scarcely  articulate  manner :  for  it  was  plainly 
evident,  though  his  mouth  was  sucked  in  and  his 
lips  firmly  compressed,  that  he  had  no  teeth  inside. 
I  therefore  actually  started  when  he  suddenly 
broke  forth  in  a  voice  as  loud,  as  sharp,  and  as 
ludicrously  peculiar,  as  that  in  which  a  showman 
■  makes  Punch  speak  when  addressing  Judy.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  were  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
that  he  thus  broke  querulously  forth, — just  such  a 
voice  that  might  only  have  been  expected  if  I  weie 
an  intruder  and  he  had  angrily  wanted  to  know 
what  I  wanted,  and  in  the  same  breath  had  bidden 
me  go  about  my  business. 

"  And  so,  young  man,  you  have  come  after  the 
place  ?"  were  the  words  that  thus  thrilled  through 
my  brain,  and  produced  that  galvanic  effect  upon 
me. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered.     "  I  saw  the  advertise- 

ment  in  the  newspaper " 

"  Did  you  read  it  for  yourself  ?  or  did  anybody 
read  it  to  you  ?"  he  demanded  sharply. 

"I  read  it  for  myself,  sir,"  was  my  response, 
given  with  a  somewhat  offended  air. 

"  Oh,  very  well !  Then  you  can  read  ?  It  isn't 
every  one  who  has  got  a  good  coat  upon  his  back 
that  has  any  education.  Now  then,  take  up  one 
of  those  books  and  read  me  something  :" — and  he 
pointed  with  his  long,  withered,  bony  fingers  to 
some  volumes  that  lay  scattered  about  upon  the 
table. 

I  took  up  the  first  that  came :  it  was  a  Latin 
book — and  I  was  about  to  take  another,  when 
Sir  Matthew  cried  in  a  shrUler  and  more  querulous 
voice  than  before,  '•  No,  no !  read  that,  whatever 
it  is  <" 

I  accordingly  read  the  first  portion  of  one  of 
the  Books  in  Livy ;  and  as  I  went  on,  I  saw  that 
the  old  gentleman  was  surveying  me  with  in- 
creasing  wonderment :  his  brows,  naturally  cor- 
rugated, slowly  arched  up  till  his  forehead  became 
a  perfect  mass  of  wrinkles — and  by  a  simultaneous 
movement  he  gradually  raised  himself  upright  in 
his  chair,  he  having  been  previously  leaning  com- 
pletely back. 

"That  will  do — that  will  do,"  he  presently 
cried.  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  Livy  you  had  taken 
up — I  thought  it  was  some  English  book,  and 
that  as  you  saw  hard  words  the  instant  you  opened 
it,  you  were  afraid  to  tackle  them.  Well,  it  is 
not  bad — a  false  quantity  here  and  there — that's 
all."  And  then  he  asked  abruptly,  "How  came 
you  to  know  Latin  ?" 

"From  the  simple  fact,  sir,  that  I  was  taught 
it  at  school :"— and  I  had  half  a  mind  to  add  that 
I  would  not  trouble  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  any 
farther, — when  he  suddenly  put  another  quick 
jerking  question. 

"  And  who  are  you  ?"  was  the  query. 

"My  name  is  Joseph WUmot,  sir,"  I  responded. 

"But " 

"  Nonsense,  but  !     You  don't  mean  to  say  that 


Joseph  AVilmot  is  your  proper  name,  but  that  you 
go  by  another.     How  old  are  you  ?" 
"  Twenty,  sir." 

"  And  your  parents — ^your  relations " 

"  I  have  none." 

"  Oh !" — and  methought  that  for  an  instant  his 
looks  grew  kinder :  but  it  was  very  hard  to 
attribute  to  their  right  sources  any  variations 
which  the  expression  of  that  singular  counte- 
nance underwent.  "  Have  you  a  good  cha- 
racter ?" 

"  I  have  written  testimonials,  sir,"  was  my 
answer ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  suit 
you  :" — and  I  edged  towards  the  door. 

"You  mean  literally,"  shrieked  forth  the  old 
gentleman,  "  that  you  think  I  sha'n't  aait  i/ou  P' — 
and  he  fixed  upon  me  his  horrid  speaking  eyes,  as 
if  they  were  glaring  with  a  sort  of  malignant 
triumph,  while  his  mouth  was  drawn  in  to  a 
degree  that  his  lips  had  totally  disappeared.  I 
never  saw  such  a  strange  expression  of  counte- 
nance in  all  my  life.  Indeed,  I  knew  not  whether 
he  would  the  next  moment  fly  at  me  like  a  tiger- 
cat,  or  whether  he  would  burst  out  into  a  peal  of 
laughter.  But  he  did  neither— though  it  really 
seemed  as  if  that  strange  mood  of  his  must  have 
ended  in  one  way  or  the  other.  But  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  again,  he  said  in  a  gentler  voice, 
"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry — and  don't  judge  by 
first  appearances.  1  sha'n't  take  you  for  the  sake 
of  T/our  appearance,  though  it  is  decent  enough ; 
and  you  should  not  object  to  me  on  account  of 
mine,  though  it  may  be  forbidding  enough." 

There  was  certainly  much  truth  in  the  moral 
thus  conveyed ;  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  remain 
and  undergo  a  farther  questioning. 

"  Where  are  these  testimonials  of  yours  ?"  he 
abruptly  demanded. 

"  Here,  sir  :"— and  I  produced  the  written  cha- 
racters given  me  by  Lord  Eavenshill's  steward,  and 
by  Mr.  Tiverton  of  Myrtle  Lodge. 

Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  took  them,  and  to  my 
surprise  began  reading  them  without  spectacles, — 
which  struck  me  as  singular  indeed  for  a  man  who 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  near  seventy 
years  of  age. 

"  Why,  these  are  old  ones !"  his  voice  rang 
shrillily  forth.  "  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  during  all  the  interval  ?" 

"  I  have  been  In  service  in  other  places,  sir. 
My  last  place  was  at  a  gentleman's  named  Shackle- 
ford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagshot :  but  I  can- 
not refer  you  to  him." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?^'  demanded  Sir  Matthew,  "  or 
transported  ?" 

"No,  sir.  But  here  is  a  letter  from  a  highly 
respectable  man — a  Mr.  Eowland  at  Manchester; 
and  you  will  see  that  he  gives  me  credit  for  my 
motives  in  having  left  Mr.  Shackleford." 

"  But  how  do  I  know  that  this  Manchester  letter 
isn't  a  forgery eh  ?"  and  again  his  horrid- 
looking  eyes  seemed  to  glare  with  a  fiend-like  ma- 
lignity upon  me. 

I  indignantly  snatched  up  my  hat,  and  was  about 
to  hasten  from  the  room,  when  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine  cried  out,  "  Stop,  stop !  don't  run  away 
in  this  fashion,  or  you  will  make  me  think  that 
what  I  suggested  is  the  truth  after  all." 

"  Then  I  will  stay,  sir,  to  vindicate  myself,"  I 
answered,  my  cheeks  still  glowing  with  a  sense  of 
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unmerited  and  wanton  outrage.    "  Head  Mr.  Bow- 

lana's  letter." 

•'•■  That's  what  I,  mean  to  do,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Matthew;  and  taking  it  from  my  hand,  he  pe- 
rused everj  lino  of  it.  "  Well,  it  certainly  looks 
genuine:  bat  I  don't  judge  by  appearances  — 
though  i/ou-  seem  to  do  so  when  you  take  me  for  a 
crabbed,  ill-tempered,  offensive,  and  malignant  old 
man.  Well,  well,  perhaps  I  am — or  perhaps  I  am 
not:" — and  then  again  did  his  eyes  glare  upon  me 
as  if  he  positively  experienced  a  delight  in  plung. 
ing  me  into  a  state  of  bewilderment  as  to  the 
opinion  that  I  ought  to  form  with  regard  to  him. 
"  Have  you  any  objection,  in  case  we  agree  on  all 
other  details,  that  I  should  write  two  letters  to 
Manchester— one  to  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  to  ask 
if  Mr.  Eowlacd  is  a  respectable  man,  or  whether 
indeed  there  is  such  a  man  at  all— and  the  other 
to  Mr.  Rowland  himself  (if  he  be  not  a  phantom) 
inquiring  whether  this  document  is  genuine  or  a 
fabrication." 

"  So  far  from  having  any  objection,"  I  answered, 
"it  will  please  me  for  you  to  write  such  letters — 
inasmuch  as  every  honest  man  is  naturally  anxious 
to  prove  himself  to  be  so  when  he  is  unjustly  sus- 
pected :  and  that  is  exactly  my  position.  But 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  telling  you  at  once  that  after 
everything  which  has  transpired,  I  would  much 
rather  decline  entering  your  service.  I  feel  that 
in  justice  to  myself " 

"Justice  to  yourself!"  actually  yelled  forth  Sir 
Matthew.  "  Why,  you  are  doing  yourself  an 
immense  twjustice  !  What  the  deuce ! — do  you 
think  you  can  come  and  jump  into  a  situation  all 
in  a  moment  without  answering  questions  or  with- 
out having  inquiries  put  ?  You  have  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  Latin  than  you  have  of  your 
own  interests.  Let  us  suppose  the  applications  to 
have  been  made  to  Manchester,  and   the   answers 

to  be  satisfactory just  let  us  suppose  that  much, 

I  repeat.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  forty  guineas 
a  year  and  two  suits  of  plain  clothes — good  food — 
kind  treatment — a  comfortable  home  ?  Are  all  these 
to  be  lightly  rejected  ?" — and  again  his  lips  were 
sucked  in  and  strongly  compressed — his  eye-brows 
were  raised— he  leant  forward,  and  stared  at  me 
with  a  sort  of  knowingness  in  which  something 
vibrated — but  whether  it  were  good-natured  rail- 
lery or  malignant  pleasantry,  I  could  not  possibly 
decide.  He  was  either  expressing  the  former 
feeling  in  a  very  singular  manner— or  else  he 
was  tantalizing  me  with  a  truly  diabolical  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  My  only  objects,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  are  to 
obtain  a  comfortable  home — receive  good  treat- 
ment— and  eat  the  bread  of  my  own  industry  :  fur 
which  in  return  I  proffer  all  the  attentions  I  am 
enabled  to  bestow." 

'•■  Sit  down,"  abruptly  exclaimed  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine  :  and  with  his  long  skinny  skeleton-like 
fingers  he  pointed  to  a  chair. 

I  took  the  seat — and  began  really  to  think  tliat 
of  the  two  opinions  between  which  I  had  been 
balancing,  I  must  adopt  the  more  favourable  one 
in  respect  to  himself:  but  again  was  I  bewildered 
by  the  unaccountable  manner  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  me  with  those  horrid  speaking 
eyes  of  his. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  Joseph  Wilmot,"  he  pre- 
sently went  on  to  say;  "and  don't  interrupt.     I 


need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  an  old  man;  but  I 

must  add  that  I  have  neither  kith  nor  kin I 

mean  whom  I  choose  to  call  so :" — and  here  for  a 
moment  methought  that  his  singular  querulous 
voice  was  tinctured  with  sadness  and  that  his  lips 
quivered  as  if  with  some  inward  emotion.  "  Well, 
I  am  a  lonely  man,"  he  quickly  exclaimed :  "  I 
dwell  here  almost  in  solitude.  The  woman  who 
introduced  you,  is  my  housekeeper — a  good  enough 
woman  in  her  way,  but  without  two  ideas  beyond 
her  own  peculiar  avocations.  Then  there's  a  drab 
of  a  servant-girl :  but  of  course  she  has  not  even 
one  idea  apart  from  her  pots  and  kettle;." 

I  thought  of  the  char-woman — but  deemed  it 
better  not  to  make  .verbal  allusion  to  her,  the 
more  particularly  as  she  was  only  a  casual  and  not 
a  permanent  appendage  to  the  household. 

"1  have  never  yet  kept  a  male  domestic — I 
never  would  !"  continued  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine, 
raising  his  voice  until  it  almost  reached  a  scream 
as  he  uttered  the  last  words.  "  People  out  of 
doors  say  I  am  rich,  and  that  I  am  an  old  miser. 
Whether  I  am  or  not,  is  no  matter:  tho  world 
thinks  so — and  that  being  the  case,  I  never  chose 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  my  throat  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  some  great  hulking  ruffian 
of  a  footman  who  would  perhaps  come  with  a 
forged  character  into  a  respectable  house  when  ho 
ought  to  have  been  dancing  on  the  treadmill.  But 
lately  I  have  felt  dull  and  lonely.  You  saw  me 
read  those  papers  just  now  with  comparative  ease  : 
but  my  sight  is  failing  me  nevertheless.  Well 
then,  1  want  somebody  to  read  to  me.  From  time 
to  time  I  have  a  letter  or  two  to  write  on  business 
— and  as  my  hand  shakes,  I  can  no  longer  do  it 
for  myself.  So  I  want  somebody  to  write  my 
letters.  My  limbs  are  enfeebled — I  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  performing  my  toilet.  So  I  want  some* 
body  to  help  me.  I  cannot  walk  any  distance 
without  support;  and  so  I  want  tho  arm  of  some 
one  to  lean  upon.  Now  you  begin  to  understand 
all  that  I  do  want.  I  have  told  you  what  you  are 
to  expect  in  the  shape  of  wages,  clothes,  food,  and 
treatment:  on  the  other  hand  I  have  told  you 
likewise  what  I  require  of  you — and  it  is  for  you 
to  decide  whether  you  will  take  the  place  or  not. 
Do  just  as  you  like.  You  are  not  the  only  one  in 
the  world  that  is  to  be  got  hold  of." 

I  hesitated  what  answer  to  give.  I  was  some- 
what inclined  to  try  the  experiment;  but  yet  1 
feared  that  the  old  gentleman's  temper  was  such  a 
one  as  I  never  could  endure,  particularly  if  I  were 
to  be  thrown  into  such  continual  contact  with  him 
as  the  many  services  be  had  specified  would  in- 
evitably occasion. 

"  Oh,  I  tell  you  very  candidly,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  as  if  those  horrid-looking  eyes  of  his  could 
read  my  secret  thoughts  as  easily  as  if  they  were 
printed  in  one  of  his  own  books,  and  that  book  lay 
ojjen  before  him — "you  are  afraid  I  shall  prove 
irascible,  peevish,  ill-natured,  and  malignant — that 
I  shall  exhibit  all  the  caprices  of  old  age— that  in 
my  second  childhood  I  suall  give  as  much  trouble 
as  ever  I  did  in  my  first.  Well,  it  m;iy  be  so : 
but  even  if  I  had  tho  conviction  that  it  would  be 
all  the  very  reverse,  it  is  not  lor  me  to  sing  my 
own  f)raisea  and  tell  you  thac  i  am  good-natured, 
benevolent,  unsuspicious,  full  of  confidence,  fearful 
of  speaking  my  miad,  and  philosophic  enough  to 
sacrifice  all  my  own  comforts  rather  than  make 
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those  ■whom  I  pay  hustle  about.  Now  if  I  told 
you  all  this,"  he  screeched  forth,  ''I  should  lie 
most  egregiously.  In  a  word,  as  you  find  me  now, 
so  I  dare  say  you  will  always  find  me— sometimes 
perhaps  a  little  hetter— sometimes  a  little  worse — 
but  just  as  likely  to  be  worse  and  never  better. 
I  think  I  need  say  no  more.  Give  me  your  do- 
cision." 

While  Sir  Matthew  Heseltiuc  was  delivering 
himself  of  this  last  lon^  speech,  my  thoughts  gra- 
dually brought  me  towards  a  conclusion.  I  could 
not  help  fancying  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  try 
me  to  his  utmost,  and  by  the  severest  tests  :  I  like- 
wise conceived  it  possible  that  what  I  took  for 
malignity  and  ill-nnture,  might  be  more  of  an 
habitual  cynicism  occasioned  by  bis  hitherto  lonely 
mode  of  life — and  in  short,  that  at  bottom  he 
might  be  of  a  much  better  disposition  than  ap- 
peared on  the  surface.  Besides,  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  discourse  was  permeated  with  a  certain 
straight-forwardness — or  at  least  had  an.  impress  of 
fairness  which  decided  me  in.  coming  to  an  affir- 
mative decision. 

"  But  one  word  more !"  he  suddenly  shrieked 
forth,  in  his  ludicrously  shrill  Punchinello  voice. 
"  You  saw  by  the  advertisement  that  no  company 
is  kept  here :  and  that  is  the  exact  truth.  You 
will  be  as  dull  as  an  anchorite — your  life  will  be  a 
terrible  monotoay.  I  hate  company — I  hate  so- 
ciety— I  was  almost  going  to  say  1  bate  the  whole 
•world.  Just  now  I  told  you  that  people  think  me 
rich;  and  I  have  had  kind  friends  and  considerate 
neighbours,"  he  went  on  to  observe,  with  the 
bitterest  sneer  on  his  lips,  and  the  most  caustic 
irony  in  his  tone,  "  who  have  forced  themselves 
upon  me — who  have  vowed  that  they  could  not 
possibly  think  of  leaving  me  all  to  myself — 
who  have  plagued  my  very  life  out  to  go  and  dine 
with  them — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  i 
have  pretty  soon  sent  them  about  their  business, 
I  can  tell  you !" — and  his  eyes  glared  on  me  as 
if  in  sardonic  satisfaction  at  the  brilliant  exploits 
thus  performed  in  exiling  all  who  approached  him 
and  shutting  himself  up  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  cynical  mistrust  and  suspicion. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  terrified,  sir,  at  what  you  have 
been  saying  : — though  really  you  will  pardon  me 

for  observing " 

"  That  I  have  done  my  best  to  set  you  against 
the  place  ?"  he  cried,  his  voice  ringing  through  my 
brain.  "  Well,  if  I  have  highly  coloured  it  in  a 
bad  sense,  so  much  the  better  f^r  you.  But  don't 
rely  upon  that,  young  man — don't  rely  upon  that  ! 
Eather  make  up  your  mind  that  it  is  all  just  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  as  much  worse  as  you  like. 
And  now,  what  is  your  decision  F" 

"  I  will  accept  the  situation,  sir,"  I  answered, 
rising  from  my  seat.  "  When  will  you  write  to 
Manchester  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  as  if 
he  himself  thought  that  I  was  now  taking  my  turn 
at  malignant  bantering:  his  brows  were  lifted 
completely  up  to  the  middle  of  liis  forehead— and 
his  mouth  was  drawn  in  so  that  the  profile  dis- 
played a  sharp  angular  chasm  between  the  nose 
and  the  chin.  Then  he  suddenly  ejaculated, 
«  Write  to  Manchester ! — to  be  sure  I  shall !  If 
you  think  I  am  joking,  you  are  very  wrong,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  shall  write  by  this  day's  post  to  the 
Mayor  and  to   Mr.  Rowland, — always  supposing 


that  there  is  such  a  person  as  your  Mr.  Rowland — 
of  which  I  am  not  yet  quite  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind.     But  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  Mayor 

at   Manchester aye,  and    a    constable    too   at 

Reading  for  any  one  who  tries  to  play  off  his 
tricks." 

I  was  terribly  inclined  to  retract  my  decision 
and  hasten  forth  indignantly  from  the  house  :  for 
I  really  felt  as  if  I  were  being  most  grossly  in- 
sulted. 

"  Come,  come — no  display  of  humour,  young 
man!"  cried  Sir  Matthew  :  '"'it  is  a  bad  beginning 
— and  instead  of  your  declining  to  come,  I  ought 
to  decline  to  receive  you.  However,  I  will  give 
you  a  trial — as  you  are  perhaps  disposed  to  give 
me  one  :"  and  then  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me 
with  the  sharpness  of  needles.  "  You  had  better 
come  at  once — this  very  day :  a  room  is  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  you." 

"But  the  Manchester  letters,  sir?"  I  inter- 
jected. 

He  looked  afc  me  in  such  a  vray  that  I  really 
thought  for  the  moment  he  meant  to  spring 
towards  me  and  endeavour  to  knock  me  down : 
and  then  he  shrieked  forth,  "  Of  what  consequence 
are  they  to  you,  if  you  are  so  sure  that  they  will 
be  satisfactory  ?  To  be  sure  I  shall  write  them ! 
— don't  go  running  away  with  the  idea  that  I 
sha'n't.  But  it  need  not  prevent  you  from  coming 
to  the  house  at  once.  I  could  but  turn  you  neck 
and  crop  out  again  and  pack  you  off  to  gaol,  if 
the  answers  to  the  letters  should  prove  unsatis- 
factory.    When  do  you  come.'^     Answer  me  that." 

"  Within  an  hour,  sir,"  I  responded. 

He  said  not  another  word — but  followed  me 
with  his  horrid-looking  eyes  until  the  door  of  the 
apartment  closed  behind  me.  Mrs.  Tibenham, 
the  char- woman,  was  in  the  passage,  and  appeared 
to  be  retreating  in  a  somewhat  suspicious  manner 
from  that  door,  as  if  her  ear  had  been  applied  to 
the  keyhole  all  the  time — as  I  had  no  doubt  it 
was :  but  snatching  up  a  scrubbing  brush,  she 
plumped  down  upon  her  knees,  and  began  work- 
ing away  as  if  she  had  laid  a  wager  to  clean  a 
certain  number  of  stairs  in  a  given  time  and  was 
resolved  to  win  it.  I  quitted  the  house  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  coach-ofBce  and  order  my  boxes  to  be 
taken  thither :  but  I  almost  repented  of  having 
accepted  a  situation  in  the  service  of  one  who, 
even  if  he  might  turn  out  somewhat  better  than 
he  seemed,  was  at  all  events  a  character  of  suffi- 
cient eccentricity  to  render  my  post  no  very  agree- 
able one.     Little   did   I  foresee But  I  must 

not  anticipate,  as  at  the  instant  I  am  about  to  do 
while  penning  this  portion  of  my  memoirs. 

I  had  promised  to  enter  my  new  place  in  an 
hour ;  and  I  availed  myself  of  this  brief  license  to 
walk  about  the  town  and  render  myself  acquainted 
with  the  principal  streets.  As  I  was  proceeding 
along  one  of  the  thoroughfares,  I  suddenly  en- 
countered Mrs.  Foley.  Only  a  week  had  elapsed 
since  last  I  saw  her,  on  that  memorable  night  when 
I  conveyed  to  her  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  a 
husband's  capture  :  and  how  altered  she  was ! 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  just  risen  from  a  sick- 
bed after  several  months'  illness:  her  countenance 
was  haggard — her  eyes  sunken— and  her  features 
wore  the  impress  of  a  grief  bordering  on  despair. 
She  was  endeavouring  to  hurry  past  me,  evidently 
overwhelmed  with  shame,  as  if  she  were  a  lost, 
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fallen,  and  degraded  creature  in  the  worst  possible 
sense  :  but  I  stopped  her,  saying,  "  I  was  thinking 
of  your  unfortunate  husband  at  the  very  moment  I 
encountered  you." 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  bent  upon  me,  through 
their  dimness,  a  look  of  the  most  earnest  grati- 
tude :  for  I  had  spoken  in  compassionating  accents. 
She  seized  my  hand  and  wrung  it  fervently  :  but 
she  could  not  immediately  speak — her  utterance 
was  choked  with  low  deep  sobs.  I  was  pro- 
foundly affected  J  and  I  said  some  words  to  console 
her. 

"This  is  indeed  kind  of  you — most  kind!"  she 
at  length  murmured,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
visible  effort  to  keep  down  the  evidences  of  her 

affliction.     "Do  you  not  find  me  changed? 

Oh,  I  know  that  I  am ! — and  I  shall  be  changed 
infinitely  more  ere  all  is  .over  !" 

"And  your  husband— how  does  lie  bear  up  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Oh !  were  he  alone  in  the  world,  lie  would  en- 
dure everything  with  resolution  and  fortitude," 
she  responded,  the  tears  still  trickling  down  her 

cheeks:  "but  it  is  for  my  sake " 

And  here  she  stopped  short,  unable  to  conclude 
the  sentence. 

"  When  will  the  trial  come  on  ?"  I  inquired 
after  a  pause,  and  putting  the  question  in  the  most 
delicate  manner. 

"  Not  for  the  next  three  months,"  answered 
Mrs.  Foley,  in  a  voice  so  deeply  desponding  that  it 
was  scarcely  audible.  "  Oh,  what  a  long  protracted 
agony  to  pass  through  ! — what  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing to  be  endured  !  "Would  that  it  were  all  over 
at  once  !  I  know  what  must  be  the  result — expa- 
triation for  the  remainder  of  his  life !     But  I  shall 

go  with    him Oh,    I   shall   accompany   him  ! 

Never,  never  would  I  desert  him ! — for  criminal 
though  we  are — wicked  as  we  must  appear  in  your 
eyes — hideous  as  was  the  long-sustained  mockery  of 
our  respectability, — yet  is  the  love  which  we  bear 
for  each  other  truly  genuine  and  sincere  !" 

"Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  "that  if  Mr.  Henley, 
the  commercial  traveller,  were  to  speak  a  word  in 

your  husband's  favour But  are  there  any  other 

cases  to  be  brought  against  him  ?  From  what  I 
read  in  the  newspaper,  it  would  appear  not." 

"  Nor  are  there,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Foley.  "  Oh,  if 
the  prosecutor  could  but  be  induced  to  recommend 
him  to  mercy,  it  might  have  some  weight — it 
might  diminish  the  term  of  his  sentence !" 

'•'  I  have  some  little  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Henley,"  I  said;  "and  rest  assured  that  when  the 
time  arrives,  I  will  plead  earnestly  on  your  hus- 
band's behalf.  And  now  will  you  excuse  me  if  I 
proffer  you  pecuniary  assistance  ?" 

"  No,  no — not  for  worlds  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Foley.  "  Thanks — a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
kind  promise  in  respect  to  Mr.  Henley !" 

She  again  wrung  my  hand — and  then  hurried 
away;  while  I  proceeded  slowly  towards  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine's  house,  pondering  in  a  saddened 
manner  upon  the  moui'nful  scene  which  had  just 
taken  place. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

AN    ECCENTRIC     MASTBE. 

Sitt  Matthew  Heseitine  was  a  Baronet,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  the  possessor  of  great  wealth. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  was  a  miser :  but  this  alle- 
gation no  doubt  arose  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  lived  in  a  comparatively  humble 
manner,  when  his  means — if  they  were  truly  re- 
presented— would  have  enabled  him  to  inhabit  a 
fine  mansion.  He  was  not  however  parsimonious 
in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term :  there  was 
no  meanness  nor  stinginess  practised  in  his  little 
household  :  Mrs.  Hodgson,  in  her  capacity  of 
housekeeper,  was  amply  supplied  with  funds  to 
conduct  the  establishment  according  to  the  limited 
scale  on  which  it  was  based.  We  had  good  food, 
and  plenty  of  it.  There  was  certainly  no  waste — 
but  still  there  was  no  stint.  She  herself  was  a 
kind-hearted  woman :  she  understood  her  master's 
ways,  and  performed  her  avocations  with  as  few 
words  as  possible.  The  other  servant  was  a  young 
woman  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen — of  respec- 
table appearance — and  by  no  means  meriting  the 
appellation  of  "  a  drab  of  a  girl,"  which  our  cyni- 
cal master  had  bestowed  upon  her.  I  soon  learnt 
that  it  was  merely  from  compassJonate  motives  the 
housekeeper  gave  occasional  employment  to  Mr*. 
Tibenham  the  char-woman, — she  having  seen  some* 
what  better  days,  and  being  left  a  widow  with  a 
large  family  to  support. 

My  duties  were  precisely  those  which  Sir 
Matthew  had  described:  but  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  even  begin  to  understand  his  true 
character.  He  always  spoke  in  that  loud,  shrill, 
querulous  tone :  he  always  looked  as  if  he  thought 
people  wanted  to  take  some  advantage  of  him,  but 
would  find  themselves  very  much  mistaken.  He 
was  not  exactly  irritable — but  had  a  certain 
cynicism  of  character,  as  well  as  a  nervousness  of 
manner,  which  found  expression  in  that  sharpness 
of  the  voice  and  keenness  of  the  look.  I  conceived 
him  to  be  an  obstinate  man :  I  mean  that  if  he 
took  anything  into  his  head,  nothing  could  beat  it 
out  again ;  and  he  would  adhere  to  a  purpose  as 
well  as  to  an  argument  with  unflinching  perse- 
verance, although  perhaps  convinced  in  his  own 
heart  that  he  was  in  error.  In  the  same  way, 
whatever  he  fancied,  must  be  performed  at  once : 
he  had  many  of  the  caprices  of  old  age — many 
whims  and  oddities — but  when  these  were  promptly 
gratified,  there  were  certain  ways  by  which,  when 
I  came  to  know  him  better,  I  discovered  that  his 
satisfaction  was  expressed.  He  was  a  clever  man 
— had  read  immensely — but  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
had  his  own  peculiar  notions  and  theories ;  and  to 
these  he  would  adhere  with  an  immoveable  tenacity. 
If  contradicted,  he  would  sometimes  display  an 
impatience  that  was  irascible;  and  therefore  I 
soon  found  that  the  best  plan  was  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way  as  much  as  possible.  This  however 
I  could  not  always  do :  for  he  would  sometimes 
force  me  into  au  argument  on  some  topic  that 
might  transpire  in  the  course  of  my  reading  to 
hiin; — and  when  thus  driven  into  discussion,  I 
did  not  choose  invariably  to  sacrifice  my  own 
opinion  to  his  domineering  and  dogmatic  autho- 
rity.    On  one  or  two  occasions,  within  the  first 
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week  that  I  was  with  him,  he  flew  into  a  rage 
because  I  would  not  succumb  to  his  own  views 
in  respect  to  the  topics  we  were  discussing :  and 
then  I  abruptly  quitted  the  library.  This  con- 
duct on  my  part  gave  him  no  offence — but,  on  the 
contrary,  methought  that  he  was  not  altogether 
displeased  at  such  manifestation  of  my  spirit. 
As  for  the  Manchester  letters,  he  never  wrote 
them  at  all :  but  if  ever  I  slily  alluded  to  them— 
as  I  did  at  times — he  would  burst  forth  with  a 
shrill  screeching  assurance  that  I  might  depend 
upon  it  the  application  should  be  made  both  to 
the  Mayor  and  to  Mr.  Eowland. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine,  the 
more  I  was  convinced  that  in  some  earlier  part  of 
his  life  he  must  hare  experienced  calamities  or 
misfortunes  of  some  sort  which  had  rendered  him 
the  being  that  he  was ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  was 
strengthened  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
occasionally  inveighed  against  the  ingratitude 
41 


which  persons  in  this  world  often  experience  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them.  But  I  of  course  never  utiered  a  word 
which  might  be  construed  into  a  desire  to  lead 
him  on  to  explanations  in  connexion  Mith  the  sub- 
ject. 

Two  months  elapsed ;  and  though  Sir  Matthew's 
conduct  towards  me  continued  precisely  the  same, 
yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  his  heart  ho 
appreciated  my  sedulous  attentions.  I  got  so  ac- 
customed to  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner,  that 
they  gradually  ceased  to  produce  upon  me  the 
same  unpleasant  effect  as  at  fii-st.  His  voice  rang 
not  so  acutely  through  my  brain ;  and  I  cared  not 
when  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  me  with  that  ex- 
pression which  at  the  outset  had  appeared  so 
horrid,  I  generally  read  to  him  about  three  hours 
every  day,  but  at  different  parts  of  the  day :  an 
hour  was  spent  in  leading  him  out  to  walk— for 
though  his  intellects  were  active  enough,  his  limbs 
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were  much  enfeebled ; — and  I  generally  had  several 
hours  at  my  own  disposal.  Occasionally  I  wrote 
letters  to  his  dictation ;  and  these  were  to  a  soli- 
citor in  London,  and  to  a  bailiff  or  steward  in 
Westmoreland.  I  thence  discovered  that  he  pos- 
sessed property  consisting  of  houses  in  London, 
and  that  he  had  money  in  the  Funds — likewise 
that  he  had  an  estate  in  the  county  just  named : 
but  the  letters  were  always  so  peculiarly  worded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
houses  were  mansions  or  cottages — whether  the 
money  in  the  Funds  consisted  of  hundreds  or 
thousands — or  of  what  extent  the  Westmoreland 
property  might  be.  It  seemed  as  if  he  chose  to 
veil  these  things  in  mystery,  and  that  I  should  be 
but  little  the  wiser  from  the  process  of  letter- 
writing.  Yet  while  dictating  those  letters,  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  by  his  manner  that  he  was 
studiously  enwrapping  his  affairs  in  that  mystery : 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  it  was  his  own  perfectly  natural  though  pecu- 
liar way  of  conducting  his  business.  As  for  any 
letters  which  he  received  in  answer  to  those  which 
he  sent  off,  he  himself  invariably  read  them ;  and 
he  locked  them  up  with  the  utmost  care,  as  if  fear- 
ful that  I  should  seize  an  opportunity  to  peep  into 
their  contents. 

He  never  asked  me  about  my  own  antecedents 
— never  exhibited  the  slightest  cm-iosity  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  was  that,  being  tolerably  well  educated, 
and  having  been  brought  up  in  a  genteel  position, 
I  had  become  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  servitude. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  any  discourse 
that  might  for  a  moment  lead  me  to  think  he  was 
in  any  way  interested  in  me.     He  evidently  had  a 
mortal   distrust  for   all   the    world;    and   in   the 
cynicism  of  his  impressions,  never  oppeared  to  give 
any  one  credit  for  an  honest  sincerity.    Indeed,  on 
this  point  he  would  sometimes  burst  forth  into 
observations  that  were  calculated  to  wound   the 
feelings  most  keenly ;  and  if  he  saw  that  such  was 
the  effect  of  his  remarks,  he  would  either  stare 
with  an  expression  of  malignant  satisfaction — or 
else,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  atone  for 
what  he  had  said  by  saying  something  which  he 
meant  to  be  a  salve,  but  which  was  very  likely  to 
be  ten  times  more  galling  than  the  original  cause 
of  oflence.     Yet  I  felt  convinced  he  had  not  alto- 
gether a  bad  heart — far  from  it.      If  a  case  of  dis- 
tress were  mentioned  to  him,  he  would  burst  forth 
into  vehement  denunciations  of  the  extravagance, 
profligacy,  idleness,  and  unworthiness  of  those  who 
were  suffering :    but  he  would  end  by  remitting 
succour — often  enough  to   a  liberal  amount, — at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  the  recipients  must 
not  consider  that  he  had  been  duped  or  deluded 
into  a  belief  of  their  lying  representations.    Some- 
times  he  went  to  church  on  Simday, — I  invariably 
accompanying  him,  and  sitting  in  the  same  pew. 
But    he    never    opened    the    prayer-book ;     and 
throughout   the   sermon   he    would   sit   with   his 
horrid  speaking  eyes  riveted  on  the  clergyman — 
his  mouth  draw  n  in  so  that  the  lips  totally  disap- 
peared;  and  no  human  being  could  tell  by  the 
expression  of  his  face,  whether  he  were  devoutly 
edified  by  the  discourse,  or  whether  he  were  pass- 
ing in  his  mind  a  running  commentary  of  sneering 
irony  and  contemptuous  sarcasm  on  the  whole  line 
of  theological  argument. 

During   the  two  months   which   thus    elapsed 


from  the  day  of  my  entrance  into  my  new  place, 
I  had  not  once  encountered  Mrs.  Foley:  but  from 
time  to  time  I  heard,  in  an  indirect  manner,  that 
the  health  of  the  prisoner  was  suffering  much,  and 
that  his  wife  was  as  constantly  with  him  as  the 
regulations  of  the  gaol  would  permit.  At  length, 
one  day — as  I  was  reading  a  local  newspaper  to 
Sir  Matthew  Heseltine — I  came  upon  a  paragraph 
which,  alluding  to  the  captive  highwayman,  and 
speaking  feelingly  of  his  wife's  attentions,  added 
that  she  was  experiencing  the  greatest  distress, 
and  would  have  starved  were  it  not  for  the  suc- 
cour of  some  benevolent  ladies,  who,  moved  by  her 
devotedness  towards  her  husband,  had  rendered 
her  assistance. 

"  What !"  literally  yelled  forth  Sir  Matthew, 
so  that  any  one  who  did  not  rightly  understand 
him,  would  have  thought  he  had  exploded  into  a 
towering  rage :  "  assistance  to  a  highwayman's 
wife!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  Those 
who  render  it,  ought  to  be  hanged  themselves. 
It  is  a  premium  upon  villany — an  encouragement 
of  crime !  I  never  do  such  things.  Now,  don't 
you   look  at  me,  young  man,  in  a  way  as  if  you 

thought  I  did.     I'll I'll  chuck   this  book  at 

your  head egad,  I  will  in  a  moment,  if  you 

dare  entertain  the  thought  that  I  would  encourage 
such  proflicacy." 

I  made  no  observation :  but  I  knew  perfectly 
well  how  it  would  all  end. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on  reading  ?"  he  queru- 
lously exclaimed.  "  I  suppose  you  fancy  1  have 
something  more  to  say  ? — but  you  are  mistaken. 
I  hav'n't  another  word — I  am  dumb — I  am  hold- 
ing my  tongue.  What !  you  don't  believe  me  ? 
Succouring  a  highwayman's  wife  indeed ! — it  is 
monstrous — preposterous — outrageous — abomina- 
ble !  And  so  she  would  have  starved,  would  she  ? 
So  much  the  better  ! — and  too  good  a  fate  for  her 
into  the  bargain !  Ah,  you  dare  fix  your  eyes  on 
that  purse  of  mine  lying  on  the  desk  ?  I  suppose 
you  mean  to  pocket  it  the  moment  •  my  back  is 
turned.  But  you  sha'u't  have  the  opportunity, 
you  pilfering  young  rascal !" 

"  I  never  pilfered  anything  yet,  sir,"  I  answered 
firmly  :  "  and  if  you  think  I  am  capable  of  it,  you 

ought  not  to  keep  me  another  moment " 

"  Capable  of  it  ?"  he  screamed  forth :  "  of  course 
you  are  capable  of  it !  Everybody  is  capable  of 
a  roguish  action.  We  are  all  rogues — and  you 
perhaps  one  of  the  keenest,  for  anything  that  I 
know  to  the  contrary.  I  have  my  suspicions,  I 
can  tell  you.  Ah,  you  start — do  youf  and  you 
turn  red  ?  Well,  I  only  told  you  that  you  were 
capable  of  a  roguery  :  but  I  don't  ^et  accuse  you 
of  having  committed  one.  Give  me  that  purse, 
sir." 

I  did  as  I  was  ordered ;  and  Sir  Matthew 
snatched  it  out  of  my  hand  as  if  I  had  given  him 
some  mortal  offence  which  he  knew  not  how  suffi- 
ciently to  resent.  Then  he  went  on  inveighing 
vehemently  against  the  charitable  ladies  alluded  to 
in  the  newspaper  paragraph ;  but  all  the  while  he 
was  gradually  extracting  some  coins  from  his 
purse. 

"A  set  of  maudlin  sentimentalists  !"  he  cried: 
"  a  parcel  of  trumpery  cheats !  Why  don't  they 
give  their  alms  in  proper  channels  ?  How  dare 
you  look  at  what  I  am  doing  ? — what  do  you  mean 
by  regarding  this  purse  so   greedily,    you    ugly 
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young  monkey  ?  I  know  very  well  that  in  your 
precious  conceit  you  fancy  that  you  are  an  uncom- 
mon good-looking  fellow,  with  that  hair  of  your'a 
parted  on  one  side ;  and  you  would  have  the  world 

belieTG  that  it  curls  naturally — all  nonsense  ! 
Paper  and  tongs — that'g  what  it  is !  You  waste 
your  time  in  trying  to  make  yourself  look  smart : 
but  you  don't  succeed  though— for  you  are  about 
the  worst-looking  young  chap  I  ever  set  eyes  on. 
Now  don't  fancy  this  money  is  for  you  :  you  are 

not  worth  your  salt Come,  come,  no  bridling 

up !  Here,  sir — take  this  money,  and  run  off  and 
find  out  where  some  poor  deserving  creature  lives 
—I  don't  care  who — and  give  it  to  her." 

•  "  You  mean  Mrs.  Foley,  sir,"  I  said,  taking  the 
five  guineas  which  he  put  into  my  hand :  and  I 
really  could  have  seized  his  own  hand  and  shaken 
it  warmly  at  the  instant,  though  he  had  been  more 
abusive  towards  myself  than  ever  I  had  known 
him  before. 

"  Well,  and  what  if  I  do  P  This  is  just  like  your 
impudence :" — and  then  he  stared  at  me  in  his 
usual  fashion,  sucking  in  his  lips  at  the  same  time 
BO  that  his  profile  exhibited  a  terrific  indentation 
between  his  angular  nose  and  his  peaked  chin. 
"  If  I  do  send  any  money  to  such  a  worthless  crea- 
ture, it  is  only  because  I  want  to  shame  her  into 
doing  something  industrious  and  honourable  to 
earn  her  livelihood.  Don't  tell  her  from  whom  it 
comes — I  won't  have  my  name  paraded  in  a  news- 
paper, unless  it  is  to  send  her  to  the  treadmill  as  a 
tramp  and  vagrant.  Mind  and  let  her  know  that 
the  person  who  remits  her  this  money  isn't  de- 
ceived   by  her    shameful   imposture.     And — and, 

Joseph ^you  may  just  drop  a  hint But  no ! 

Don't  lead  her  to  imagine  that  she  is  to  expect 
any  more  from  the  same  quarter.  And  now  be 
ofi-." 

I  sallied  forth ;  and  being  ignorant  where  Mrs. 
Foley  lived,  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  local 
newspaper  in  which  I  had  read  the  paragraph  con- 
cerning her:  for  I  suspected  from  the  wording 
thereof,  that  the  place  of  her  abode  must  be  known 
at  that  ofiice.  Nor  was  I  disappointed ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  the  address,  I  hastened  thither.  It 
was  in  an  obscure  and  poor  street  that  Mrs.  Foley 
resided ;  and  on  inquiring  at  the  house,  I  learnt 
that  she  was  then  at  the  prison  with  her  husband 
•^but  that  in  a  few  minutes  she  might  be  expected 
home,  inasmuch  as  for  the  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day — while  the  prisoners  and  turnkeys,  and 
others  connected  with  the  gaol,  were  getting  their 
dinners — the  gates  were  closed  against  all  persons 
from  outside.  The  woman  of  the  house,  though  a 
poor,  was  a  respectable-looking,  well-spoken,  and 
good- hearted  creature:  she  invited  me  to  walk 
into  lier  own  little  parlour  and  wait  till  Mrs.  Foley 
returned.  She  discoursed  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  unfortunate  lady, — saying  that  she  herself 
had  done  what  little  sho  could  for  her,  and  had 
never  thought  of  troubling  her  for  her  rent ;  but 
that  when  she  found  Mrs.  Foley  was  rapidly  mak- 
ing away  with  even  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  had  recently  suffered  the 
greatest  privations — which  however  she  kept  secret 
as  much  as  possible— the  landlady  had  privately 
mentioned  the  unhappy  creature's  circumstances 
to  one  or  two  charitable  ladies  to  whom  she  had 
alcess :  and  hence  the  sympathetic  movement 
■«V5iSh  had  been  made  in  her  favour. 


"Now,  thank  heaven,"  added  the  landlady, 
"  she  is  more  comfortable  as  far  as  money  goes  : 
but  nothing,  I  am  afraid,  will  ever  restore  her  to 
health  and  spirits — for  both  seem  to  be  shattered 
by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  overtaken  her 
husband." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Foley 
made  her  appearance ;  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
left  us  alone  together  in  her  parlour — for  she  no 
doubt  judged  that  I  had  come  on  a  charitable 
errand,  though  I  had  said  nothing  in  explanation 
of  my  business — nor  had  I  mentioned  the  name  of 
Sir  Matthew  Heseltine.  Neither  was  it  my  pur- 
pose to  do  so,  as  he  had  particularly  charged  me 
to  the  contrary. 

Two  months  bad  elapsed  since  I  had  last  seen 
Mrs.  Foley :  I  had  found  her  altered  on  that  occa- 
sion— but  she  was  still  more  terribly  changed  now. 
Though  certainly  not  nine-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  she  looked  forty :  her  figure,  which  was  wont 
to  be  of  such  rich  fulness  of  proportions,  had  fallen 
away — her  features  were  haggard  and  careworn—- 
her  dark  eyes,  which  I  had  seen  a  comparatively 
short  time  back  so  full  of  lustre,  were  dimmed,  as 
well  as  being  sunken  and  hollow — and  altogether 
she  was  but  the  ghost  of  her  former  self.  A  blush 
of  shame  and  confusion — a  blush  of  utter  humi- 
liation— mantled  upon  her  countenance  when  she 
beheld  me;  and  then  sinking  upon  a  chair,  she 
burst  into  tears.  I  was  myself  deeply  affected ; 
and  for  upwards  of  a  minute  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  a  word. 

'•'  You  are  still  staying  in  Eeading  P"  she  at 
length  said,  being  the  first  to  break  silence :  "  or 
have  you  only  come  hither  on  a  passing  visit  P" 

"  I  am  living  here  altogether,"  was  my  answer. 

"And  I  hope — most  sincerely  hope,  that  you  are 
happy  and  comfortable,  Joseph,  wherever  you  may 
be  living,  and  whatever  situation  you  may  hold," 
said  Mrs.  Foley  in  an  earnest  tone.  "  You  are  a 
good  young  man,  and  deserve  to  thrive." 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  was  dressed  in 
plain  clothes ;  and  therefore  my  apparel  consti- 
tuted  no  indication  of  my  position.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Mrs.  Foley  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  that  position  was,  nor  in  whose  service  I  was 
living.  I  was  glad  that  she  was  thus  ignorant : 
because  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  not  have 
known  how  to  conceal  from  her  the  name  of  the 
charitable  donor  of  the  money  which  I  was  about 
to  place  in  her  hand. 

"  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  for  your  kind 
wishes  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  make  no  com- 
plaint against  the  position  which  I  occupy.  It 
has  grieved  me  much  to  learn  that  your  circum- 
stances have  not  been " 

"  O  Joseph,  I  am  righteously  punished  for 
many,  many  things  that  I  have  done  in  my  life- 
time !"  interrupted  the  unfortunate  woman,  with 
passionate  vehemence.  "  This  is  kind  of  you,  thus 
to  bear  me  in  recollection!  And  you  havo  not 
forgotten " 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  to  intercede 
with  Mr.  Henley  on  your  husband's  behalf,  and 
get  him  to  urge  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  No 
— I  have  not  forgotten  my  pledge  to  do  so  :  and 
rest  assured  that  it  shall  be  fulfilled." 

"  Thank  you,  Joseph — thank  you,"  answered 
Mrs.  Foley,  seizing  my  hand  and  pressing  it  with 
grateful  fervour.     "  Even  if  you  fail  in  your  gene- 
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rous  aim,  I  shall  not  the  less  cherish  a  deep  sense 
of  your  well-meant  endeavours." 

"  Mrs.  Folej,"  I  observed,  after  a  brief  pause, 
"  you  will  not  be  offended  at  what  I  am  about  to 
say  :  but  I  am  charged  by  a  gentleman,  who  will 
not  however,  suffer  his  name  to  be  mentioned,  to 
offer  you  a  little  assistance :" — ^and  I  placed  the 
five  guineas  in  her  hand. 

"  No,  Joseph — I  cannot  take  this  money,"  she 
cried.     "  I  am  sure  that " 

"  I  know  what  is  uppermost  in  your  mind,"  I 
interrupted  her  :  "  but  you  are  wrong.  This  sum 
comes  not  from  my  purse :  on  my  honour  I  have 
told  you  the  truth — though  heaven  knows  that  if 
I  had  not  thus  been  the  almoner  of  another's 
bounty,  I  should  have  freely  placed  my  own  little 
all  at  your  disposal." 

The  unfortunate  woman  believed  the  representa- 
tion I  thus  made  her  ia  respect  to  the  remittance 
being  from  a  charitable  gentleman ;  and  she  ac- 
cepted it. 

"  Say  everything  grateful — express  my  warmest 
and  most  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  humane  giver  of 
this  gold,"  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  half  stifled 
with  her  emotions.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
goodness  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beading,  I 
know  not  what  would  have  become  of  me.  The 
time  is  approaching  when  the  ordeal  must  be 
passed  through,"  she  continued,  thus  alluding  to 
the  trial ;  "  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  over.  I 
think  when  Ferdinand  himself  knows  the  worst- 
whatever  it  may  be — he  will  grow  more  calm ;  and 
he  will  have  more  fortitude  to  meet  his  fate.  It 
is  on  my  account  that  he  suffers  so  dreadfully ! 
Yes — and  it  was  on  my  account  too  that  he  took 
to  those  ways  to  which  I  have  not  the  courage 
more  distinctly  to  aUude  :  for  whatever  his  faults, 
want  of  love  and  kindness  towards  me  has  never 
been  one  of  them.  Sit  down,  Joseph — and  let  me 
teU  you  something  of  my  earUer  history." 

I  accordingly  took  a  chair;  and  Mrs.  Foley, 
wiping  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  continued  to 
address  me  as  follows  :— 

"  The  name  which  we  bear  is  an  assumed  one : 
it  is  not  really  Foley.  Neither  is  my  husband's 
Christian  name  Ferdinand.  Circumstances,  at 
which  I  will  presently  glance,  induced  him  to  veil 
his  identity  as  much  as  possible  beneath  a  fictitious 
denomination.  But  let  me  first  speak  of  myself. 
I  belong  to  a  good  family,  in  which  there  was 
wealth  on  one  side — though  none  of  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  my  parents.  My  mother  was  the 
sister  of  a  man  of  title :  she  married  for  love — and 
her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  Army,  who  had 
nothing  beyond  his  pay.  His  name  was  Graaby  : 
he  was  not  merely  of  exceedingly  handsome  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  also  high-spirited  and 
honourable.  That  alliance  which  my  mother  thus 
formed,  gave  umbrage  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
by  whom  she  was  so  far  discarded  that  they  would 
do  nothing  for  her  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and 
treated  both  her  husband  and  herself  so  coldly 
that  their  pride  prevented  them  from  obtruding 
themselves  any  farther  upon  the  notice  of  relatives 
who  were  thus  harsh  and  implacable  towards  them. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage,  my  father's  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Malta:  my  mother  accompanied 
him— and  there  I  was  born.  I  was  their  only  child ; 
and  on  me  —  the  little  Amelia  —  they  doted  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  parental  fondness  could 


possibly  reach.  The  regiment,  after  being  some 
years  at  Malta,  proceeded  to  Corfu ;  and  thence  it 
returned  to  England,  where  it  was  quartered  at 
a  place  very  remote  from  my  mother's  own  native 
county.  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  my 
father,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  Major,  died 
after  a  short  illness.  Ten  months  later  my  poor 
mother  was  likewise  snatched  away  from  me ;  and 
then  it  was  that  her  brother,  my  uncle,  appeared 
to  relent  in  respect  to  the  feeling  of  harshness,  if 
not  of  aversion,  which  he  had  hitherto  entertained 
in  respect  to  his  deceased  sister  and  her  offspring. 
He  came  to  superintend  the  funeral ;  and  when  it 
was  over,  he  took  me  with  him  to  his  own  man- 
sion in  a  distant  county.  I  will  not  mention  his 
name,  Joseph,  because  he  yet  lives — that  uncle  of 
mine ;  and  I  would  not  have  him  in  any  way  dis- 
honoured by  the  ignominy  which  has  overtaken 
myself." 

Here  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Foley  paused;  and 
for  some  minutes  she  was  so  overcome  by  her 
emotions  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  with  her 
narrative. 

" My  uncle,"  she  continued,  "had  long  been  a 
widower :  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  married, 
but  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  and 
whose  name  he  never  mentioned.  She  had  in- 
curred  his  displeasure  by  some  means  or  another  : 
but  the  truth  of  the  history  never  came  to  my 
knowledge.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  her — I  do  not 
even  know  the  name  that  she  bears,  nor  whether 
she  be  stiU  alive.  Let  me  therefore  continue  to 
speak  of  myself,  and  hasten  on  to  say  that  my 
existence  was  not  a  happy  one  during  the  two 
years  I  remained  beneath  my  uncle's  roof.  Ha 
was  not  a  man  to  make  allowances  for  the  dis- 
position of  a  young  girl  of  my  years.  First  of 
all,  the  bitter  grief  which  I  experienced  on  ac- 
count of  my  parents'  loss,  appeared  to  provoke 
him,  and  was  construed  by  him  into  evidences  of 
discontent  on  my  own  personal  account.  Then, 
as  that  grief  wore  off,  and  the  natural  cheerful- 
ness of  my  temperament  revived,  I  was  pro- 
nounced giddy,  wayward,  and  thoughtless.  In  a 
word — for  my  narrative  must  be  brief— I  could 
not  give  satisfaction,  do  what  I  would.  Accident 
threw  me  in  the  way  of  a  young  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Howard  Leslie ;  and  in  a  short  time 
we  came  to  love  each  other  fondly.  He  had  been 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  :  he  was  brought 
up  by  an  old  female  relative  enjoying  a  small  in- 
dependence ;  and  at  her  death,  Howard  Leslie 
inherited  a  sum  of  money  producing  about  three 
hundred  a-year.  Such  were  his  circumstances  at 
the  time  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him. 
His  attentions  soon  grew  marked ;  and  they  were 
observed  by  my  uncle,  who  took  an  opportdnity 
to  tell  me  one  day  with  more  candour  than  kind- 
ness, that  if  I  dared  follow  the  example  of  my 
mother  and  marry  without  his  consent,  I  should 
be  treated  just  as  that  mother  was,  by  being  for 
ever  discarded  from  his  notice.  I  possessed  a  high 
spirit,  Joseph — I  was  deeply  attached  to  Howard 
Leslie — and  I  was  indignant  at  the  terms  in  which 
my  uncle  had  addressed  me.  In  a  word,  I  eloped 
with  Mr.  Leslie — and  we  were  married." 

"And  Mr.  Howard  Leslie,"  I  observed,  in- 
terrogatively, " is  doubtless ■' 

"Have  patience,  and  I  will  explain,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Foley :  for  by  this  name  I  shall  for 
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the  present  continue  to  call  her.     "  Yes — we  were 
married  J    and    I   wrote   to   my  uncle, — not  in  a 
cringing,   grovelling   style — nor   yet    with  hardi- 
hood  or   defiance.     But   I  penned   my  letter   in 
a  proper  spirit, — declaring  that  I  had   consulted 
my   own    happiness   by   espousing   one   whom   I 
loved,  and  who  was  worthy  of  all  my  affection — 
expressing   my   regret   that   by   this    proceeding 
on  my  part  I  should  have  flown  in  the  face  of  my 
relative's  wishes— but  concluding  with  tho  assur- 
rancc  that  if  he  vouchsafed  his  pardon,  he  should 
never  repent  it.     That  letter  was  returned  to  me 
in  an   envelope :    it    had  been   opened,   and  no 
doubt   read :    but    the    mode    in   which    it   was 
thus  sent  back,  unaccompanied  by  note  or  com- 
ment, was  a  sufficient  indication  that  my  harsh 
relative's    threat    was    being    fully    carried    out. 
I  accompanied   my   husband   to   London,    where 
we    settled.      He    was    naturally    of    a    liberal 
and   generous   disposition — fond   of  society — and 
hospitable  in   his  entertainments.     He   launched 
out  into  expenses  far  beyond  his  income;  and  I 
was  too  inexperienced  in  pecuniary  affairs  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  our  mode  of  life  and 
the  amount  of  means  which  we  possessed.     The 
consequence  was  that  Howard  gpradually  sold  out 
his  capital  from  the  Funds,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years  after  our  marriage  we  were  completely 
ruined.     Our  furniture   was   seized    by   sheriff's 
officers ;  and  my  husband  himself  was  borne  to  a 
debtor's  gaol,  for  an  af;gregate  of  debts  which  he 
had  no  earthly  means  of  paying.     I  wrote  to  my 
uncle :    but  my  letter  remained   unanswered.     I 
wrote  again,    thinking   that    the    former   appeal 
might  possibly  have  miscarried :  and  then  the  two 
letters  were  sent  back  to  me  in  a  blank  envelope. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  cruel 
significancy  of  this  act : — hope  in  that  quarter  was 
annihilated.     My  husband  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  passing  through  the  Insolvents'  Court 
to  release  himself    from  incarceration :    but    the 
false  pride  which  brooked  not  the  notion  of  ap- 
pealing to  that  tribunal,  hesitated   not  to  stoop 
to  an  alternative  which  I  am  forced  La  all  candour 
to  confess  was  far  more  derogatory  and  degrading. 
He  escaped  from  the  debtors'  gaol  in  which  he 
was  confined — and  we  fled  together  to  France.     A 
reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  and  these 
were   the   circumstances   which   induced   him   to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Foley.     For  two 
years  we  resided  on  the  Continent :—  and  now  you 
will  ask  how  we  lived.     I  scarcely  know  why  I 
am  entering,  Joseph,  into  all  these  details  with 
you — unless  it  be  that  you  have  displayed  so  kind 
and  generous  a  feeling  towards  my  unfortunate 
husband  and  myself,  that  I  am  led  to  give  you  my 
confidence  in  this  sisterly  spirit.     "Well  then,  since 
I  have  entered  upon  the  narrative,  I  must  con- 
tinue it  truthfully  :  and  truth  compels  me  to  con- 
fess that  the  gaming-table  furnished  my  husband 
with  the  means  of  our  support.     Thus,  alas !  you 
comprehend,  Joseph,  that  the  unfortunate  Howard 
was   sinking  lower   and    lower  in    the   scale    of 
morality,   and   that  he   was   preying   upon   that 
society  of  which   he   might  have   continued  no 
mean  ornament  if  he  had  been  frugal  and  steady. 
Some  quarrel  at  the  gambling-table  led  to  a  duel, 
in  which  my  husband  was  the  second  of  one  of 
the  combatants;  and  it  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  principal  individual  on  the  opposite  side.     The 


authorities,  when  investigating  the  circumstances, 
demanded  my  husband's  passports.  Ho  had  none 
— and  was  accordingly  ordered  to  quit  Franco 
within  four-and-twenty  hours.  We  returned  to 
England ;  and  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned — I  mean  Howard's  debts  and 
his  escape  from  prison — he  was  forced  to  seek 
some  secluded  abode.  An  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  led  us  to  become  the  occupants  of  the 
little  cottage  near  Bagshot.  We  had  some  money 
on  taking  possession  of  the  place:  but  those  re- 
sources were   soon   exhausted;  and  then But 

wherefore  add  another  syllable  ?  You  can  under- 
stand the  rest :  and  you  can  likewise  comprehend 
the  policy  which  induced  us  to  have  a  female- 
servant  who  by  her  physical  misfortunes  would  be 
least  likely  to  perceive  what  was  going  on,  or  to 
betray  my  husband's  proceedings  even  if  they 
came  to  her  knowledge.  And  now,  Joseph,  I 
have  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  my  life :  and 
you  see  that  I  am  des^jrvedly  punished  for  my 
own  misdeeds,  as  well  as  for  my  complicity  in 
those  of  my  husband.  Yes — my  disobedience  to- 
wards a  relative  who,  whatever  his  own  faults  and 
failings  might  have  been,  had  nevertheless  given 
me  a  home  and  had  adopted  me  as  his  daughter, — 
that  disobedience  on  my  part  is  now  meeting  ita 
condign  chastisement !" 

Mrs.  Foley  ceased  speaking :  she  fell  into  a 
profoimd  meditation — and  the  tears  slowly  coursed 
their  way  upon  her  cheeks.  Suddenly  tho  neigh- 
bouring church  clock  struck  two :  she  started  up 
— and  taking  my  hand,  pressed  it  warmly, — say- 
ing,  "Again  do  I  thank  you  for  your  generous 
sympathy ;  and  again  do  I  beseech  that  you  will 
express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  towards  the  bene- 
volent unknown  who  has  made  you  the  instrument 
of  his  bounty.    I  now  go  to  my  husband." 

She  was  hastening  from  tho  room,  when  a 
thought  struck  her;  and  turning  back,  she  said, 
"  Joseph,  aU  that  I  have  been  telling  you  is  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  You  will  not  repeat  elsewhere 
the  mournful  narrative  which  you  have  learnt  from 
my  lips." 

"No,"  I  exclaimed:  "I  would  not  be  guilty 
of  such  an  action !  I  will  not  betray  your  secrets 
for  the  world." 

Mrs.  Foley  flung  upon  me  a  look  of  grati- 
tude — and  hastened  forth  to  rejoin  her  husband  in 
his  prison-dwelling.  I  retraced  my  way  slowly 
homeward,  pondering  upon  all  I  had  learnt,  as  well 
as  upon  the  conduct  of  that  affectionate  -wife  who 
devoted  as  much  time  as  the  prison-regulations 
would  allow,  to  the  so<|iety  and  solace  of  her  un- 
fortunate husband.  Without  attempting  to  jus- 
tify that  husband's  past  conduct,  yet  I  could  not 
help  being  touched  by  all  the  evidences  of  de- 
voted love  which  reigned  between  this  unfortu- 
nate pair :  for  it  was  easy  to  comprehend  that 
the  dread  of  beholding  an  adored  wife  reduced 
to  starvation,  had  been  the  source  of  the  man's 
misdeeds. 

On  returning  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine,  I  merely  said,  "  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Foley, 
sir — I  have  placed  in  her  hands  the  amount  with 
which  you  entrusted  me— and  she  desires  me  to 
express  her  heartfelt  gratitude." 

"  But  you  didn't  tell  her  from  whom  the  money 
came  ?"  screeched  forth  the  old  Baronet,  in  his 
most  querulous  tones :  and  he  looked  at  mo  as  if 
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he  thou'^lit  that  an  abominable  lie  was  about  to 
issue  from  my  lips  by  way  of  response, 

'■•■  No,  sir — I  did  not  mention  your  name,"  I  an- 
swered :  "  though  I  can  assure  you  I  had  a  very 
great  mind  to  do  so — for  so  much  benevolence 
ought  not  to  be  concealed." 

'•  You  impertinent  young  rascal  !"  vociferated 
^ir  ilatthew,  makiag  a  half-start  from  his  chair  as 
if  he  were  almost  impelled  to  fly  at  me  and  inflict 
personal  chastisement :  '"  how  dare  you  presume  to 
dictate?  This  is  always  the  way  with  you!  I 
hired  you  to  be  a  servant ;  and  I  really  do  believe 
that  you  are  endeavouring  to  become  the  master. 
But  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault :  I  deserve  to  be 
whipped  at  the  cart's-tail  for  having  taken  a  young 
fellow  like  you  without  proper  references." 

'•'  Then  why,  sir,"  I  asked,  •'•'  did  you  not  write 
to  Mr.  Eowland,  as  you  said  you  would  do  ?" — and 
there  was  a  faint  tinge  of  covert  sarcasm,  though 
perfectly  good-natured,  in  my  accents. 

'•'  Ah,  I  dare  say  you  flatter  yourself  that  you 
are  all  safe  there — that  I  had  forgotten  everything 
about  it — and  that  I  don't  mean  to  write.  But  I 
shall — and  this  very  day  too.  Come,  come  I  you 
need  not  take  up  your  pen  and  arrange  your 
papers.  Yoii  are  not  going  to  write  that  letter  to 
my  dictation.  I  shall  write  it  myself.  You  shan't 
word  it  according  to  your  own  style.     But  what 

about  that  poor  woman Pshaw  I  poor  indeed  ; 

I  am  mad  to  talk  of  her  in  such  terms.  She  richly 
deserves  her  fate." 

"That  she  has  been  guilty  of  connivance  and 
complicity  in  her  husband's  misdeeds,"  I  observed, 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt — nor  does  she  deny  it. 
But  that  she  is  terribly  punished,  and  that  she  is 
in  some  sense  an  object  for  sympathy " 

"  Go  along  with  you ! — out  of  my  sight  di- 
rectly !"  vociferated    Sir    Matthew.     "  Sympathy 

with  a  highwayman's  wife it  is  abominable ! 

Go  along,  sir -and — and — get  your  dinner." 

I  really  thought  at  the  moment  he  was  going  to 
bid  me  get  out  of  the  house— though  I  should  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  he  did  not  actually  mean 
it :  and  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  turned  to 
leave  tho  library. 


CHAPTEE     LX. 

THE  BAGMEN. 

A  MONTH  passed :  it  was  now  October— and  the 
Autumn  Assizes  were  about  to  commence  at 
Beading.  I  ascertained  which  hotel  was  princi- 
pally used  by  commercial  travellers,  as  I  had  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Henley  would  take  up  his  quarters 
there :  nor  was  my  conjecture  erroneous — for  on 
the  evening  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  judges, 
I  found  Mr.  Henley  at  that  tavern.  I  explained 
to  him  the  object  of  my  visit ;  and  represented  in 
terms  as  touching  as  I  could  use  for  the  purpose, 
the  romantic  attachment  which  subsisted  between 
the  prisoner  and  his  wife. 

"  It  is  all  very  fine  talking,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  commercial  traveller, — though  I  saw  that 
he  was  more  or  less  moved  by  what  I  had  told 
him, — '•  but  the  fellow  attacked  me  twice ;  and 
how  do  I  know  what  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  been  robbed  of  my  money?      The  firm  for 


whom  I  travel,  might  have  looked  rather  sus- 
piciously upon  the  account  which  I  should  have  had 
to  give." 

'•■  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Henley,"  I  said,  "  that 
your  own  character  would  have  been  a  suflicient 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  your  explanations  ?" 

'■  Well,  well,  it  might — no  doubt  it  might," 
rejoined  the  commercial  traveller,  stiU  more  soft- 
ened by  what  he  took  to  be  a  compliment — though 
in  the  vulgar  significancy  of  the  term  I  certainly 
had  not  intended  it  as  such.  •'  You  see,  Joseph, 
that  we  gentlemen  of  the  bag  have  a  particular 
interest  in  rendering  the  road  safe,  and  in  making 
an  example  of  malefactors  whenever  we  have  au 
opportunity.  Besides,  several  of  my  friends  in  the 
same  line  have  urged  upon  me  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting  this  fellow  Foley  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  I  promised  that  I  would ;  and  it  is 
almost  a  point  of  honour  that  I  should  stick  to  my 
pledge." 

'•'  It  will  be  far  more  to  your  credit,  Mr.  Hen- 
ley," I  urged,  "  if  you  show  mercy  in  the  present 
instance.  I  am  told  that  a  recommendation  from 
the  prosecutor  always  has  its  weight ;  and  if  you 
were  only  to  see  the  wretched  man's  wife  for  a  few 
moments,  I  am  convinced  that  you  would  yield  to 
her  entreaties  and  her  prayers." 

■'  But  what  the  deuce  should  I  say  to  my 
fellow-bagmen  ?"  exclaimed  Henley,  who  was 
evidently  anxious  to  give  me  an  afiirmative 
answer,  but  who  hesitated  simply  upon  the 
punctilio  which  he  had  specified.  "  There  are 
eight  or  ten  of  them  in  the  commercial  room  now : 
we  have  been  talking  the  matter  over,  and  it  is 
scarcely  ten  minutes  since  I  faithfully  promised 
that  I  would  make  out  the  case  in  its  very  darkest 
colours." 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,"  I  asked,  entreat- 
ingly,  "  and  see  Mrs.  Foley  ?" 

"Is  she  so  very  much  afflicted?"  inquired 
Henley. 

"■  You  would  pity  her  from  the  very  bottom  of 
your  soul  if  you  were  to  be  five  minutes  in  her 
presence  ?"  I  exclaimed  vehemently. 

The  commercial  traveller  reflected  for  a  few 
moments  ;  and  then  said,  '"  I  tell  you  what,  my 
young  friend — I  won't  see  Mrs.  Foley;  but  you 
shall  come  with  me  and  sit  for  an  hour  amongst 
my  friends.  We  will  talk  it  over  ;  and  I  will  be 
guided  by  their  decision.  Don't  you  understand  ? 
There  is  a  sort  of  identity  of  interests  amongst  us 
— a  feeling  of  brotherhood — and  it  won't  do  for 
one  bagman  to  go  against  the  opinions  of  all  his 
acquaintances  in  the  same  line.  Come  along — we 
will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together  ;  you  will  meet 
some  pleasant  fellows — and  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all 
right  in  the  end." 

It  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  when  this 
conversation  took  place  in  the  cofiee-room  of  the 
hotel ;  and  though  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  be  re- 
turning home,  in  case  Sir  Matthew  should  require 
my  presence, — yet  I  was  resolved  to  fulfil  my 
pledge  to  Mrs.  Foley  to  the  very  utmost.  I  ac- 
cordingly followed  Mr.  Henley  up-stairs  to  the 
commercial  room.  The  candles  were  dimly  visible 
through  a  haze  of  tobacco-smoke;  and  in  the  midst 
of  that  cloud  some  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  might 
be  distinguished  seated  round  a  large  table.  The 
sideboard  and  the  side-tables,  as  well  as  the 
window-recesses,   and    even   some    of   the  chairs. 
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were  crowded  with  packages  and  parcels  of  all 
shapes  and  descriptions, — amongst  which  were 
several  portable  writing-cases.  Great  coats,  cloaks, 
and  glazed  waterproof  capes,  were  suspended  to 
the  pegs  against  the  wall ;  and  over  them  hung 
large  comforters,  some  of  woollen  and  others  of 
shawl  materials.  Umbrellas  and  whips  were  also 
conspicuous  articles  in  the  room.  The  gentlemen 
themselves  who  were  the  proprietors  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous effects,  exhibited  as  much  of  the  variety 
of  the  white  species  of  the  human  race  as  such  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  ,  could  possibly  dis- 
play :  but  upon  these  divers  characteristics  it  is  by 
no  means  my  purpose  to  dwell  descriptively,  though 
I  may  anon  glance  passingly  at  them  in  a  few 
words.  For  the  present  I  have  to  observe  that  the 
eight  or  ten  bagmen  in  question,  evidently  had  a 
great  idea  of  comfort.  All  of  them  had  put  off 
their  boots,  and  had  on  slippers :  one  sat  lounging 
back  in  an  immense  easy  chair, — another,  while 
occupying  one  chair,  had  a  second  on  which  to  re- 
pose his  legs :  a  third,  with  his  chair  tilted  back, 
lolled  against  the  wall :  a  fourth  had  unbuttoned 
his  waistcoat,  and  thrown  off  his  stock  and  false 
collar,  so  that  he  might  feel  loose  and  easy  :  a 
fifth,  doubtless  apprehensive  of  a  cold  draught  from 
the  door  or  window,  wore  his  hat ;  while  a  sixth, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  room  was  hot  almost  to 
suffocation,  had  tossed  off  his  wig,  and  looked  very 
much  like  the  picture  of  the  bald  gentleman  whom 
you  see  in  the  advertisement  of  ventilated  peruques. 
All  were  smoking  either  pipes  or  cigars :  all,  too,  had 
the  means  of  libation  upon  the  table  before  them. 
A  couple  had  joined  in  a  bottle  of  wine  :  a  third 
had  a  huge  tumbler  of  rum  punch,  ladling  it  out 
into  a  wine-glass,  whence  he  imbibed  it :  a  fourth 
was  moistening  his  clay  with  bottled  stout :  a  fifth, 
ditto  ale ;  and  steaming  glasses  of  spirits-and- 
water  were  in  front  of  the  rest.  The  impression 
made  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  company  was 
that  of  persons  who  having  done  a  good  day's  work, 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  appropriate  the 
evening  to  their  own  special  enjoyment ;  and  they 
all  looked  as  if  this  sort  of  entertainment  was  by 
no  means  a  rare  indulgence,  but  a  process  to  which 
they  were  uncommonly  well  accustomed — so  that 
as  one  day  for  them  told  another,  the  evening  in 
the  same  way  certified  all  the  rest. 

"  Here's  a  young  friend  of  mine,"  said  Henley, 
as  he  introduced  me  into  the  room,  "  who  is  going 
to  have  a  glass  and  a  cigar  with  xis  for  an  hour." 

"  Welcome,  sir,"  said  a  stout  pimply-faced  man, 
who  sate  at  the  head  of  the  table.  "  Sit  down, 
sir.  Make  yourself  at  home.  Here's  the  waiter : 
g^ve  your  orders." 

"Will  you  permit  me,"  I  whispered  to  Mr. 
Henley,  "  to  order  a  bottle  of  wine — and  a  cigar 
for  yourself?     I  never  smoke." 

"  We  will  drink  a  bottle,"  responded  the  com- 
mercial traveller ;  "  but  we  will  share  the  damage. 
Kow,  Charles  you  villain,"  he  added,  thus  plea- 
santly addressing  himself  to  the  waiter,  who  glided 
noiselessly  into  the  room  with  a  placid  smile  upon 
his  countenance  and  a  napkin  under  his  arm  ;  "  go 
and  bring  us  a  bottle  of  that  prime  old  Port — you 
know  which  bin  I  mean — and  one  of  the  best 
Havannahs  for  me.  Don't  get  the  cigar  out  of 
the  ordinary  box :  but  just  tell  the  landlord  to 
give  you  one  out  of  the  little  nook  there,  on  the 
shelf  behind  the  door  of  the  bar-parlour." 


The  waiter  disappeared :  there  was  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence,  during  which  the  commercial 
gentlemen  all  looked  at  me  over  their  pipes  and 
cigars,  just  as  if  the  aforesaid  pipes  and  cigars 
were  ranges  of  longer  or  shorter  proportions,  spe- 
cially intended  and  used  to  assist  their  visual 
organs  in  thus  concentrating  their  rays  upon  any 
particular  individual. 

"  Now  then.  Smudge,"  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, at  length  breaking  silence — and  he  was  a 
very  thin,  pale-faced,  red-haired,  pinky-eyed  young 
person  of  about  one-and-twenty,  but  who  had  all 
the  airs  of  the  oldest  of  the  company — "  now  then, 
Smudge,  give  us  that  song  you  promised  just 
before  Henley  came  in  with  his  friend." 

Mr.  Smudge,  the  gentleman  thus  appealed  to, 
was  a  short,  stout,  jolly-looking  individual,  with 
an  immense  face  as  round  as  the  full  moon,  but  as 
red  as  the  sun  when  seen  through  a  morning 
mist ;  and  his  nose  bore  unmistakable  proof  of 
his  loyal  adhesion  to  the  punch  which  he  ever  and 
anon  ladled  out.  After  sitting  very  quiet  for 
about  thi-ee  minutes,  and  looking  fixedly  at  one  of 
the  candles,  as  if  inspiration  were  to  be  thence 
derived,  he  slowly  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  com- 
menced a  well  known  air  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

Hi  give  thee  hall— I  can  no  more. 
Though  poor  the  hoffering  be — 

"That's  too  high,"  said  Mr.  Smudge,  abruptly 
leaving  off :  and  having  taken  three  sips  and  five 
whiffs,  he  recommenced — but  this  time  in  a  lower 
key,  though  without  any  diminution  of  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  h's. 

He  again  broke  off  at  the  same  point  as  before, 
— this  time  however  because  he  was  too  low ;  and 
after  some  more  sips  and  whiffs,  he  tried  again. 
Again  too  he  broke  off — whereupon  one  of  his 
friends  kindly  recommended  him  to  take  his  time — 
another  not  to  be  in  a  hurry— a  third  to  try  again 
— and  so  forth :  but  the  end  of  it  all  was  that 
Mr.  Smudge  was  not  in  voice  to-night — he  couldn't 
manage  it — and  he  must  beg  Mr.  Tarbox  to  sing 
for  him  by  deputy.  It  however  appeared  that 
Mr.  Tarbox  was  incapacitated  from  accepting  the 
vicarious  office,  from  the  plain  and  simple  fact  that 
he  was  just  in  the  midst  of  his  seventh  glass  of 
hot  whiskey-and-water,  and  so  far  from  being  able 
to  settle  his  ideas  to  a  song,  was  at  a  loss  to  settle 
them  as  to  the  right  comprehension  of  whether  he 
stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  a  shabbily  dressed  in- 
dividual, who  appeared  to  have  been  out  for  a 
whole  fortnight  without  ever  once  performing  his 
ablutions,  combing  his  hair,  or  changing  his  shirt, 
— "  I'll  give  you  a  recitation :" — and  up  he  sprang 
from  his  seat. 

"  Bravo,  Mummery !"  cried  one  gentleman. 

"  Brayvo  !"  vociferated  another. 

"  Bra— a — vo  !"  exclaimed  a  third :  and  there 
was  a  chorus  of  fists  rapping  upon  the  table  with 
such  violence  that  aU  the  glasses  and  bottles  danced 
as  if  they  were  mad.  Mr.  Tarbox's  tumbler  tum- 
bled over ;  and  Mr.  Tarbox  himself  tumbled  down 
on  the  carpet. 

'•'  Halloa,  old  fellow  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  ;  "  that's  a 
fine  to  be  drunk  before  nine  o'clock." 

This  ejaculation  was  greeted  with  vociferous 
peals  of  laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Tar- 
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bos  managed  to  pick  himself  up — but  not  before, 
by  way  of  diversifying  the  scene  and  adding  to 
the  interest  thereof,  he  had  pulled  hia  chair  down 
upon  himself.  However,  up  he  did  get  at  last,  and 
with  the  evident  intention  of  making  a  speech. 
Amidst  a  perfect  succession  of  hiccoughs,  he 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  had  known 
his  friend  John  Brobscomb  going  on  for  thirteen 
years — that  he  yielded  to  no  man  in  that  room, 
nor  in  any  other  room  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  in  admiration  of  his  friend  John  Brobs- 
comb's  personal  character  and  good  quaHties — 
that  he  had  even  felt  for  that  man  a  brotherly 
attachment — that  he  could  testify  to  the  urbanity, 
the  conviviality,  and  the  liberality  of  his  friend 
John  Brobscomb's  disposition ;  but  for  all  this,  he 
felt  himself  aggrieved  and  insulted  by  Mr.  Brobs- 
comb's observations.  It  pained  him  more  than 
he  could  express  (and  heaven  knows  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  express  himself  at  all)  to  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  present  course — but  he 
must  in  justice  to  himself  proclaim  his  friend  John 
Brobscomb  to  be  no  gentleman ;  and  he  wound  up 
■with  the  firm  resolution  of  punching  his  friend 
John  Brobscomb's  head  unless  he  apologized  for 
his  conduct  then  and  there. 

Having  thus  acquitted  himself,  "Mr.  Tarbox 
Eank  back  into  his  seat,  holding  with  both  hands 
to  the  table  to  steady  himself  in  that  perilous 
descent ;  and  he  then  sat  gazing  upon  Mr.  Brobs- 
comb with  a  look  of  inane  grimness.  As  for  Mr. 
Brobscomb,  who  was  a  funny  looking  little  man, 
with  spectacles — he  rose  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  Chair.  He  made  a 
speech  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration,  in 
which  he  expatiated  upon  the  many  excellent 
qualities  of  his  friend  Tarbox ;  and  after  this 
varied  and  interesting  eulogy,  he  sat  down  with 
the  express  determination  of  seeing  Mr.  Tarbox 
in  the  very  hottest  place  he  could  think  of  at  the 
moment,  before  he  would  make  any  apology  what- 
soever. 

Much  confusion  followed.  The  chairinan,  Mr. 
Squiggle,  was  convinced  Mr.  Tarbox  would  with- 
draw his  accusation  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  John 
Brobscomb  was  no  gentleman :  but  Mr.  Tarbox 
was  equally  convinced  that  he  could  iwt  withdraw 
it.  Then  Mr.  Brobscomb  himself  was  appealed 
to — but  with  equal  fruitlessness.  Mr.  Smudge 
rose  to  order — a  proceeding  which  only  increased 
the  disorder.  There  were  cries  of  "  Chair !  chair !" 
but  when  the  Chair  rose,  he  could  not  get  a  hear- 
ing, because  Mr.  Tarbox  and  Mr.  Brobscomb 
thought  fit  to  exchange  compliments  across  tbe 
table, — those  very  dear  friends  mutually  threaten- 
ing in  most  unmistakable  terms  to  inflict  serious 
damage  on  each  other's  nose,  eyes,  and  head.  So 
the  Chair  sat  down,  and  another  gentleman  rose 
up.  He  was  a  sleek,  oily-looking,  smooth-tongued, 
but  consequential  personage;  and  he  rose  with 
the  air  of  one  who  felt  certain  of  obtaining 
a  hearing,  for  he  was  evidently  a  favourite.  A 
hearing  too  he  did  obtain ;  and  in  a  very  neat 
speech  he  exhorted  the  gentlemen  present  to  be 
mindful  of  their  position.  Commercial  travellers 
never  occupied  so  high  a  standing  in  the  country 
as  they  did  at  the  present  time.  He  was  happy 
to  felicitate  them  on  this  fact ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  tbcy  would  not  impair  the  advantages  they 
had  thus  gained.     The  eyes  of  the  world  were 


upon  them  at  that  moment.  When  he  looked 
around  him  and  behold  those  friends  with  whom 
it  had  been  his  pride  and  satisfaction  to  associate  for 
80  many  years,  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  all 
he  felt.  (Here  the  gentleman's  emotions  were  so 
overpowering  that  he  was  compelled  to  imbibe 
half  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy- and- water ;  while 
cries  of  "Bravo,  Honeysett!"  echoed  around.) 
Mr.  Honeysett  continued.  He  felt  that  he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  those  present.  Perhaps 
his  deeds  had  acquired  it :  perhaps  they  had  not. 
At  all  events  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  solemnly  declare  that  he  had  never 
shrunk  from  upholding  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  gentlemen  travelling  in  the  com- 
mercial line.  He  now  met  his  reward:  it  was 
conveyed  by  the  approval  of  the  enUghtened  and 
intelligent  company  whom  he  was  then  addressing. 
(Cheers;  and  a  hiccoughed  "Hear,  hear!"  from 
Mr.  Tarbox).  Mr.  Honeysett,  resuming  his 
eloquent  speech,  considered  that  he  belonged  to  a 
most  important  and  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity. There  were  two  kinds  of  travellers. 
There  were  the  travellers  who  visited  foreign 
parts,  came  home,  and  wrote  books :  there  were 
travellers  who  were  engaged  in  promoting  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  Well,  without  for 
an  instant  drawing  invidious  comparisons,  Mr. 
Honeysett  was  nevertheless  bound  conscientiously 
to  express  his  opinion  that  the  latter,  as  a  class, 
were  far  more  useful,  more  valuable,  more  influen- 
tial, more  important — and  he  would  even  say 
more  patriotic,  than  the  other  class  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  Por  these  reasons,  Mr.  Honeysett  con- 
sidered that  Messrs.  Tarbox  and  Brobscomb  ought 
to  shake  hands ;  and  having  arrived  at  this  logical 
deduction  from  his  preceding  remarks,  Mr. 
Honeysett  sat  down,  leaving  it  to  the  honour  and 
good  feeling  of  those  gentlemen  to  act  upon  his 
advice. 

This  eloquent  speech  was  greeted  with  a  tre- 
mendous thumping  of  the  knuckles  on  the  table ; 
and  it  produced  such  an  impression  on  Mr. 
Tarbox  that  he  was  moved  to  tears  (though  Mr. 
Smudge  did  most  uncharitably  whisper  to  me,  that 
it  was  }iot  the  speech,  but  that  Tarbox  was 
"crying  drunk").  However,  the  result  was  that 
the  belligerents  shook  hands,  Mr.  Tarbox  vowing 
that  he  loved  Mr.  Joseph  Brobscomb  better  than 
his  own  brother — and  Mr.  Joseph  Brobscomb  as 
warmly  declaring  that  if  there  were  any  one  in  the 
world  for  whom  he  would  gladly  and  cheerfully  go 
through  fire  and  water,  his  friend  Tarbox  was  that 
man. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour's  interlude, 
matters  were  placed  upon  the  most  pleasant  and 
amicable  footing  imaginable :  the  waiter  was  sum- 
moned— the  glasses  were  refilled— and  Mr.  Squiggle, 
the  chairman,  intimated  to  Mr.  Mummery  that  he 
would  now  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  recita- 
tion. Mr.  Mummery  however  broke  down  at  the 
end  of  the  first  minute ;  and  after  seven  difierent 
attempts^ach  one  carrying  him  on  a  trifle  far- 
ther than  before— he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up 
altogether. 

I  whispered  to  Mr.  Henley  a  few  words,  to  re- 
mind  him  of  the  object  for  which  he  had  brought 
me  thither :  but  he  responded  that  it  wasn't  yet 
time,  and  that  we  had  better  wait  till  the  com- 
pany had  got  to  the  end  of  the  fresh  supply  of 
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liquor, — especially  as  Squiggle,  the  chairman,  was 
very  severe  when  sober,  but  wonderfully  merciful 
when  in  his  cups.  The  delay  brought  on  ten  o'clock ; 
and  my  whisperings  were  renewed,  accompanied 
with  a  hint  that  I  could  not  remain  much  longer. 
Mr.  Henley — observing  that  his  friend  Squiggle  was 
now  properly  "primed" — accordingly  introduced 
the  subject  to  the  company,  and  called  upon  me 
to  explain  how  Mrs.  Foley  had  suffered  the  direst 
poverty — how  a  feeling  of  sympathy  had  been  ex- 
cited on  her  behalf  amongst  the  townspeople — and 
how^a  truly  romantic  attachment  existed  between 
the  unfortunate  creature  and  her  husband.  I 
acquitted  myself  much  better  than  I  could  have 
anticipated  :  but  my  speech  of  course  gave  rise  to 
sundry  others.  Mr.  Smudge  was  for  the  display 
of  all  possible  rigour  on  his  friend  Henley's 
part :  Mr.  Mummery  begged  to  dissent  i»  toto 
from  the  observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  his  honoui-able  friend.  The  subject  was 
42 


continued  by  a  tall,  prim,  long-faced,  wiry-haired 
individual,  who  was  very  dogmatic  in  his  asser- 
tions, and  who  declared  that  the  matter  lay  in  a 
nutshell, — the  point  for  decision  being  whether  the 
interests  of  the  commercial  order  should  be  sus- 
tained, or  whether  they  should  be  sacrificed  to 
maudlin  sympathies  and  sickly  sentimentalism  ? 
Mr.  Honeyseit  rose  to  reply ;  and  his  speech  was 
altogether  in  favour  of  mercy  and  Icnioucy.  He 
was  exceedingly  pathetic  —  quoted  poetry  from 
'  Eyron — and  concluded  with  some  verses  on  the 
subject  of  Woman,  which  were  "of  his  own  com- 
'  position."  Mr.  Tarbox  got  upon  his  legs,  but  im- 
mediately  afterwards  got  off  them  again,  inas- 
I  much  as  he  disappeared  under  the  table  :  where- 
j  upon  Mr.  Brobscomb  followed  on  the  tame  side  as 
I  Mr.  Honeysett.  Ultimately  the  question  was  put 
'  to  the  vote ;  and  it  was  decided  by  the  majority  of 
!  the  company  that  their  honoui-ablc  friend  Mr. 
'  Henley  should  be  empowered,  and  was  thereby  so 
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empowered,  to  recommend  the  delinquent  Foley  to 
the  mercy  of  the  tribunal. 

"  Now,  Joseph,"  whispered  3Ir.  Henley,  nudging 
me  with  his  elbow,  ■'  you  must  return  thanks.  It 
is  your  business,  you  know  :  you  are  Mrs.  Foley's 
champion  and  adrocate.  There,  up  with  you,  my 
boy !" 

I  accordingly  rose  and  said  a  few  words  compli- 
mentary to  the  commercial  gentlemen  on  the  deci- 
sion to  which  they  had  come ;  and  during  my 
speech  Mr.  Honeysett  kept  nodding  to  me  with  a 
smile  of  bland  and  patronizing  approval,  which 
was  as  much  as  to  give  me  to  understand  that 
even  Ae— the  great  orator  of  the  bagmen — the 
luminary  of  eloquence  in  the  commercial  travelling 
line — thought  that  what  I  said  was  by  no  means 
amiss.  When  I  sat  down,  the  knuckles  again 
played  in  chorus  all  round  the  table ;  while  Mr. 
Tarbox,  who  had  been  asleep  in  his  chair  through- 
out the  whole  of  my  oration,  woke  up  and  voci- 
ferated, "  Hear,  hear  !"  He  then  asked  the  chair- 
man what  was  going  on ;  and  being  made  to  iin- 
derstand  that  I  had  delivered  myself  of  a  speech, 
he  swore  I  was  a  capital  fellow,  and  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  following  day.  This  honour 
I  howerer  declined  ;  and  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Henli.'v,  made  my  bow  to  the  company,  and  took 
my  departure. 

The  clocks  of  Reading  were  proclaiming  the 
hour  of  midnight  as  I  emerged  from  the  hotel.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  receive  a  good  scolding,  and 
very  likely  an  abrupt  dismissal  from  my  situation, 
at  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine's  hands,  when  I  should 
encounter  him  on  the  following  morning :  but  it 
could  not  be  helped — and  I  philosophically  aban- 
doned myself  to  whatsoever  fate  might  be  in  store 
for  me.  I  must  inform  the  reader  that  I  was 
perfectly  sober,  having  merely  partaken  of  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine,  though  I  had  paid  for  my 
share  of  a  couple  of  bottles.  "VYhen  I  reached  the 
house,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  front 
parlour  ;  and  I  naturally  supposed  that  the  house- 
keeper Mrs.  Hodgson  had  chosen  to  sit  there  to 
await  my  return,  as  I  knew  that  she  would  not  go 
to  bed  imtil  she  had  seen  the  premises  all  safe  after 
my  entrance.  The  door  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Hodgson ;  and  by  the  hght  which  she  carried  in 
her  hand,  she  surveyed  me  attentively  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  Well,  Joseph,"  she  said  in  a  low  whisper,  "  at 
all  events  you  are  not  tipsy — and  that  is  something 
in  your  favour.  Sir  Matthew  is  sitting  up  in  the 
parlour,  and  desires  that  you  will  go  in  to  him 
directly." 

I  accordingly  entered  the  parlour ;  and  there 
sat  Sir  Matthew,  looking  as  if  he  had  for  an  hour 
past  purposely  and  studiously  settled  himself  in  a 
manner  that  should  be  best  calculated  to  over- 
whelm me  with  a  sense  of  his  displeasure.  He  sat 
bolt  upright  in  his  chair,— his  mouth  drawn  in  so 
that  the  lips  were  invisible,  and  his  horrid-looking 
eyes  fixed  with  a  sinister  gleaming.  I  remained 
standing  near  the  door,  which  I  had  closed  behind 
me;  and  for  upwards  of  a  minute  the  Baronet 
continued  to  stare  at  me  in  that  ominous  fashion. 
At  first  I  met  his  gaze  steadily  :  but  not  choosing 
to  be  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  persisting  in  a 
counter-stare,  I  bent  down  my  eyes,  and  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  the  ludicrous  appear- 
ance which  the  old  man  wore  at  the  time. 


"  Are  you  drunk  ?"  was  the  question  which 
abruptly  thrilled  forth  from  his  lips :  and  he  con- 
tinued to  survey  me  searchingly. 

'■  No,  sir — I  am  not,"  was  my  answer ;  "  and 
you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  am  tellino- 
the  truth." 

"  How  do  I  know  ?"  he  vociferated :  and  then 
he  yelled  forth  in  a  yet  shriller  key,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  with  a  forty  punchinello  power,  high 
pressure, — '•'  I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life  !" 

"■  And  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  now,  sir,"  I  re- 
joined. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  demanded  Sir  Mat- 
thew. 

"  I  am  certainly  very  sorry  to  have  remained 
out  so  late " 

"No  evasions!"  he  exclaimed, — adding  vehe- 
mently, '•'  Come,  out  with  the  truth  !  Where  have 
you  been  f" 

"To  see  ilr.  Henley,  the  prosecutor  in  Foley's 
case,  sir — and  to  beseech  him  to  recommend  the 
prisoner  to  mercy  when  the  trial  comes  on  to- 
morrow." 

'■  Oh!"  ejaculated  Sir  Matthew  abruptly.  "You 
went  out  at  eight  o'clock,  and  it  takes  till  past 
midnight — does  it  ? — to  put  so  simple  a  question 
as  that  F" 

"  I  could  not  get  Mr.  Henley  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, sir,  until  about  half-an-hour  ago." 

'•  Why  not  ?"  demanded  the  Baronet.  "  Was 
he  drunk?  and  had  you  to  wait  till  he  got 
sober  ?" 

I  briefly  explained  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  had  been  kept  at  the  hotel ;  and  while  I 
was  speaking.  Sir  Matthew  kept  his  regards  fixed 
upon  with  his  wonted  vipcrish  stare,  and  with  his 
lips  sucked  in, — all  his  features  being  completely 
rigid,  and  his  forehead  a  mass  of  \vTiukles  by  the 
way  in  which  his  brows  were  elevated. 

"  A  pretty  party,  according  to  your  own  ac- 
count !"  he  at  length  shrieked  forth ;  "  and  I 
dare  say  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  you  have 
chosen  to  represent  it.     Were  they  all  drunk  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  ! — not  all,  by  any  means  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

•■•'Elevated — eh?"  cried  Sir  Matthew,  with  a 
horribly  sarcastic  grin. 

"  Something  of  that  sort,  sir." 

'■'  Oh  !  joUy  fellows,  I  have  no  doubt ! — and 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  back  to  their  most 
delectable  society  to-morrow  night — and  the  night 
after — and  every  night,  in  fact  ?" 

"  I  have  no  such  inclination  at  all,  sir,"  was  my 
response.  "I  neither  like  drinking  nor  late 
hours;  and  if  it  were  not  for  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  not  have  transgressed  the 
regulations  of  your  house  this  evening." 

"Evening  do  you  call  it  ?"  he  literally  screamed 
out :  '"  it's  past  midnight — it's  the  morning  of  an- 
other day  !  But  what  makes  you  go  and  bother 
yourself  so  about  this  Foley's  affairs  ?  Are  you  in 
love  with  his  wife  ?" 

My  cotintenance  fl.ushed  with  indignation ;  and 
I  was  about  to  quit  the  room  abruptly,  when  Sir 
Matthew  vociferated,  "  Stop !  stop  !  I  did  not 
give  you  leave  to  retire.  But  you  don't  think  I 
am  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that  it  is  through  mere 
feelings  of  humanity  that  you  have  been  taking 
all  this  trouble— spending  your  money  in  wine — 
and  risking  the  loss  of  your  situation  ?" 


"  You  mar  believe  me  or  not,  Kir  Matthew 
Heseltine,  ao  you  think  fit,"  was  my  answer  :  "  but 
if  it  were  the  last  word  I  had  to  speak  in  this 
life,  I  can  solemnly  declare  that  I  had  no  motive 
beyond  thtt  which  I  have  described.  There  is 
Eomething  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  couple 
which  excites  one's  sympathy,  and  makes  one  par- 
tially forget  their  misdeeds." 

"  Pretty  morality !  very  pretty  indeed !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Matthew.  "  And  now  be  off  to  bed 
with  you  at  once,  sir." 

I  turned  as  I  opened  the  door  to  wish  Sir  Mat- 
thew "  good  night :"  he  did  not  answer  me— but 
was  lying  back  in  his  chair  gazing  after  me  in 
his  wonted  manner,  and  with  his  mouth  drawn  in, 
— so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  real  sentiments  which  he  enter- 
tained of  my  conduct. 


CHAPTER    LXL 

THE  TKIAt. 

The  trial  of  the  highwayman  produced  a  consider- 
able sensation  in  Reading;  and  Mrs.  Tibenham, 
the  charwoman,  who  came  to  the  house  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning — she  being  engaged  for 
a  day's  work,  —  brought  the  intelligence  that 
crowds  were  already  flocking  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  court  and  the  doors  of  the  prison,  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  delinquent  when  the  hour  should 
come  for  him  to  be  conveyed  into  the  presence  of  the 
judge.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine  summoned  me  into  his  presence  ;  and  in 
a  harsh  and  abrupt  manner,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand "  that  he  neither  wanted  me  to  read  to  him 
nor  to  write  for  him  all  this  day,  as  he  had  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  be  pestered  iNath  my 
presence."  This  intimation  was  as  much  as  to 
give  me  to  understand  that  my  time  was  my  own ; 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  conduct 
was  for  the  purpose  of  affording  me  an  opportunity 
to  go  and  hear  the  trial,  if  such  were  my  wish — 
but  for  fear  lest  I  should  penetrate  his  really 
well-meant  design,  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal 
it  beneath  a  display  of  a  harsher  demeanour  and 
of  more  taunting  language  than  it  was  even  his 
wont  to  adopt.  I  however  said  nothing — but  left 
the  room;  and  having  done  a  few  little  things  for 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  I  took  a  volume  up  into  my  own 
chamber  and  sat  down  to  read. 

As  I  was  descending  to  the  kitchen  at  one 
o'clock  to  diimer,  Sir  Matthew  screeched  out  from 
the  library,  ordering  me  to  come  in. 

"  Well,  where  have  you  been  all  the  morning  ?" 
he  demanded,  fixing  his  horrid  speaking  eyes  upon 
me. 

"  In  my  own  room,  sir — reading  a  book,"  was 
the  response. 

'•'  The  History  of  celebrated  Highwaymen,  or  a 
volume  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  I'll  be  bound  !" 
he  ejaculated. 

"  Jfo,  sir  :  here  is  the  book.  It  is  one  which  1 
took  the  liberty  of  borrowing  from  your  shelves." 

He  snatched  it  instantly  out  of  my  hand ;  and 
glancing  at  the  title-page  thrust  it  as  rudely  back 
upon  me,  exclaiming,  "  Natural  History  indeed  ! — 
fchat  should  you  know  about  Natural  History? 


And  how  is  it  jou  have  not  been  to  gratify  your 
morbid  feelings  by  witnessing  the  trial  ?  Come, 
young  man,  no  lies — but  let  us  have  the  truth  for 
once  in  a  way." 

'■  I  did  not  consider  it  seemly,  sir,"  I  answered, 
"  to  be  present  at  the  painful  ordeal  through  which 
a  person  whom  I  had  known  is  now  being  dragged. 
I  reflected  also  that  if  he  himself  beheld  one 
amongst  the  curious  spectators  with  whom  he  had 
under  very  different  circumstances  been  acquainted, 
it  would  add  to  his  own  humiliation  and  bitter  sense 
of  shame.  The  poor  wife  too  may  be  present :  she 
may  be  there  to  sustain  his  fortitude — and  she 
would  not  like  to  meet  the  eyes  of  an  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  !"  ejaculated  Sir  Matthew, 
regarding  me  with  his  wonted  scrutiny :  '•'  but 
how  do  I  know  that  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  convince  you,  sir :" — and 
then  I  added,  "  Perhaps  you  wanted  me  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  trial  ?" 

"  I  wanted  you  to  be  present,  you  young  rascal  ?" 
vociferated  Sir  Matthew.  "Be  off  with  you — and 
get  your  dinner.     Be  off,  I  say !" 

I  quitted  his  presence;  and  after  dinner  re- 
entered  the  library  to  inquire  whether  the  Baronet 
would  not  take  his  usual  walk.  He  yelled  forth  a 
shriU  "  No  !"  and  then  desired  me  to  go  and  take 
a  walk  by  myself,  as  it  was  ridiculous  for  a  young 
man  of  my  age  to  mope  in-doors  all  day.  I  said 
nothing ;  but  instead  of  obeying  him,  ascended 
again  to  my  chamber,  and  endeavoured  to  while 
away  the  time  with  the  book  :  I  did  not  choose  to 
go  out  and  walk,  for  fear  lest  he  should  think  that 
a  morbid  curiosity  had  at  length  got  the  better  of 
me  and  had  irresistibly  led  my  footsteps  to  the  tri- 
bunal. Nevertheless,  I  felt  most  anxious  with  re- 
gard to  the  trial, — wondering  whether  it  were  over 
— and,  if  so,  longing  to  ascertain  what  the  sen- 
tence was.  At  five  o'clock  I  descended  to  the 
kitchen ;  and  Mrs.  Tibenham,  the  charwoman,  re- 
entered the  house  at  the  same  moment, — she  having 
been  home,  as  she  alleged,  to  see  that  "  her  dear 
childers"  had  got  their  tea :  but  as  there  was  an 
odour  of  gin  floating  around  her,  I  had  no  doubt 
she  had  called  at  a  wine-vaults  on  her  way, — even 
if  her  journey  had  extended  any  farther  than  such 
half-way  house  at  all. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  mem,"  she  said  with  a 
look  of  mysterious  confidence,  "  it's  all  over — and 
there  were  such  a  scene  in  court,  as  I  have  just 
heerd  tell  at  the  G-rapes,  where  I  dropped  in  quite 
permiscuous,  bekase  I  seed  a  neighbour  of  mine  — 
Mrs.  Groogo,  which  keeps  the  mangle — just  passing 
in  at  the  door  to  get  her  evenin'  quartern.  And 
they  wos  all  a  talkin'  of  it  in  at  the  Grapes  ;  and 
Mr.  Sankey  the  landlord  had  been  one  of  the— 

what-d'ye-call-'em the  joory." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Tibenham,"  I  asked  eagerly,  "  and 
what  is  the  result  ?" 

"  Deary  me,  Joseph,  how  you  do  flabbergast  one 
with  the  harum-scarum  way  in  which  you  put  a 
kevestion.  As  I  says  to  Mrs.  Orooge,  says  I,  '  Mrs. 

Grooge  mem' " 

'•'  Oh,  hang  Mrs.  Grooge  !"  I  ejaculated  im- 
patiently.    "  What  is  the  result  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  parding,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Tibenham, 
bridling  up  with  a  mighty  wrathful  air  :  "  but  did 
you  say  as  how  you  should  like  to  see  my  friend 
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Mrs.  Grooge  hanged  ?  And  when  I  say  my  friend, 
young  man,  I  would  have  you  know  that  you've 
insulted  my  own  foelin's  in  their  nicest  and  most 
delicatest  pint." 

"  Come,  come,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you. 
But  do  tell  us  what  is  the  result." 

"  If  you  axes  me  civilly,  Joseph,  it's  another 
thing,"  responded  the  charwoman,  suffering  herself 
to  be  softened  down.  "Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin', 
there  was  such  a  scene  in  court.  The  prisoner 
looked  so  downcast  and  unhappy  that,  as  the  land- 
lord of  the  Grrapes  was  telling  us,  the  ladies  in  the 
gallery  was  all  melted  to  tears,  bekase  close  by  the 
dock  stood  his  poor  wife  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him 
so  that  she  never  took  'em  off.  Well,  the  case 
begins  :  the  judge  looks  as  grave  as  a  Italian  boy's 
monkey  a-sittia'  on  the  top  of  the  orgin ;  and  the 
big-vigs  makes  speeches  as  long  as  your  arm.  Then 
the  genelman  comes  for'ard  which  was  a-persecutin' 

the  prisoner " 

"Prosecuting,"  I  interjected  correctively:  and 
a  most  unfortunate  interruption  it  was — for  it 
caused  Mrs.  Tibenham  to  bridle  up  again  and 
enter  upon  a  long  digression  on  "  my  imperence 
in  attempting  to  put  her  right,  just  as  if  a  re- 
spectable o'oman  which  had  brought  up  a  family 
and  never  applied  to  the  parish,  was  unbeknowing 
in  the  Queen's  English."  However,  she  was  at 
last  softened  again ;  and  was  induced  to  continue 
her  narrative. 

"  Well,"  she  said,    "  the  genelman  which  was 

a  persecuting exkoos  me,  youug  man,  but  I 

chooses  to  pernounce  the  word  in  that  way • 

well,  he  gets  up  into  the  vitness-box — he  takes 
the  hoath — and  he  tells  his  tale.  But  he  draws 
it  so  mild  that  Mr.  Sankey  of  the  G-rapes  says  he 
hasn't  got  no  fourpenny  ale  in  his  cellars  which 
is  milder ; — and  the  genelman  vinds  up  by  begging 
his  ludship  to  have  massy  on  the  prisoner.  Then 
the  ladies  in  the  gallery  fell  a-veeping  agfin ;  and 
Mis.  Foley  sobbed  so  that  it  seemed  quite  ketchin 
— and  the  judge  his-self  took  off  his  barnacles  to 
vipe  'em  with  his  white  kembrick  ankercher.  All 
of  a  sudden  up  jumps  a  big-vig  vich  was  coun- 
sellor for  the  prisoner ;  and  he  says,  says  he,  '  My 
lud,  this  here  business  can't  go  no  farder :  it's 
like  a  sieve  that  won't  hold  no  water.' — So  it 
seems  there  was  what  is  called  a  sensation  in  the 
court ;  and  the  big-vig  goes  on  to  explain  that 
there  was  summut — I  forget  what  they  calls   it 

Oh  !  a  raw " 

"A  flaw!"  I  ejaculated,  instantaneously  catch- 
ing at  the  idea  which  the  woman  meant  to  con- 
vey. . 

"  Eskoos  me,  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Tibenham 
indignantly :  "  but  I  says  a  flaw  as  plain  as  if  it 
was  the  last  blessed  word  I  ever  had  to  speak. 
To  be  sure  !  a  flaw  in  the  excitement." 

"  Ah,  I  comprehend ! — a  flaw  in  the  indictment ! 
Well,  well— go  on,  Mrs.  Tibenham !     You  tell  the 

story  so  excellently " 

"  The  judge  shakes  his  head — visper3  with  the 
big-vig  which  was  counsellor  for  the  persecution — 
and  then  says  he  must  go  and  consult  his  brother. 
But  it  wasn't  no  brother  at  all :  it  was  t'other 
judge  as  was  a  sitting  in  t'other  court;  and  I 
maintains  that  the  fust  judge  is  unfit  for  his 
sittywation.  What  right  has  he,"  demanded  Mrs. 
Tibenham  sternly,  "  to  come  down  to  Reading  and 
humbug  the  people  that  a  chap's  his  brother  when 


he  is  never  a  brother  at  all  ?  Howsomever,  he 
goes  and  consults  with  t'other  judge;  and  when  he 
comes  back,  he  s&ys  as  how,  says  he,  that  the 
whole  proceedings  must  be  squashed  bekase  of  the 
raw  in  the  excitement." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  with  joy  in  my 
heart — perhaps  more  joy  than  under  the  circum* 
stances  I  ought  to  have  experienced ;  "  he  has 
got  off!" 

"  Pretty  nigh  as  good,"  answered  Mrs.  Tiben- 
ham :  "  for  the  judge  says  as  how  he  must  be  dis- 
charged to-morrow  evenin'  when  the  'sizes  is  over, 
if  there's  no  other  case  agin  him.  Then  there 
were  a  rare  scene  in  the  court.  Mrs.  Foley  springs 
into  the  dock ;  and  she  goes  off  in  her  husband's 
arms.  He  was  took  back  to  prison ;  and  a  couple 
of  kind  ladies  bore  away  his  missus.  That'3  the 
whole  history,  chapter  and  werse." 

I  hastened  up  to  the  library;  and  without 
knocking  at  the  door,  rushed  in — so  that  Sir 
Matthew  eyed  me  for  a  moment  as  if  he  thought 
I  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean,"  he  demanded,  in 
his  shrill  voice,  "by  rushing  into  my  presence 
in  this  rude  fashion  ?  Is  it  to  tell  me  that  the 
highwayman  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  r" 

"No,  sir — quite  the  contrary,"  I  ejaculated: 
"he  has  got  off!" 

Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  made  no  answer — but 
gazed  upon  mo  in  his  wonted  incomprehensible 
style,  his  horrid  speaking  eyes  vibrating  in  his 
head,  and  his  lips  sucked  in. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  continued,  "  Foley  has  got  off. 
There  was  some  flaw  in  the  indictment ;  and  the 
proceedings  are  quashed." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  demanded  the  Baronet 
abruptly. 

"  The  charwoman,  sir " 

"You  fool  1  you  stupid  young  ass!"  vociferated 
Sir  Matthew,  boking  as  if  he  were  ready  to  spring 
up  from  his  chair :  "  do  you  put  confidence  in 
what  a  miserable,  ignorant,  drunken  charwoman 
says  ?     Go  out,    sir — and   ascertain  the  facts  for 

yourself that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  interested 

in  them — which  I  am  sure  I  am  not." 

This  time  I  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  my  master's 
commands ;  and  putting  on  my  hat,  I  hastened  to 
the  hotel  to  see  Mr.  Henley.  I  found  him  smok- 
ing a  cigar  at  the  entrance  of  the  establishment ; 
and  he  at  once  gave  me  the  explanations  I  sought. 
Mrs.  Tibenham's  tale  was  substantially  correct. 
The  indictment  had  specified  a  wrong  date ;  and 
another  technical  objection,  of  a  still  more  fatal 
character,  had  been  taken  against  it  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel :  but  what  that  objection  was,  I  do 
not  exactly  remember.  However,  the  result  was 
the  quashing  of  the  proceedings,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  at 
the  close  of  the  assizes  if  no  other  case  should  be 
brought  against  him.  I  thanked  Mr.  Henley  for 
his  kindness  in  dealing  so  mercifully  with  the  de- 
linquent; and  resisting  his  invitation  to  share  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  him,  I  returned  home.  It  had 
struck  me  more  than  once  during  this  day  that 
Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  partook  to  some  little  ex- 
tent of  the  sympathy  which  animated  myself  in 
respect  to  the  Foleys, — although  he  did  his  best  to 
conceal  it,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  very 
angry  if  I  had  let  him  perceive  that  such  was  my 
suspicion.     But  still  I  did  entertain  this  suspicion 
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and  accordingly,  on  entering  the  house,  I  turned 
into  the  parlour,  where  he  was  now  seated  after 
his  dinner. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed, "  you  have  come  to  pester 
me  again  with  your  nonsense  about  people  that  I 
do  not  care  a  fig  for.     I  suppose  that  Mrs.  Tiben- 

ham's  story  was  all  a  falsehood " 

"  It  was  perfectly  true,  sir :" — and  I  explained 
what  I  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Henley. 

"  And  you  are  glad  ?"  he  vociferated  shrillily  and 
abruptly. 

"  I  should  be  telling  a  wilful  falsehood  if  I  were 
to  declare  the  contrary,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Sit  down.  No — not  out  there.  Here !" — and 
he  pointed  to  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire-place :  then,  after  eyeing  me  with  his  wonted 
intentness  for  nearly  a  minute,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Take  a  glass  of  wine." 

I  obeyed  him  :  he  watched  me  while  I  drank  it ; 
and  methought  that  there  was  a  certain  softening 
of  his  looks,  coupled  with  a  degree  of  restlessness — 
a  kind  of  fidgetting  about  in  his  seat — as  if  he 
were  struggling  against  an  inclination  either  to  be 
more  sociable,  or  to  address  me  in  a  way  which  he 
hjd  never  done  before. 

"So  you  are  glad — are  you?"  he  at  length 
broke  silence.  "  Well,  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  blame  you :  it  is  all  well  meant  enough  on  your 
side.  I  really  do  begin  to  think  that  you  are  not 
quite  so  bad  a  yoang  fellow  as  I  took  you  for  at 
first.  You  have  got  one  or  two  good  points  about 
you.  If  I  didn't  think  so,"  he  added,  raising  his 
voice  till  it  swelled  into  a  shrill  screech,  "  I  should 
have  bundled  you  out  neck  and  crop  when  you 
ca^ne  home  so  late  last  night.  Take  another  glass 
of  wine." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  thank  you,  sir." 
" Take  another  glass,  I  say!"  he  cried  imperi- 
ously; "and  pour  me  out  one  also:" — having 
looked  at  me  very  hard  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said 
in  a  lower  and  milder  tone  than  he  had  ever  yet 
used  towards  me,  "  I  once  possessed  sympathies  as 
generous  as  your's,  Joseph  Wilmot :  but  they  have 
been  blunted — crushed — deadened  within  me." 

"No,  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  enthusiastically:  for 
it  did  me  infinite  good  to  hear  the  old  man  speak 
thus— and  I  lelt  at  the  moment  as  if  I  almost 
loved  him  :  "  do  not  say  so !  You  are  kind  and 
benevolent — after  your  own  fashion;  or  else  you 
would  not  have  sent  the  money  to  that  poor  af- 
flicted creature." 

"After  my  own  fashion — eh?"  he  ejaculated, 
with  a  sudden  recurrence  to  his  wonted  irritable 
and  sarcastic  semblance  of  look  and  tone :  but  im- 
mediately softening  again,  he  went  on  to  observe 
in  a  low  voice,  and  which  was  even  tremulous  with 
inward  emotions,  "  You  know  not  all  that  I  have 
sufi"ered  in  my  life— the  ingratitude  that  I  have 
experienced  !  Those  whom  I  have  loved  the  fond- 
est  and  cherished  as  the  dearest,  turned  against 

me.     Disobedience  and  ingratitude Ah  !  these 

are  suflicient  to  sour  the  temper  of  an  angel !" 

He  ceased— and  I  said  nothing :  but  I  had  the 
intuitive  presentiment  that  he  was  about  to  make 
me  his  confidant,  and  that  circumstances  were  irre- 
sistibly leading  the  old  man  so  far  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  his  habitual  cynicism  as  to  prompt  him 
to  unbosom  himself  unto  me. 

"  Yes,  Joseph  Wilmot,"  continued  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine,  "  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  won- 


der  that  I  am  what  I  am.  There  are  cares  and 
circumstances  within  the  range  of  human  expe- 
perience,  which  warp  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and 
change  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  soul.  Per- 
haps you  have  fancied  that  I  was  heartless  and 

soulless aye,  and  I  am  too — I  am  too !"    ho 

added  fiercely,  with  the  shrill  intonations  of  his 
disagreeable  voice.  "I  have  been  merciless  and 
implacable  towards  those  who  have  offended  me ! 
Why  should  I  speak  of  these  things  to  you  ?  You 
are  a  stranger  to  me ;  and  yet  some  unaccountable 
feeling  attracts  me  towards  you.  Pshaw !  I  am 
a  chUd.     Begone — leave  me  !" 

I  rose  slowly  from  my  seat,  and  was  as  slowly 
advancing  towards  the  door — though  in  my  own 
mind  perfectly  well  convinced  that  I  should  be 
ordered  to  remain.  I  however  reached  the  door 
without  another  word  being  spoken  by  my  master : 
I  turned  my  eyes  towards  him— he  was  looking  at 
me  with  his  wonted  fixedness,  but  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain visible  softening  and  even  mournfulness  of  the 
features; — and  then,  as  if  still  obedient  to  the 
irresistible  influence  that  was  upon  him,  he  sud- 
denly pointed  with  his  long  skinny  hand  towards 
the  chair  which  I  had  just  left.  I  returned  to  that 
seat;  and  he  continued  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

"  If  I  were  to  set  about  giving  you  a  narrative 
of  the  many  painful  experiences  which  have  cha- 
racterized my  past  life,  I  could  not  enter  into 
minute  details :  I  could  merely  sketch  them  briefly 
— I  cannot  linger  upon  them.  It  has  only  been 
by  closing  my  memory  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
incidents  of  the  past — by  violently  pushing  away 
from  me,  as  it  were,  those  recollections  which 
would  have  otherwise  often  and  often  crowded  in 
upon  me — that  I  have  managed  to  enjoy  anything 
like  peace.  I  must  go  back  for  many  long  years 
to  recall  the  time  of  a  happy  marriage  state.     I 

was  rich 1  am  rich  now But  if  you  dare 

go  and  blab  this  about " 

"  I  will  not,  sir  !"  I  interjectingly  observed. 
"  Well,  well — I  think  I  can  trust  you  :  some- 
thing tells  me  that  lean.  Ah  !"  he  ejaculated  with 
a  sudden  recurrence  of  his  wonted  apparent 
spitefulness,  "I  have  tried  you,  young  man — I 
have  done  several  things  to  try  you ;  and  you 
have  come  out  well  from  the  test.     But  to  con- 

tinue  mj  narrative.     Full  forty  years  ago yes, 

it  must  be  forty  years— a  long  time  to  look  back 
upon — my  young  and  beautiful  wife,  to  whom  I 
had  been  married  eighteen  months,  presented  mo 

with  a  daughter.      Oh,  we  were  happy  then! 

such  happiness  that  angels  envy,  but  which 
gladdens  the  hearts  of  fiends  because  they  know 
it  is  too  bright  and  beautiful  to  last.  Three 
years  afterwards  desolation  was  in  the  house ;  the 
voice  of  lamentation — the  wail  of  sorrow,  mourn- 
fully awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Hall  of  my  ancestors. 
My  wife  was  no  more :  the  mistress  of  the  proud 
domain  of  Heseltine  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed  of 
death.  That  was  the  first  really  serious  aflliction 
which  I  had  ever  known  since  the  death  of  my 
own  parents.  I  had  a  sister  several  years  younger 
than  myself— and  a  sweet  beautiful  girl  she  was. 
I  was  almost  as  proud  of  her  as  of  the  wife  whom 
I  had  lost.  That  sister  of  mine  was  sixteen  at  the 
time  of  my  bereavement :  her  education  was  just 
finished — she  had  quitted  the  boarding-school  to 
return  thither  no  more;  and  when  Lady  Heseltine 
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breathed  her  last,  my  sister  besouglit  me  to  be 
comforted,  for  that  she  would  devote  herself  to  the 
care  of  my  infant  daughter,  then  only  three  years 
old.  Time  passed  on  :  my  affliction  became 
softened  and  mellowed  down  into  a  pious  resigna- 
tion : — my  daughter  was  all  in  all  to  me.  No — 
not  all :  for  a  large  portion  of  my  love  was  given 
to  that  sister  who  performed  a  mother's  part  to- 
wards my  little  girl.  She  was  beautiful,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  sister  of  mine :  I  was  wealthy 
and  proud — I  felt  that  the  title  which  I  bore  was 
an  old  and  a  haughty  one — but  the  family  to 
which  it  belonged,  was  far  more  ancient  still.  I 
flattered  myself  that  my  sister  would  form  an 
eligible  alliance ;  and  she  had  every  opportunity. 

The  noblest  and  the  best  families  of  the  county . 

you  know  the  county,  Joseph :  it  is  the  one  whence 
I  have  so  often  received  the  letters  that  you  have 
answered  to  my  dictation." 

"  Westmoreland,  sir,"  I  observed,  profoundly 
interested  in  the  Baronet's  narrative. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  '"'  it  was  my  hope  that 
this  beautiful  sister  of  mine  would  accompany  to 
the  altar  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth.  But  I  was 
doomed  to   experience    a    bitter   disappointment. 

At  the  age  of  thrce-and-twenty Ah!  that  must 

be  a  good  thirty  years  ago she  eloped  with  a 

man  who  had  not  a  single  shilling  beyond  his  pay 
as  an  officer  in  the  army." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  ejaculated,  as  a  strange  and 
bewildering  suspicion  flashed  to  my  mind :  and  I 
half  started  from  my  seat  at  the  bare  thought. 
Incidents  which  I  had  heard  before — coincidences 
of  dates  and  circumstances — all  crowded  in  upon 
my  recollection ;  and  I  literally  shook  with  sus- 
pense as  I  hoped  that  what  I  fancied  might  be  the 
case  would  really  prove  so. 

"  Why  do  you  cry  out  like  that  ?"  demanded 
Sir  Matthew,  with  his  usual  manner  of  irritability 
and  petulance.  '•  Come,  sir — speak  !  Don't  sit 
staring  at  me  in  that  fashion.  You  are  a  fool— and 
I  am  an  ass — worse  than  an  ass,  to  have  been  for 
a  moment  betrayed  into  these  confidential  reveal- 
ings !  Be  off  with  you,  sirrah — and  leave  me  to 
myself." 

•'  Ob,  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  '•'  you  know  not  where- 
fore I  gave  vent  to  that  ejaculation,  nor  why  I 
regard  you  thus.     For  heaven's  sake  answer  me  a 

question the  name  of  that  ofEcer  whom  your 

sister  married  ?" 

"  His  name  ?"  cried  Sir  Matthew.  '"'  What  has 
his  name  got  to  do  with  you  ?  Tom  never  knew 
him !" 

"His  name,  sir — his  name?"  I  cried  vehe- 
mently.    "  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  something 

But  his  name,  I  conjure  you  !" 

"  The  boy's  mad !"  shrieked  forth  Sir  Mat- 
thew. 

'•'  No,    sir — I    am.   not    mad.      But   there    are 

strange   coincidences Oh,   so   wildly    strange! 

The  name  of  your  sister's  husband,  1  conjure 

you  ?" 

"  Well  then — his  name,"  responded  the  Baronet, 
gazing  upon  me  with  a  sort  of  mistrustful  astonish- 
ment, "  his  name  was  Granby." 

"Ah!"  I  ejaculated:  and  I  experienced  such  a 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  at  being  thus  relieved 
from  suspense,  and  at  having  my  suspicions  all  in 
a  moment  confirmed,  that  I  sank  back  in  the  chair, 
with  a  faintness  coming  over  me. 


"  What  on  earth  ails  the  boy  ?"  cried  Sir  Mat- 

!  thew,  not  knowing  what  to  think.     '•  Are  you  ill  P 

Come,  speak  !     I  did  not  mean  to  be  harsh  with 

you.     No,  no,  Joseph — I  rather  like  you but 

it  is  after  my  own  fashion  !" — and  he  could  not 
help  flinging  upon  me  a  sarcastic  look  as  he  thus 
repeated  a  phrase  which  I  had  ere  now  addressed 
to  him  from  my  own  lips. 

j      "No,  sir — I  am  not  ill a  sudden  faintness 

but  it  has  gone.     Do  bear  with  me  while  I 

,  speak  to  you  seriously.     That  sister  of  your's  who 
I  married     Captain    Granby  —  afterwards     Major 
Granby ' ' 

'•'How  the  deuce  do  you  know  anything  about 
it  ?"  vociferated  Sir  Matthew. 

"  They  left  behind  them  a  daughter,"  I  con- 
tinued, heedless  of  the  interruption. 

"Well — a  daughter — yes.  But  will  you,  or 
will  you  not  tell  me " 

"  And  that  daughter,  sir — do  you  know  whether 
she  still  lives  ?"  I  continued. 

"She  did  what  my  sister  did— she  did  what  my 
own  daughter  did !"  shrieked  forth  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine :  "  she  doped  and  married  without  my 
consent !  That  was  what  my  niece  Amelia  did ! — 
and  whether  she  is  alive  now,  I  don't  know 
and — and — I — I  don't  care." 

"  Yes,  sir — you  do  care !"  I  exclaimed,  encour- 
aged thus  to  speak  by  the  hesitati»g  tremulous- 
ness  of  his  voice  as  he  gave  utterance  to  those  few 
last  words. 

"  How  dare  you  address  me  thus  ?"  vociferated 
Sir  ilatthew.  "  To  tell  me  that  I  do  care  when  I 
tell  Tou  that  I  don't !  What  is  it  to  me  ?  I 
would  have  made  my  niece  rich — she  should  have 
inherited    all    my    wealth  —  she     should     have 

had  my  estates but  she  went  away  from  me  — 

I  discarded  her  for  ever  !" 

'■■  Oh,  sir,  if  you  knew  that  this  niece  of  your's 
was  living  now,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  would  be 
moved  towards  her ;  and  if  you  knew  that  she  was 
unhappy  and  in  affliction,  you  would  forgive  her — 
you  would  welcome  her  to  your  arms !" 

Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  started  visibly,  and 
seemed  about  to  yell  forth  something  :  but  the  in- 
fluence that  was  upon  him — an  influence  stronger 
than  himself — held  his  words  back ;  though  he  sat 
gazing  upon  me  in  a  strange  and  scarcely  compre- 
hensible manner. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  sir,"  I  continued,  "  that 
yoiu"  niece  Amelia  Leslie  is  alive— that  I  know 
her " 

"  Is  this  the  case,  Joseph  ?"  asked  Sir  Matthew, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  so  altered  in  its  deepness  from 
its  naturally  shrill  penetrating  tones,  that  a  listener 
beholding  not  who  the  speaker  was  would  not  have 
recognised  it  as  coming  from  his  lips. 

"  Not  for  worlds  would  I  deceive  you,  Sir  Mat- 
thew !"  I  exclaimed.     "  Yes — your  niece  lives — 

she  is  not  far  distant say  but  the  word Oh  ! 

say  but  the  word  —  and  within  a  few  minutes 
she  shall  kneel  at  your  feet  to  implore  your  forgive- 
ness !" 

The  old  man  gazed  upon  me  with  his  mouth 
drawn  in :  but  his  features  were  not  altogether 
rigid  noiv  :  there  was  a  certain  muscular  quivering 
which  showed  that  he  was  much  moved  inwardly ; 
— but  he  spoke  not  a  word. 

'•Your  heart  will  relent,  sir,"  I  continued, — 
"  Oh,  yes !    it  will  relent  !     It  is  not  a  mere  acci- 
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cient  which  has  led  you  thus  to  address  me  to-day  : 
the  baud  of  Providence  is  visible  in  all  this — and 
it  was  ordained  that  I  should  become  the  medium, 
humble  an  individual  though  I  am,  in  reconciling 
you  to  your  niece.  Let  me  not  plead  iu  vain. 
With  her  own  lips  has  she  assured  me  that  she  is 
righteously  punished  for  her  disobedience  towards 
you.  Ob,  sir !  if  1  w^ere  in  your  position,  not 
for  one  single  moment  should  I  hesitate  what  to 
do." 

"  Well,  well— I  must  think  over  it,"  said  Sir 
Matthew :    "  I  must  think  over  it.     You   are  a 

good   young   man Ah !    but   don't  run   away 

with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  very  high  compliment  I 
am  paying  you :  you  ai-e  good  after  a  fashion,  I 
mean.  Pshaw!— this  is  levity  on  my  part!  I 
am  retorting  upon  you  with  your  own  words. 
But  my  niece — she  is  unhappy,  you  say  ?" 

'•  Unhappy,  sir — and  you  know  it !"  I  responded, 
with  a  significant  look. 

'■  I  know  it  ?"  ejaculated  the  Baronet.  "  The 
boy  is  assuredly  mad !" 

"  You  know  it,  sir :  for  you  have  succoured 
her — and  if  you  had  not  forbidden  me  to  mention 
your  name " 

"  Gracious  God !"  cried  Sir  Matthew,  as  a  light 
suddenly  Hashed  in  unto  his  brain:  "you  do  not 
mean  me  to  understand " 

"  I  mean  you  to  understand,  sii",  that  she  v/ho 
bears  the  name  of  Foley,  is  none  other  than  your 
own  niece,  Amelia  Leslie  !" 

The  Bnroucfc  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and  gazed 
upon  me  iu  speechless  bewilderment,  not  un- 
mingled  with  dismay. 

"  She  has  been  guilty  —  and  she  has  been 
punished,"  I  continued,  speaking  in  the  most  per- 
suasive tone.  "  Eemember,  sir,  that  the  blood  of 
the  Heseltines  rolls  in  her  veins,  and  that  though 
she  married  against  your  will,  it  was  too  severe  a 
punishment  which  you  inflicted  upon  her.  You 
discarded  her — you  sent  back  her  penitential 
letters  without  a  word  of  comment !  If  you  had 
but  stretched  forth  a  helping  hand  in  the  moment 
of  her  own  and  her  husband's  bitter  need,  how 
much  wickedness  might  have  been  spared  to  them 
— how  much  infamy — how  much  distress  !  Oh, 
sir — if  you  punish  me  on  the  spot  by  discharging 
me  from  your  service,  yet  am  I  bound  to  pro- 
claim the  truth :  and  this  truth  is,  that  you  your- 
self have  not  been  altogether  innocent  in  respect 
to  the  circumstances  which  drove  that  man  to 
desperation  and  ultimately  plunged  him  into  a 
felon's  gaol  I" 

Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  was  evidently  touched 
by  all  that  I  had  said:  his  eyelids  and  his  lips 
quivered— he  looked  at  me  furtively— and  then 
averted  his  eyes :  ho  sat  uneasily  and  nervously 
upon  his  chair. 

"  I  go,  sir,  to  bring  youi-  niece  hither,"  I  said, 
rising  from  my  seat,  "  that  she  may  fling  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  you,  and  implore  that  for- 
giveness which  you  will  not  have  the  heart  to 
refuse." 

"  Joseph,  you  will  do  no  such  thing  1"  cried  the 
Baronet.  "  If  you  do,  I  shall  never  pardon  you. 
You  are  assuming   too  much!     What  the  deuce 

why,  I  have  all  along  been  telling  you  that 

you  mean  to  be  master  in  this  house.  Go  up  to 
your  own  room,  sir.  What  an  obstinate  dog  it  is  ! 
— he  will  not  obey  me !    Well,  if  you  do  go  to  my 


niece But  mind,  I  order   you  not — and  you 

will  do  it  at  your  peril But  if  you  do  go,  don't 

hold  out  the  least  hope  of  forgiveness ! — don't 
bring  her  hither  !     If  once  she  entered  the  house, 

she  would  force  her  way  into  my  presence But 

I  wi'l  lock  the  door  !  Ah,  I  see  what  is  passing 
in  your  mind  :  you  would  batter  it  down  ?  Egad, 
a  nice  fellow  I  have  got  in  my  service  I  I  wish  to 
heaven  I  had  only  written  to  Mr.  Bowland  about 
you  :  I  dare  say  I  should  have  heard  some  nice 
things — and  then  I  never  should  have  taken  you. 

What  ?    you   will    persist    in   going But    of 

course  you  won't  be  mad  enough  to  let  anybody 
know  what  is  taking  place — you  won't  create  a 
scandal  in  the  town  and  get  a  crowd  round  the 
house.  If  you  do  persist  in  bringing  Amelia 
hither,  you  will  have  the  good  sense " 

"  Best  assured,  sir,"  I  exclaimed.  "  that  I  will 
conduct  this  business  with  all  imaginable  discre- 
tion." 

"  But  mind,  if  you  bring  my  niece  hither  to- 
night," vociferated  Sir  Matthew,  "  I  discharge  you 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Very  good,  sir.  I  consent  to  be  discharged 
on  condition  that  you  receive  your  niece." 

"  Wilful  boy  that  it  is  !"  cried  the  Baronet, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair :  and  the  nest 
moment  the  door  closed  behind  me. 

I  did  not  merely  run — I  flew  to  Mrs.  Foley's 
lodging.  ]S'ever  was  so  joyous  a  heart  borne  so 
lightly  and  so  swiftly  along  ! — never  was  a  human 
being  so  exultant  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  good  tidings,  as  I  was  on  that 
occasion.  In  a  few  minutes  I  reached  my  desti- 
nation.  Mrs.  Foley  was  at  home.  I  told  the 
good-natured  landlady  that  I  wished  to  speak  to 
her  lodger  on  very  particular  business.  Mrs. 
Foley  was  soon  with  me— and  the  woman  of  the 
house  left  us  alone  together  in  her  own  little  par- 
lour. The  poor  lady  was  naturally  in  much  better 
spirits  than  when  I  had  last  seen  her  :  she  pressed 
my  hand — and  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  said,  "  I 
know,  Joseph,  that  you  fulfilled  your  promise  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Henley :  it  was  apparent  in  the 
way  that  he  gave  his  evidence — and  I  felt  deeply, 
deeply  grateful  to  you  at  the  time." 

"  And  I  congratulate  you,"  I  answered,  "on  the 
result  of  to-day's  proceedings." 

"Oh,  a  result  so  utterly  unexpected — so  unlooked- 
for  !"  cried  Mrs.  Foley,  clasping  her  bands  fervidly 
together. 

"  And  to-morrow  evening,"  I  continued,  "your 
husband  will  be  restored  to  you." 

"  He  will  1"  was  her  response.  "This  afternoon 
we  have  had  a  long  and  serious  conversation  toge- 
ther. Deeply,  deeply  does  he  repent  the  past ; 
and  he  is  resolved  to  do  anything— even  to  the 
breaking  of  stones  in  the  road — to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood.  I  am  sure  that  the  sorriest  crust  ac- 
quired by  honourable  means,  is  a  luxury  in  com- 
parison with  the  richest  dainties  nefariously  pro- 
cured." 

"  Thank  heaven,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  you  are 
both  in  this  condition  of  mind !  But  I  have  not 
come  merely  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  you 
on  the  result  of  to-day's  proceedings :  I  have  a 
vei-y  important  duty  to  perform." 

"  You,  Joseph  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Foley,  survey- 
ing  me  with  wonderment  and  suspense. 

"  Yes,   ma'am  —  u    most    important    duty,"    I 
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answered  impressively.  "  Prepare  yourself  to  hear 
good  tidings — your  fortunes  are  turning " 

"  Oh,  speak  ! — what  mean  you  ?"  she  cried,  her 
suspense  now  becoming  painfully  feverish. 

"  Come  with  me — hasten  and  put  on  your  bon- 
net  and  shawl — I  am  going  to  conduct  you  to  a 

place  where  you  will  see  some  one that  same 

gentleman  who  sent  you  the  money  a  month 
ago " 

"Who  is  he?"  she  inquired. 

"  I  am  in  his  service,"  was  my  answer.  "  He 
is  a  very  old  man Prepare  yourself  for  a  re- 
velation  " 

"Is  it — is  it — my  uncle?"  she  gasped  forth, 
trembling  visibly  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It  is  !"  I  rejoined.  "  Sir  Matthew  Heseltino 
is  a  resident  in  this  town.  He  will  receive  you 
with  open  arms — he  will  grant  you  his  forgive- 
ness !" 

The  poor  creature  sank  down  upon  a  chair; 
and  if  I  had  not  hastened  to  give  her  a  glass  of 
water,  I  believe  that  she  would  have  fainted.  The 
tears  streamed  forth  from  her  eyes :  she  was  over- 
come by  the  weight  of  happiness  itself. 

"  O  Joseph,  what  do  we  not  owe  you !"  she 
murmured,  pressing  both  my  hands  in  her  own. 
"  From  the  very  first  moment  I  ever  saw  you, 
you  have  been  so  good — so  generous — so  kind  ! 
Good  heaven  !  if  I  were  a  woman  untainted  with 
wickedness,  I  would  proffer  you  such  love  as  a 
sister  might  bear  towards  a  very  dear  brother !" 

"I  shall  see  you  happy  yet,"  I  responded, 
deeply  affected.  "  But  come — come  quickly — and 
in  a  few  minutes  you  will  be  in  your  uncle's  arms 
— and  all  shall  be  forgiven!" 

Mrs.  Foley  hastened  up  to  her  own  chamber, 
and  quickly  re-appeared  with  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  She  was  trembling  with  suspense ;  and  as 
we  proceeded  through  the  streets,  I  said  all  I 
could  to  reassure  and  encourage  her.  I  gave  her, 
too,  a  hasty  sketch  of  how  it  had  been  brought 
about  that  her  identity  with  Sir  Matthew's  niece 
came  to  my  knowledge.  When  she  reached  the 
door  of  the  house,  she  quivered  so  that  she  leant 
against  the  wall  for  support :  but  I  implored  her 
to  summon  all  her  fortitude  to  her  aid.  I  had 
provided  myself  with  a  latch-key  previously  to 
issuing  forth:  I  opened  the  door,  and  gave  her 
admittance.  Then  I  opened  the  parlour-door ; 
and  Sir  Matthew,  starting  up  from  his  seat,  cried, 

"  What  the  deuce,  Joseph how  dare  you 

hey-day !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

His  niece  had  thrown  herself  at  his  feet, — 
murmuring  amidst  convulsive  sobs,  "  Pardon  me, 
uncle — pardon  me  !" 

"  Joseph,  you  young  rascal,"  cried  the  Baronet, 
"  I'll— I'll " 

"  Your  niece,  sir,  is  at  your  feet,"  I  exclaimed 
— and  then  hurried  from  the  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  me. 

Procuring  a  light,  I  ascended  to  my  own 
cliamber  ;  and  I  was  melted  to  tears  by  the  very 
luxury  of  my  feelings.  I  felt  that  heaven  had 
rendered  me  the  instrument  of  a  good  action; 
and  I  rejoiced  unfeignedly.  An  horn-  passed  ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  heard  the  front 
door  open  and  close  gently.  I  made  sure  that  it 
was  the  Baronet's  niece  who  had  gone  forth ;  and 
I  was  equally  sure,  from  the  length  of  the  inter- 
view, that  the  reconciliation  between  her  uncle 


and  herself  was  complete.  I  descended  the  stairs  ; 
and  was  proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  when  the 
Baronet  called  forth,  bidding  me  enter  the  room. 
The  next  instant  I  stood  in  his  presence.  That 
he  had  been  deeply  affected,  was  visible  in  his 
looks :  but  yet  that  sort  of  cynical  pride  which 
had  become  habitual  to  him,  still  prompted  him 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  real  state  of 
his  feelings. 

"So  you  have  done  it,"  he  said;  "and  you 
have  acted  in  contravention  of  my  strict  orders  ? 
Very  well,  young  man — you  will  take  the  conse- 
quences— that's  all  I  have  got  to  say.  But  I 
sha'n't  tell  you  in  this  house  how  I  mean  to 
punish  you.  Of  course  I  shall  discharge  you : 
but  not  till  your  month  is  up.  Don't  irritate  me 
more  than  you  have  done,  by  going  and  blabbing 
in  the  kitchen.  And  look  you,  sir — pack  up  all 
your  things,  and  mine  too,  in  readiness  for  a 
journey.  \Ye  set  off  early  to-morrow  morning. 
Good  night  to  you,  you  young  scamp  !" 

"With  these  words,  he  abruptly  seized  my  hand 
—  for  a  moment  pressing  it  in  his  own. 

"  By  heaven,  I  am  making  a  fool  of  myself !" 
he  screeched  forth.  "Don't  rua  away  with  the 
idea  that  I  meant  to  do  it.  You  are— you  are — a 
— self-willed  youjjg  rascal ;  and  by  Jove  I'll — I'll 
write  to  Mr.  Rowland  to-morrow.  There! — go 
along  with  you — and  good  night." 

For  a  moment  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder— 
and  then  pushed  me  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

HESELTISE  HALL. 

The  reader  has  seen  that  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine 
entertained  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the 
identity  of  his  own  niece  being  concealed  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Foley,  until  the  truth  was 
so  suddenly  made  apparent  to  myself  and  pro- 
claimed by  me  to  his  knowledge,  Yet  all  along 
the  old  Baronet  had  entertained  a  certain  degree 
of  sympathy  towards  the  afflicted  wife,  whose 
romantic  attachment  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
her  guilty  husband  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town 
of  Beading.  The  reader  has  seen,  too,  how  Sir 
Matthew  endeavoured  to  conceal  that  sympathy 
beneath  an  air  of  cynicism,  which  though  real,  or 
at  least  habitual,  to  a  very  great  extent,  was 
nevertheless  not  so  complete  as  to  choke  up  all  the 
avenues  of  his  heart  and  render  them  inaccessible 
to  an  occasional  good  and  kindly  feeling.  That 
sympathy  which  had  been  more  or  less  excited  in 
his  mind  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Foley,  was  no  doubt 
fostered  by  the  frequent  allusions  which  I  had 
made  to  her  condition,  as  well  as  by  the  example 
of  the  feeling  which  I  myself  entertained  towards 
the  unfortunate  creature.  Yet  though  this  sym- 
pathy had  all  along  a  certain  existence  in  the 
Baronet's  heart,  it  did  not  appear  ever  to  have 
risen  into  a  presentiment,  nor  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  any  mysterious  inward  promptings  to 
the  effect  that  the  highwayman's  wife  was  in 
reality  his  own  niece.  The  intelligence  had  come 
upon  him  as  abruptly  and  ■  as  unexpectedly  as  I 
have  described  it  to  the  reader;— and  therefore, 
striking  him  as  it  wore  a  sudden  blow,  and  giving 
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him  as  sudden  a  shock,  it  bad  naturally  produced 
a  powerful  revulsion  of  feeling  within  him.  Thus 
I  have  no  doubt  that  from  the  very  moment  he 
learnt  who  she  was,  he  intended  to  be  reconciled 
to  her:  but  his  pride — the  pride  of  a  morbid 
cynicism — felt  itself  bound  to  make  a  sort  of  stand, 
so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  only  yielding  gra- 
dually and  decently  to  the  earnest  entreaties  and 
persuasions  which  I  addressed  to  him.  As  for  his 
threats  of  discharging  me  from  my  situation,  I 
did  not  f#r  a  single  moment  believe  that  they 
were  genuine :  though,  even  if  I  had,  they  would 
not  have  deterred  me  from  speeding  to  the  humble 
lodging  and  escorting  Mrs.  Foley  thence,  to  throw 
herself  at  her  uncle's  feet  and  receive  his  forgive- 
ness. 

I  rose  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 

proceeded  to  pack  up  all  my  own  things.     When 

I  informed  Mrs.  Hodgson  that  Sir  Matthew  was 

ab"ut  to  undertake  a  journey,  she  was  quite  aston- 
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ished — but  asked  no  questions ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  doubtless  knew  her  master  well 
enough  to  be  awai-e  that  he  had  not  thought  fit  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  his  views  and  intentions.  As 
for  all  that  had  occurred  in  respect  to  Mrs.  Leslie 
— as  I  shall  henceforth  call  her — Mrs.  Hodgson 
and  the  other  female  domestic,  together  with  Mrs. 
Tibenham,  remained  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  Immediately  after  breakfast  I 
was  ordered  to  procure  a  post-chaise ;  and  on  its 
arrival  at  the  house.  Sir  Matthew  at  once  entered 
it, — telling  Mrs.  Hodgson  that  she  would  probably 
hear  from  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I 
was  about  to  ascend  to  the  dickey  ;  but  Sir  Mat- 
thew ordered  me  to  occupy  a  seat  inside  along 
with  himself.  His  instructions  were  given  to  the 
post-boy  to  take  a  northern  direction ;  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  was  about  to  return 
to  his  long  deserted  family-seat  in  Westmore- 
land. 
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During  the  journey  Sir  Matthe  SI' conversed  but  I  neighbourhuod  of   Kendal,   from  having  directed 
little  and  was  for  the  most  part  absorbed  in  his    letters  to  the  bailiff  at  the  Kendal  post-office. 
Own'ieflcctions.     When   however   he  did   speak,         "  It  is  near  twelve  years,"  observed  Sir  Matthew, 
there  was  an  unmistakable  softening  of  his  tone  \  as  leaning  upon  my  arm  ho  led  me  through  the 


and  look  towards  me— though  his  habitual  cynicism 
made  him  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  He  placed  in 
mv  hands  a  well  filled  purse,  ordering  me  to 
liquidate  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  "  as  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  pestered  with  such  matters,  and 
had  moreover  hired  me  that  I  might  make  myself 
useful."  Our  journey  was  continued  northward, 
and  was  prosecuted  with  considerable  rapidity, — 
the  old  gentleman  bearing  its  fatigue  far  better 
than,  from  his  infirmities,  I  could  have  antici- 
pated. In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we 
reached  Manchester ;  and  as  wo  entered  that  great 
manufacturing  town,  Sir  Matthew,  abruptly  break- 
ing  a  long  interval  of  silence,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  I 
dare  say  you  now  begin  to  get  frightened  !" 

"Frightened  at  what,  sir?"  I  asked,  with  an 
air  of  indifl'erence,  though  I  perfectly  well  knew 
to  what  he  was  allurlin>,'. 

"  Why,  you  think  that  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  and  call  on  the  Rowlands — always  sup- 
posing that  there  are  such  persons  in  existence." 

"  If  I  have  time,  sir,"  was  my  response,  '•'  de- 
pend upon  it  I  myself  shall  call  and  pay  luy  re- 
spects to  them." 

'•  Well,  well — I  do  really  begin  to  believe  that 
there  are  such  people,"  cried  Sir  Matthew.  "But 
whatever  they  may  say  of  you,  they  would  not 
alter  the  opinion  I  have  already  formed.  Oh !  I 
dare  say  you  flatter  yourself  it  is  a  good  one ; 
and— and  I  am  disposed  for  once  to  leave  you  in 
the  comfortable  security  of  your  own  self-con- 
ceit." 

I  understood  full  well  that  these  were  really 
kind  concessions  which  Sir  Matthew  was  making 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion — but  that  the  pride  of 
cynicism  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  referred, 
would  not  permit  him  to  exhibit  too  much  friend- 
ship for  me  all  in  a  moment.  That  I  was  how- 
ever far  advanced  in  the  good  books  of  the  ec- 
centric old  Baronet,  I  had  no  doubt. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we 
alighted  at  an  hotel  in  Manchester ;  and.  Sir  Mat- 
thew at  once  informing  me  that  my  time  was  my 
own,  I  proceeded  to  Mr.  Eowland's  house.  The 
tall  footman  opened  the  door ;  and  he  was  well 
pleased  to  see  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eowland  were 
not  however  at  home  :  they  were  on  a  visit  to  theu* 
nephew  and  his  wife,  who  were  living  in  London. 
I  learnt  from  the  footman  that  the  marriage  was  a 
very  happy  one — and  that  in  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  bea'utilul  Gertrude,  Mr.  Stephen  was  amply 
recompensed  for  the  haughty  coldness  which  the 
Chilham  family  continued  to  exhibit  towards  him- 
self and  his  own  worthy  relatives. 

On  the  following  morning  the  journey  was  re- 
sumed ;  and  though  Sir  Matthew  had  not  once 
told  me  what  our  destination  was,  I  had  no  doubt 
my  original  suspicion  was  correct.  We  arrived  at 
Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  at  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  there  the  post-chaise  was  dis- 
missed. The  portmanteaus  and  boxes  were  left  at 
an  hotel,  with  the  simple  intimation  that  they 
would  be  sent  for  on  the  morrow  ;  and  thus,  with- 
out naming  himself.  Sir  Matthew  hurried  me  away. 
I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  we  were  destined 
for  Heseltine  Hall;  as  I  knew  it  to  be  in  the 


town,  "  since  I  was  last  here.  Twelve  years  1"  he 
repeated  in  a  voice  that  was  strangely  subdued  for 
him  :  and  methought  that  a  half-stilled  sigh  reached 
my  ear.  "  I  will  just  see  what  the  people  at  the 
Hall  are  about,"  he  continued,  suddenly  resuming 
his  w  onted  shrill  irritability  of  accents.  "  Servants 
and  dependants  are  the  same  everywhere — a  set  of 

people  that  one  can  scarcely  trust with  now 

and  then  a  decent  exception,"  he  added  :  and  this 
was  another  friendly  though  covert  concession  to- 
wards myself. 

It  was  now  dusk,  on  this  October  evening  of 
which  I  am  writing, — as,  emerging  from  the  town, 
we  entered  upon  a  broad  road  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  by  which  we  had  arrived.  I  felt 
the  arm  that  rested  on  my  own  quivering  some- 
what ;  and  I  was  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  that  the 
Baronet  must  be  experiencing  an  unusual  degree 
of  inward  emotions  at  the  thought  of  returning  to 
his  ancestral  home  after  so  long  an  absence.  He 
must  have  reflected  that  the  lapse  of  twelve  years 
had  made  no  small  change  in  his  appearance; 
while  it  had  borne  him  with  fearfully  long  strides 
all  that  much  nearer  to  the  grave ! 

We  continued  our  way,  through  the  increasing 
obscurity  of  the  evening,  for  about  two  miles ;  and 
then  we  reached  a  porter's  lodge  at  the  large  iron- 
gates  forming  the  entrance  to  what  appeared  to  be 
a  spacious  park,  so  far  as  I  could  discern  objects 
through  the  gloom  of  the  hour.  But  no  lamps 
were  blazing  at  that  entrance-way:  nor  amidst 
the  trees  were  any  lights  visible  in  the  distance. 
Through  the  chinks  in  the  shutters  of  the  lodge  a 
glimmering  shone  forth,  indicative  that  the  place 
was  tenanted. 

"  Don't  address  me  by  name,"  said  Sir  Matthew 
in  a  low  hasty  whisper.  "  It  suits  my  fancy  to  seo 
how  my  people  have  borne  themselves  during  my 
absence— and  whether  that  bailiff  of  mine  has 
written  all  sorts  of  lies  to  Reading,  or  whether  he 
has  told  the  truth." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  rang  the  bell ;  and 
forth  from  the  lodge  came  a  tall  female,  bearing  a 
lantern;  and  as  she  drew  close  up  to  the  iron 
gates,  I  saw  that  she  was  about  four-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  well  grown,  and  exceedingly  good- 
looking. 

•'  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  Sir  Matthew,  in  his 
wonted  abrupt  manner. 

"  I  should  rather  ask  who  you  are,"  responded 
the  woman,  half  in  a  good-natured  manner,  but 
half  in  a  tone  of  rebuke  at  the  rudeness  and 
strangeness  with  which  the  query  was  put. 

"  Well  then,  I  am  a  gentleman — a  friend  of  Sir 
Matthew  Heseltine's— and  I  want  to  see  some  one 
at  the  Hall." 

"  Here,  father  !"  cried  the  young  woman  :  and 
out  came  a  man  of  about  sixty,  who  was  eating  a 
crust  and  butter,  as  if  he  had  been  just  disturbed 
in  the  middle  of  his  tea.  "  These  gentlemen  want 
to  come  in  to  see  some  one  at  the  Hall." 

"  Who  do  you  want  to  see,  gentlemen  ?"  in- 
quired the  porter  civilly. 

"Mrs.  Barclay  the  housekeeper,"  replied  Sir 
Matthew. 

"Very  good,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  porter- 
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and  the  gate  opened.  "  My  daughter  shall  con- 
duct you  with  a  lantern  up  to  the  Hall." 

"Your  daughter!"  yelled  forth  Sir  Matthew. 
"Why,  she  was  a  little  brat " 

But  here  he  suddenly  checked  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  reminiscence  which  was  evidently 
called  up  to  his  mind,  and  which  told  him  how  the 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  as  she  was  when  he  saw 
her  last,  had  grown  up  into  the  fine,  tall,  handsome 
woman.  But  those  words  of  the  Baronet's  were 
more  than  half  a  revelation  for  the  old  porter; 
and  taking  oflf  his  hat,  he  said  with  a  low  bow, 
and  in  a  voice  that  was  tremulous  too  with  emo- 
tions, "  Is  it  possible 1  don't  know and  yet 

I  think  it  must  be You,  sir,  are my 

master !" 

"Well,  well — perhaps  I  am — perhaps  I  am," 
said  Sir  Matthew.  "  There  ! — put  on  your  hat, 
my  good  fellow.     The  wind  blows  cold." 

"  Pray  step  in  a  moment,  sir,  and  warm  your- 
self," said  the  porter,  in  a  voice  more  tremu- 
lous than  before.  "  There  is  a  good  fire  in  the 
lodge." 

"  Well,  we  will  just  step  in  for  a  moment," 
said  the  Baronet :  and  his  arm  clung  more  heavily 
to  mine — while  at  the  same  time  I  could  detect  a 
certain  quivering  in  his  own  voice. 

We  entered  the  porter's  lodge, — where  we  found 
a  fine-looking  labouring-man,  of  healthy  appear- 
ance, and  with  frankness  on  his  open  embrowned 
countenance,  seated  at  the  tea-table,  together  with 
three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  might  be  five 
and  the  youngest  two. 

"Stand  up  and  make  your  bow,  Reuben,"  said 
the  old  porter.  "  Sir  Matthew  has  come  back  !" — 
and  this  announcement  was  made  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  old 
man. 

"  What !  is  this  Eeuben  Giles  the  gardener's 
son  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Matthew, — "  the  trouble- 
some, impudent,  roguish  boy  of  fourteen,  as  he 
was  when  last  I  saw  him — always  climbing  up 
the  trees  to  steal  the  fruit,  and  tumbling  through 
the  cucumber-frames.  Whose  children  are  these.''" 
demanded  the  Baronet :  though  the  likeness  which 
existed  between  them  and  their  parents,  rendered 
the  question  by  no  means  necessary. 

"  Eeuben's  and  my  Phoebe's,"  answered  the 
porter :  while  the  son-in-law  smiled  with  paternal 
pride  upon  his  offspring  —  and  Phoebe  herself 
blushed  with  the  glow  of  maternal  satisfaction,  as 
she  hastily  wiped  the  children's  faces,  which  were 
somewhat  smeared  with  bread-and-butter. 

"  Those  whom  I  knew  as  children,  have  sprung 
up  into  full-grown  men  and  women;  and  other 
children  have  come  to  take  their  places :" — and  as 
he  thus  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  which  was  now  un- 
mistakably  tremulous  with  deep  inward  emotions, 
Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  sank  down  upon  a  chair. 
At  the  same  instant  his  hand  was  drawn  rapidly 
across  his  eyes — I  have  no  doubt  to- wipe  away  a 
t«ar  :  but  the  next  moment  he  fixed  those  eyes 
upon  me  with  their  old  and  well-known  expression 
— while  his  mouth  was  drawn  in,  and  his  look  was 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Ah,  you  think  that  you  sur- 
prise me  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  you  imperti- 
nent young  dog  !— but  you  see  how  quickly  I  can 
be  myself  again." 

The  Baronet  nevertheless  remained  in  the  por- 
ter's lodge  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — 


pretending  that  it  was  to  rest  himself;  though  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  was  to  tranquillize 
the  emotions  already  excited,  and  to  nerve  his 
mind  with  a  becoming  fortitude  ere  proceeding  to 
that  mansion  where  his  eyes  would  have  to  en- 
counter so  many,  many  objects  conjuring  up  scenes 
and  recollections  of  the  past.  At  length  we  con- 
tinued our  way,  Phoebe's  services  as  a  guide  be- 
ing dispensed  with.  The  obscurity  was  not  too 
great  to  prevent  my  idea  of  a  spacious  and  well- 
wooded  park  being  confirmed,  as  we  threaded  a 
broad  gravel-road  which  was  slightly  on  the  ascent. 
The  mansion  was  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  entrance-gates ;  and  as  it  gradually  stood  out 
of  the  evening's  gloom,  I  received  an  impression 
of  its  spacious  extent,  and  a  partial  notion  of  its 
appearance.  The  frontage  of  the  main  building 
seemed  to  be  of  Bath- stone,  or  else  was  coloured 
in  imitation  thereof :  the  wings  were  of  redbrick. 
All  the  windows  were  closed  with  Venetian  blinds ; 
and  not  a  single  light  was  anywhere  visible.  The 
gravel-road  branched  off  into  two  distinct  arms, 
enclosing  an  immense  grass-plat  with  a  piece  of 
ornamental  water  in  the  middle ; — and  thus  form- 
ing the  carriage- drive,  the  road  swept  round  to  the 
front  of  the  mansion.  A  portico,  with  an  ascent 
of  three  or  four  steps,  constituted  the  entrance ; 
and  when  I  knocked  and  rang,  several  minutes 
elapsed  ere  the  door  was  opened.  At  length  a 
young  servant-girl  made  her  appearance  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand ;  and  her  first  impulse  was  to 
close  the  door  again.  But  I  prevented  her ;  and 
Sir  Matthew  screeched  out,  "  What  the  deuce  is 
the  girl  afraid  of?" 

" Oh,  pray  don't don't  do  me  a  mischief!" 

she  faltered  out,  trembling  all  over :  but  on  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  a  very  old  man,  accompanied 
by  a  very  young  one,  who  had  knocked  at  the 
door — and  that  we  were  both  respectably  dressed — • 
she  visibly  regained  her  self-possession. 

"  Why,  what  did  you  take  us  for  ?"  demanded 
Sir  Matthew. 

"  Thieves,  sir,"  was  the  girl's  answer,  more 
ingenuous  than  flattering. 

"  Oh,  thieves — eh  !"  cried  the  Baronet.  "  But 
where  is  ixrs.  Barclay  F" 

"  I  will  call  her  in  a  moment,  sir :" — and  trip- 
ping across  a  spacious  hall,  she  cried  out,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  diverging  passage,  "  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay, ma'am,  you  are  wanted !" 

Presently  an  old  dame,  whose  age  was  certainly 
mid-way  between  sixty  and  seventy — neatly  dressed 
in  a  black  silk  gown,  and  with  a  cap  of  snowy 
whiteness — made  her  appearance.  She  wore  a 
pair  of  horn  spectacles,  with  great  circular  glasses, 
through  which  she  took  a  view  of  Sir  Matthew 
and  myself;  and  I  saw  by  the  gradual  alteration 
of  her  looks  that  she  suspected  who  my  companion 
really  was,  and  that  every  instant  this  suspicion 
was  growing  stronger. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  at  length  exclaimed,  her 
features  indicating  respectfulness  blended  with  joy 
and  amazement, — "is  it  possible? Sir  Mat- 
thew at  last !" 

"  Yes,  yes — at  last .'"  responded  the  old  Baronet: 
and  quickly  averting  his  countenance,  his  hand 
was  again  hastily  drawn  athwart  his  eyes.  But 
the  next  moment  he  seized  the  candlestick  from 
the  girl's  hand  ;  and  pushing  me  towards  the  girl 
herself,  said  quickly,  "  There  I    go  with  her — she 
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■will  show  you  the  way— and  mind  and  have  every- 
thing you  want.  Mrs.  Barclay,  I  am  going  to 
retire  at  once.    I — I — am  very  much  fatigued." 

But  I  knew  full  well  that  it  was  not  altogether 
fatigue  which  was  now  overpowering  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine :  no,  nor  did  it  even  enter  largely  into 
the  various  influences  that  he  felt  at  the  time. 
His  emotions  —  those  emotions  which  were  so 
stirred  up  by  a  return  to  his  ancestral  home  after 
an  absence  of  twelve  long  years — were  the  pre- 
dominating cause  of  that  overwhelming  sense 
which  was  upon  him. 

I  accompanied  the  girl  to  the  servants'  hall; 
and  a  comfortable  repast  was  soon  spread  before 
me.  There  was  another  female  domestic  in  the 
apartment ;  and  I  soon  learnt  that  these  two,  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  Barclay  and  the  steward — who 
was  absent  at  Kendal  on  some  little  business — 
constituted  the  household.  The  land-bailiff  occu- 
pied a  cottage  on  the  estate,  midway  between  the 
mansion  and  the  town.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Mrs.  Barclay  came  into  the  servants'  hall ; 
and  hastily  prepared  a  tray  of  sandwiches  and 
wine,  which  she  herself  took  up  to  the  room 
whither  she  had  conducted  Sir  Matthew.  But 
before  she  thus  disappeared  again,  she  placed 
some  wine  on  the  table  for  my  own  use, — express- 
ing a  hope,  in  a  civil  and  kind  tone,  that  I  should 
find  everything  as  comfortable  as  it  could  be  under 
the  circumstances  which  had  taken  her  so  un- 
awares,— and  assuring  me  that  matters  would  be 
upon  a  better  footing  on  the  morrow.  When  she 
again  returned,  having  administered  to  aU  Sir 
Matthew's  immediate  wants,  she  began  to  con- 
verse gaily  and  affably  with  me  upon  a  variety  of 
indifferent  topics  :  but  she  asked  me  no  questions 
of  any  kind,  though  her  demeanour  and  her  atten- 
tion showed  that  she  had  received  Sir  Matthew's 
instructions  to  treat  me  in  a  suitable  manner. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  considerable 
bustle  and  excitement  at  Heseltine  Hall.  The 
tenants  on  the  Baronet's  domain  flocked  thither  to 
pay  their  respects  to  their  master,  whom  many  of 
them  had  never  seen  before,  while  others  were  in 
their  childhood  when  last  they  saw  him : — and  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  their  families  called  to 
leave  their  cards  in  token  of  welcoming  the  old 
man  back  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  Addi- 
tional servants  were  likewise  engaged;  uphol- 
sterers from  Kendal  came  to  refurnish  some  of  the 
principal  rooms ;  and  all  requisite  preparations 
were  made  to  restore  the  establishment  to  its 
former  condition.  I  wandered  through  the  almost 
countless  rooms,  and  was  surprised  to  find  in  what 
an  excellent  state  the  building  and  the  furniture 
had  been  kept  during  Sir  Matthew's  absence  of 
twelve  long  years.  That  he  himself  all  along 
knew  everything  had  gone  on  thus  well  in  the 
care  of  trustworthy  domestics,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt ;  and  I  comprehended  that  the 
misgivings  which  he  had  expressed  upon  the  sub- 
ject while  we  were  on  our  way  thither,  were  partly 
the  result  of  his  cynical  humour,  and  partly  a  pre- 
text for  concealing  who  he  was,  so  that  it  might 
be  broken  gradually,  and  thus  spare  his  own  feel- 
ings from  the  chance  of  being  too  abruptly  and 
powerfully  worked  upon.  In  short,  he  had  come 
back  to  his  home  that  evening,  inobtrusively,  un- 
ostentatiously, and  on  foot, — first  suffering  it  to 
be  believed  that  be  was  a  stranger-visitor  instead 


of  at  once  proclaiming  who  he  was,— so  that  he 
might  thus  gradiently  accustom  himself  to  such 
emotions  as  circumstances  were  irresistibly  calcu- 
lated to  conjure  up. 

Some  few  days  passed :  there  were  no  letters  to 
write — nor  did  Sir  Matthew  once  require  me  to 
read  to  him.  We  were  alone  together  for  a  few 
minutes  only,  morning  and  evening,  when  I 
assisted  him  with  his  toilet;  and  then  his  coun- 
tenance was  perfectly  inscrutable,  as  if  ho 
studiously  meant  to  defy  me  to  penetrate  what  his 
ulterior  views  and  intentions  were  in  thus  return- 
ing to  his  home.  Nevertheless,  his  conduct  be- 
came more  and  more  kind,  after  his  own  peculiar 
fashion ;  and  there  were  certain  things  which  he 
would  suffer  no  one  to  do  for  him  except  myself. 
In  a  word,  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  had  con- 
ceived not  merely  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  cha- 
racter, but  likewise  a  certain  degree  of  friendship 
for  me — though  he  would  have  considered  it  a 
humiliation  to  his  pride  to  have  unbent  all  in  a 
moment.  He  had  for  so  many  years  shut  himself 
up  in  an  eccentric  cynicism,  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  suddenly  to  depart  from  it ;  and  in- 
deed it  had  grown  too  habitual  to  permit  him  to 
do  so. 

In  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  after  our  arrival 
at  Heseltine  Hall,  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  the 
door  ;  and  Mrs.  Leslie  alighted.  She  came  alone  : 
her  husband  was  not  with  her.  I  hastened  forth, 
together  with  Mrs.  Barclay  and  one  of  the  foot- 
men who  had  been  engaged,  to  receive  her ;  and 
it  was  a  kind  smile  of  recognition,  blended  with 
a  rapidly- darted  look  of  fervent  gratitude  for 
the  past,  which  she  bestowed  upon  me.  It  was 
evident  that  she  experienced  deep  and  varied 
emotions  on  thus  returning  to  a  mansion  from 
which  she  had  been  absent  so  long  :  it  was  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  that  she  grasped  the  good  old 
housekeeper's  hands — that  housekeeper  who  in  a 
few  broken  words  welcomed  her  to  Heseltine  Hall 
again !  She  was  conducted  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Sir  Matthew  awaited  her  presence ; 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  during  the  evening.  I 
need  hardly  observe  that  the  domestics  of  the 
household  remained  in  perfect  ignorance  of  all  that 
had  happened  in  respect  to  her  husband;  and 
though  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  had  not  breathed  a 
single  syllable  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to  keep  the 
seal  of  silence  upon  my  lips,  I  of  course  did  so 
most  religiously ;  and  I  felt  gratified  that  he 
should  thus  have  trusted  to  my  honour  and 
good  feeling  on  the  point,  instead  of  formally  en- 
joining secrecy. 

Mrs.  Leslie  stayed  a  week  at  Heseltine  Hall, 
during  which  time  she  kept  herself  perfectly  se- 
cluded from  the  visitors  who  called :  she  was 
almost  constantly  with  her  uncle— and  once  or 
twice  when  I  had  occasion  to  enter  the  room 
where  they  were  seated  together,  I  found  them  in 
deep  and  earnest  conversation.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  week  it  was  whispered  amongst  the  house- 
hold that  Mrs.  Leslie  was  about  to  take  her  depar- 
ture ;  and  I  soon  learnt  that  such  was  indeed  the 
fact.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  report  was 
thus  fully  confirmed,  belongs  to  the  incidents 
which  must  be  related  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


FAMILY      MATTEE3, 


It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  I 
was  summoned  to  the  library,  where  I  found  Sir 
Matthew  Heseltine  and  his  niece  seated  together 
As  I  made  my  appearance,  the  Baronet  rose  slowly 
from  his  chair — fixed  v   on  me  one  of  his  pecu- 
liar looks,  but  in  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
mistrust — and  without  speaking  a  word,  he  walked 
forth  from  the  room.     I  remained  alone  with  his 
niece ;  and  she  at  once  bade  me  be  seated.  I  should 
here  observe  that  though  but   little  more    than 
a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  I  had  conducted  her, 
pale,  emaciated,  and  careworn,  to  her  uncle's  house 
at  Reading,  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place 
in  her  appearance ;  for  if  affliction  has  the  power 
to  make  speedy  ravages  upon  the  human  frame,  so 
in  like  manner  has  the    sense  of  happiness   the 
power  to  renovate  all  that  has  been  marred  and  to 
revive  beauties  that  were  fading.  Amelia  Leslie  was 
again  looking  something  like  her  former  self,  as  I 
had  known  her  in  the  recent  and  best  days  of  her 
loveliness  at  the  white  cottage  near  Bagshot :  her 
form  no  longer  appeared  emaciated — and  a  casual 
observer  would  not  have   seen  that  the  traces  of 
late  woe   and  haggardness   were  still   upon  her 
cheeks. 

"  Sit  down,  Joseph,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  treating 
me  rather  in  the  light  of  a  friend  than  of  a  depen- 
dant, and  with  that  subdued  softness  of  manner 
which  showed  the  sentiments  cherished  by  a  grate- 
ful heart ;  "  I  have  important  subjects  whereon  to 
converse  with  you.  But  first  let  me  tell  you  some 
particulars  relative  to  my  husband  and  myself. 
On  that  evening  when  with  so  much  admirable 
magnanimity,  and  with  such  true  Christian  feel- 
ing, you  became  the  means  of  reconciling  me  to 
my  uncle,  I  passed  an  hour  alone  with  him, — dur- 
ing which  we  spoke  of  many  things.  You  may 
be  well  assured  that  your  name  was  frequently 
mentioned  by  my  lips  ;  and  I  think  you  know 
sufficient  of  me  to  be  equally  certain  that  I  ex- 
pressed myself  in  such  terms  as  your  noble  conduct 
deserved.  You  are  aware  of  all  the  eccentricities 
of  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  :  but  you  do  not  know 
him  so  well  as  I.  He  has  conceived  a  friendship 
bordering  upon  affection  for  you  :  he  loves  you,  I 
believe,  with  a  warmer  feeling  than  for  many  and 
many  a  long  year  his  heart  has  experienced  to- 
wards any  human  being.  However,  that  such  is 
really  the  case  you  will  presently  have  sufficient 
proof  in  the  confidence  which  my  uncle  purposes 
to  repose  in  you,  and  in  the  delicate  mission  with 
which  you  will  be  entnisted, — a  mission,  Joseph," 
added  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  which  I  am  certain  you  will 
gladly  undertake — for  it  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  generosity  of  your  disposition." 

Sir  Matthew's  niece  paused  for  a  few  moments 
—collected  her  ideas— and  proceeded  aa  follows  : — 
"During  that  hour  which  I  passed  with  my 
uncle  on  the  evening  of  our  reconciliation,  he 
sketched  out  the  course  which  it  was  desirable 
under  all  circumstances  should  be  pursued  by  my 
husband  and  myself.  Sir  Matthew  could  not  con- 
sent to  see  my  husband :  nor  dared  I  make  the 
slightest  endeavour  to  alter  his  determination  on 
this  head.  But  he  wished  to  have  me  to  pass  a 
few  days  with  him  at  Heseltine  Hall — not  only 


that  our  reconciliation  might  become  the  more 
complete,  but  that  he  might  have  sufficient  leisure 
to  counsel  me  for  the  future  conduct  of  Howard 
and  myself.  He  placed  in  my  hands,  ere  I  left 
him  that  night,  a  sum  of  money  for  our  immediate 
purposes;  and  it  was  understood  that  after  my 
husband's  emancipation  from  prison,  we  should 
proceed  to  Liverpool  to  make  the  arrangentonts  re- 
quisite for  our  departure  to  the  United  States. 
These  preliminaries  being  carried  out,  according  to 
my  uncle's  views,  I  came  to  pass  a  few  days  with 
him.  To-morrow  I  leave  Heseltine  Hall  to  rejoin 
my  husband  at  Liverpool ;  and  within  a  week  we 
shall  quit  England — perhaps  never  to  return. 
We  go  to  another  clime,  where  under  our  real 
names  our  identity  with  the  criminal  Foleys  of  our 
native  land  may  be  concealed, — and  where  we  may 
hope  to  carve  out  another  and  a  better  career  for 
the  future.  My  uncle  has  liberally  provided  for 
us  :  we  have  every  chance  of  success — every  desire 
to  achieve  it — and  every  inclination  to  become 
worthy  of  it." 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  this  language  which 
flowed  with  a  real  and  unaffected  pathos  from 
Mrs.  Leslie's  lips.  The  tears  were  trickling  down 
her  cheeks :  but  hastily  brushing  them  away,  she 
continued  as  follows  : — 

"You  know  not,  Joseph   Wilmot,    how   much 
good  you  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing, 
and  how  much  good  is  yet  to  be  achieved  through 
your  instrumentality.     It  was  heaven  which  threw 
you  in  my  uncle's  way,  that  by  your  agency  his  heart 
might  be  touched,  and  better  feelings  than  those 
which  he  has  long  experienced  should  be  awakened 
within  him.     The  sympathy  which  you  displayed 
on  behalf  of  my  husband  and  myself,  at  a  time 
when  you  knew  us  only  by  the  name  of  Foley,  and 
when  neither  you  nor  my  uncle  had  the  remotest 
suspicion  who  we  really  were, — failed  not  to  make 
its  impression  upon  him.     Then,  on  finding  that 
by  a  truly  providential  combination  of  coincidences 
he  was  brought  through  your  agency  to  discover 
who  we  were,  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if  God  himself 
were  speaking  to  him  through  the  medium  of  all 
these  strange  and  mysterious  circumstances.     It 
appeared  as  if  Heaven's  warning  voice  were  whis< 
pering  in  his  ear,  enjoining  him  to  bestow  forgive* 
ness   wheresoever    his    wrath    had   hitherto   lain 
heavily ;  and  that  Heaven's  finger  pointedly  and 
unmistakably  indicated  a  new  path  into  which  he 
was   to   turn.     Much   as   his  feelings   had   been 
warped — deeply  as  long  years  of  cynical  seclusion 
from  the  world  had  changed  his  natural  disposition 
— he  nevertheless  could  not  possibly  remain  inac- 
cessible to  those  heavenly  manifestations,  nor  refuse 
to  obey  them.     Therefore,  under  the  influence  of 
these  new  feelings — or  rather  I  should  say  of  those 
naturally  good  ones  which,  having  long  slumbered, 
were  now  re- awakened  into   wholesome  vitality — 
— his  resolve   was  promptly  taken.     He  decided 
upon  returning  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and 
likewise  upon  awarding  his  forgiveness  where  it 
was  so  much  needed.     And  now  you  understand, 
Joseph,   under    what   influences   my   uncle   came 
back  to  Heseltine  Hall.     Everything  I  have  just 
been  saying  is  but  a  necessary  preface  to  the  im- 
portant revealings  I  am  about  to  make." 

Again  Mrs.  Leslie  paused  for  a  few  moments 
to  collect  her  thoughts :  but  she  soon  continued  in 
the  ensuing  strain : — 

"  Tou  are  already  aware, — for  I  know  that  Sir 
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Matthew  has  made  you  acquainted  with  some 
little  portion  of  his  earlier  history, — you  are 
aware,  I  say,"  contLaued  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  that  forty 
years  ago  Lady  Heseltine  became  tlie  mother  of  a 
female  infant.  Three  years  afterwards  her  lady- 
ship died ;  and  for  a  while  my  widowed  uncle  was 
inconsolable.  His  sister  however  performed  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power  a  mother's  part  towards 
Sir  JkRitthew's  little  daughter.  But  after  a  time 
that  sister  of  his  eloped  with  Captain  Granby ; 
and  this  was  the  second  severe  and  terrible  blow 
which  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  was  doomed  to  feel 
at  that  particular  period  of  his  life.  With  regard 
to  his  sister  and  Captain  Granby  I  have  no  more 
to  say :  they  were  my  parents — and  you  are 
already  acquainted  with  everything  that  relates 
to  them.  It  is  in  reference  to  Sir  Matthew's 
daughter  that  I  have  now  to  speak.  Before  how- 
ever I  proceed,  I  must  inform  you  tbat  it  is  only 
within  the  last  hour  that  I  myself  have  learnt 
all  the  particulars  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 
My  uncle  was  desirous  that  they  should  be  made 
known  to  you :  but  lie  chose  not  to  reveal  them 
with  his  own  lips.  He  has  therefore  entrusted 
the  task  to  me:  and  now  1  crave  your  earnest 
attention." 

'•'I  am  all  attention,  Mrs.  Leslie,"  I  said. 
"  Pray  continue." 

"  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine's  daughter  was  ten 
years  of  age  when  her  aunt  eloped  with  Captain 
Granby.  That  was  thirty  years  ago.  Sir  Mat- 
tbew  was  overwhelmed  with  mingled  rage  and 
affliction;  and  he  began  to  look  with  mistrust 
upon  the  whole  world.  No :  there  was  one  ex- 
ception— and  that  was  his  own  charming  and  in- 
teresting little  daughter.  The  sister  whom  he 
had  loved  so  fondly  had  fled  from  him ;  and  that 
love  turned  into  hatred  towards  her.  All  his 
affections  therefore  became  centred  in  his  daughter. 
He  had  no  thought  of  marrying  again :  he  would 
not  even  risk  the  unkindness  which  a  step-mother 
might  possibly  show  towards  his  daughter.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  other  earthly  aim  than  to  live 
for  the  welfare  of  that  dearly  beloved  child  of  his. 
He  would  not  part  with  her  that  she  might  pursue 
her  education  at  a  boarding-school :  he  kept  her 
here,  at  Heseltine  Hall — and  procured  an  etlicient 
and  respectable  governess  to  tutor  her  mind  and 
embellish  it  with  accomplishments.  Thus  the 
time  passed  on  ;  and  at  seventeen  Miss  Heseltine's 
education  was  finished.  Sir  Matthew  was  most 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  acquaintances  whom 
she  was  to  form,  and  of  the  circles  which  she  was 
to  visit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  supervision 
was  carried  to  a  nicety — I  will  not  say  to  an 
extreme — which  savoured  somewhat  of  parental 
tyranny.  Proud  of  his  rank,  of  his  wealth,  and  of 
his  position,  he  naturally  looked  to  the  formation 
of  a  brilliant  alliance  on  the  part  of  his  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  much-loved  daughter.  He  had 
no  heir  to  his  title :  this  he  knew  must  die  with 
him  :  but  his  estates  are  hampered  with  no  condi- 
tions of  entail — and  he  had  therefore  the  power  to 
bequeath  them  according  to  his  inclination,  I  need 
not  say  that  he  intended  his  daughter  to  become 
his  heiress  j  and  little  he  recked  that  she  should 
derive  no  titular  distinction  from  himself,  when 
his  hope,  was  flattered  that  by  means  of  marriage 
she  would  obtain  a  higher  and  loftier  title.  She 
was  eighteen  when  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  a  large 
estate   in   this   same   county,   began   to   pay   his 


addresses  to  her.  But  his  lordship  was  nearly 
forty — a  desperate  fox-hunter — given  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table — and  of  manners  but  little  cal- 
culated to  please  a  young  and  delicate-minded  girl 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  so  secluded  a  way.  If 
parents  only  knew  the  evil  of  endeavouring  to  force 
the  inclinations  of  their  children  they  would  recoil 
from  the  bare  thought :  but  they  are  too  often  apt 
to  imagine  that  wealth  and  rank  constitute  the 
main  elements  of  happiness,  and  that  therewith 
the  heart's  feelings  are  but  little  interested.  Miss 
Heseltine  was  one  day  stricken  with  amazement 
when  Sir  Matthew  bade  her  receive  the  addresses 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  look  upon  him  as  her  in- 
tended husband.  She  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  regard  her  father's  slightest  wish  as  a  perma- 
nent law,  that  she  dared  not  utter  a  word  of  remon- 
strance. But  alas!  her  heart  was  already  engaged; 
and  the  object  of  her  love  was  a  young  curate 
attached  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Xendal.  Mr. 
Bentinck — for  that  was  his  name — had  only  just 
taken  holy  orders  :  he  was  scarcely  four-and-twenty 
— and  from  what  I  have  ere  now  learnt  from  my 
uncle's  lips,  he  was  certainly  a  young  man  whose 
personal  beauty,  mild  but  elegant  manners,  sotTt 
pleasing  voice,  and  fine  intelligence  were  full  well 
calculated  to  win  a  young  creature's  heart.  Sir 
Matthew  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  mutual  love  which  subsisted  on  the  f)art  of  his 
daughter  and  Mr.  Bentinck :  nor  did  she  daro 
make  the  avowal,  even  when  compelled  to  receive 
the  addresses  of  Lord  Burleigh.  Bentinck  was 
poor :  indeed  he  had  nothing  beyond  his  curacy, 
which  gave  him  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  What  hope  had  the  lovers  ?  Cer- 
tainly none  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine  to  their  union.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent no  means  of  ascertaining  beyond  mere  surmise, 
as  to  how  their  secret  meetings  were  managed — nor 
whether  the  young  lady  required  much  persuasion 
to  take  the  step  which  she  adopted.  The  bridal 
day  for  her  union  with  Lord  Burleigh  was  fixed; 
and  Sir  Matthew  remembers  fuU  well  that  when 
he  announced  it  to  his  daughter,  she  gazed  upon 
him  with  the  stupor  of  consternation — though  at 
the  time  he  was  far  from  rightly  comprehending 
the  real  state  of  her  feelings  :  for,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  he  had  not  then  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  her  afi'ections  were  engaged  elsewhere.  But 
the  truth  speedily  struck  him  with  the  force  of  a 
terrific  blow ;  for  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed 
for  her  marriage  with  Lord  Burleigh,  Miss  Hesel- 
tine disappeared  from  the  HaU.  A  note  which  she 
left  upon  her  toilette-table,  and  which  was  couched 
in  terms  indicative  of  mingled  frenzy  and  despair, 
acquainted  her  father  with  the  fact  that  she  had 
fled  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bentinck ;  and  that 
in  a  few  days  she  would  return  with  her  husband, 
that  they  might  throw  themselves  at  his  feec  and 
implore  his  forgiveness." 

Mrs.  Leslie  paused ;  and  I  awaited  with  con- 
siderable interest  the   resumption  of  her   narra-  . 
tive. 

"  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine,"  she  at  length  con- 
tinued, "  became  all  in  a  moment  an  altered  man. 
Alas !  I  do  not  mean,  Joseph,  that  he  became 
altered  in  a  sense  leading  him  to  show  mercy  and 
forgiveness  unto  his  daughter  and  her  husband — 
but  altered  so  as  to  become  implacable  agaiQsfc 
them.  He  just  now  explained  to  me  all  that  he 
felt  when  he  read  that  note  which  his  daughter  . 
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had  left  behind  her.  He  displayed  no  excitement : 
no  ejaculation  of  rage  escaped  his  lips :  no  tear 
trickled  from  his  eye.  It  appeared  as  if  his 
entire  being  Lad  all  in  a  moment  become  changed 
by  the  magic  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wond.  His 
sister  had  eloped  against  his  consent :  his  daughter 
had  now  followed  that  example  : — it  seemed  as  if 
those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest,  were  destined 
to  abandon  and  desert  him, — not  merely  abandon 
and  desert  him,  but  act  in  defiance  of  all  his 
wishes  and  plans.  Thus  was  it  that  in  :i  single 
moment  his  heart  grew  steeled  against  his  daughter 
whom  he  had  so  fondly  loved  and  who  was  once 
aU  in  all  to  him  !  The  very  next  morning  he 
quitted  Heseltine  Hall,  and  repaired  to  the  Con- 
tinent, —  leaving  behind  him  a  letter  for  his 
daughter  when  she  should  call,  to  the  effect  that 
he  cast  her  off  for  ever.  He  travelled  alone — 
without  a  single  attendant — over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe, — wandering  like  an  unquiet  spirit  from 
place  to  place,  shunning  society,  and  gradually 
acquiring  those  cynical  habits  which  hare  since 
become  as  it  were  his  second  nature.  Thus  he 
remained  a  year  abroad ;  and  during  this  interval 
numerous  were  the  letters  which  followed  him 
from  England, — the  addresses  being  in  the  well 
known  handwriting  of  his  daughter.  He  read 
not  one  of  them  :  they  were  consigned  to  tlie 
ilames  the  moment  they  successively  came  to  hand. 
At  length,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  matters  of 
business  recalled  him  into  Westmoreland  :  and  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  Hall,  he  received 
another  letter,  the  direction  of  which  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  daughter — but  the  envelope 
had  the  broad  black  rim  of  deep  mourning.  He 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  which  prompted  him 
to  open  it.  It  was  a  long  letter,  couched  in  terms 
of  deepest  pathos  and  frenzied  affliction,  as  well  as 
of  most  imploring  entreaty.  Her  husband  3Ir. 
Bentinck  had  just  died,— died  of  a  broken  heart 
at  the  misery  which  his  fatal  love  had  entailed 
upon  his  adored  wife  and  infant  offspring ;  for 
within  a  few  weeks  previous  to  her  husband's 
death,  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Bentinck  had  become  a 
mother.  During  tbo  year  of  their  married  life, 
they  had  experienced  the  utmost  privations.  Ben- 
tinck had  lost  his  curacy  at  Kendal :  vainly  had 
he  endeavoured  to  procure  fresh  preferment ;  and 
it  was  by  the  precarious  occupation  of  giving 
classical  lessons  and  writing  for  theological  maga- 
zines, that  he  had  procured  a  pittance.  His  health 
had  rapidly  sunk  under  the  weight  of  those  sor- 
rows which  that  ill-starred  marriage  had  brought 
down  upon  liimself  and  his  adored  wife ;  and  it 
was  in  a  wretched  garret  in  London  that  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  Xow  that  he  was  gone,  the 
afflicted  widow  besought  her  father's  forgiveness, 
and  implored  that  if  this  should  be  denied  her, 
he  would  at  least  allow  her  the  wherewithal  to 
save  herself  and  her  innocent  offspring  from  starva- 
tion or  the  workhouse." 

Mrs.  Leslie  ceased  speaking  for  a  few  minutes, 
diu-ing  which  she  was  profoundly  affected  ;  and  the 
tears  were  trickling  down  my  own  cheeks. 

"  I  now  come,  Joseph,"  she  at  length  resumed, 
in  a  low  and  solemn  voice,  "  to  one  of  the  saddest 
phases  of  my  uncle's  conduct.  He  himself— seated 
as  he  was  an  hour  back  in  that  very  chair  which 
you  occupy — wept  convulsively  as  he  reached  this 
point  of  his  narrative.  He  admits  that  his  heart 
yearned  at  the  time  towards  the  daughter  whom 


he  had  once  loved  so  tenderly,  and  who  was  then 
plunged  in  such  bitter,  bitter  affliction :  but  that 
yearning  too  soon  passed  away — and  all  his  impla- 
cability revived.  He  enclosed  a  bank-note  for 
fifty  pounds  in  a  letter,  with  but  a  few  accompany- 
ing lines,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  last  succour 
she  need  ever  expect  at  his  hands,  and  that  thence- 
forth her  letters  would  be  consigned  unread  to  the 
flames,  as  all  her  previous  ones  had  been  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  mourning  epistle  to  which 
this  cruel  missive  was  the  response.  Having  trans- 
acted the  business  which  brought  him  to  England, 
Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  returned  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  wandering  about 
from  place  to  place  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  as  be- 
fore. During  this  interval  several  letters  in  the 
same  well-known  handwriting  reached  him :  but 
he  read  them  not — and  at  length  he  received  no 
more.  He  returned  to  England,  and  settled  him- 
self once  again  at  Heseltine  Hall, — seeing  but 
little  company,  and  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
those  cynical  habits  which  now  characterize  him. 
He  learnt  by  some  indirect  means,  that  his  daugh- 
ter liad  married  again,  and  that  her  second  hus- 
band was  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence  in  the 
city  of  London.  Still  he  made  no  overture  on 
his  own  part  towards  a  reconciliation ;  and 
as  letters  from  his  daughter  had  for  some  time 
been  discontinued,  he  supposed  that  as  she  was 
now  in  a  state  of  independence,  her  own  pride 
prevented  her  from  again  appealing  to  her  father 
for  forgiveness.  About  four  or  five  years  after 
this  second  return  of  my  uncle  from  the  Continent 
to  Heseltine  Hall,  the  death  of  my  mother  threw 
me  upon  his  hands;  and  here  my  ovn  history 
ought  properly  to  be  interwoven  in  the  .narrative 
which  I  am  reciting.  But  as  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  it,  I  pass  on  to  other  matters.  It 
was  soon  after  the  time  (as  I  have  this  day  learnt) 
when  I  was  first  brought  an  orphan  to  Heseltine 
Hall,  that  Sir  Matthew  again  heard  of  his 
daughter ;  and  to  be  particular  in  dates,  the  inci- 
dent I  am  about  to  mention  occurred  thirteen 
years  ago.  Her  husband  suddenly  failed  in 
business,  and  imder  circumstances  reflecting  con- 
siderable dishonour  upon  himself.  Sir  Matthew's 
daughter  wrote  to  her  father,  explaining  what  had 
occurred,  and  expressing  the  earnest  heartfelt  hope 
that  as  eight  years  had  then  elapsed  since  she  had 
quitted  the  paternal  roof,  his  anger  against  her 
had  become  softened  down.  Sir  Matthew  opened 
this  letter  amongst  a  number  of  others,  without 
observing  the  handwriting  of  the  address;  and 
having  once  opened  it,  he  perused  its  contents 
from  beginning  to  end.  Thence  did  he  become 
acquainted  with  the  fresh  sources  of  affliction  which 
his  unhappy  daughter  was  doomed  to  experience : 
but  the  circumstances  of  her  second  marriage,  as 
they  thus  turned  out,  proved  but  little  calculated 
to  soften  or  subdue  the  implacability  engendered 
by  her  first  matrimonial  alliance.  He  wrote  to 
her  in  a  brief  and  peremptory  manner, — sternly 
refusing  to  afford  the  slightest  assistance  either 
to  her  husband  or  herself,  and  as  cruelly  for- 
bidding her  to  trouble  him  with  any  corre- 
spondence for  the  future.  But  every  additional 
circumstance  of  this  nature  tended  to  sour 
the  temper  and  confirm  the  cynicism  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine.  His  mind  fell  more  and  more 
into  a  mo. bid  condition.  When  he  looked  back 
upon  three  elopements,— that  of  his  sister  first  of 
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all — that  of  his  daughter  next — and  that  of  myself, 
his  niece,  the  third, — it  is  really  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  if  such  retrospection  should  have  pro- 
duced those  disastrous  effects  upon  him.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  whom  he  had  ever  loved  or  cared 
for — all  whom  he  bad  ever  wished  to  benefit, 
though  it  might  be  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion 
—were  destined,  in  his  view  of  matters,  to  reward 
him  with  the  deepest  ingratitude.  He  could  not 
bear  to  think  upon  the  past :  but  having  no  plea- 
sure  in  the  present,  and  no  hope  for  the  future  in 
this  life,  the  entire  world  itself  appeared  to  him 
under  the  darkest  and  most  unnatural  colours. 
He  resolved  to  seclude  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  such  a  world :  he  quitted  the  home  of  his 
ancestors— and  Laving  no  farther  taste,  inclination, 
nor  energy  for  Continental  travelling,  he  journeyed 
southward  to  seek  some  place  in  which  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  where  he  could  bury  himself 
in  the  seclusion  which  he  courted.  I  know  not 
precisely  what  accident  or  circumstance  made  him 
fix  upon  Beading :  but  there — in  that  compara- 
tively humble  abode,  with  a  household  meanly 
limited — has  he  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his 
existence.  At  length,  as  old  age  and  infirmities 
incapacitated  him  from  dispensing  with  certain 
assistance,  he  resolved  to  take  a  young  man  into 
his  service :  he  advertised  his  requirement — and 
thus  were  you  thrown  in  his  way.  All  the  inci- 
dents which  have  occurred  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  have  aroused  him,  as  you  perceive,  into  a 
better  state  of  mind.  His  resolve  to  repair  the 
past  as  much  as  possible,  both  for  himself  and  those 
who  have  kindred  claims  upon  him,  was  taken  on 
that  same  evening  when  through  your  generous 
agency  I  was  brought  into  his  presence  to  receive 
the  assurance  of  his  pardon.  With  that  eccentri- 
city which  has  become  habitual,  his  mind  was 
made  up  in  a  moment.  He  would  return  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors — he  would  see  me,  his  niece, 
once  more  within  these  walls — he  would  devote 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  that  tenantry  whom  he 
has  so  long  neglected — he  would  expend  in  good 
works  and  benevolent  purposes,  large  portions  of 
that  wealth  which,  always  great,  has  been  for  the 
last  dozen  years  accumulating  immensely — and 
what  is  more,  Joseph,"  added  Mrs,  Leslie,  in  a 
voice  tremulously  subdued,  "he  would  become 
reconciled  to  his  daughter  and  acknowledge  her 
ofispring  as  his  grand-children.  These  were  his 
resolves;  and  to  execute  them  did  he  abruptly 
return  to  Heseltine  Hall." 

Mrs.  Leslie  paused  again ;  and  I  was  about  to  ask 
her  what  mission  was  about  to  be  entrusted  to  me, 
and  to  what  aim  all  these  revelations  were  tending, 
when  she  concluded  her  explanations  as  follow : — 

"  Yes,  Joseph — Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  will  re- 
ceive his  daughter  to  his  arms  '.  Through  the 
medium  of  his  solicitor  in  London,  he  has  from 
time  to  time  heard  a  few  stray  particulars  con- 
cerning that  daughter ;  and  he  thinks  that  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  discovering  where  she 
xesides  with  her  husband  and  her  children.  Now, 
do  you  begin  to  comprehend  the  duty  which  is 
required  at  your  hands — the  mission  to  be  en- 
trusted to  you?  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  not 
anerely  gives  you  a  proof  of  his  confidence,  but 
likewise  of  his  friendship,  in  selecting  you  as  the 
bearer  of  good  tidings  to  his  long  disowned  and 
•discarded  daughter.  But  he  would  not  tell  you 
^    -nil  these  things  with  his  own  lips.     You  can  un- 


derstand  him:  his  cynicism  has  amounted  to  a 
pride  which  cannot  unbend  in  a  moment — or  at 
least  would  rather  unbend  in  the  presence  of  my- 
self who  am  his  relation,  than  before  you  who  are 
otherwise  situated.  It  would  wound  and  hurt  him 
to  display  too  much  feeling  before  your  eyes.  Tell ' 
me,  Joseph — will  you  imdertake  this  mission? 
and  wiU  you  depart  at  once  ?" 

"  Oh,  most  cheerfully  will  I  accept  the  trust," 
I  exclaimed :  "  and  infinitely  delighted  as  well  aa 
honoured  am  I  by  the  confidence  which  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine  thus  reposes  in  me.  Yes,  Mrs. 
Leslie — I  will  depart  at  once.  I  shall  be  rejoiced 
to  bear  such  intelligence  to  a  long  disowned  daugh- 
ter,—rejoiced,"  I  added,  "as  I  was  unfeignedly, 
when  but  a  short  time  back  I  sped  to  bring  you 
into  your  uncle's  presence  at  Beading  ?" 

"  You  are  not  to  see  Sir  Matthew  before  your 
departure,"  continued  Mrs.  Leslie.  "  He  has  de- 
sired me  to  make  every  arrangement  with  you.  On 
arriving  in  London,  you  will  proceed  to  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  the  solicitor,  for  whom  a  letter  is  already 
written.  He  will  give  you  farther  instructions. 
Here,  Joseph,  is  the  letter — and  here  is  a  purse 
containing  a  sum  of  money  for  all  the  expenses 
which  you  may  have  to  incur." 

"  But  the  name  of  Sir  Matthew's  daughter  ?  the 
name  of  her  husband  ?"  I  said,  as  I  received  the 
sealed  letter  and  the  well  filled  purse. 

"  Ask  no  more  question,"  responded  Mrs.  Leslie, 
with  an  affable  smile,  "  You  know  that  Sir  Mat- 
thew has  his  own  peculiar  way  of  managing  things ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  hesitate  to  humour 
him  thus  far." 

'•  Xo— assuredly  not,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Let  him 
order  matters  to  be  managed  according  to  his  own 
fashion :  it  is  enough  for  me  that  he  is  pxirsiuny 
the  right  path — and  it  is  a  source  of  infijiite  grati- 
fication that  I  should  be  selected  as  the  instrument 
of  his  generosity.  I  will  depart  at  once.  My  pre- 
parations will  speedily  be  made ;  and  I  will  take 
the  night-coach  from  Kendal." 

"  You  had  better  order  the  gig  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  convey  you  across  to  Kendal,"  said  Mrs. 
Leslie ;  "  and  God  speed  your  mission !  I  must 
now  say  farewell  to  you,  Joseph.  We  are  about  to 
part  J  and  heaven  alone  knows  whether  we  are  ever 
to  meet  again  in  this  life.  But  you  shall  hear 
from  us :  my  husband  wiU  write  to  you  from  time 
to  time  to  tell  you  how  we  are  getting  on :  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  being  aware  of  your  address— 
for  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  it  will  be  your 
own  fault  if  you  ever  leave  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine 
80  long  as  he  lives ;  and  I  am  equally  confident 
that  when  he  departs  from  this  world  you  will  not 
find  yourself  forgotten.  As  for  Howard  and  my- 
self, we  shall  always  think  of  you  with  the 
kindest,  the  sincerest,  and  the  most  grateful  feel- 
ings. Nothing  will  ever  afford  us  a  deeper  joy 
than  to  receive  tidings  of  your  welfare:  nothing 
would  afflict  us  so  profoundly  aa  to  hear  of  any 
misfortune  happening  to  you.  But  you  are  sure 
to  prosper !  A  young  man  with  your  excellence 
of  heart,  with  your  generosity  of  disposition,  with 
your  lofty  and  ennobling  sentiment,  cannot  possibly 
do  otherwise  than  thrive.  There  would  be  no  jus- 
tice in  heaven  if  the  contrary  were  to  take  place. 
I  could  say  more,  much  more,  Joseph — for  I  enter- 
tain for  you  the  sincerest  friendship,  as  well  as  an 
illimitable  gratitude:  but  my  feelings  overpower 
me Farewell  1" 
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She  gave  me  lier  hand  :  I  pressed  it  with  friendly 
warmth — and  snatching  up  the  letter  and  the  purse, 
I  hurried  from  the  room,  deeply  affeeted  at  all  that 
had  taken  place,  and  not  lease  so  by  this  parting 
scene. 

I  hurried  up  to  my  chamber — packed  a  carpet- 
bag with  such  necessaries  as  I  should  require — 
and,  without  seeking  an  interview  with  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine,  jumped  into  the  gig  which  was  in 
readiness  to  take  me  across  to  Kendal.  The  horse 
was  a  good  one — the  groom  who  drove,  made  the 
animal  speed  along ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  entered  the  town.  It  was  now  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening ;  and  I  learnt  that  in  half-an-hour 
there  would  be  a  coach  which  would  take  me  a 
considerable  distance  on  my  way.  I  secured  a 
place  inside,  and  thus  commenced  my  journey 
to  the  metropolis,  froai  which  I  bad  now  been  abv 
44. 


sent  ever  since  I  was  embarked  by  the  iniquity  of 
Mr.  Lanover  on  board  an  emigrant-ship  at  Black- 
wail. 


CHAPTEE      LXIV. 

THE  BCClESTOirS. 

Yes— it  was  about  twenty  months  since  I  was  thus 
packed  off  from  the  metropolis  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  which  was  doomed  to  swell  the  number 
of  those  that  had  gone  down  to  the  insatiate  depths 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands;  and  it  was  almost  a  year 
since  I  had  fled  from  Mr.  Lanover's  presence  at 
the  hotel  in  Perth.  The  image  of  the  dreadful 
humpback  had  frequently  haunted  me  like   the 
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recollection  of  a  horrible  nightmare :  but  I  cer- 1 
taiuly  stood  far  less  in  terror  of  him  than  I  had  j 
previously  done — and  at  all  events,  whatsoever 
lingering  apprehension  I  might  still  entertain  of 
his  manifold  capacities  for  mischief,  was  by  no 
means  strong  enough  to  deter  me  from  under- 
taking the  mission  on  which  I  had  now  entered. 

I  wondered  often  and  often  during  the  journey 
to  London,  whether  I  should  be  enabled  by  any 
means  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Annabel;  and 
1  revolved  a  thousand  plans  in  my  mind  on  this 
subject.  But  on  each  occasion  a  shadow  would 
steal  across  the  brightness  of  the  dream  in  which 
I  was  thus  indulging: — that  shadow  bore  a  human 
form — it  was  a  female  shape — and  it  carried 
something  in  its  arms.  Lady  Calauthe  and  my 
child! 

Then  I  fell  to  wondering  whether  chance  would 
throw  me  in  the  way  ol'  Calanthe ;  and  I  know 
uut  whether  I  most  desired  an  afExmative  or  a 
negative  solution  of  mj  question.  My  heart 
ye.a-ued  towards  my  child:  but  yet,  if  its  secret 
depths  were  probed,  I  laust  candidly  confess  that 
there  was  a  certain  feeling  of  thankfulness  on 
account  of  the  incidents  which  had  prevented  me 
from  consummating  the  ruin  of  all  my  hopes  by 
an  alliance  with  that  deiir  child's  mother.     And  [ 

as  tor  Annabel Oh,  how  could  I  dare  dream  of ! 

seeking  au  interview  with  her,  «heu  another  had 
a  suouger  claim,  if  not  upon  my  heart,  at  least 
up  )U  my  band? — how  could  1  hope  to  look  the  ! 
puie-minded,  the  angelic  Annabel  in  the  face,  with- 
out a  blush?  These  questions  would  intrude  them- 
sclsos  upon  my  mind  :  but  love  is  strong — and  love 
is  hopeful — and  love  furnishe*  arguments  which,  ' 
whether  right  or  wrong,  over-rule  all  others.  Yes  ' 
— assuredly  1  longed  to  see  the  bright  and  beau- 
ous  Annabel  again !  bomething  told  me  that  I 
was  still  dear  to  her — that  my  image  continued  to 
occupy  her  heart — and  that  she  often  and  often 
thought  of  me.  And  then  I  pictiu-ed  to  myself 
the  improvement  which  must  have  taken  place  in 
her ;  no — not  improvement :  such  a  word  is  im- 
properly applied  to  one  of  such  faultless  beauty  as 
Annabel.  But  I  thought  that  as  she  was  now  in 
her  twenty-first  year,  the  charms  of  girlhood 
would  be  developing  themselves  iuto  the  richness 
of  womanhood;  and  that  she  was  entering  upon 
the  best  days  of  her  remarkable  and  almost  pre- 
ternatural beauty.  Yes — I  longed  to  see  her  ;  and 
those  who  have  loved  as  tenderly  and  as  well  as  I, 
can  easily  comprehend  how  during  my  journey  to 
London  I  devised  a  thousand  projects  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  aim. 

1  reached  the  metropolis  without  any  adventure 
worthy  of  note ;  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  an 
hotel  in  Holborn,  so  as  to  be  near  Mr.  Tennant, 
the  solicitor,  whose  offices  were  in  Furnival's  Inn. 
It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  my 
arrival  in  London,  that  1  prL.ceeded  to  the  place 
just  named;  and  on  stating  to  the  clerks  that  I 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Matthew 
Ifeseltiue,  I  was  at  once  shown  into  the  lawyer's 
private  otiice.  Mr.  Tennant  was  an  old  man,  with 
a  shrewd,  yet  by  no  means  imprepossessing  coun- 
tenance : — he  had  a  business-like  reserve  and  pre- 
cision of  manner,  yet  not  delicient  in  urbanity. 
He  bade  me  sit  down;  and  taking  the  letter,  was 
for  some  time  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  its  con- 
tents— for  it  was  es'idently  a  long  one. 


"  Sir  Matthew  Ileseltine  speaks  of  you,  Mr. 
TVilmot,"  the  lawyer  at  length  said,  "as  a  con- 
fidential young  gentleman  to  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted  a  commission  of  great  delicacy.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  learn  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Matthew, 
received  about  ten  days  back,  that  he  has  aban- 
doned his  retirement  s^t  Beading  and  returned  to 
Heseltine  Hall.  This  is  acting  like  a  sensible 
man — and  indeed  is  following  out  the  advice 
which  I  have  on  several  occasions  ventured  to 
give  him.  However,  with  regard  to  the  contents 
of  this  letter.  Sir  Matthew  enjoins  me  to  make 
certain  little  inquiries  before  your  services  can  be 
put  in  requisition.  Y'"ou  must  therefore  amuse 
yourself  for  a  day  or  two  iu  London ;  and  when  I 
have  anything  to  communicate,  I  will  drop  you  a 
note.     "Where  are  you  staying?" 

I  named  the  hotel,  which  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. 

"  Oh !  that  is  very  convenient,"  said  the  lawyer : 
"  and  you  can  be  with  me  at  any  time  on  a  short 
notice.  I  will  not  delay  in  making  the  inquiries 
which  Sir  Matthew  enjoins,  and  the  results  of 
which,  as  I  see  by  his  letter,  must  constitute  to  a 
great  extent  the  basis  of  your  proceedings  in  the 
mission  entrusted  to  you." 

I  saw  that  Mr.  Teunant  had  no  more  to  say  to 
me  on  the  present  oopasioa :  but  though  I  rose 
from  my  seat,  I  lingered  in  his  office — for  I  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  at  not  being  at  once 
initiated  more  deeply  iuto  the  matter  which  had 
brought  me  to  London. 

"  I  perfectly  well  understand,  Mr-  Wilmot,"  he 
said,  "that  there  are  certain  particulars  which  you 
have  yet  to  learn :  but  you  must  really  restrain 
your  impatience  for  a  day  or  two.  Y'ou  of  course 
know  Sir  Matthew  well  enough  to  be  aware  that 
he  has  his  own  particular  way  of  conducting 
matters  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  retain  his  favour, 
must  follow  his  instructions." 

I  bowed,  and  issued  from  the  office :  I  had  no 
pretext  for  remaining  any  longer,  nor  for  putting 
another  question,  i  strolled  out  into  Holborn, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  myself,  but 
more  than  half  inclined  to  go  up  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Great  Ivussell  Street,  Bloomsbury — 
from  which  indeed  I  was  at  no  great  distance — to 
make  inquiries  relative  to  the  Lanovers.  A 
second  thought  however  reminded  me  that  by 
seeking  an  interview  with  Annabel,  I  might  only 
be  compromising  her,  and  draw  down  upon  her 
head  her  father's  wrath  :  for  that  he  hated  me  for 
some  reason  or  another,  there  coidd  not  be  the 
slightest  doubt ;  and  that  after  everything  he  had 
done  towards  me,  he  would  look  complacently  on 
my  love  for  his  daughter,  was  not  for  an  instant 
to  be  thought  of.  I  therefore  determined  to  re- 
flect a  little  longer  upon  the  course  which  was  the 
best  to  be  pursued ;  because  1  would  rather  make 
any  sacrifice  of  my  own  feelings  than  do  aught 
which  should  harm  a  single  hair  of  the  beloved 
Annabel's  head. 

While  I  was  strolling  back  to  the  hotel,  the 
thought  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  had  meditated 
a  visit  to  Delmar  Manor  in  order  to  give  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Mulgrave  that  leaf  of  the  Enfield 
register  which  I  had  picked  up  in  the  lodging 
of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dorchester  at  Oldham.  I  had 
purposely  broiig'ut  it  with  me  in  my  carpet-bag : 
and  I  entered  the  hotel  to   procure  it.     Having 
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obtained  it  from  my  chamber,  I  proceeded  to  the 
cofifce-room  to  make  some  inquiry  of  the  waiter  as 
to  the  starting-place  of  any  conveyance  which 
would  take  me  to  Delraar  Manor.  But  while  I 
was  questioning  the  waiter,  I  was  suddenly  struck 
by  a  familiar  voice  coming  from  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  room  ;  and  even  if  the  tones  of  that 
voice  itself  were  not  thus  familiar,  the  style  of  lan- 
guage would  have  proved  in  a  moment  recog- 
nisable. 

"  It's  just  that,  my  dear  friend.  I  prefer  a 
Scotch  lunch  to  an  English  one.  You  remember 
the  Widow  Glenbucket,  when   you  used   to  dine 

with  me  in   the   Grass  Market let  me  see — it 

must  have    been  the    Grass-Market — it   couldn't 

have  been " 

"You  are  getting  absent.  Dominie.  Take  an- 
other glass  of  this  ale — which,  if  not  exactly  true 
Preston  Pans  beer,  is  nevertheless  as  decidedly 
Scotch  as  the  snuff  in  my  mull:" — and  these  words 
were  spoken  with  a  broad  Caledonian  accent  which 
T  will  not  attempt  to  convey  by  any  description  of 
my  own. 

I  hastened  tx»  the  end  of  the  coffee-room ;  and 
there,  at  a  table  in  one  of  the  boxes,  sat  Dominie 
Clackmannan  on  one  side,  and  a  most  extraordinary- 
looking  being  opposite  to  him — with  a  copious 
repast  between  them.  It  was  barely  noon :  but 
it  was  decidedly  a  luncheon  worthy  of  the  table 
of  the  Chief  of  Inch  Methglin  himself.  The 
Dominie  looked  as  gravely  stolid  as  ever,  and  not 
a  single  day  older.  His  friend  was  a  man  of  about 
fifty, —  short,  stout,  round,  and  podgy — with  a  head 
just  like  a  ball — very  small  features  and  twinkling 
gray  eyes.  He  was  completely  bald  on  the  crown  ; 
and  a  circlet  of  bushy  gray  hair  passed  from  one 
ear  round  the  back  of  that  strangely-shaped 
head  to  the  other  ear.  His  whiskers  were  also 
gray.  His  face  was  as  red  as  if  he  had  been 
steeped  for  the  last  forty  years  in  port  wine ;  and 
his  bald  crown,  though  scrupulously  clean,  shone 
as  if  with  a  gloss  :  or  in  other  words,  it  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  well  washed  with  yellow  soap,  and 
rubbed  dry  with  a  hard  towel.  He  was  the  most 
good-natured  jovial-looking  little  man  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life — and  evidently  one  who  had  no 
small  attachment  for  good  cheer  of  every  descrip- 
tion. He  had  just  set  down  a  large  tumbler  as  I 
first  caught  a  glimpse  of  him ;  and  as  he  wiped  the 
froth  of  the  ale  from  his  lips,  he  smacked  them 
with  an  expression  of  ineffable  delight.  But  his 
dress  remains  to  be  described.  It  was  all  of  one 
colours-coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers; — and  that 
colour  was  not  exactly  gray,  but  a  light  kind  of 
pepper  and  salt,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
latter.  His  neckcloth  was  gray;  and  his  stock- 
ings— for  he  wore  somewhat  clumsy  low  shoes — 
were  gray  likewise.  His  hat,  which  was  on  the 
seat  near  him,  was  a  grayish  felt ;  and  gray  silk 
gloves  lay  over  the  brim.  The  very  handkerchief 
with  which  he  wiped  his  lips,  was  of  a  similar 
colour.  In  short  it  appeared  to  be  his  deliberate 
study  to  clothe  himself  as  much  as  possible  in 
garments  an?l  articles  of  a  corresponding  hue. 

"  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  I  said,  "  I  recognised  your 
voice— pardon  me  for  introducing  myself  to  your 

notice -" 

"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie,  clutching 
my  hand  in  a  good-natured  way,  but  staring  upon 
me   with  stolid  bewilderment.     "  1   do  recollect 


that  we  have  met  before.  It  must  have  been  at 
Sandic  Macwheeble's " 

"  !Nonsense,  Dominie !"  cried  his  friend,  with  a 
hilarious  laugh.  "  Poor  Sandie  has  been  in  his 
grave  for  the  last  fifteen  years — and  this  young 
gentleman  can't  be  much  above  twenty  :  so  unless 
you  saw  him  as  a  little  child " 

'■'It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie:  then  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  exclaimed,  '•'  Ah,  I  recollect  you  now  ! 
But  how  is  your  uncle  the  Baillie?  and  how  is 
Mrs.  Owlhead?  and  all  the  little  Owlheads?  To 
be  sure,  this  is  the  Baillie's  nephew !  I  remember 
when  you  and  your  worthy  uncle  came  to  dine 
with  me  at  the  Widow  Glenbucket's — the  widow 

was  taken  ill let  me  see?     Ill  was  it no, 

it  must  have  been  drunk " 

"  Nonsense,  Dominie  !"  exclaimed  his  friend,  who 
had  just  bolted  half  of  a  mutton  chop,  while  Mr. 
Clackmannan  was  thus  endeavouring  to  elucidate 
something  from  his  confused  reminiscences,  "The 
Widow  Glenbucket  never  got  drunk !" 

"  It's  just  that,"  said  the  Dominie  :  "  to  be  sure 
— she  did  only  get  boozy.  But  now  that  I  be- 
think me,  I  would  write  to  the  widow  and  apologize 
— only  that  she  is  dead.  By  the  bye,  what  was 
that  you  were  saying  to  the  widow  one  day  when 
I  came  in  and  found  your  mouth  very  close  to  her 

ear 1  think  it  must  have    been    her   ear — it 

might  have   been   her   lips However,  I  shall 

recollect  presently.  Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr. 
Owlhead  ?" 

"However  flattering,  my  dear  sir,"  I  answered, 
"it  might  be  to  my  feelings  to  claim  relationship 
with  the  Owlheads  of  Glasgow,  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  not  my  name.  You  don't  recollect  me.  I  am 
Joseph  Wilmot." 

"It's  just  that!"  cried  the  Dominie,  a  Jight 
now  suddenly  breaking  in  upon  him.  "I  re- 
member, I  wrote  to  my  friend  the  Laird  of  Tinto- 
squashdale,  and  told  him  how  you  helped  Emme- 
line  Vennachar  to  run  away  with  Duncansby  tbc 

lawyer no,    it    wasn't  Duncansby it  must 

have  been  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale :  but  I  shall 
recollect  presently.  Sit  down  and  take  a  glass 
with  US:  you  are  quite  welcome.  And  now  I 
bethink  me,  you  are  looking  different  from  what 
you  were  when  last  I  saw  you.  To  be  sure  !— 
you  have  put  off  your  livery " 

"  Livery  ?"  ejaculated  his  friend  :  "  nonsense  ! 
This  young  gentleman  never  wore  livery,  I  can 
tell.  Come,  sir — sit  down  and  make  yourself  at 
home.  Waiter,  more  ale !  Dominie,  you  have 
omitted  to  introduce  us." 

"It's  just    that,"   observed  Mr.  Clackmannan. 

"  This  is  my  young  friend 1  forget  his  name 

again it  must  be  Joseph  Wilmot.  Mr.  Wilmot, 

my   friend" and  here  the   Dominie,   looking 

across  the  table,  breathed  the  previously  often- 
heard  and  renowned  nomenclature — "  Mr.  Salt- 
coats !" 

Ah !  I  ought  to  have  known  at  once  that  this 
was  none  other  than  the  veritable  Saltcoats  in 
propria  persona.  His  dress  should  have  told 
me.  Who  but  a  man  bearing  such  a  name,  could 
have  worn  such  a  costume  ?  I  had  however  always 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  Dominie's  numerous 
catalogue  of  friends,  whose  names  he  was  so  in- 
cessantly lugging  into  his  half- finished  anecdotes, 
were  mere  phantoms  of  his  own  imagination :  but 
now  at  last  I  had  positive  proof  that  there  was  at 
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least  some  foundation  for  the  existence  of  the 
category — inasmuch  as  one  human  item  thereof 
sat  before  me  in  the  round,  comfortable,  sleek, 
oUj-looking  Mr.  Saltcoats. 

I  declined  refreshments ;  and  inquired  of  the 
Dominie  what  had  brought  him  to  London. 

"Ah!  it's  just  that,"  was  the  response,  given 
with  the  slightest  degree  more  of  animation  than 
the  worthy  Dominie  was  wont  to  throw  into  his 
speeches.  "  You  see,  my  young  friend,  that  my 
kinsman  Mr.  Clackmannan  of  Clackmannanauch- 
nish  has  gone  out  of  this  world  into  a  better,  it  is 

to  be  hoped.     He  took  his  departure let  me 

see,   how    was    it?     Not   in   a    one-horse    chaise 

JN'o,  it  was  under  the  dinner-table,  where  he 

had  fallen  down — I  grieve  to  say — in  a  fit " 

"Yes — of  drunkenness,"  added  Mr.  Saltcoats, 
with  a  roar  of  boisterous  laughter. 

"It's  just  that,"  added  the  Dominie,  relapsing 
into  his  wonted  stolid  gravity.  "My  kinsman 
died— it  wasn't  of  fever — no,  it  was  of  three 
bottles  of  vane ;  and  lo  and  behold,  I  received  a 

letter yes,   it  must   have   been   a   letter 

though  I  remember  it  was  on  the  same  morning 
that  I  also  received  that  blow  with  a  brick-bat 
which  a  mischievous  urchin  in  the  village  of 
Methglin  threw  at  me  round  a  corner How- 
ever, I  shall  recollect  presently." 

"  At  all  events,  Mr.  Clackmannan,"  I  said,  "  I 
may  now  congratulate  you  on  having  become  the 
Laird  of  Clackmannanauchnish." 

"It's  just  that,  my  young  friend,"  responded 
the  Dominie— or  rather  the  new  Laird  of  Clack- 
mannanauchnish, as  I  ought  now  to  denominate 
him.  "  And  so,  you  see,  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  come  up  to  London  on  some  little  business 
touching  and  concerning  money  in  the  Funds — 
yes,  it  mufjt  have  been  for  the  money  in  the  Funds 

— it  couldn't  be  only  for  these  mutton-chops 

However,  I  shall  recollect  presently :"  and  then 
the  worthy  Dominie  stuck  his  fork  into  one  of  the 
interesting  articles  of  food  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr,  Saltcoats,—"  for  if  I 
don't  tell  it  to  you,  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  will  ever 
get  it  out  of  the  Dominie, — he  has  inherited  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  a  year,  and  as  he  wanted  a 
friend  to  come  up  to  London  to  take  care  of  him, 
my  services  were  at  his  disposal.  We  are  going 
to  live  together  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  I  have 
got  a  thousand  a  year — and  he  has  got  a  thousand 
a  year.  We  are  both  jolly  young  bachelors :" — and 
here  Mr.  Saltcoats  made  the  whole  coffee-room 
echo  with  his  uproarious  mirth,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  pulled  the  bell  violently,  exclaiming, 
"  Waiter,  more  ale  !" 

"It's  just  that,"  said  the  Laird  of  Clackman- 
nananauchnish  :  "'  and  more  chops.  And  now  I 
bethink  me,   as   I  one   day   said  to  the   Widow 

Glenbucket,  when  she  served  me  up  coUops " 

"  Might  I  venture  to  ask,  Mr.  Clackmannan," 
I  said,  "  concerning  the  Chief  and  his  family  ?" 

By  dint  of  numerous  questionings  and  a  vast 
amount  of  patience,  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
eliciting  from  the  Laird  of  Clackmannanauchnish 
A  few  particulars  relative  to  the  Inch  Methglius. 
It  appeared  that  the  Chief  had  become  reconciled 
to  his  niece  Lady  Carrondale — and  that  Mr. 
Lennox  Vennachar,  shortly  after  his  disappoint- 
ment, had  plunged  headlong  into  politics,  and  got 


himself  elected  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  a 
borough  on  his  father's  estate  :  he  had  spent 
several  months  in  London  during  the  last  session 
— and  on  his  return  to  Inch  Methglin,  he  had  of 
his  own  accord  made  friendly  overtures  towards 
his  cousin  EmmeUne  and  her  husband.  Sir  Alex- 
ander J  and  he  had  since  remained  on  terms  of 
generous  friendship  with  the  Carrondales,  I  wag 
not  astonished  to  hear  all  this  in  respect  to  the 
Chief  and  his  son  :  for  notwithstanding  their  pride 
and  arrogance,  there  were  many  good  points  in 
their  characters  ; — and  in  respect  to  Lennox  it 
only  needed  contact  with  the  world  and  the  ex- 
perience of  refined  society,  in  order  to  develop  his 
own  better  quaUties. 

I  left  Mr.  Clackmannan  with  his  friend  Salt- 
coats enjoying  their  third  dish  of  mutton-chops 
and  their  sixth  or  seventh  bottle  of  Scotch  ale — 
and  proceeded  to  the  office  whence  a  stage-coach 
started  at  two  in  the  afternoon  for  Enfield.  In 
due  time  I  was  pift  down  in  the  vicinage  of  Delmar 
Manor.  My  heart  beat  under  the  influence  of 
many  recollections  as  I  approached  the  iron  gates 
of  the  park.  At  that  mansion  I  had  donned  my 
first  suit  of  livery:  there  I  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Lanover ;  and  there  too  I 
had  been  a  witness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  frightful 
tragedy — as  mysterious  as  it  was  frightful — which 
deprived  me  of  a  benefactor.  I  rang  at  the 
entrance,  expecting  to  see  my  old  friend  the 
porter :  but  it  was  a  stranger  who  came  forth,  I 
inquired  what  had  become  of  him  whom  I  had 
known  five  years  back  ? — and  was  informed  that 
he  had  been  gone  long  ago, — the  man  adding  that 
when  Lord  Eccleston  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty,  he  changed  most  of  the  servants. 

"  Lord  Ectleston  ?"  I  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  How  long  has  he  been  the  proprietor  of 
the  Delmar  estate  ?" 

"Why,  for  these  last  five  years,  to  be  sure!" 
was  the  porter's  response :  "  ever  since  Mr.  Del- 
mar's  death.  But  if  you  ask  me  how  long  he  has 
been  Lord  Eccleston,  my  answer  is — only  within 
the  last  three  weeks." 

"  I  understand,"  I  said.  "  The  gentleman  whom 
I  knew  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mulgrave,  is  now  Lord 
Eccleston." 

"That  is  precisely  what  it  is,"  returned  the 
porter.  "  Do  you  particularly  wish  to  see  his  lord- 
ship ?  If  so,  you  had  better  call  at  the  house  in 
Manchester  Square." 

I  thanked  the  man  for  his  information ;  and 
observed,  "  But  I  always  understood  that  the  late 
Lord  Eccleston  had  a  large  family  ?" 

"  Only  one  son,  and  seven  or  eight  daughters,  I 
believe,"  responded  the  porter  j  "  and  the  son  died 
about  a  couple  of  years  ago — thus  leaving  Mr. 
Mulgrave  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  title.  Hia 
brother's  death  has  now  given  him  that  title." 

"  Have  you  lately  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  at 
the  Manor  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  no ! — not  for  a  very  long  time,"  repUed 
the  porter.  "  I  do  not  think  that  his  lordship  and 
my  lady  are  on  very  good  terms  with  'their  rela- 
tions.  So  at  least  it  is  said ;  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
was  the  case,  as  the  Howards  never  show  them- 
selves at  the  Manor." 

I  nest  inquired  respecting  several  of  the  ser- 
vants whom  I  had  known  at  the  time  I  was  a  page 
in  Mr.  Delmar's  household :  but  I  found  that  not 
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one  of  them'was  now  remaining  there.  I  had  con- 
sequently no  excuse  for  proceeding  up  to  the  man- 
sion :  though  I  longed  to  wander  once  more  amidst 
the  spacious  grounds ; — for  those  scenes  which  the 
incidents  of  hj-gone  years  have  rendered  familiar 
to  the  memory,  are  ever  fraught  with  interest, 
notwithstanding  that  the  incidents  themselves  may 
have  been  sad  and  mournful.  But  I  dared  not  re- 
qusst  permission  to  penetrate  into  the  park  with- 
out any  definite  object ;  and  again  thanking  the 
man  for  his  civility,  I  took  my  departure. 

When  I  got  back  to  London,  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  calling  at  Manchester  Square ;  and  I  ac- 
cordingly postponed  that  business  till  the  morrow. 
On  reaching  the  hotel  I  found  Mr.  Clackmannan 
and  his  friend  Saltcoats  discussing  a  bottle  of  Port 
wine  after  their  dinner ;  and  when  I  had  partaken 
of  my  own  repast,  they  invited  me  to  join  them. 
This  I  did  for  a  little  while  j  but  being  fatigued 
with  my  recent  journey  from  Westmoreland — as 
well  as  with  the  day's  proceedings — I  soon  retired 
to  rest. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Dominie  and  his 
friend  took  their  departure  for  the  north, — the  for- 
mer having  terminated  the  business  which  brought 
him  to  London ;  and  as  ho  shook  hands  with  me, 
he  assured  me  that  I  should  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come if  at  any  time  I  would  pay  him  a  visit 
at  Clackmannanauchnish.  Mr.  Saltcoats, — who, 
though  still  labouring  under  the  influence  of  a 
luxurious  breakfast,  had  fortified  himself  for  travel- 
ling with  a  bottle  of  strong  ale, — likewise  shook 
me  by  the  hand ;  and  I  saw  them  take  their  depar- 
ture,— the  Dominie's  last  words  being  "that  he 
should  write  to  the  Widow  Glenbucket  to  announce 
his  prosperity only  that  she  was  dead." 

It  being  now  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  no 
communication  having  come  from  Mr.  Tennant,  I 
set  off  to  Manchester  Square,  in  which  was  situated 
the  town-mansion  of  the  noble  family  of  Eccleston. 
A  hatchment  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings, was  suspended  between  the  upper  windows — 
as  if  this  ostentatious  pomp  could  in  any  way  bene- 
fit the  spirit  of  the  departed;  I  knocked  at  the 
door  :  it  was  opened  by  the  hall-porter ;  and  I  re- 
quested an  interview  with  Lord  Eccleston. 

"  It  is  rather  an  early  hour,  sir,  to  think  of  see- 
ing his  lordship,"  responded  the  man  in  a  very 
courteous  tone  :  for  he  evidently  supposed  that  my 
situation  in  life  was  superior  to  what  it  really  was. 
"  But  I  will  send  in  your  name ;  and  his  lordship 
will  decide." 

"  Say,  if  you  please,  that  Joseph  Wilmot  requests 
an  interview  with  his  lordship  on  very  particular 
business." 

The  message  was  sent  in ;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  minutes  I  was  conducted  to  an  elegantly 
furnished  breakfast-parlour,  where  Lord  and  Lady 
Eccleston  were  seated  at  the  well-spread  table.  The 
former  wore  a  morning  gown— the  latter  a  desha- 
billee ;  and  both  were  of  course  in  mourning.  His 
lordship  was  now  about  forty-three  years  of  age, 
and  was  little  altered  in  his  appearance  since  I  had 
last  seen  him.  Her  ladyship  was  thirty-eight:  she 
had  grown  stouter— but  it  was  the  splendid  embon- 
point of  a  rich  commanding  beauty.  Her  com- 
plexion was  however  paler  than  when  I  had  last 
seen  her ;  and  the  traces  of  fashionable  dissipation 
were  more  visible  upon  her  countenance :  but  I  had 
no  doubt  that  these  disappeared   of    an  evening 


when  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  were  accomplished. 
As  I  entered  the  room,  they  both  surveyed  me  with 
considerable  attention — and  it  likewise  struck  mo 
with  a  certain  peculiarity  of  look,  which  I  could 
not  rightly  comprehend.  I  knew  not  whether  there 
were  uneasiness,  annoyance,  or  any  other  feeling 
expressed  in  that  look  :  but  it  was  identical  with 
both  of  them; — and  then,  as  they  averted  their 
eyes,  it  struck  me  that  they  exchanged  rapid 
glances,  significant  of  some  idea  which  was  upper* 
most  in  the  mind  of  each,  but  which  was  as  un- 
fathomable  on  my  part  as  the  peculiar  looks  them- 
selves had  just  been. 

"You  wish  to  see  me  ?"  said  Lord  Eccleston,  in 
a  somewhat  subdued  tone  of  voice ;  and  I  fancied 
that  it  was  slightly  tremulous. 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  am  not  intruding,"  I 
answered :  "but  circumstances  have  thrown  in  my 
way  a  particular  document  which  may  more  or 
less  concern  your  lordship ;  and  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  place  it  in  your  hands.  Perhaps  your 
lordship  does  not  recollect  me  ?" 

'•■  Yes,  yes,"  he  exclaimed :  "  I  recollect  you  well 
enough — I  saw  you  at  Delmar  Manor.  But  this 
document " 

"It  is  here,  my  lord :" — and  producing  from  my 
pocket  the  leaf  of  the  Enfield  register,  I  placed  it 
before  him. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  strangeness  of  the  eja- 
culations which  burst  from  the  lips  of  both  Lord 
and  Lady  Eccleston ;  nor  the  then  incomprehen- 
sible wildness  with  which  their  looks  were  flung 
upon  me.  I  actually  started, — fearing  that  I  had 
done  something  wrong.  A  sudden  faintuess  seemed 
to  come  over  her  ladyship ;  and  clasping  her  hands, 
she  murmured  something — but  what  it  was,  my 
ear  did  not  catch. 

"Clara!"  said  her  husband,  almost  sternly:  and 
the  look  which  he  fixed  upon  her,  was  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  her  to  her  self- 
possession.  This  she  instantaneously  recovered : 
but  again  were  her  glances  thrown  with  a  sin- 
gular and  incomprehensible  expression  upon  my- 
self. 

"  Sit  down,  Joseph  Wilmot,"  said  Lord  Eccleston, 
speaking  in  a  kind  voice ;  "  and  tell  me  how  this 
document  fell  into  your  hands." 

"  Accident,  my  lord,  threw  me  in  the  way  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Dorchester " 

"Ah,  the  villain  !"  cried  Eccleston.  "  But  pro- 
ceed.    Where  did  this  happen  ?  and  when  ?" 

"At  Oldham,  my  lord — not  quite  a  year  ago. 
The  Eev.  Sir.  Dorchester,"  I  continued,  "plun- 
dered me  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  disappeared 
from  his  lodgings  in  a  hurried  manner, — having 
previously  turned  out  the  contents  of  his  writing- 
desk,  the  greater  portion  of  which  he  burnt  or 
tore  up.  But  this  document  remained  entire  ;  and 
I  took  possession  of  it.  Perhaps  he  did  not  intend 
to  leave  it  behind  him " 

"And  this  is  the  only  business  you  have  with 
me  ?"  inquired  his  lordship  hastily. 

I  thought  the  question  a  very  singular  one :  for 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  business  was  of  a  sufli- 
cient  importance  to  justify  my  visit — especially 
considering  the  degree  of  emotion  which  the  pro- 
duction of  that  document  had  caused  Lord  and 
Lady  Eccleston  to  experience. 

"I  had  nothing  else  to  say  to  your  lordship," 
was  my  observation. 
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"  You  are  prosperous  ?  you  are  doing  well  P  tou 
are  comfortably  situate  ?"  said  Lady  Eccleston : 
and  her  deep  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  for  a 
moment  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest ;— but 
they  were  instantaneously  averted  again ;  and 
bending  down,  she  trilled  with  a  beautiful  little 
spaniel  that  lay  upon  the  hearth-rug. 

"  I  am  comfortably  situated,  I  thank  your  lady- 
ship," was  my  response  :  and  rising  from  my  seat, 
I  was  advancing  towards  the  door, — when  Lord 
Eccleston  called  me  back, 

"  Where  are  you  living  ?  what  are  you  doing  ?" 
he  inquired. 

"  I  am  in  the  service,  my  lord,  of  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine,"  was  my  answer ;  "  and  he  lives  in 
"Westmoreland:  but  he  has  sent  me  up  to  London 
on  a  little  private  business,  which  will  perhaps 
detain  me  here  a  few  days." 

"  And  then  you  go  back  to  Westmoreland  ?" 
exclaimed  his  lordship  :  and  on  my  responding  in 
the  affirmative,  he  glanced  towards  his  wife, — who, 
it  struck  me,  bejit  upon  him  a  peculiar  look,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  her  head  in  a  deprecating  man- 
ner :  but  whifc  she  meant  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  conceive. 

"  Well,  if  it  happens  that  circumstances  compel 
you  to  leave  the  service  of  the  gentleman  whom 
you  have  named,"  said  his  lordship,  "  let  me  know 
at  once.  You  have  rendered  me  a  service  in 
bringing  me  this  document ;  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  you.  Indeed, 
to  show  my  gratitude,  you  must  permit  me " 

"  No,  my  lord !"  I  interrupted  him,  as  he  drew 
forth  his  purse.  "  The  little  service  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  render  your  lordship,  has  cost  me 
nothing  ;  and  I  can  accept  no  pecuniary  reward." 

I  thereupon  bowed,  and  hastened  forth  from  the 
room :  but  as  I  turned  to  close  the  door,  I  caught  the 
last  look  which  her  ladyship's  deep  blue  eyes  flung 
upon  me — a  look  which  was  as  incomprehensible 
and  as  peculiar  as  the  former  glances  whereof  I 
had  been  the  object  during  this  interview.  I 
issued  from  the  mansion,  wondering  what  it  could 
all  mean.  There  was  an  evident  mystery  of  some 
sort  which  I  could  not  possibly  fathom  :  it  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  me — it  even  haunted  me. 
I  was  dispirited,  I  knew  not  why :  and  anxious  to 
throw  ofl'  this  unaccountable  oppression — having, 
too,  plenty  of  time  upon  my  hands— I  went  and 
visited  the  public  picture-galleries  and  museums, 
thus  whiling  away  the  hours  until  five  in  the  even- 
ing. The  natural  cheerfulness  of  my  disposition  had 
regained  its  empire :  the  sadness  of  the  forenoon 
had  worn  off :  and  if  I  still  thought  of  my  interview 
with  the  Ecclestons,  it  was  merely  to  wonder  what 
the  peculiar  incidents  of  that  half-hour  could  mean. 
On  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Tennant  the  solicitor,  desiring  me  to  be  with 
him  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning. 

Punctual  to  this  appointment,  I  entered  Furni- 
val's  Inn  as  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  closeted  with  Mr. 
Tennant,  in  his  own  private  olfice. 

"  I  may  now  safely  enter  upon  those  explana- 
tions, Mr.  Wilmot,"  said  the  man  of  business, 
"  which  I  was  not  permitted  to  unfold  the  day 
before  yesterday.  You  know  that  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine  is  an  eccentric  character,  and  has  & 
singular  way  of  doing  things.  However,  that  is 
not  my  business :  all  that  regards  me,  is  to  follow 


the  instructions  of  a  long-standing  and  excellent 
client.  You  are  aware,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  continued 
the  solicitor,  "  that  Sir  Matthew's  heart  has  been 
softened  towards  a  long  disowned  and  ignored 
daughter.  Indeed,  from  certain  passages  in  the 
letter  which  you  brought  me,  it  is  evident  that  you 
yourself  were  mainly  instrumental  in  imbuing  Sir 
Matthew  Heseltine  with  these  better  feelings. 
But  Sir  Matthew,  while  seriously  thinking  of  be- 
coming  reconciled  to  his  daughter,  was  resolved 
first  of  all  to  ascertain  whether  her  conduct  has  all 
along  continued  worthy  of  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world — whether  she  has  done  her  duty  as  a  wife 
and  as  a  mother — and  whether,  in  short,  he  could 
receive  her  to  his  arms  without  dishonour  and  de- 
gradation to  himself.  On  this  head  I  was  ordered 
to  institute  the  most  searching  inquiries  ;  and, 
according  to  my  instructions,  the  result  of  these 
inquiries  was  to  decide  whether  any  farther  steps 
should  be  taken  in  respect  to  your  particular  mis- 
sion to  London.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  had 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  Sir  Matthew's 
daughter  had  fallen  into  an  evil  course  of  life,  and 
that  she  had  become  utterly  unworthy  of  the  recon- 
ciliation which  he  yearned  to  bring  about, — utterly 
unworthy  too  of  being  recognised  as  the  heiress 
of  his  wealth, — then,  in  this  case,  a  particular 
course  was  marked  out  for  me  to  pursue.  I  should 
have  sent  you  back  to  Westmoreland  with  the  in- 
telligence ;  and  you  would  not  have  had  the  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  of  making  a  certain  com- 
munication to  the  lady  of  whom  we  are  speaking — 
nor  of  escorting  her  to  Heseltine  Hall  that  she 
might  be  received  into  her  father's  arms.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  inform  you,  Mr.  Wilmot,  that 
Sir  Matthew  would  have  left  it  to  my  discretion  to 
render  pecuniary  assistance  to  his  daughter,  if  she 
stood  in  need  of  it — as  well  as  to  adopt  whatsoever 
plan  I  thought  fit  for  the  benefit  of  her  family." 

"  But  it  has  all  turned  out  otherwise,  I  hope  ?" 
was  my  eager  exclamation ;  "  and  the  result  of 
your  inquiries " 

"  Is  completely  favourable,"  answered  Mr.  Ten- 
nant emphatically. 

"  Ob,  I  am  rejoiced !"  I  cried,  my  heart  swell- 
ing witli  emotions  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  being 
the  instrument  of  reconciliation  between  a  long 
separated  father  and  daughter. 

"  Yes  —  my  inquiries  have  been  completely 
favourable,"  continued  the  solicitor.  "  The  unfor- 
tunate lady  has  a  brute  of  a  husband,  whom  I  am 
sure  that  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  will  never  re- 
ceive with  pleasure.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
man — as  I  have  ascertained— is  now  on  the  Con- 
tinent, engaged  in  some  particular  business;  and 
he  is  not  expected  to  return  for  some  weeks.  His 
wife  therefore  can  accompany  you  to  Heseltine 
Hall :  and  it  is  perhaps  all  for  the  best  that  her 
husband  should  not  be  of  the  party.  When  once 
Sir  Matthew's  altered  and  more  tender  sentiments 
towards  his  daughter  are  confirmed  and  settled, 
he  will  perhaps  be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to 
encounter  her  husband." 

"  How  many  children  has  she,  Mr.  Tennant,"  I 
inquired :  "  for  doubtless  she  will  wish  to  take 
them  with  her  ;  and  moreover  I  should  like  them 

all  to  be  presented  to  their  grandfather that  is 

to  say,  if  his  instructions  to  you  have  given  me  the 
power  to  adopt  such  a  course." 

"  It  appears  from  what  I  yesterday  learnt,  she 
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has  but  one  child  now  living,"  returned  the  lawyer. 
"  I  thouiiht  she  had  more.  But  I  knew  very  little 
indeed  about  this  family :  it  was  only  from  time 
to  time  that  their  name  came  across  me, — thus 
showing  me  that  they  were  resident  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  on  each  such  occasion  I  communicated 
to  Sir  Matthew  what  little  I  had  learnt.  But 
being  well  aware  that  it  was  a  very  sore  subject, 
I  was  careful  to  allude  to  it  in  my  letters  as  dis- 
tantly and  as  gently  as  possible  ;  and  if  I  made 
any  such  allusion  at  all,  I  can  assure  you  it  was 
with  the  best  possible  motives.  I  thought  it 
better  to  keep  his  daughter  as  much  in  his 
memory  as  I  dared " 

'•  I  understand  you,  sir  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Your 
conduct  was  most  generous.  You  always  looked 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation." 

"  That  was  precisely  my  hope,  Mr.  Wilmot," 
returned  the  solicitor;  "and  now  I  am  about  to 
see  it  accomplished.  Yes — the  inquiries  which  I 
of  course  instituted  with  all  becoming  delicacy, 
and  in  a  manner  to  prevent  the  objects  of  these 
inquii-ies  from  knowing  that  they  were  being 
made 1  allude  to  the  lady  aud  her  daugh- 
ter  " 

"  You  have  not,  then,  seen  them,  Mr.  Ten- 
nant .''"  I  inquired. 

"  No — not  yet.  But  I  expect  to  see  them  every 
moment,"  be  added,  looking  at  his  watch.  '•  I 
sent  a  note  last  evening,  requesting  them  to  favour 
me  with  a  call  at  half-past  eleven  this  forenoon, — 
merely  intimating  that  it  was  on  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance.  But  I  was  about  to  tell  you 
that  the  inquiries  have  proved  perfectly  satis- 
factory ;  and  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  will  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  daughter  and 
granddaughter.  The  breath  of  scandal  has  never 
tainted  their  reputation ;  and  though  the  man 
himself  is  far  from  being  all  that  we  could  wish, 
yet  the  neighbours  with  one  accord  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  amiable  wife  and  charming 
daughter." 

"  And  their  name,  sir  P"  I  inquired :  "  what  is 
it  ?  For,  as  you  may  perceive — though  entrusted 
with  this  important  mission — a  great  deal  of  mys- 
tery has  been  observed." 

"  Oh,  that  is  just  like  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  !" 
exclaimed  the  solicitor.  "  If,  for  instance,  the 
inquiries  had  proved  unfavourable,  I  was  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  mention  the  name  and  abode  to 
you  at  all.  I  dare  say  Sir  Matthew  fancied  you 
would  go  and  see  them  all  the  same ;  and  that 
you  were  quite  capable  ef  hurrying  them  off  with 
I  you  into  Westmoreland,  even  in  defiance  of  the 
instructions  I  should  have  given  you  to  the  con- 
trary. You  see,  Mr.  "Wilmot,'  added  the  lawyer 
•with  a  smile,  "  what  it  is  to  have  a  character  for 
too  much  generosity.  And  that  character  seems 
to  be  your' 8." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  compliment,"  I  an- 
swered :  "  but  fortunately  there  is  no  need  in  the 
present  case  for  the  exercise  of  a  false  generosity 
— after  the  admirable  character  you  have  given 
me  Ln  respect  to  these  ladies." 

"  They  will  be  here  immediately,  no  doubt," 
said  Mr.  Tennant ;  "  and  you  shall  have  all  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  communicating  the  in- 
telligence which  awaits  them.  This  much  is  your 
due; — and  it  was  precisely  because  such  was  my 
impression,  that  I  did  not  call  upon  them  myself 


in  the  first  instance,  nor  enter  into  any  ex- 
planations in  the  note  I  transmitted  them  last 
evening." 

"And  their  name,  sir  ?"  I  again  said. 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  of  the  private  office 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  clerk  announced,  "  The 
two  ladies,  sir,  whom  you  expected." 

The  two  ladies  entered  the  room  ;  and  an  ejacu- 
tion  of  mingled  joy  and  astonishment  burst  from 
my  lips,  as  I  at  once  recognised  Mrs.  Lanover  and 
Annabel. 


CHAPTER     LXV. 

THE  JOUENET. 

Ejaculations  of  surprise  too — aye,  and  of  plea- 
sure  likewise — were  re-echoed  by  Mrs.  Lanover 
and  Annabel;  and  the  next  instant  my  hands  were 
clasped  warmly  in  their  own.  In  the  rapture  of 
my  delight  at  thus  encountering  the  angelic  object 
of  my  heart's  devoted  love,  the  business  which  had 
brought  me  to  London  vanished  from  my  recollec- 
tion like  a  dream  of  no  moment ;  and  all  my 
thoughts  were  thrown  into  the  whirl  and  confusion 
of  an  intoxicating  joy. 

How  beautiful  did  Annabel  seem  ! — what  a  per- 
sonification of  exquisite  feminine  loveliness!  A 
subdued  and  modest  joy  was  dancing  in  the  soft- 
ness of  her  large  azure  eyes  :  the  rich  masses  of 
her  golden  hair,  floating  down  by  the  side  of  her 
fair  cheeks  and  escaping  beneath  her  bonnet,  shone 
as  if  with  a  glory.  A  smile  of  happiness  was  upon 
her  vermilion  lips,  revealing  the  pearls  within. 
Her  form  had  taken  the  developments  proper  to 
her  age  :  but  it  had  lost  none  of  its  exquisite  sym- 
metry,  and  little  of  its  sylphid  lightness.  She  had 
grown  taller— she  had  reached  her  full  height :  she 
was  all  elegance,  grace,  and  loveliness.  Her  mo- 
ther, who  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  better  health  than  when  I  had  last 
seen  her  five  years  back — and  certainly  much  better 
than  when  Annabel  had  spoken  of  her  as  being 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness  at  the  time  I  en- 
countered the  charming  girl  in  Dr.  Pomfret's  house 
at  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Tennant  was  himself  stricken  with  amaze- 
ment  on  perceiving  that  I  and  the  two  ladies  were 
no  strangers  to  each  other.  But  now  all  in  a  mo- 
ment flashed  back  to  my  mind  the  recollection  of 
the  business  for  which  I  was  there ;  and  I  ex- 
claimed, '■  What  marvellous  mysteries  are  these  ! 
what  wondrous  coincidences !  Is  it  possible,  Mrs. 
Lanover,  that  you  are  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine'a 
daughter  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — it  is  so !"  she  cried,  suddenly  seized 
with  a  powerful  agitation.  "What  means  the 
question,  Joseph  P" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam !"  I  exclaimed,  "  such 
tidings  of  joy — such  happiness — for  you,   aud  for 

Annabel  also But  compose   yourself,"  I   said, 

subduing  my  voice  into  a  lower  and  gentler 
tone ;  for  I  saw  that  a  sensation  of  faintness  was 
coming  over  Mrs.  Lanover;  and  I  conducted  her 
to  a  seat. 

"  Motlier — dearest  mother,"  said  Annabel,  in 
the  soft  soothing  music  of  her  clear  pure  voice, 
"  nerve  yourself  for  whatsoever  intelligence  is  about 
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to  be  imparted.     You  see  that  it  is  joyous,  dear 

mother ! Joseph  is  incapable  of  deceiving  you." 

I  could  have  caught  the  charming  girl  in  my 
arms  and  covered  her  with  kisses  for  these  words 
spoken  in  my  favour,  had  I  dared  to  do  so  then 
and  there. 

"  Yes — I  know  that  Joseph  is  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving me,"  said  Mrs.  Lanover,  now  reviving. 
"  Proceed,  Joseph — I  am  nerved  for  any  communi- 
cation, whatsoever  it  may  be." 

"  Your  father,  my  dear  madam,  is  reconciled  to 
you,"  I  said,  but  speaking  cautiously  and  gently  : 
"his  arms  are  open  to  receive  you !" 

Mrs.  Lanover  clasped  her  hands  in  fervid  thank- 
fulness ;  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 
Annabel  wept  in  sympathy  ;  and  the  lawyer,  with 
the  most  delicate  consideration,  said  to  me,  "  Let 
us  leave  the  ladies  together  for  a  few  minutes.  We 
will  return  to  them  presently." 

He  hurried  me  out  of  the  room,  and  conducting 
mo  to  another,  said,  "  It  is  better  that  they  should 
thus  be  left  alone  to  tranquillise  themselves.  Per- 
haps the  mother  may  have  something  to  say  to 
the  daughter — some  revelations  to  make  in  respect 
to  the  past :  for  I  noticed  that  Miss  Lanover  sur- 
veyed you  with  bewilderment  when  you  spoke  of 
Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  as  her  mother's  father." 

"  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  there  are  doubtless  reve- 
lations to  make  :  for  I  know  that  a  short  time  back 
Annabel  was  completely  ignorant  on  many,  many 
subjects — and  she  may  be  so  stUl.  She  is  not 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Lanover— and  I  bless  God 
for  it !" 

"No— she  is  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
Bentinck,  her  mother's  first  husband,"  responded 
the  solicitor.  "  But  how  came  you  to  be  acquainted 
with  those  ladies  ?" 

"  I  knew  them  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Lanover 
did  me  much  wrong — but  upon  this  subject  I  would 
rather  not  speak.  He  says  that  he  is  my  uncle  : 
this  however  I  scarcely  believe — I  never  could 
fully  believe  it.     Have  you  ever  seen  him  P" 

"  Three  or  four  times,"  answered  Mr.  Tennant. 
"  "Whenever  ho  was  in  trouble  and  difficulty,  he 
used  to  come  and  endeavour  to  persuade  me  to 
write  to  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  on  his  behalf. 
You  are  awai-e  that  he  was  once  a  very  rich 
banker  ?" 

"  I  know  it,"  was  my  response.  "  But  how,  in 
heaven's  name,  could  the  amiable  and  once  beautiful 
daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  have  married 
such  a  monster?" 

"  That  she  did  marry  him,  Mr.  Wilmot,  should 
be  reckoned  to  her  honour  and  to  her  credit,"  re- 
joined the  solicitor  solemnly  :  "she  sacrificed  her- 
self for  the  sake  of  her  children.  You  know  that 
her  former  husband  Mr.  Bentinck  died  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  year  of  their  marriage, — leav- 
ing his  afflicted  widow  with  twin-daughters,  then 
only  a  few  weeks  old.  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  sent 
her  some  small  sum — fifty  poimds,  I  think, — ac- 
companied by  a  letter  to  the  efiect  that  it  was  the 
last  succour  she  was  ever  to  look  for  at  his  hands. 
The  fond  deep  love  of  a  wife  prompted  her  to  give 
her  husband's  remains  decent  interment :  his  ill- 
ness had  led  them  to  contract  debts ;  and  thus  by 
the  time  the  funeral  expenses  and  those  liabilities 
were  paid,  a  considerable  portion  of  Sir  Heseltine's 
'  remittance  was  swallowed  up.  The  unhappy  widow 
—  then  only  twenty  years  of  age — discarded  by  her 


father,  utterly  inexperienced  in  the  world,  with 
health  and  spirits  awfully  shocked  by  her  sad  be- 
reavement— was  left  to  her  own  resources.  She 
struggled  on — heaven  knows  how  she  struggled 
on!— for  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  since  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. Had  I  known  them,  Mr.  Wilmot— and 
had  I  been  aware  of  her  abode— rest  assured  that 
she  would  not  have  wanted  a  friend.  However, 
the  unfortunate  lady  struggled  and  battled  as  best 
she  could  against  the  world :  but  how  could  she 
hope  to  succeed  in  earning  even  a  livelihood  by  her 
needle,  when  the  greater  portion  of  her  time  was 
engrossed  by  her  twin-infants?  The  result  was 
inevitable  :  the  direst  penury  overtook  her — want 
not  merely  stared  her  in  the  face,  but  fastened  its 
gaunt  hand  upon  her.  She  beheld  her  beloved 
children  perishing  before  her  eyes.  Accident  some- 
how  or  another  threw  her  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Lanover,  then  a  partner  in  a  great  banking-house. 
He  made  certain  overtures  to  her,  which  were 
indignantly  rejected :  she  would  sooner  die  together 
with  her  babes  than  save  their  lives  and  her  own 
by  the  gold  of  dishonour !  Lanover  was  so  deeply 
enamoured  of  her  that  he  oSered  her  marriage,— 
coupling  however  the  proposal  with  the  specific 
condition  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up 
to  bear  his  name  and  consider  him  as  their  father. 
All  these  particulars  I  gleaned  from  his  own  lips 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  he  ever  paid  me, 
— which  was  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  and 
when  his  bankruptcy  prompted  him  to  seek  through 
my  agency  Sir  Matthew's  assistance." 

"  But  what  could  have  induced  him,"  I  asked, 
"  to  annex  that  stipulation  in  respect  to  the  children, 
to  his  proposal  of  marriage  ?" 

"  He  did  not  explain  his  motives  to  me,  and 
I  never  asked  him,"  responded  Mr.  Tennant. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  that  the  man's  vanity  at  the  time 
would  feel  itself  flattered  by  being  looked  upon  as 
the  father  of  children  whose  beauty  was  already  of 
an  angelic  character :  for  they  were  eighteen  months 
old  when  the  offer  of  marriage  was  made.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  that  he  feared  the  world  would 
fancy  he  had  espoused  a  cast-ofif  mistress  of  some 
other  individual,  and  had  adopted  the  children  of 
an  illicit  connexion :  whereas  by  presenting  them 
as  his  own,  he  would  escape  this  suspicion.  How- 
ever, such  was  the  fact — the  stipulation  was  made  ; 
Mrs.  Bentinck  wanted  bread  for  those  children ; 
and  if  she  could  procure  it  honourably,  there  was 
no  sacrifice  of  feeling  that  she  was  not  prepared 
to  make.  She  accordingly  married  Mr.  Lanover  ; 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  a 
deed  which  redounded  to  her  credit  much  more 
than  otherwise." 

"  Oh,"  I  exclaimed, "  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  may 
well  feel  that  an  atonement  is  due  to  a  daughter 
whom  he  treated  so  cruelly  :" — and  as  I  thus  spoke, 
I  felt  at  the  time  downright  indignant  against  the 
old  Westmoreland  Baronet. 

"Now  let  us  return  to  those  ladies,"  said  Mrl'- 
Tennant. 

We  accordingly  went  back  to  the  private  office ; 
and  there  we  found  Annabel  seated  by  Mrs.  Lano- 
ver's  side,  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  parent, 
and  her  countenance  gazing  up  with  angelic  soft- 
ness into  her  mother's.  They  had  evidently  been 
passing  the  interval  of  our  absence  in  a  discourse 
of  profound  and  {)athetic  interest. 
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"  This  excellent  young  man,"  said  the  lawyer, 
placing  his  hand  with  kindness  on  my  shoulder, 
"  is  the  author  of  that  reconciliation  which  he  was 
sent  expressly  up  to  London  to  announce.  To  him 
belongs  all  the  credit :  he  it  was  who  by  his  own 
admirable  example,  and  by  certain  ot7ier  incidents 
which  he  magnanimously  brought  about,  succeeded 
in  softening  your  father's  heart,  Mrs.  Lanover,  and 
in  warming  it  once  again  towards  yourself." 

"  Dear  Joseph !"  said  Mrs.  Lanover,  taking  my 
hand  and  pressing  it  with  eflPusion  :  "  never,  never 
can  I  forget  your  goodness ! — never,  never  can  I 
repay  it !  Henceforth  I  shall  love  you  as  if  you 
were  my  own  son  :" — and  she  kissed  me  upon  the 
forehead. 

Tears  of  joy  trickled  down  my  cheeks.  Annabel 
also  took  my  hand ;  and  through  the  tears  which 
likewise  filled  her  own  eyes,  she  bent  upon  me  a 
look  full  of  the  sweetest  gratitude — a  look  replete 
with  the  modest  assurance  that  her  virgin  heart 
46. 


cherished  the  lore  of  which  she  tad  to  a  ceitair 
extent  made  an  avowal  at  Dr.  Pomfret's.  But  she 
could  not  speak  a  word :  her  heart  was  evidently 
too  full  to  allow  the  utterance  of  all  she  felt.    And 

m7/  heart,  was  it  not  full  also  ? Oh,  it  was  a 

moment   of   inelfable  joy    and   rapture  for    me 
Calanthe  was  utterly  forgotten and  truth  com- 
pels mo  to  confess  that  my  own  child  dwelt  not  at 
the  instant  in  my  memory ! 

"  During  the  half-hour  that  you,  Mr.  Tennant, 
and  Joseph  left  us  alone  together,"  said  Mrs. 
Lanover,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  "  I  have 
explained  many  things  to  my  daughter.  Annabel 
now  knows  who  her  grandfather  is  :  she  knows  to 
what  family  I  belong :  she  knows  likewise  that 
Mr.  Lanover  is  not  the  author  of  her  being.  Oh, 
if  I  have  for  so  many  years  kept  these  things 
secret  from  this  affectionate  and  excellent  girl,  I 
had  many  reasons  f(^r  that  silence.  Alas  !  she  has 
'\ot  enjoyed  so  much  happiness  that  I  could  afford 
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to  afflict  her  by  describing  how  I  was  a  discarded, 
a  disowned,  and  an  ignored  daughter.  No— I 
have  until  this  day  treasured  up  as  it  were  the 
secret  of  my  sorrows  in  that  respect.  But  now 
Auuabel  knows  all ;  and  again,  dear  Joseph,  let 
me  assure  you  of  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  having 
brought  about  an  opportunity  and  furnished  an 
occasion  for  the  revelation  which  has  been  made 
to  her." 

I  now  proceeded  to  inform  Mrs.  Lauover  and 
Annabel  that  Sir  Matthew  had  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  conduct  them  thither  that  they  might  be 
received  in  his  arms.  They  mingled  their  tears  of 
joy — they  murmuringly  exchanged  their  congratu- 
lations— they  proffered  renewed  thanks  to  me,  as 
•well  as  to  the  worthy  lawyer  for  the  share  which 
he  had  taken  in  bringing  about  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  the  sympathy  which  he  dis- 
played. We  took  our  leave  6f  Mr.  Tennant  j  and 
I  accompanied  Annabel  and  her  mother  to  the 
house  in  Great  Eussell  Street,  which  they  still  in- 
habited. It  was  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Laoover 
was  on  the  Continent :  but,  as  usual,  he  had  left 
his  wife  in  total  ignorance  of  the  business  which 
took  him  thither  :  all  she  know  was  that  eome 
■weeks  would  elapse  ere  his  return. 

Tbe  reader  may  conceive  how  joyous  were  my 
feelings  as  I  once  again  sat  down  with  my  beloved 
Annabel  and  her  mother,  free  from  all  restraint  on 
the  dreaded  hunchback's  part — free  to  converse  as 
we  chose,  and  enter  upon  such  little  additional 
explanations  as  there  might  be  to  give.  I  stat-ed 
that  I  had  been  the  means  of  effecting  the  recon- 
ciliation between  Mrs.  IJeslie  and  her  uncle  :  but 
I  so  shaped  my  tale  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
go  into  particulars  in  respect  to  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  that  event.  I  mean  that  I 
suppressed  the  details  of  Mr.  Leslie's  guilty  career 
when  his  identity  was  concealed  under  the  name 
of  Foley.  Annabd  and  her  mother  questioned  me 
as  to  what  had  occurred  to  myself  since  I  left  Dr. 
Pomfret's  house  at  Salisbury;  and  in  resiK^nding 
to  these  queries,  there  wore  again  many  particulars 
which  I  purposely  passed  over.  The  reader  may 
be  assured  I  said  nothing  about  Lady  Calanthe: 
neither  did  I  allude  in  the  slightest  way  to  the 
infamous  treachery  I  had  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lanover  when  he  beguiled  me  to  the  den 
near  Aldersgate  Street  and  shipped  me  on  board 
the  emigrant-vessel;  for  I  saw — as  indeed  I  had 
all  along  suspected — that  he  himself  had  remained 
silent  upon  all  those  points.  I  did  however  say 
that  I  had  seen  him  in  Perth — a  fact  which  Mrs. 
lianovcr  and  Annabel  now  learnt  for  the  first  time. 
In  a  word,  I  narrated  just  as  much  of  my  past 
adventures  as  could  with  convenience  and  pro- 
priety be  described. 

I  remained  to  dinner  with  Annabel  «nd  her 
mother  ;  and  it  was  agreed  tl>at  immediately  after 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  our  journey 
should  be  commenced  into  "Westmoreland,  I  had 
ample  funds  at  my  command ;  and  I  considered 
myself  justified  in  making  arrangements  for  travel- 
ling in  a  post-chaise  :  the  daughter  of  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine — she  who  was  now  to  be  acknowledged 
as  the  heiress  of  his  wealth — could  return  to  the 
paternal  home  in  no  other  manner.  I  took  leave 
of  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Annabel  at  about  ten  o'clock; 
and  sped  back  to  the  hotel. 


But  when  alone  in  my  chamber,  I  had  many, 
many  things  to  reflect  upon ;  and  some  of  these 
were  very  far  from  pleasurable.  I  had  seen  Anna- 
bel again — I  was  to  be  her  travelling  companion — 
we  should  dwell  beneath  the  same  roof  in  West- 
moreland. But  how  altered  were  her  prospects ! 
Her  mother  would  inherit  enormous  wealth ;  and 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine 
would  ever  consent  to  an  alliance  between  his 
granddaughter  and  an  obscure  young  man  who 
had  served  him  as  a  valet  ?  No  :  for  I  feared 
that  the  pride  of  the  Heseltines  was  not  altogether 
dead  within  him ;  and  that  though  in  three  in- 
stances— namely,  that  of  his  sister,  that  of  his 
daughter,  and  that  of  his  niece — he  had  reaped 
such  bitter  experiences  by  sternly  refusing  to  allow 
the  heart's  dictates  to  have  full  and  natural  play, 
he  would  not  by  a  retrospection  over  those  inci- 
dents be  led  to  act  in  a  different  and  more  generous 
manner  in  respect  to  Annabel.  True,  his  preju- 
dices and  his  pride  might  be  so  far  softened  and 
sobered  down  that  he  would  not  reject,  on  his 
granddaughter's  behalf,  the  suit  of  one  who  could 
prove  himself  to  be  a  gentleman  and  who  by 
station  was  entitled  to  claim  that  rank  however 
poc*  in  pocket  he  might  be.  But  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  thinking  and  hoping  too  much  to  expect 
that  Sir  Matthew  would  so  completely  bend  him- 
self as  to  suffer  Annabel,  with  his  consent,  to 
accompany  me  to  the  altar. 

These  were  the  reflecti«nfi  which  saddened  me. 
J3ut  when  Sir  Matthew  should  be  no  loagcr  a 
deni«en  of  this  world,  would  not  Annabel  be 
fiecd  from  such  restraint?  and  would  not  her 
mother  consent  to  our  union  ?  Yes — Oh,  yes ! 
and  my  heart  leapt  at  the  thought.  But,  Ah ! 
wherefore  again  lowered  the  cloud  of  sadness  over 
the  train  of  my  reflections  ?  Might  not  Sir  Mat- 
thew live  yet  some  years  ?  might  he  not  in  the 
meantime  look  out  for  some  brilliant  alliance  on 
his  granddaughter's  behalf?  That  Annabel  would 
prove  faithless  to  me,  I  believed  not  for  a  mo- 
ment :  1  knew  that  she  loved  me  as  tenderly  as 
ever — with  a  tenderness,  too,  that  was  enhanced 
by  a  sense  of  profoundcst  gratitude.  But  what 
dire  consequenees  might  ensue  if  she  were  to  prove 
rebellious  against  her  grandfather's  wish  !  Dared 
I — Oh,  dared  I  hope  that  this  wish  on  his  part 
would  not  be  asserted  sternly  and  imperiously  ? — 
dared  I  hug  the  belief  that  he  had  indeed  profited 
by  the  bitterness  of  bygone  experiences  ?  To 
these  hopes  I  did  seek  to  cling :  but  at  the  very 
instant  that  I  was  buoying  myself  up  with  ttiem, 
a  shape  rose  up  before  me — it  was  a  female  one — 
it  carried  something  in  its  arms.  Calanthe  and 
my  child  I  Oh,  fatal,  fatal  love— that  which 
Calanthe  had  borne  for  me !  It  filled  me  with 
wretchedness  and  despair;  and  I  wept  tears  of 
anguish  as  my  head  pressed  a  sleepless  pillow. 

But  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  reflections — all  the  conflicting 
thoughts — the  hopes — the  fears — the  anticipations 
and  the  apprehensions — the  reasonings  and  the 
counter-reasonings,  which  agitated  my  brain  for 
several  hours  after  I  sought  my  bed  that  night. 
It  was  not  uutil  the  neighbouring  church-clocks 
had  struck  two  in  the  morning,  that  I  could  get 
to  sleep.  I  awoke  at  an  early  hour, — but,  thank 
heaven !  awoke  with  a  heart  comparatively  light : 
for  I  now  thought  of  little  else  than  the  pleasure 
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of  being  again  with  Annabel.  Oh !  how  I  loved 
her !  Beautiful  as  she  had  ever  appeared  to  me, 
more  beautiful  still  had  she  seemed  on  the  pre- 
Tious  day.  The  immaculate  puritj  of  her  thoughts 
made  her  countenance  the  face  of  an  angel : 
heaven's  own  serene  and  blessed  light  shone  in 
the  azure  of  her  eyes.  It  was  as  utterly  im- 
possible  to  connect  the  idea  of  ink  with  snow,  as 
to  associate  aught  of  the  grossness  of  this  world 
with  the  mind  of  Annabel.  And  then  to  hear 
the  soft  music  of  her  voice — to  drink  in  its  silvery 
tones — to  feel  the  fragrance  of  the  breath  which 
wafted  the  dulcet  words — to  contemplate  the  pure 
vermilion  lips  that  formed  the  coral  portals  through 
which  came  the  gentle  tide  of  harmony, — all  this 
was  rapture  beyond  description  !  No  wonder  that 
I  was  in  haste  to  proceed  to  Great  Eussell  Street : 
no  wonder  that  I  forgot  Calanthe— and  even  my 
child ;  or  that  if  I  thought  of  them  for  a  moment, 
I  kept  down  the  sigh  which  was  rising  up  in  my 
throat,  and  was  instantaneously  cheered  again  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  image  of  Annabel ! 

My  carpet-bag  was  packed— my  breakfast  was 
hurriedly  disposed  of — my  bill  was  paid — and  I 
stepped  into  the  post-chaise,  which  had  been 
■  ordered  for  a  particular  hour.  Then  away  to 
Great  Eussell  Street !  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Annabel 
were  in  readiness  for  the  journey :  the  former 
looked  better  in  health,  and  was  in  spirits  more 
elevated,  than  ever  I  had  yet  seen  her  :  the  latter 
was  radiant.  Yes — but  not  with  that  radiance  of 
beauty  which  dazzles,  bewilders,  and  overwhelms : 
it  was  the  radiance  of  an  angelic  light  which  the 
eye  can  gaze  upon,  and  which  has  softness  and 
tenderness  in  the  very  halo  of  its  lustre.  I  handed 
them  into  the  post-chaise :  I  took  my  seat  opposite 
to  them ;  and  away  sped  the  equipage. 

Need  I  describe  in  minute  details  all  we  said 
or  all  I  felt  during  this  journey  ?  I  could  fill 
volumes :  for  the  subject  was  to  mo  then,  and  is 
to  me  noio,  one  of  such  interest  that  I  could  dwell 
upon  it  for  ever.  But  I  must  nqt  fatigue  the 
patience  of  the  reader.  Nevertheless,  this  same 
kind  reader  must  bear  with  me  for  a  brief  space, — 
inasmuch  as  there  are  certain  particulars  which  are 
to  be  recorded. 

There  was  no  artifice — no  power  of  dissimu- 
lation about  Annabel :  she  loved  me— and  she  did 
not  study  to  keep  a  strict,  rigid,  and  prudish 
guard  over  her  words  or  her  looks  in  her  mother's 
presence.  Mrs.  Lanover  comprehended  that  we 
were  attached  to  each  other  j  and  though  she 
made  no  pointed  remark  upon  the  subject, — yet  by 
an  occasional  word  delicately  dropped,  she  suf- 
fered  me  to  understand  that  I  was  already  as  dear 
to  her  as  if  I  were  her  own  son,  and  that  she  was 
not  displeased  by  my  attentions  to  Annabel.  Not 
a  syllable  was  said  rslative  to  any  course  which 
must  be  adopted  when  we  reacheil  Hescltiue  Hall. 
Annabel  knew  too  little  of  her  grandfather  to  have 
the  subject  forced  upon  her  thoughts :  while  Mrs. 
Lanover  was  either  prepared  to  suffer  circum- 
stances to  take  their  own  development,  or  else 
purposed  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  mentioning 
to  her  father  the  attachment  which  subsisted 
between  her  daughter  and  myself.  Tiiis  much  I 
gathered  from  the  equanimity  of  her  manner — 
from  a  knowledge  of  her  own  character — and  from 
her  avoidance  of  any  formal  observations  on  the 
subject  when   the   circumstances   of  the  joiu-ney 


occasionally  left  us  alone  for  a  few  minutes  to- 
gether. 

We  journeyed  with  all  suitable  despatch.  The 
first  night  we  slept  at  Birmingham— the  second 
night  at  Manchester ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day,  we  came  in  sight  of  Kendal.  At  length 
the  post-chaise  dashed  up  to  the  iron  gates  of  the 
grounds  in  the  midst  of  which  Heseltiue  Hall  was 
situate.  I  perceived  that  the  agitation  which 
my  companions  had  been  experiencing  for  the  last 
few  hours,  was  now  increasing;  and  this  was 
natural  enough.  Mrs.  Lanover  was  about  to  ap. 
pear  in  the  presence  of  a  father  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  more  than  one-and-twenty  years  :  while 
Annabel  was  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  introduced  to 
that  grandsu-e  whom  she  had  never  seen  at  all,  and 
of  whose  existence  she  had  only  known  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  conversation  ceased  altogether 
as  we  approached  the  mansion.  I  observed  that 
Mrs.  Lanover  turned  aside  her  countenance  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  the  recollections  of  the 
past  called  forth :  for  she  was  now  moving  amidst 
scenes  which  were  not  so  altered  as  to  be  un- 
familiar to  her  recollection.  Annabel's  hand  gently 
sought  that  of  her  mother;  and  the  pressure  it 
bestowed  was  meant  to  convey  affectionate  and 
endearing  encouragement.  Oh !  as  I  regarded 
that  charming  creature,  how  often  and  often  during 
this  journey  had  I  blessed  heaven  to  think  that 
she  was  not  really  the  daughter  of  the  hideous 
humpback ! 

The  post-chaise  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of 
Heseltine  Hall ;  and  I  marvelled  whether  the  old 
Baronet  himself  would  appear  upon  the  threshold 
to  give  his  daughter  and  his  grandchild  the  fullest 
and  completest  welcome ;  or  whether  his  cynical 
pride  would  induce  him  to  await  their  appearance 
in  some  apartment,  so  that  whatever  betrayal  of 
feeling  there  might  transpire  on  his  own  side, 
should  be  veiled  from  the  observation  of  the 
domestics.  I  was  as  much  astonished  as  delighted 
when,  as  I  leapt  forth  from  the  chaise.  Sir  Matthew 
descended  the  steps  of  the  portico ;  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  said  in  a  low  tremu- 
lous voice,  "  Joseph,  it  is  for  me  to  assist  them 
out." 

Cheerfully  under  the  circumstances  did  I  make 
way  for  him ;  and  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Lanover 
was  clasped  in  her  father's  arms.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken :  but  he  showed  her  by  the  warmth  of  his 
embrace  that  all  was  forgotten — all  forgiven ! 
Then  he  turned  to  Annabel :  and  for  a  few  mo. 
mcnts  the  old  man  was  evidently  smitten  with 
delighted  amazement  at  the  ravishing  beauty  and 
incomparable  loveliness  of  his  granddaughter. 
Her  too  he  folded  in  his  arms;  and  my  ears 
caught  the  words,  "  Bless  thee,  my  sweet  girl  1 — ■ 
bless  thee  I" 

Oh!  the  granite  rock  was  completely  stricken 
by  the  magic  wand :  the  cynical  heart  melted  be- 
neath the  influence  of  tenderest  sympathy;  and  all 
the  best  feelings  welled  forth  from  that  long- 
sealed  fountain.  Yes ;  heaven's  own  blessed  love 
had  come  down  to  roll  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchral  heart  of  the  old  Baronet,  and  to  sit 
therein  with  its  angelic  presence. 
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CHAPTEK    LXVI. 

THE  BAEONET  AND   MT8B1F. 

SiE  Matthew  Heseitinb  had  retired  with  his 
daughter  and  grandchild  to  the  drawing-room; 
and  I  was  repairing  to  my  own  apartment,  when 
Mrs.  Barclay  the  housekeeper  caught  me  by  the 
arm,  and  said,  "  Please  to  follow  me,  Mr. 
Wilmot." 

I  was  struck  by  this  mode  of  address.  Where- 
fore was  I  no  longer  plain  and  simple  Joseph? 
She  led  me  up  the  principal  staircase,  whereas  I 
had  been  about  to  seek  the  back  one,  which  the 
servants  were  accustomed  to  use ; — and  leading  me 
into  one  of  the  handsomest  bed-chambers,  she 
said,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  this  is  henceforth  your 
apartments" 

I  at  once  understood  that  the  Baronet  was  re- 
compensing me  in  his  own  peculiar  way  for  the 
services  I  had  rendered  him :  but  still  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  precise  position  in  which  I 
was  thenceforth  to  live  beneath  his  roof. 

"I  have  had  your  boxes  and  clothes  removed 
here,  sir,  during  your  absence,"  said  Mrs.  Barclay ; 
"  but  you  will  not  find  amongst  your  eflfects  the 
suits  that  Sir  Matthew  had  supplied  you  with.  He 
desired  me  to  beg  of  you  that  you  will  henceforth 
wear  your  own  clothes.  One  word  more,  Mr. 
Wilmot.  You  are  expected  to  dine  with  Sir  Mat- 
thew presently  at  his  own  table." 

The  worthy  old  housekeeper  threw  upon  me  a 
look  which  was  replete  with  kind  congratulation 
on  this  change  in  my  condition ;  and  she  then 
quitted  the  room.  I  was  profoundly  moved  by 
the  Baronet's  conduct  towards  me  :  he  was  raising 
me  up  to  his  own  level — or  at  least  placing  me  in 
a  position  of  acknowledged  gentility ;  and  hope 
beat  strong  in  my  heart  as  I  thus  found  one  of 
the  principal  barriers  which  separated  me  from 
Annabel,  levelled  and  destroyed  by  her  grand- 
father's own  hand.  I  opened  one  of  my  trunks  to 
take  forth  my  best  suit, — when  I  perceived  a  letter 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  effects.  It  was  addressed 
to  me  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew; and  on  opening  it,  I  found  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-five  pounds, — with  simply 
these  words  written  on  a  slip  of  paper : — "  The 
first  half-year's  salary  of  my  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Wilmot." 

Here  was  another  proof  of  Sir  Matthew's 
genuine  goodness, — a  goodness  of  heart  which 
must  have  been  natural  to  him,  but  which  had 
long  lain  dormant  in  many  respects — or  else  was 
so  hemmed  in  by  other  and  sterner  feelings  that  it 
was  like  a  fair  plant  which  briars  and  brambles 
had  covered,  concealed,  and  well  nigh  choked.  I 
made  my  toilet  with  considerable  care ;  and  when 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room.  Sir  Matthew  at  once  advanced,  and  shook 
me  by  the  hand :  but  he  spoke  not  a  word  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  services  I  had  rendered  him. 
He  chose  to  repay  them  by  deeds  after  his  own 
fashion — and  not  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
precise  and  formal  mention.  With  the  courtesy 
of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  he  at  once  endeavoured 
to  make  me  feel  myself  completely  at  my  ease  in 
my  new  position.  Mrs.  Lanover  smiled  kindly 
and  sweetly  upon  me ;  and  the  look  which  I  fur« 


tively  darted  at  Annabel,  showed  me  that  she  was 
radiant  with  the  satisfaction  which  she  vainly  at- 
tempted to  conceal. 

About  a  week  passed,  during  which  I  entered  as 
it  were  upon  another  state  of  existence.  I  was 
no  longer  a  menial — but  was  treated  in  the  house 
with  all  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  a  young 
gentleman.  Sir  Matthew,  during  my  absence,  had 
procured  another  valet ;  and  for  that  week  he  had 
no  letters  to  write — so  that  I  was  pretty  well  un« 
occupied,  save  in  respect  to  looking  over  the  land- 
steward's  accounts,  which  Sir  Matthew  desired  me 
to  investigate.  But  during  this  week  I  did  not  see 
much  of  either  the  Baronet,  Mrs.  Lanover,  or 
Annabel,  except  at  meal-times,  and  of  an  evening 
when  we  were  all  assembled  together  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  old  man  remained  much 
alone  with  his  daughter  and  granddaughter.  It 
was  evident  that  now  he  had  them  with  him,  he 
was  not  merely  anxious  to  make  every  atonement 
for  his  past  conduct  towards  Mrs.  Lanover — but 
that  he  was  Ukewise  desirous  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  both.  At  length  one  morning  he  sent  me  a 
message,  requesting  me  to  repair  to  him  in  the 
library. 

The  moment  I  entered  into  his  presence,  I  felt 
convinced  that  Mrs.  Lanover  had  spoken  to  him  La 
respect  to  my  attachment  for  Annabel.  There  was 
much  of  his  old  manner  and  appearance  in  the 
Baronet  as  I  thus  entered :  he  was  seated  bolt  up< 
right  in  his  chair — his  countenance  perfectly  in- 
scrutable— his  eyes  fixed  keenly  upon  me— his 
mouth  drawn  in.  My  heart  sank :  I  thought 
there  was  something  ominous  in  all  this ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  my  confusion  and  agitation  be- 
trayed themselves  in  my  looks  and  in  the  hesitating 
way  in  which  I  advanced  towards  him.  Without 
uttering  a  word,  he  pointed  to  a  seat ;  and  when  I 
had  taken  it,  he  still  continued  to  gaze  upon  me, 
as  if  he  had  hitherto  comprehended  me  but  par- 
tially,  and  was  now  resolved  to  penetrate,  into  the 
previously  unfathomed  depths  of  my  soul.  It  was 
an  ordeal  that  filled  me  with  painful  misgivings 
and  fluttering  apprehensions :  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  the  beams  of  prosperity  which  had  begun  to  irra- 
diate my  life's  pathway,  were  about  to  merge  again 
into  obscurity  and  gloom. 

"  Joseph,"  Sir  Matthew  at  length  said — and  ho 
spoke  in  somewhat  his  old  style — querulous,  irrita- 
ble, and  schreeching, — "we  have  got  plenty  of 
time  upon  our  hands :  you  have  been  pretty  nearly 
idle  for  a  whole  week — and  now  I  am  going  to 
give  you  occupation  for  an  hour  or  two.  Just  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  me  the  entire  history  of  your 
life.  Do  not  think  of  suppressing  a  single  detail ; 
and  be  not  afraid  of  wearying  me.  I  sha'n't  go  to 
sleep.  Tell  it  all  in  your  own  style ;  and  if  you 
have  done  anything  of  which  you  are  ashamed, 
prove  your  contrition  by  a  frank  avowal.  I  sup- 
pose we  have  all  done  things  which,  when  we  look 
back  upon  them,  we  could  wish  undone.  I  know 
that  J  have ;  and  you  know  too  that  I  have,"  ho 
added,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  still  more  vivid  keen- 
ness upon  me.  "  Now  then,  take  your  time  in 
telling  me  your  talci  I  know  that  you  have  suf- 
fered much  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lanover :  my 
daughter  has,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  me  how 
he  treated  you.  She  has  suppressed  nothing  that 
is  within  her  own  knowledge :  she  has  even  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  the  wretch  sought  your  life.   So 
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you  see  that  you  need  stand  on  no  punctilios,  nor 
entertain  any  false  delicacy  in  the  matter." 

"While  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  was  delivering 
himself  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  speech,  I  had 
time  to  collect  my  confused  and  scattered  ideas ; 
and  I  prepared  to  address  myself  to  the  task  which 
he  demanded  at  my  hands.  Hope  was  again  re- 
Tiving  within  me.  "Wherefore  should  he  wish  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  my  antecedents,  if  it  were 
not  to  measure  my  deserts  and  judge  of  my  wor- 
thiness to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  granddaughter  ? 
But  as  this  idea  flashed  to  my  brain,  rekindling 
hope  in  my  soul,  I  felt  that  I  had  more  than  ever 
a  special  reason  for  avoiding  any  mention  of  my 
amour  with  Lady  Calanthe  Dundas ;  and  this  was 
the  only  episode  in  my  life  of  which  I  was  ashamed. 
But  there  were  several  other  matters  which  I  was 
either  compelled  to  suppress  altogether,  or  else 
merely  to  gloss  over.  I  allude,  for  instance,  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  frailty  of  the  Marquis  of  Chil- 
ham's  daughter,  Gertrude,  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mj^.  Stephen  Eowland;  and  therefore  I 
could  say  nothing  of  my  adventures  in  respect  to 
the  room  with  the  dreadful  picture.  Neither  could 
I  explain  wherefore  it  was  that  I  had  quitted  the 
Tivertons  of  Myrtle  Lodge,  or  Mrs.  Eobinson's 
service  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight ;  because  any  explana- 
tion on  those  heads  would  have  necessarily  led  me 
into  certain  avowals  with  regard  to  Lady  Calanthe. 
But  in  respect  to  Mr.  Lanover  I  no  longer  saw 
any  need  to  conceal  his  treacherous  treatment  of 
me  when  I  met  him  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  how 
he  had  shipped  me  on  board  the  emigrant-vessel. 
I  felt  persuaded  that  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  would 
never  receive  that  man — would  never  again  per- 
mit his  daughter  to  live  with  him ;  and  I  was  by 
no  means  sorry  to  be  enabled  to  aggravate  the 
Baronet's  resentment,  abhorrence,  and  disgust  in 
respect  to  the  humpback. 

From  the  preceding  observations  the  reader  will 
comprehend  how  much  of  my  narrative  I  revealed 
to  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine.  I  told  him  how  I  had 
been  brought  up  at  school  in  total  ignorance  of  my 
parentage — how  I  fled  from  Leicester,  when  in  my 
fifteenth  year,  to  escape  consignment  to  the  work- 
house— how  I  entered  Mr.  Delmar's  service — how 
I  thence  passed  to  Mr.  Lanover's  care — how  I  was 
taken  into  the  household  of  Lord  EavenshUl — how 
I  thence  changed  to  Myrtle  Lodge.  From  that 
point  I  hastily  skipped  to  my  entrance  into  Dr. 
Pomfret'a  service — thence  to  Mrs.  Eobinson's — 
and  thence  to  the  household  of  the  Chief  of  Inch 
Methglin.  I  related  at  full  length  the  inter- 
vening episode  in  respect  to  Lanover  and  the  ship- 
wreck ;  and  I  was  equally  explicit  with  regard  to 
all  that  I  did  to  fui-ther  the  love-aiTair  of  Sir 
Alexander  Carrondale  in  respect  to  Emmeline.  I 
stated  how  Mr.  Lanover's  presence  at  Perth  had 
frightened  me  away  from  that  town, — thereby 
inducing  me  to  renounce  the  excellent  situation 
proffered  me  by  Sir  Alexander.  I  then  came  to 
my  adventures  with  Mr.  Dorchester,  and  how  I 
had  entered  the  household  of  the  Eowlands  at 
Manchester, — at  the  mention  of  whose  name  a 
smile,  only  slightly  perceptible,  wavered  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  previously  imperturbable  counte- 
nance of  the  old  Baronet.  I  said  but  little  in 
respect  to  those  few  months  which  I  passed  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Shackleford,  and  not  a  syllable  in 
respect  to  Lady  Calanthe.    I  brought  my  narra- 


tive down  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  known  to  the 
reader;  not  forgetting  to  describe  my  interview 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Ecdeston  in  London :  but 
throughout  the  whole  history  I  said  nothing  of 
my  love  for  Annabel — no  more  than  I  spoke  of 
Calanthe's  unfortunate  love  for  me. 

Sir  Matthew  listened  to  me  in  total  silence : 
he  did  not  interrupt  me  once :  he  asked  not  a 
single  question.  Nor  did  I  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so ; — for  despite  the  various  omissions, 
suppressions,  skippings,  and  glossings  which  I  was 
compelled  to  observe  in  the  progress  of  my  tale,  I 
rendered  it  so  entirely  consecutive  that  there  was 
no  actual  halt  nor  perceptibly  abrupt  leap  in  the 
chain  of  incidents.  And  it  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  preserve  this  continuity :  for  I  must  frankly 
confess  that  I  was  compelled  to  dissimulate  in 
certain  parts,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious 
to  the  reader ;  and  all  the  while  Sir  Matthew's 
eyes  were  fixed  keenly  upon  me,  as  if  ready  to 
flash  if  for  a  moment  he  detected  me  in  any  un- 
truth or  misrepresentation.  Indeed,  during  the 
hour  that  my  history  lasted,  he  never  once  took 
those  piercing  eyes  of  his  off  me.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  even  once  moved  in  his  chair ;  nor  did  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  undergo  the  slightest 
change,  save  and  except  when  that  transient  and 
scarcely  perceptible  smile  appeared  upon  his  lips 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Rowland.  "When 
I  had  ceased  speaking,  he  continued  sdent  for 
several  minutes — but  still  without  averting  his 
eyes  from  my  countenance.  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  make  out  whether  he  had  fathomed  the 
little  dissimulation  of  which  I  had  here  and  there 
been  guilty  in  respect  to  omissions,  suppressions, 
and  glossing  over  motives  for  leaving  certain 
situations;  or  whether  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
with  all  I  had  told  him.  I  therefore  sat  upon  the 
tenter-hooks  of  suspense :  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  my  countenance  betrayed  anything  of 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

"  "Well,  Joseph,"  said  the  Baronet,  at  length 
breaking  that  long  and  ominous  silence,  "I  have 
heard  all  you  have  thought  fit  to  tell  me.  But 
did  I  not  at  the  very  outset  enjoin  you  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  frajikness  ?  Have  you  done  so, 
sir  ?  Come  !"  he  screeched  forth,  in  his  old  style 
when  at  Beading ;  "  look  me  in  the  face,  and  tell 
me  whether  there  isn't  something  that  you  have 
kept  back  ?" 

I  certainly  did  now  feel  that  there  were  confu- 
sion and  trepidation  in  my  countenance, — on  be- 
holding which.  Sir  Matthew's  eyes  became  more 
and  more  keen  and  penetrating  in  the  looks  which 
they  fixed  upon  me. 

"  Ah  !"  he  cried,  "  your  face,  young  man,  pleads 
guilty.     Now,  what  the  deuce  do  you  think  I  have 

been  sitting  here  for  all  this  time But  no  !     I 

won't  talk  in  that  strain,"  he  suddenly  interrupted 
himself,  as  if  miudful  of  some  resolve  which  he 
had  taken  to  throw  off  as  much  as  possible  those 
cynical  habits  and  modes  of  speech  which  had 
been  so  long  habitual  to  him.  "  Come,  Joseph," 
he  added  in  a  lower  and  milder  tone,  "  confess  the 
truth,  young  man!  There  is  one  feeling  which 
you  have  experienced — one  hope  which  you  have 
cherished  —  one  aspiration  which  you  have 
formed •" 

"  Oh,  sir  !"  I  exclaimed,  infinitely  relieved  by 
the  words  ia  which  he  was  now  addressing  mc : 
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for  I  saw  that  they  pointed  to  my  love  for  An- 
nabel, and  to  nothing  else  :  so  that  my  amour  with 
Calanthe  remained  unknown  and  unsuspected, — 
"  Ob,  sir  I"  I  exclaimed,  '•'  do  not — do  not  with- 
draw your  confidence  from  me,  because  I  dared 
not  mako  a  revelation  which  I  was  so  fearful 
would  offend  you !" 

As  I  thus  spoke  I  fell  upon  my  knees  at  Sir 
Matthew  Heseltine's  feet;  and  takin»  his  hand, 
pressed  it  fervently  in  my  own.  I  felt  his  other 
hand  touch  my  head :  he  patted  it  caressingly,  and 
gaid  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  "  Do  not  think  I 
am  unmindful  of  all  you  have  done  for  me. 
Through  you  I  was  brought  to  bestow  forgiveness 
upon  a  niece :  through  you  I  have  had  a  daughter 
restored  to  me  :  through  you  likewise  I  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  a  grandchild  of  whom  any 
old  man  may  be  proud.  Do  not  therefore  fear-  too 
much  harshness  at  my  hands,  Joseph.  There, 
there ! — rise,  my  poor  boy,  and  go  and  sit  down." 

I  did  as  I  was  ordered ;  and  as  I  raised  my 
eyes  towards  Sir  Matthew's  countenance,  I  was 
struck  by  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  it. 
It  looked  ae  it  appeared  at  the  moment  when  he 
received  his  lonsf-ignored  daughter  in  his  arms  :  it 
was  as  full  of  kindness  and  sympathy  as  that 
Btrange  countenance  could  possibly  express.  The 
8un  may  shine  upon  the  face  of  a  rock,  bathing  it 
in  tiie  softness  of  its  mellowed  lustre,  and  shedding 
a  halo  over  the  fissures,  the  crevices,  and  the 
asperities  which  may  be  thereon  : — so  seemed  the 
light  of  kindness  upon  the  wrinkled  and  deep-lined 
countenance  of  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine. 

"Your's  is  a  strange  and  eventful  history, 
Joseph,"  resumed  Sir  Matthew ;  "  and  whUe  in 
all  respects  you  are  to  be  pitied,  in  many  you  are 
to  be  praised.  Everything  that  you  did  in  respect 
to  Sir  Alexander  Carrondale  and  the  Chief  of  Inch 
Methglin's  niece,  shows  real  goodness  of  heart, 
and  is  akin  to  your  proceedings  in  respect  to  my 
niece  and  her  husband  during  their  troubles  and 
misfortunes.  Eest  assured  that  my  daughter  Mrs. 
lanover  has  not  spoken  to  me  in  your  disfavour  : 
nor  is  your  attachment  for  Annabel  unknown  to 
me.  Ah !  by  the  bye,  it  is  my  resolve  that  hence- 
forth Annabel  shall  be  known  by  her  proper  sur- 
name :  the  one  she  has  hitherto  borne,  has  become 
for  a  thousand  reasons  hatefiJ  to  me.  Would  to 
God  that  my  daughter  did  not  bear  it !" 

The  old  man  stopped  short,  and  for  eome  mo- 
ments appeared  much  moved. 

"Your  parentage,"  he  presently  continued,  "  is 
involved  in  the  deepest  mystery.  I  am  not  alto- 
gether deficient  in  shrewdness  :  but  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  comprehend  why  this  villain  Lanover 
should  have  so  persecuted  you.  If  I  thought  that 
I  could  bribe  him  into  a  revelation  of  all  his 
motives,  I  would  cheerfully  make  the  attempt : 
but  inasmuch  as  he  has  evidently  the  strongest 
reasons  for  concealing  them,  it  were  hopeless  to 
expect  the  truth  from  his  lips.  He  would  take 
my  bribe,  and  invent  some  precious  tale  of  his 
own— so  that  we  should  be  no  wiser  than  we  are 
now.  Heaven  alone  can  ordain  and  bring  about 
the  elucidation  of  those  mjsteries  which  hang 
around  your  birth,  —  thereby  proving  whether 
Lanover  has  or  has  not  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
your  uncle.  But  I  now  pass  to  another  and 
scarcely  less  serious  subject.  Y'ou  are  attached  to 
Aimabel  j  aud  Annabel  has  frankly  acknowledged 


to  her  mother  that  she  reciprocates  your  love. 
Not  for  a  moment  do  I  intend  to  re-enact  the 
fatal  part  of  a  stern  dictator  where  the  soul's  best 
and  purest  affections  are  engaged.  At  the  same 
time,  Joseph,"  added  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  hastily, 
as  he  beheld  the  animation  of  rapturous  joy  ex- 
panding upon  my  countenance,  "  do  not  think  that 
I  am  going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  assent  to  your 

immediate  union Ifo,  nor  yet  to  your  speedy 

alliance  with  Annabel.  Let  me  see — how  old  are 
you  ?" 

"  Twenty  and  a  half,  sir,"  was  my  response : 
and  my  heart  was  fluttering  with  powerful  emo- 
tions— hope  mingling  with  apprehension— but  the 
former  nevertheless  predominating  over  the  latter. 

'■'And  that  is  just  about  Annabel's  own  age," 
resumed  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine :  and  then  he 
shrieked  forth  in  his  old  manner,  "  Why,  you  are  a 
mere  boy  and  girl,  and  must  not  dream  of  marriage 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years !" 

These  words  confirmed  aU  my  hope,  and  banished 
all  my  apprehension.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be 
tantamount  to  a  promise  that  Annabel  should 
become  my  own, — with  the  stipulation  however 
that  a  certain  interval  of  time  must  take  place  ere 
the  period  of  my  crowning  happiness. 

"  Well,  I  do  think  that  you  are  very  much  at- 
tached  to  her,"  proceeded  Sir  Matthew,  in  a  calm 
tone  once  more ;  "  and  I  see  also  that  you  have 
pretty  well  understood  my  meaning.  Now  listen, 
Joseph — for  the  subject  is  serious,  grave,  and  im- 
portant enough.  You  may  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
my  granddaughter  :  but  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  it  is  my  purpose  to  impose.  In  the 
first  place  you  are  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
the  world — you  are  too  apt  to  follow  the  impulses 
of  your  own  heart  without  any  other  considera- 
tions ;  and  though  hitherto  they  have  led  to  the 
working  out  of  much  good,  they  might  neverthe- 
less have  just  the  contrary  effect.  Therefore  you 
must  travel :  you  must  mix  in  society — you  must 
study  men  and  things — vou  must  see  the  world. 
For  this  purpose  you  shaU  be  supplied  with  ample 
means.  And  then,  too,  there  must  be  a  long  sepa- 
ration  between  Annabel  and  yourself ;  so  that  you 
may  both  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  look 
down  into  your  own  hearts ;  and  as  your  intellects 
go  on  maturing,  you  wiU  arrive  at  a  satisftictory 
conclusion  as  to  whether  this  is  a  mere  transient 
love — a  boy-and-girl  sentiment,  inspired  by  mere 
personal  beauty,  and  therefore  transient  and  un- 
stable  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Sir  Matthew !"  I  exclaimed,  with  im- 
passioned enthusiasm :  "  it  is  on  mj  part  a  love  so 
sincere — so  profound " 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me,  Joseph,"  said  the 
Baronet,  firmly  though  kindly ;  "  I  understand  the 
world  better  than  you.  Eemember  that  it  is  the 
welfare  of  my  granddaughter  which  I  am  consider- 
ing— that  granddaughter  whom  I  already  love  as 
if  I  had  known  her  from  her  birth !  And  do  not 
think,  you  young  hot-head,  that  I  am  unmindful 
of  your  own  welfare.  In  short,  if  on  the  one  hand 
I  am  firmly  resolved  to  play  the  tyrant  no  longer 
in  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart, — yet  on  the 
other  hand  I  will  have  no  hasty  marriages  wherever 
I  hare  the  power  to  interfere." 

'•'  You  have  given  your  consent,  sir,  to  my 
eventual  union  with  Annabel,"  I  murmuringly 
responded;   "aud  it  is  a  happiness  which  hovers 
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in  my  mind  like  a  dream.  Ob,  think  not  that  I 
rebel  against  whatsoever  conditions  you  may  im- 
pose !  My  heart's  fervid  gratitude  is  j-our's,  Sir 
Matthew  Heseltine,  for  your  conduct  towards  the 
poor,  the  humble,  the  obscure  individual  who  has 
dared  to  love  your  granddaughter  !  Tell  me,  sir, 
what  I  am  to  do— and  without  a  murmur  shall  I 
obey  you !" 

"  You  are  twenty  and  a  half— and  this  is  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  1810,"  said  Sir  Matthew, 
speaking  slowly  and  solemnly,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  notes  of  the  dates  in  his  memorandum- 
book.  "For  two  years  shall  the  separation  be- 
tween yourself  and  Annabel  last : — for  two  years 
shall  you  have  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  larger 
experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world  : — for  two 
years  shall  you  both  have  leisure  to  read  and 
study  the  secrdt  recesses  of  your  own  hearts. 
Therefore,  Joseph,  you  will  to-morrow  leave  Hesel- 
tine  Hall ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
1842,— precisely  at  the  hour  of  noon— will  you 
present  yourself  here  again,  to  claim  the  hand  of 
Annabel.  I  might,  if  I  were  in  one  of  my  old 
moods,"  continued  Sir  Matthew,  with  a  significant 
stare  and  smile,  "  tell  you  Ibat  if  at  the  expiration 
of  this  probationary  interval  of  two  years,  you  find 
yourself,  by  any  misdeeds  committed  in  the  mean- 
time,  to  be  unworthy  of  an  alliance  with  my 
granddaughter,  you  will  be  at  least  honourable, 
wise,  and  prudent  enough  to  refrain  from  keeping 
the  appointment.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
•day  two  years  you  feel  that  you  can  return  to  the 
Hall  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  virtue — 
if  you  can  then  present  yourself  before  me  the 
same  excellent-hearted  and  worthy  young  man 
that  you  are  now,  but  with  enlarged  experiences 

and  a  matured  intelligence then,  come,  Joseph  i 

— be  sure  to  come — and  rest  assured  that  you 
shall  be  received  with  open  arms  !  Yes— there 
shall  be  festivities  and  rejoicings ;  and  God  grant 
that  I  may  be  alive  to  welcome  the  wanderer 
home  1"  I 

Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  became  deeply  affected  | 
as  he  addressed  me  in  these  last  words;  and  avert- 
ing his  countenance,  he  proffered  his  hand.    Again 
I  sank  upon  my  knees  as  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips ;  I 
and  he — the  next    moment  ashamed  of  that  be-  ' 
trayal  of  his  feelings — hastily  dashed  away  a  tear,  ' 
exclaiming,  "  Rise,  Joseph — and  let  this  interview 
of  cur's  have  a  speedy  end."  I 

My  own  heart  was  so  full  of  indescribable  emo- 
tions  that  I  could  not  give  utterance  to  a  word  : 
but  my  brain  was  intoxicated  with  happiness : —  ' 
my  fanc^-,  rushing  forward  through  the  vista  of 
two  years,  depicted  to  itself  the  term  of  that  pro- 
bationary interval ;  and  I  already  felt  as  if  I  had 
come  back  from  my  travels  and  wanderings,  to  be 
welcomed  home  amidst  festivities  and  rejoicings, 
and  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  adored  and  wor- 
shipped Annabel.  Oh  !  not  for  an  instant  did  the 
recollection  of  Calantbe — no,  nor  the  image  of  my 
child— overshadow  this  bright  and  rapturous 
dream  in  which  for  a  few  minutes  I  was  so 
ecstaticly  absorbed. 

"  You  may  now  seek  Annabel,"  said  Sir  ^lat- 
thew,  thus  after  a  pause  breaking  in  upon  my 
reverie  —  dispelling  all  that  was  perspeotively 
visionary,  and  bringing  me  back  again  to  the 
realities  of  the  present  moment; — "you  may  go 
to  her — you   may  tell  her  all  that  I  have    said. 


But   I   charge  you,  Joseph 1  charge  you,  my 

young  friend,  most  solemnly  and  earnestly,  not  to 
bind  her  by  any  vows  nor  to  pledge  yourself 
towards  her.  If  your  mutual  love  be  really  as 
sincere  as  you  have  described  it,  and  as  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  it  is,  it  will  require  no  such 
obligations  to  render  it  permanent :  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  prove  the  transient 
dream  of  a  mere  boy  and  girl  who  eri-oueously 
j  read  the  true  condition  of  their  own  hearts,  it 
may  be  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  both  to  shackle 
yourselves  with  pledges  which  you  would  both 
alike  consider  yourselves  in  honour  bound  to  fulfil, 
though  the  feeling  which  engendered  them  should 
have  passed  away.  Go  to  her,  Joseph — and  tell 
her  all  that  has  taken  place.  For  the  remainder 
I  of  this  day  you  will  be  together.  To-morrow 
j  morning  my  carriage  shall  be  in  readiness  to  con- 
vey you  a  day's  journey — say  for  instance  to  Man- 
I  Chester ;  and  thence  will  you  direct  your  etcp s 
whithersoever  the  inclination  may  prompt  you. 
A  letter  will  be  placed  in  your  hands  at  the  mo- 
ment you  take  your  departure;  and  therein  yon 
will  find  funds  sufficient  to  last  you  for  two 
years." 

"  And  during  this  interval,  «ir,"  I  liesitatingly 

asked,  "may  I  not  from  time  to  time •" 

"  Correspond  with  Annab'd  ?"  ejaculated  Sir 
Matthew — and  he  reflected  for  a  few  moments: 
then  he  said  slowly  but  firmly,  "  No — it  will  be 
better  not.  I  wish  you  both  to  remain  perfectly 
free  for  that  interval  of  two  years :  I  wish  you 
both  to  stand  the  full  test  of  separation  and 
absence.  If  the  feeling  which  inspires  either  of 
you  be  in  reality  an  unstable  one,  I  do  not  choose 
it  to  be  morbidly  and  falsely  fed  by  the  inter- 
change of  love-letters :  for,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  be  a  real  and  permanent  sentiment,  it  will  sus- 
tain itself.  Moreover,  it  is  my  purpose  that  you 
shall  be  left  entirely  your  own  master  for  this 
space  of  two  years.  I  want  no  account  of  your 
proceedings ;  and  if  you  were  to  write,  you  must 
give  such  account.  No— for  the  interval  pre- 
scribed, go  your  ways,  and  be  as  a  stranger  unto 
those  whom  you  will  leave  behind." 

Having  thus  spoken.  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine 
waved  his  hand  for  me  to  leave  him  alone :  but  as 
I  reached  the  door,  he  beckoned  me  back  towards 
him,  and  said,  "Do  not  for  a  moment  faucv, 
Joseph,  that  my  mind  will  change  in  any  one 
single  detail  of  all  that  I  have  promised.  Not  for 
worlds,"  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  would  I 
suffer  myself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
rank  or  the  magnitude  of  fortune  possessed  by  any 
suiter  who  may  present  himself  for  the  hand  of 
my  granddaughter.  No  ! — if  I  have  been  harsh, 
stern,  and  implacable  in  my  time,  my  honour  as  a 
man  and  as  a  gentleman  has  remained  unsullied  : 
— I  am  incapable  of  perfidy  !  Leave  me,  Joseph — 
and  rest  assured  that  Annabel  shall  be  your's,  if 
circumstances  concur,  as  I  have  explained  my 
views,  to  render  the  alliance  a  desirable  one." 

Again  I  pressed  the  old  Baronet's  hand ;  and 
issuifig  forth  from  the  apartment,  flew  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  Annabel  was  seated  with  her 
mother.  That  they  both  had  a  suspicion  of  some- 
thing serious  and  important  taking  place  between 
the  Baronet  and  me,  was  evident  from  the  joyous  , 
animation  of  their  countenances  when  they  saw  ■ 
me  thus  burst  in  upon  them,  my  own  features 
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radiant.  A  modest  blush  appeared  on  Annabel's 
face  of  angelic  beauty ;  and  I  was  bounding 
towards  her  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  when  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  expression  of  my 
gratitude  was  first  due  to  Mrs.  Lanover,  who  by 
her  explanations  and  representations  to  her  father 
had  proved  the  means  of  bringing  all  this  about. 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  before  her — took 
her  hands,  and  pressing  them  to  my  lips,  mur- 
mured  forth,  "  A  thousand  thanks,  dearest  madam ! 

a  thousand  blessings  on  your  head! Oh,  you 

are  to  me  as  a  dearly  beloved  mother  !" 

"And  you  shall  be  unto  me  as  a  son,"  was  Mrs. 
Lanover's  softly  uttered  response,  as  she  kissed  me 
on  the  forehead,  while  tears  of  happiness  trickled 
down  her  cheeks. 

Then  I  sprang  to  my  feet ;  and  the  next  instant 
Annabel  was  clasped  in  my  arms. 

'•'You  will  be  mine,  dearest,  devest  Annabel !" 
I  exclaimed,  in  accents  that  were  however  broken 
with  the  feelings  of  indescribable  rapture  and  joy 
which  were  revelling  in  my  heart.  "  Your  grand- 
father has  promised  it Ob,  yes !  you  will  be 

mine!" 

The  blushing  coimtenance  of  that  seraphic  being 
leposed  upon  my  shoulder ;  and  when  we  looked 
around,  Mrs.  Lanover  had  quitted  the  room.  She 
had  left  us  to  ourselves, — knowing  that  we  must 
have  much  to  say.  We  sat  down  side  by  side, — 
Annabel's  small  white  hand  clasped  in  my  own ; 
and  I  explained  to  her  what  had  just  taken  place 
between  her  grandfather  and  myself.  A  shade  of 
sadness  came  over  her  countenance  when  she  heard 
that  we  were  to  be  separated  for  two  whole  years, 
during  which  period  we  were  not  to  exchange  even 
a  single  line  of  correspondence — much  less  to  see 
each  other :  but  that  shade  soon  passed  away — and 
smiling  through  her  tears,  Annabel  said  in  the  soft 
music  of  her  voice,  "  The  time  will  Boon  pass, 
Joseph;  and  then " 

"  And  then,  dearest  Annabel,"  I  exultingly  ex- 
claimed, "  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more !  We 
must  exchange  no  vows :  but  even  without  this 
prohibition,  I  would  not  ask  them  from  you  \" 

Annabel  spoke  not :  but  the  glance  of  virginal 
tenderness  which  her  lovely  azure  eyes  bent  upon 
me — while  her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  a  modest 
blush— eloquently  gave  me  to  understand  that  she 
had  an  equal  faith  in  me.  We  remained  alone 
together  until  close  upon  dinner-time ;  and  this 
interval  of  some  hours  passed  away  like  so  many 
minutes.  We  separated  to  repair  to  our  chambers 
for  the  evening-toilet;  and  when  we  met  again,  at 
the  dinner-table,  neither  Sir  Matthew  nor  Mrs. 
Lanover  imposed  upon  us  the  least  restraint  by 
either  look  or  word,  as  we  treated  each  other  with 
all  those  little  aflfectionate  endearments  which  a 
young  couple  when  formally  engaged,  are  wont  to 
bestow  in  the  presence  of  approving  relatives.  The 
evening  passed  rapidly  away — Oh,  far  too  rapidly  ! 
and  at  length  the  parting  moment  came :  for  I 
was  not  to  see  Annabel  in  the  morning  ere  I  en- 
tered the  carriage  which  was  to  bear  me  away  from 
Heseltine  Hall. 

"Farewell,  dear  madam,"  I  said,  first  bidding 
my  adieus  to  Mrs.  Lanover :  "  and  may  heaven 
bless  you  !" 

"Farewell,  dear  Joseph,"  she  answered,  em- 
bracing me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  :*"  farewell,  my 
dear  boy !  I  will  not  insult  nor  wrong  the  natural 


goodness  of  your  heart  by  any  moral  precepts: 
I  know  you  will  prove  all  that  we  could  wish  ! 
Farewell !" 

And  now  I  turned  to  Annabel :  the  tears  were 
raining  down  her  cheeks,  and  down  my  own  like- 
wise. We  embraced:  but  the  words  we  uttered 
were  broken  and  incoherent ; — and  when  Mrs. 
Lanover  hurried  her  daughter  from  the  room,  I  felt 
as  if  the  light  of  happiness  had  suddenly  departed 
from  me — as  if  the  portals  of  that  paradise  from 
which  a  supernal  lustre  had  been  glowing  out  upon 
me,  were  all  in  a  moment  closed  in  my  face ! 

"Farewell,  my  dear  Joseph,"  said  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotions  : 
"  you  have  no  need  to  despair — you  have  every- 
thing to  hope.  Two  years  will  soon  pass  away  ; 
and  if  in  the  meanwhile  it  should  please  God  to 
call  me  hence,  you  will  nevertheless  find  this  your 
home  on  your  return — and  my  daughter  Mrs. 
Lanover  will  give  you  a  fitting  welcome.  For  that 
you  will  act  worthily,  and  that  you  will  come  back 
the  same  good  young  man  that  you  go  hence,  I 

have  no  fear.     Farewell,   my  dear  boy and 

and remember,   Joseph — I — I — love   you 

as  if  you  were  already  married  to  Annabel,  and  had 
thereby  become  one  of  the  family." 

Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  embraced  me.  I  sobbed 
out  a  few  words  of  gratitude  :  he  waved  me  away ; . 
and  as  I  glanced  back  for  a  moment  from  the  door, 
I  saw  that  he  was  bending  over  the  mantel-piece, 
shading  his  countenance  with  his  hand,  and  evi- 
dently deeply  affected. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 


It  was  still  dusk  on  the  cold  wintry  November 
morning,  when  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  Heseltine 
Hall,  to  enter  the  carriage  which  was  in  readiness 
to  receive  me.  I  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  that 
suite  of  apartments  which  was  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Lanover  and  Annabel :  two  countenances  were 
gazing  down  at. me — two  white  kerchiefs  were 
being  agitated  in  token  of  adieu.  I  waved  my  own 
— and  precipitated  myself  into  the  vehicle.  Several 
of  the  domestics  thronged  forth  to  bid  me  farewell — 
for  I  was  a  favourite  amongst  them  :  and  in  order 
that  this  sudden  departure  from  the  Hall  on  my  part 
should  not  be  attributed  to  any  erroneous  cause, 
Sir  Matthew  had  considerately  dropped  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  real  truth  to  his  body-servant,  with  a 
view  that  they  should.be  repeated  amongst  the 
domestics  generally.  The  footman  who  closed  the 
carriage  door,  placed  a  sealed  letter  in  my  hand ; 
and  the  equipage  rolled  away. 

I  watched  the  Hall  from  the  window  until  it 
was  no  longer  in  sight ;  and  several  times  was  my 
handkerchief  waved  forth  in  response  to  those 
kerchiefs  that  were  still  agitated  at  the  casement 
whence  Mrs.  Lanover  and  Annabel  had  been  ob- 
serving my  departure.  The  carriage  was  drawn 
by  post  horses ;  and  the  postilion,  who  had  evi- 
dently received  his  instructions,  took  the  road  to 
Manchester,  which  town  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  from  Kendal.  For  the  first  hour  I 
was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflections 
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on  tLis  separation  from  Annabel,  that  I  tLouglit 
not  of  the  letter  wliicli  lay  upon  the  opposite  scat. 
At  length  I  felt  the  necessity  of  arousing  myscU' 
from  that  sad  train  of  meditations ;  and  my  eyes 
settling  on  the  letter,  I  took  it  up.  It  contained 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  short  billet,  in  which  were  those 
lines : — 

"  My  dear  Joseph, 
"Yoa  are  to  maintain  the  rank  aod  appearance  of  a 
gentleman.  The  sum  herein  enclosed,  will  enable  you  to 
live  in  a  becoming  style,  and  to  pursue  your  travola  for 
two  years.  It  is  my  advice— and  indeed  my  wish— that 
you  go  upon  the  Continent.  God  bless  yon,  my  dear 
boy! 

"MATTHEW  HE9ELTINE." 

My  heart  was  again  filled  with  grateful  emotions 
at  the  evidences  of  generosity  and  kind  feeling 
which  the  contents  of  the  packet  thus  rcTcaled  on 
46. 


the  part  of  the  Baronet.  I  again  fell  into  a  train 
of  reflections  :  but  they  wore  less  mournful  than 
the  first  hour  of  my  reverie  had  bron.  What  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  my  condition  during  the 
last  few  weeks !  I  was  no  longer  a  menial — I  was 
now  enabled  to  assume  that  rank  to  which  I  had 
been  by  education  adapted,  whatever  were  the 
mystery  of  my  birth.  Two  yeai's  would  soon  pass 
away,  considering  the  means  of  recreation,  and 
rational  enjoyment  which  I  had  in  my  possession ! 
I  should  visit  foreign  parts  :  I  would  avoid  all  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  while  I  would  profit  by 
its  experiences.  Oh  !  there  was  no  doubt  that 
when  the  mcmorabio  and  happy  day  should  come, 
I  would  present  myself  with  the  consciousness  of 
integrity  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  I  had  so 
recently  left! 

Such  were  my  thoughts.  But,  Ah  !  what  cloud 
was  that  which  suddenly  lowered  over  the  dream 
of  bliss  which  my  fancy  was  ag:iin  beginning  in 


rapture  to  weave  ?  Fatal,  fatal  love  was  that  of 
tbiuc,  O  Calanthe  !— and  as  I  meutally  ejaculated 
words  to  this  effect,  scakUug  tears  of  anguish  sud- 
denly started  forth  from  uiy  eyes.  Good  heavens  ; 
was  I  not  a  hypocrite  and  a  dissembler  ?  had  I  not 
withholden  the  tale  of  my  amour  with  that  patri- 
cian ladv  ?  Lad  I  not  suppressed  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  father"?  In  short,  had  I  not  wickedly  and  wil- 
fully deceived  Sir  Matthew  Hesoltiue— deceived 
Mrs.  Lanover— and,  what  was  ten  thousand  times 
worse,  deceived  the  pure-minded  and  confiding 
Annabel  ?  Oh,  if  it  should  be  discovered  that  I 
had  done  all  this,  should  I  not  be  repudiated  by 
those  whose  good  opinion  was  more  necessary  to 
me  than  aught  else  in  this  world,  and  without 
whidi  there  would  be  no  hope  of  happiness— no 
mol  ive  to  cling  to  life  ?  Fatal,  fatal  1ot«  of  tlkine, 
O  Crdanthc! 

But  the  tears  which  I  shed,  relieved  lae;  and  as 
the  period  of  youth  is  that  of  hope,  I  tbaatloned 
myself  to  the  reflection  that  my  good  genius  would  j 
not    eventually  desert   me    altogether,    and  that  | 
something  would  transpire  to  crown  my  happiness  | 
in  respect    to    Annabel.      How   this  was    to  be  ^ 
brought  about,  I  did  not  see,   nor   dared  I  trust 
myself  to   the  serious  deliberation  of  conjecture, 
which  would  only  be  prolonging  ii    disagreeable 
train   of  meditations,    from    which    I  was  most 
anxious  to  escape ;  and  I  accordingly  did  my  best 
to  shut  out  unpleasant   topics  from  my  br«iin,  aud 
revel  only  in  the  ideas  and  hopes  of  happiness  ia 
which  I  w»s  once  more  enabled  to  cradle  myself. 

I  reached  Manchester  iu  the  afternoon— dis- 
missed the  carriage— and  took  up  my  quarters  at 
an  hotel.  I  lost  no  time  ia  calling  upon  the 
Eowlands ;  and  I  now  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  old  gentleman  and  lady,  who  had  returned 
home.  I  gave  sufficient  explanations  to  Account 
for  my  altered  circumstances,  "without  however 
violating  the  sanctity  of  any  secrets  connected  with 
Sir  Matthew  Hcseltine ;  and  I  received  the 
warmest  congratulations  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kowland,  who  invited  mc  to  dinner.  I  thus  sat 
down  as  a  guest  at  the  table  where  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  I  had  waited  as  a  menial. 
I  learnt  that  Mr.  Stephen  and  Lady  Gertrude 
were  very  happy  together;  and  I  was  rejoiced 
thereat.  On  the  following  morning  I  proceeded 
by  coach  to  BirmLagham,  in  which  great  manufac- 
ing  town  I  spent  a  couple  of  days.  Thence  I 
proceeded  to  London,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at 
the  same  hotel  iu  llolborn  where  I  had  sojourned 
when  I  was  last  in  the  capital  a  fortnight  back. 
As  I  knew  Mr.  Lanover  to  be  still  abroad— or  at 
least  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was— I 
determined  to  tarry  a  few  days  in  the  metropolis, 
to  visit  such  public  places  as  I  had  not  before 
found  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  on  the 
third  day  after  uiy  arrival,  whom  should  I  en- 
counter but  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Linton  ?  —  and  the 
meeting  was  a  most  cordial  one.  They  reproached 
uio  good-naturedly  for  not  having  paid  them  my 
promised  visit— informed  me  that  they  had  come 
up  to  London  to  receive  a  little  money  which  had 
been  left  by  an  uncle  of  Charlotte's— and  that  they 
were  temporarily  lodging  iu  some  street  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  Square.  They 
pressed  me  to  pass  the  evcuing  with  them;  and  I 
accepted  the  invitation.     Wo  then  separated  for 


the  present :  but  true  to  my  appointment,  I  found 
myself  seated,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  at  their 
hospitable  table,  where  I  was  made  truly  welcome. 
They  were  rejoiced  to  hear  of  my  altered  circum- 
stances; but  to  them  also  I  gave  partial  explana- 
tions, as  I  had  done  to  the  llowlands.  Our 
conversation  was  so  pleasant,  and  my  companions 
were  so  agreeable,  that  the  time  slipped  away 
without  my  being  aware  of  the  growing  lateness 
of  the  horn-.  At  length,  on  consulting  my  watch, 
I  found  it  was  past  midnight;  and  bidding  my 
friends  farewell,  I  set  out  to  walk  back  to  the 
hotel. 

My  road  lay  through  Manchester  Square ;  and 
as  I  approached  that  locality,  I  became  sensible  of 
a  strong  smell  of  smoke;  and  on  looking  up,  I 
perceived  an  ominous  oscillating  glow  hovering 
over  one  part  of  the  Square.  I  was  immediately 
struck  with  the  idea  of  a  conflagration;  and  on 
hurrying  along  the  street,  heard  the  confused 
sounds  of  voices,  as  of  people  raising  an  alarm. 
I  now  ran  with  all  my  speed ;  and  on  entering  the 
Scaare,  was  stricken  with  awe  and  horror  on 
beholdmg  the  flames  pouring  forth  from  the 
windows  of  a  mansion,  opposite  which  a  crowd 
was  rapidly  gathering.  Then  there  was  the 
clattering  din  of  a  fire-engine  speeding  to  the 
spot,  and  every  instant  the  conflagration  grew 
brighter. 

As  I  hurried  in  that  direction,  the  sudden 
thought  flashed  to  my  mind  that  it  was  the  same 
side  on  which  Eecleston  House  was  situated ;  and 
then  a  glance  showed  me  that  if  it  were  not  that 
identical  mansion  itself,  it  must  be  one  in  the  closest 
vicinity.  But  as  I  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  the  first  words  that  I  caught  confirmed  my 
suspicion  that  it  was  Eecleston  House  itself. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  mingled  horror,  sublimity, 
and  excitement  of  the  scene.  The  flames  were 
now  penetrating  through  the  roof,  and  gushing 
forth  from  all  the  windows  :  the  entire  dwelling 
was  enveloped  by  the  raging  element.  From  the 
adjoining  houses  the  half-dressed  servants  were 
hurrying  forth,  with  costly  furniture,  draperies, 
and  valuables  of  every  description, — which  they 
piled  up  in  front, — several  policemen  being  on  the 
spot  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  engines  began 
to  play ;  and  as  I  pressed  through  the  crowd,  I 
perceived  several  of  Lord  Eccleston's  domestics 
running  about  half-dressed  and  as  if  they  were 
frantic.  The  truth  was  soon  learnt.  His  lordship 
was  absent  at  a  dinner-party ;  and  her  ladyship, 
who  had  remained  at  home  through  indisposition, 
had  not  been  rescued.  The  flames  had  burst  forth 
so  suddenly,  and  had  spread  with  such  frightful 
rapidity,  from  causes  to  be  presently  explained, 
that  the  servants  had  barely  time  to  effect  their 
own  escape, — each  however  thinking  that  some 
other  would  lend  assistance  to  Lady  Eecleston. 
It  now  appeared  that  this  had  not  been  done ;  and 
a  fearful  sensation  prevailed  amongst  the  crowd, 
when  the  horrified  servants  discovered  from  one 
another  that  her  ladyship  was  still  in  the  burning 
mansion. 

All  this  I  learnt  in  an  infinitely  shorter  space  of 
time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  record;  and  I  was 
seized  with  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  prompting  me 
desperately  to  risk  my  own  life  to  save  that  of 
a  fellow-creature. 

'•  Which  is  her  ladyship's  room  ?"  I  inquired, 
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with  feverish  hasfe,  of  one  of  the  haU'-dressed  and 
well  nigh  frenzied  footmen. 

"  Her  room  ?"  he  said,  with  a  wild  vacant 
stare. 

"  Yes — her  room — doU,  idiot,  coward  that  you 
are !"  I  ejaculated  vehemently. 

"  The  second  landing— first  door  on  the  left 
band,"  was  the  man's  response,  mechanically 
given ;  and  he  was  even  too  much  bewildered  to 
notice  or  resent  the  abusive  appellations  I  levelled 
at  him. 

"It  is  certain  death!"  cried  a  well-dressed  in- 
dividual, seizing  me  forcibly  by  the  arm  as  I  was 
rushing  into  the  burning  mansion. 

"  He  is  mad  !"  I  heard  a  dozen  voices  cry  out 
at  the  same  time :  but  bursting  away  from  the 
hand  that  had  clasped  my  arm,  I  darted  uji  the 
steps  and  plunged  into  the  entrance-hall.  For  a 
moment  cries  of  horror  from  the  crowd,  mingled 
with  a  few  shouts  of  admiration,  reached  my  ear ; 
and  then  I  thought  of  nothing  more  than  the  task 
which  I  had  undertaken. 

Ihe  hall  was  filled  with  smoke,  which  almost 
blinded  me,  and  made  the  water  pour  from  my 
eyes.  I  lelt  nevertheless  armed  with  as  much 
courage  as  if  it  were  exercised  in  utter  desperation 
on  my  own  special  account.  I  reached  the  stair- 
case, and  sprang  up  it.  Thus  I  gained  the  first 
landing ;  and  from  the  drawing-rooms  the  flames 
gushed  forth  with  a  power  and  intensity  that  made 
me  retreat  as  if  from  the  brink  of  a  fiery  furnace. 
The  heat,  too,  was  scorching — almost  intolerable : 
I  was  about  to  rush  back,  when  piercing  cries  from 
the  floor  above  reached  my  ears.  I  was  goaded 
thereby  to  desperation  once  more :  I  rushed 
through  a  perfect  wall  of  flame ;  and,  well  nigh 
suffocated,  reached  the  second  ascent  of  stairs. 
Thus  a  single  moment  placed  me  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  lambent  flames  which  streamed  forth,  like 
huge  serpent-tongues,  from  the  drawing-room 
doorways. 

A  lew  instants  more — and  I  reached  the  second 
landing,  which  was  completely  enveloped  in  fire. 
Again  for  a  moment  I  stood  irresolute :  but  in  the 
twiukling  of  an  eye  a  part  of  the  ceiling  fell  down, 
just  missing  the  spot  on  which  I  stood.  I  closed 
my  eyes  against  the  otherwise  blinding  dust ;  and 
opening  them  again  the  next  instant,  found  to  my 
joy  that  the  falling  of  the  masonry  had  extin- 
guished the  fire  on  the  landing  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Without  another  moment's 
hesitation,  I  plunged  into  the  chamber  which  had 
been  indicated ;  and  there  I  foimd  Lady  Eccle- 
ston  lying  senseless  on  the  floor.  She  had  nothing 
on  but  her  night-dress.  A  glance,  swept  around, 
showed  me  a  morning- wrapper :  I  hastily  enveloped 
her  form  in  it ;  and  bearing  the  inanimate  lady  in 
my  arms,  began  the  descent  of  the  stairs. 

Under  no  other  circumstances  could  I  have  so 
easily  carried  such  a  weight :  but  I  w-as  now  in- 
spired with  the  energy  and  strength  of  a  thousand : 
&U  my  moral  and  physical  capacities  seemed  to 
have  expanded  to  a  preternatural  degree  : — it  was 
a  feather  that  I  was  carrying !  Fortunately  some 
circumstance — whether  it  were  a  sudden  change  in 
the  wind,  or  the  giving  way  of  some  portion  of  the 
back  part  of  the  premises,  I  know  not — had  almost 
completely  extinguished  the  rage  of  the  element 
on  the  staircase;  and  I  got  down  with  my  burthen 
in  safety.     The  hall  too  was  still  clear  of  the  fire : 


it  was  only  through  the  almost  stifling  smoke  and 
the  blinding  dust,  as  well  as  the  fearful  heat,  that 
I  had  to  make  my  way.  But  in  a  few  moments  I 
emerged  into  the  fresh  air  ;  and  then  a  tremendous 
shout  of  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  greeted 
me  as  I  appeared  with  my  still  inanimate  burthen, 
— whose  blue  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  rich  masses 
of  whose  dark  brown  hair  floated  iu  wild  disorder 
over  my  shoulder  and  arm,  as  well  as  over  her  own 
bosom. 

I  remember  that  I  saw  nothing  clearly  as  I 
emerged  from  the  mansion — only  a  confused  mass 
of  people  thronging  in  front  of  mc. 

"  Admirable  young  man  ! — this  way  !  this  way  !" 
said  some  masculine  voice :  and  a  hand,  placed  on 
my  arm,  guided  me  with  my  burthen  to  a  house 
livo  or  six  doors  off. 

I  recollect  that  the  crowd  kept  sending  forth 
tumultuous  shouts  of  applause :  but  a  front  door 
speedily  closing  behind  me,  shut  out  the  din.  I 
was  hurried  into  a  parlour;  and  as  I  deposited 
Lady  Eccleston  upon  a  sofa,  such  a  dizziness  came 
over  me  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  about  to  faint. 
I  suppose  that  I  must  have  staggered ;  for  I  was 
caught  in  the  arms  of  the  gentleman  who  had  con- 
ducted me  thither.  He  placed  me  on  a  chair  :  a 
glass  of  wine  was  offered  me ;  and  when  I  had 
swallowed  the  contents,  I  became  suddenly  re- 
freshed. 

"  Water !  water !"  I  cried,  pointing  to  the  in- 
animate form  of  Lady  Eccleston. 

The  gentleman  rushed  from  the  room ;  and  at 
that  very  instant  her  ladyship  began  to  revive. 
This  revival  was  unusually  rapid — indeed  almost 
startlingly  so :  for  as  if  wakened  up  from  some 
horrible  dream.  Lady  Eccleston  raised  herself  on 
the  sofa— flung  her  terrified  looks  around— and 
seemed  as  if  her  brain  were  once  more  abruptly 
filled  with  all  the  horrors  from  the  midst  of  which 
she  had  been  rescued.  Her  looks  settled  upon  me  .- 
she  recognised  me  with  a  sudden  start  and  a  wild 
scream:  she  sprang  towards  me — her  arms  were 
thrown  round  my  neck — and  straining  me  to  her 
bosom,  she  cried  in  a  frantic  voice,  "  Good  God  ! 
is  it  possible  ?     You — yo^i,  my  deliverer  !" 

Then,  as  if  overpowered  by  the  terrible  escite- 
ment  which  had  seized  upon  her  brain,  she  fell 
back  upon  the  sofa,  and  swooned  again.  At  that 
moment  the  door  opened ;  and  the  gentleman,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  a  couple  of  female 
servants,  made  his  appearance.  Lady  Eedcstoa 
was  immediately  borne  by  those  females  away 
from  the  parlour ;  and  I  remained  alone  with  the 
master  of  the  mansion, — who,  as  I  subsequently 
karnt,  was  a  Mr.  Edwards,  a  wealthy  City  mer- 
chant. Ho  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  benevolent 
manners  and  kind  nature  ;  and  he  loaded  me  with 
praises  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  "  the 
incomparable  chivalry  of  my  conduct."  He  took 
me  up  to  his  own  dressing-room  that  I  miglit 
perform  ablutions  which  were  necessary  indeed 
after  having  passed  through  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  the  burning  mansion.  He  was  also  most 
solicitous  to  ascertain  that  I  had  escaped  without 
injury — which  I  had  fortunately  done,  save  and 
except  a  little  singeing  of  my  hair.  He  pressed 
me  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  at  his 
house :  but  this  I  declined— for  fear  it  should  bo 
thought  that  I  was  anxious  to  throw  myself  ia 
the  way  of  the  Ecclestons  in  the  morn;:'-;',  lor  the 
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purpose  of  being'  thanked  or  rewarded  for  what  I 
had  done,  Mr.  Edwards  asked  me  where  I  was 
staying  ? — but  the  same  motive  which  led  me  to 
decline  his  proffered  hospitality,  also  made  me 
hasten  down  stairs  without  responding  to  his  last 
query ;  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  I  was 
issuing  forth  from  the  house,  when  I  encountered 
Lord  Eecleston,  who  was  just  ascending  the  steps 
in  a  considerable  state  of  excitement. 

"AVhat  ?  Joseph  !"  he  ejaculated,  instanta- 
neously recognising  me.   "  Is  it  possible  that " 

'•■  Yes,  my  lord,"  ilr.  Edwards  hastened  to  ob- 
serve ;  '■  in  this  admirable  young  gentleman  you 
behold  the  gallant  deliverer  of  your  wife — who, 
thank  heaven!  has  sustained  no  injury." 

"You,  Joseph?"  said  Lord  Eecleston:  and  he 
gazed  upon  me  in  so  singular  a  manner  that  I 
was  confused  and  bewildered :  then  abruptly  grasp- 
ing me  by  the  hand,  he  added  in  a  deep  voice, 

"  You  know  not But  you  are  not  going  ? 

No,  no  !  you  must  remain." 

"  He  will  neither  accept  thanks  nor  hospitality 
— nor  anything  else,"  said  Mr.  Edwards.  "He 
evidently  thinks  he  has  performed  the  most  ordi- 
nary action." 

"  I  have  only  done  my  duty  to  a  fellow- 
creature,"  I  said:  and  rushing  away,  I  darted 
across  the  Square  to  avoid  any  farther  assui'ances 
of  gratitude  or  any  additional  compliments  for  the 
deed  I  had  accomplished. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  Square  T  paused, 
and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  burning  edifice. 
The  engines  were  now  playing  fast  and  furiously 
upon  the  devouring  element,  which  was  evidently 
succumbing  to  the  volumes  of  water  thus  thrown 
upon  it.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  adjacent 
houses  were  much  injured.  The  crowds  were  still 
agitating,  and  crying,  and  yelling  in  front:  those 
who  worked  the  engines  were  singing ;  and  above 
all  was  a  lurid  halo,  crowned  with  a  dense  smoke, 

I  continued  my  way  to  the  nearest  cab-stand; 
and  entering  a  vehicle,  was  borne  to  my  hotel. 

On  the  following  day  I  read  the  account  of  the 
conflagration  in  the  evening  newspapers.  It  ap- 
peared that  painters  and  varnishers  had  been  for 
some  days  engaged  in  several  of  the  principal 
rooms  of  Eecleston  House — and  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  inflammable  materials  which  they  used 
in  their  avocations,  were  left  upon  the  premises. 
Thus,  when  the  fire  broke  out,  through  an  escape 
of  gas,  the  whole  mansion  was  thrown  as  it  were 
into  a  sudden  blaze  ;  and  hence  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  fire  spread  from  point  to  point,  and  the 
fury  with  which  it  so  immediately  raged.  My  ex- 
ploit was  duly  recorded  in  a  manner  so  fulsomely 
complimentary  to  myself  that  it  made  me  blush  as 
I  read  it :  my  name  too  had  become  known,  and 
was  paraded  in  the  journals  which  thus  recorded 
the  event. 

But  as  if  the '  writers  of  these  accounts  were 
anxious  to  practise  their  fulsome  vein  in  more  ways 
than  one,  they  chronicled  the  following  circum- 
stances : — "  We  observed  amongst  the  crowd  Mr. 
Charles  Diggins  and  Mr.  George  Spindleshank, 
who  happened  to  be  returning  from  an  evening 
party  at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out.  Mr.  Charles 
Diggins,  with  that  admirable  readiness  to  seize 
upon  every  passing  circumstance  which  charac- 
terizes the  eminent  and  popular  author  of  the 
lacksnick  Papers,  instantaneously  took   out   his 


note-book  and  began  making  copious  memoranda ;  I 
so  that  we  have  no  doubt  the  public  will  enjoy  | 
the  fruits  of  his  observations  through  the  medium 
of  a  piquant  paper  in  his  weekly  serial,  Household 
Stuff.  While  this  great  man  was  thus  usefully 
engaged  in  front  of  the  burning  mansion,  at  the 
time  that  the  gallant  Joseph  Wilmot  was  perilling 
his  life  in  the  rescue  of  a  fellow-creature,  Mr. 
George  Spindleshank,  the  eminent  artist,  was 
eliciting  roars  of  laughter  from  a  group  collected 
around  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  relating  with  Ms 
characteristic  facetiousness,  an  anecdote  of  how  he 
once  extinguished  a  fire  in  a  kitchen-chimney  by 
the  very  novel  and  truly  ingenious  expedient  of 
giving  a  loud  and  abrupt  cough  at  the  opening, 
which  by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  brought 
down  all  the  soot — covering  himself  therewith,  but 
effecting  his  truly  philanthropic  purpose." 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  narrative  of  the 
conflagration  was  wound  up  in  the  newspapers; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  erudite  Mr.  Charles 
Diggins  and  the  facetious  Mr.  George  Spindle- 
shank were  hugely  delighted  at  the  manner  in 
which  their  names  were  introduced,  and  that 
they  considered  they  had  every  reason  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  being  the  heroes  of  the  night's 
adventure. 


CHAPTEIi   LXVIII. 

THE    CHATEAir. 

I  EEMAiNED  two  days  longer  in  London,  and 
was  glad  that  no  inquiries  were  made  after  me 
at  the  place  of  my  temporary  abode,  by  those 
from  whose  complimentary  and  grateful  language 
I  had  so  abruptly  escaped  after  my  exploit.  At 
length  I  took  my  departure  by  the  coach  for 
Dover,  and  thence  proceeded  by  the  steam-packot 
to  Calais.  As  this  is  a  narrative  of  my  own  per- 
sonal adventures  rather  than  a  description  of  the 
various  scenes  and  places  which  in  the  course  of 
my  eventful  career  I  was  led  to  visit,  I  am  not 
going  to  inflict  upon  my  readers  any  dehneation  of 
my  experiences,  opinions,  or  impressions  in  respect 
to  French  persons,  manners,  or  localities.  I  will 
therefore  at  once  succinctly  state  that  having  tar- 
ried two  or  three  days  in  Calais,  I  took  my  place 
in  the  ^nalle-poste,  or  mail-coach,  for  Paris.  This 
vehicle  is  only  fashioned  to  carry  four  persons : 
namely,  the  courier  (or  guard)  and  three  pas- 
sengers. It  however  happened  that  I  was  the 
only  passenger  who  on  this  occasion  started  with 
the  coach,  which  left  Meurice's  Hotel  in  Calais  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  reached  Boulogne;  and  thence  con- 
tinued our  way  on  the  road  towards  Amiens, 

We  had  not  however  gone  very  far— it  was 
scarcely  midnight — and  I  had  just  fallen  into  a 
doze  in  the  rear  compartment  of  the  vehicle,  where 
I  was  seated  alone — the  courier  being  in  the 
coupe,  or  front  compartment — when  I  was  startled 
up  by  a  sudden  swerving  of  the  coach.  The 
courier  vociferated  something — the  postilion  shou- 
ted out  another  something  in  reply — and  the  next 
moment  the  malle-poste  was  upset  in  a  ditch. 
For  a  few  moments  I  was  rendered  nearly  insensi- 
ble by  the  shock.     The  courier  opened  the  door 
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which  was  iippermost — for  it  appeared  that  he  had 
escaped  unhurt ;  and  dragging  me  out,  held  up  his 
lanthorn,  vrith  much  concern  expressed  on  his 
really  honest  countenance,  to  sec  whether  by  my 
looks  he  dared  hope  that  I  was  equally  uninjured. 
My  knowledge  of  French, — as  originally  obtained 
at  school,  and  subsequently  improved  by  study  at 
various  times  during  leisure  hours, — was  just  suf- 
ficient to  enable  mo  to  give  him  to  understand  that 
I  had  received  no  hurt  beyond  a  few  bruises  and 
the  sensation  of  a  shock.  One  of  the  axle-trees 
of  the  mail  was  broken  ;  and  the  courier  made  mo 
comprehend  that  the  nearest  town  was  two  leagues 
distant — that  is  to  say,  five  English  miles.  I  was 
too  much  bruised  and  experienced  too  great  a  stiff- 
ness in  my  limbs,  to  relish  the  idea  of  walking  that 
distance.  The  courier  motioned  for  me  to  mount 
one  of  the  horses,  the  traces  of  which  had  been  in 
the  meantime  cut  away  by  the  postilion  :  but  if  I 
were  too  stiif  to  walk,  I  was  equally  unable  to  re- 
tain myself  on  the  back  of  a  rough  uncouth  animal 
such  as  that  which  the  guard  wanted  me  to  be- 
stride. 

The  air  was  intensely  cold  j  and  though  I  was 
well  wrapped  up,  my  teeth  were  chattering.  There 
was  a  hard  frost :  but  the  night  was  otherwise  fine, 
and  the  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  firmament.  I 
looked  around  in  the  hope  of  descrying  some  habi- 
tation where  I  might  possibly  obtain  a  bed ;  and  I 
saw  a  light  shining  in  the  distance.  I  airccted 
the  attention  of  the  courier  thereto :  but  he  could 
not  immediately  trouble  himself  any  more  with 
mc  or  my  affairs,  as  he  was  busy  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  postilion  what  to  do.  This  individual, 
aided  by  the  guard,  attached  the  mail-bags  over  the 
back  of  one  of  the  horses;  and  mounting  another 
he  galloped  away,  leading  the  animal  that  was 
laden  as  aforesaid.  The  courier,  having  thus  sent 
forward  the  bags — doubtless  to  be  transferred  to 
some  fresh  conveyance  to  be  obtained  at  the  near- 
est town — once  more  bestowed  his  attention  upon 
me.  There  were  two  horses  loft :  he  besought  me 
to  mount  one,  as  he  would  ride  the  other,  and 
thus  we  might  make  our  way  onward.  But  I  felt 
the  utter  impossibility  of  riding  a  rough  animal 
over  a  hard  road,  without  saddle  or  stirrups,  for 
five  miles,  and  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
would  sooner  ensconce  myself  inside  the  overturned 
mail,  and  wait  there  until  he  could  send  some  con- 
veyance to  fetch  me.  But  now  our  eyes  were  again 
turned  towards  the  light  in  the  distance ;  and  as 
there  was  a  lane  leading  thither,  the  guard  pro- 
posed that  I  should  endeavour  to  ride  at  least  as 
far  as  the  habitation  to  which  the  light  belonged. 
To  this  proposal  I  gladly  assented :  for  I  longed 
for  the  luxury  of  a  bed  in  order  to  recover  from 
Iho  shock  which  the  upsetting  of  the  vehicle  had 
caused  me  to  experience. 

I  mounted  one  of  the  horses  ;  and  the  courier, 
kindly  shouldering  my  trunk,  walked  by  my  side, 
leading  the  other  horse.  In  this  manner  we  pro- 
ceeded for  about  half  a  mile,  when  we  reached  a 
spacious  but  gloomy-looking  habitation,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  largo  barrack, — the  more  so 
as  it  had  a  sort  of  belfrey  upon  the  roof  in  the 
centre.  It  was  low,  having  only  one  storey  above 
the  ground-iloor — but  was  extensive,  as  I  have  just 
said— and  straggling  too,  with  numerous  outhouses. 
It  had  a  little  park  or  paddock  in  front,  and  a 
shrubbery  of  eyergrecns  bordering  the  garden  in 


the  rear.  All  the  ground-floor  shutters  were 
closed;  and  from  one  window  only  of  the  upper 
floor  was  a  light  glimmering.  This  window  was 
higher  than  the  rest— was  arched  like  that  of  a 
church— and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
immediately  imder  the  belfrey.  The  courier  spoke 
of  the  house  as  a  cJiateau ;  and  when  I  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged,  ho  mentioned  some  Count's 
name,  which  I  have  forgotten  now, — giving  mc  to 
understand  that  the  family  who  owned  it  had  not 
lived  there  for  many  years,  and  that  it  had  recently 
been  let  to  some  strangers — but  who  they  were  he 
knew  not. 

The  guard  rang  at  the  entrance ;  and  after  an 
interval  of  some  minutes,  a  man  put  his  head  out 
of  one  of  the  upper  windows — but  not  that  where 
the  light  was  burning.  He  was  a  Frenchman ; 
and  demanded  what  we  wanted.  The  guard  gave 
a  few  hasty  words  of  explanation:  the  man  said 
something  which  I  could  not  catch — drew  in  his 
head — and  closed  the  window.  I  feared  the 
solicited  hospitality  was  refused :  but  the  courier 
speedily  assured  me  that  it  was  the  very  reverse. 
And  so  it  proved  to  be :  for  the  front  door  was 
opened,  and  the  man  who  had  spoken  from  the 
window,  made  his  appearance,  half-dressed.  Such 
garments  as  he  had  huddled  on,  belonged  to  a 
suit  of  livery;  and  I  therefore  judged  him  to  be  a 
footman  of  the  household.  He  bade  me  enter :  I 
thanked  the  guard  for  his  civility  and  attention, 
— offering  him  money,  which  he  however  politely 
refused, — stating  that  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and 
was  paid  by  the  Eing  for  the  duties  which  he 
performed  as  a  mail-courier.  Then,  ere  he  de- 
parted, he  gave  me  to  understand  that  as  my  fare 
had  been  paid  in  advance,  I  might  take  a  place  in 
the  mail  which  would  pass  along  the  road  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  following  night ;  or  I  might  have 
my  money  returned.  I  preferred  the  former 
course;  and  the  courier,  mounting  one  of  the 
horses  and  leading  the  other,  hastened  away. 

The  footman  now  shouldered  my  box ;  and  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand,  conducted  me  into  a  parlour, 
where  he  requested  me  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  quickly  returned,  bringing  wine  and  biscuits — 
and  then  hurried  off  again,  saying  something  which 
I  could  not  rightly  comprehend,  but  which  me- 
thought  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  going  to 
arouse  a  female-servant  to  prepare  me  a  bed. 
The  room  in  which  he  thus  left  me,  was  spacious, 
but  of  the  most  sombre  aspect.  The  furniture  was 
old  and  heavy :  the  tables,  chairs,  and  sofas  were 
of  that  dark  walnut  wood  which  was  so  much  in 
vogue  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV ;  and  the  cushions 
were  all  of  a  dingy  red  material,  known  as  Utrecht 
velvet.  There  were  large  portraits  of  old-fashioned 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  suspended  to  the  walls,— the 
frames  much  the  worse  for  dust  and  neglect — the 
paintings  themselves  covered  with  cracks,  and  in 
some  parts  having  the  canvass  torn.  The  one 
candle  which  the  domestic  had  left  in  the  apart- 
ment, shed  but  a  feeble  light,  and  therefore 
rendered  the  gloom  visible  rather  than  dispelled 
it.  I  felt  dispirited  by  the  accident  and  by  the 
bitter  coldness  of  the  night-air ;  so  that  the  sombre 
aspect  of  this  spacious  apartment,  with  its  corners 
enveloped  in  an  obscurity  into  which  the  feeble 
rays  of  the  candle  could  not  penetrate,  was  but 
little  calculated  to  lift  me  up  from  despondency. 
I  took  a  glass  of  T^ine;  but  it  was  too  cold,  and 
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also  too  poor  in  quality,  to  do  mo  any  good ;  and 
I  wished  that  the  footman  had  exorcised  sufficient 
forethought  to  set  a  faggot  blazing  in  the  grate 
of  the  wide-mouthed  chimney. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  which  however 
seemed  a  full  hour;  and  the  man  re-appeared. 
He  requested  me  to  follow  him — which  I  did, — he 
again  shouldering  my  bos  and  carrying  his  own 
candle,  while  I  bore  the  one  ho  had  left  me.  "We 
traversed  the  spacious  hall,  and  ascended  a  wide 
staircase,  the  balustrades  of  which  were  the  most 
massive  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  on  reaching  the 
summit,  I  perceived  that  from  the  landing  a  long 
corridor  branched  off  to  the  right  and  another  to 
the  left,  a  feeble  glimmering  at  each  extremity 
showing  me  that  there  was  a  window  at  either 
end,  and  therefore  that  this  passage  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  There  was  an  array  of 
doors  on  either  side ;  but  on  the  landing,  and 
facing  the  staircase,  there  were  folding-doors  set 
in  a  deep  and  groined  archway  of  some  very  dark 
wood,  and  thus  having  the  appearance  of  the 
entrance  to  an  oratorio,  or  chapel.  An  intense 
chill  and  a  gloomy  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
chateau, — the  latter  broken  only  by  the  sounds  of 
our  footsteps  as  we  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered 
upon  the  landing,  all  of  which  were  of  polished 
wood  of  a  very  dark  hue,  most  probably  walnut,  but 
certainly  not  oak.  There  was  no  carpet  in  the 
parlour  to  which  I  was  first  shown,  nor  on  the 
stairs  or  landing:  but  the  absence  of  this  must 
not  be  regarded  by  my  English  readers  as  any 
indication  of  poverty  with  respect  to  the  mansion 
— inasmuch  as  floor  carpets  are  never  seen  in  the 
old  chateaux  of  France,  and  very  seldom  in  modern 
dwellings,  nor  even  in  the  hotels,  unless  it  be  in 
the  bedrooms. 

The  footman  struck  into  the  corridor  diverging 
on  the  right  hand  from  the  landing;  and  con- 
ducted me  into  a  spacious  bed-chamber,  the  door 
of  which  stood  open.  My  spirits  instantaneously 
rose  at  the  comfortable  aspect  of  the  apartment : 
for  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  in  the  chimney, — a 
faggot  with  three  huge  logs  laid  upon  it :  two  wax- 
lights  burnt  on  a  table  in  the  centre — and  in  an 
alcove  at  the  farther  extremity,  a  bed  with  clean 
sheets,  evidently  just  put  on,  met  my  eye.  The 
footman  deposited  the  box  upon  the  floor,  which 
was  of  the  same  dai-k  wood  as  I  have  before  alluded 
to  ;  and  having  given  me  to  understand  that 
breakfast  would  be  served  up  to  me  at  any  hour 
that  I  chose  to  take  it  in  the  morning,  he  wished 
me  good  night  and  issued  from  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

The  "  good  night"  however  was  rather  a  fashion 
of  speech  than  actually  correct ;  for  it  was  now  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Drawing  one  of  the 
heavy  high-backed  chairs  close  up  to  the  fire,  I 
purposed  to  sit  there  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy 
the  welcome  warmth  ere  retiring  to  rest;  for  my 
blood  was  frozen  in  my  veins,  and  my  limbs  were 
numbed  with  the  intense  chill  of  the  night-air  and 
of  the  parlour  down  stairs.  By  degrees  however  a 
drowsiness  came  over  me — a  drowsiness  which  I 
could  not  shake  ofi";  and  I  gradually  sank  into  a 
sort  of  dreamy  repose.  It  was  not  however  the 
depth  of  slumber  into  which  I  was  plunged :  it  was 
a  kind  of  sleep  which,  if  not  actually  broken  and 
unquiet,  is  nevertheless  of  that  nature  in  which 
realities  and  illusions  are  blended  and  jumbled  to- 


gether. The  crude  images  which  now  floated 
through  my  brain,  took  their  colouring  as  it  were 
from  recent  events  as  well  as  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects. At  one  moment  I  thought  I  was  still  roll- 
ing along  in  the  mail-coach :  at  another  I  fancied 
that  some  ghastly  countenance  was  looking  out  at 
me  from  between  the  dark  heavy  draperies  which 
hung  in  front  of  the  alcove  containing  the  bed. 
Then  methought  that  I  was  gazing  in  the  mirror 
over  the  mantel-piece,  but  that  instead  of  my  own 
face  which  was  reflected,  I  beheld  another  which 
was  pale  as  that  of  the  dead;  and  yet  I  could  not 
define  to  myself 'what  semblance  the  features  wore. 
Doubtless  the  shock  I  had  sustained  by  the  up- 
setting of  the  mail  had  produced  a  slight  concus- 
sion of  the  brain ;  and  hence  the  unconquerable 
drowsiness  which  had  stolen  over  me — hence  too 
these  fantastic  and  horrible  dreams  which  blended 
with  ray  recollection  of  realities.  Bat  those  dreams, 
be  it  understood,  while  operating  upon  the  senses, 
did  not  dissipate  my  sleep,  nor  startle  me  up  from 
the  repose  in  which  I  was  lulled  in  that  arm- 
chair. 

My  visions  were  as  varied  as  they  were  fantastic; 
and  as  I  believe  that  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  horri- 
ble things  without  seeing  shapes  of  spectral  form 
and  nature,  I  was  not  destined  to  bo  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Thus  methought  that  a  figure 
clothed  in  white,  slowly  emerged  from  behind  tho 
draperies  of  the  alcove,  and  advanced  towards  me, 
filling  me  with  a  mortal  terror.  But  It  vanished, 
yielding  to  some  other  dreamy  effort  of  the  fancy ; 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  an- 
other shape  quite  different  from  the  former  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  enveloped  in  sable  garments. 
Then  that  too  flitted  away,  or  melted  into  thin  air; 
and  images  connected  with  the  realities  of  my  past 
experiences,  trooped  before  me.  I  beheld  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltiae,  his  eyes  glaring  on  mo  with  a  rep- 
tile keenness  and  malignity  of  expression  ten 
thousand  times  more  intense  than  ever  I  had  seen 
it  on  the  part  of  the  living  man  himself  when  first 
I  knew  him  at  Heading;  and  his  lips  were  drawn 
in  with  that  peculiar  manner  which  I  have  so 
often  noticed  in  former  chapters  of  my  narrative. 
Then  I  beheld  Mrs.  Lanover,  with  her  soft  melan- 
choly looks  bent  sweetly  and  encouragingly  upon 
me;  and  the  next  moment  her  place  in  the 
apparition-throng  was  taken  by  her  miscreant 
husband,  looking  a  thousand  times  more  horrible, 
more  hideous,  and  more  threatening  than  he  even 
in  reality  was  in  the  worst  moments  of  his  diabolic 
nature.  Then  other  images  succeeded,  presently 
followed  by  the  lovely  shape  of  Annabel,  who, 
arrayed  in  robes  of  azure  and  of  white,  floated  past 
me  with  her  form  of  seraphic  beauty,  bending  upoa 
me  looks  bashfully  expressive  of  tenderness  and 
hope. 

xVnd  now  again  appeared  the  form  clad  In  the 
sable  garments  :  but  methought  that  this  time,  in- 
stead of  suddenly  springing  up  before  me,  as  if 
self-created  out  of  the  nothingness  of  empty  air,  it 
entered  by  the  door,  which  slowly  opened  to  give 
It  admission.  This  shape  gradually  assumed  a 
more  decided  and  positive  form  than  any  which  my 
fancy  had  previously  conjured  up.  I  now  too  felt 
the  consciousness  of  slumbering  in  that  arm-chair ; 
and  therefore,  in  plain  terms,  I  presume  ♦.hat  this 
slumber  was  growing  lighter,  and  thsN  I  was 
approaching  nearer  a  state  of  wakefulness-,     I  ro-     | 
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member  my  sensations  as  well  as  if  I  were  at  this 
moment  in  the  same  situation  over  again.  Gra- 
dually the  conviction  stole  upon  me  that  I  saw 
this  figure  clad  in  black  with  my  outward  vision, 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  fancy  only.  I 
recollect  too  that  I  attempted  to  rise — that  I 
endeavoured  to  throw  off  all  the  lingering  influence 
of  sleep— but  that  terror,  vague  and  undefined, 
paralyzed  all  my  powers  of  motion  and  of  speech.  I 
continued  to  survey  that  form  which  was  thus  before 
me :  it  was  the  shape  of  a  female,  who  seemed  to 
be  dressed  in  mourning  garments  ;  but  I  could  not 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance.  ]Sror  was 
the  shape  sufficiently  defined  to  my  vision  to 
enable  mo  to  discern  whether  her  countenance 
was  averted — whether  it  was  covered  with  a  thick 
black  veil — or  whether  indeed  she  had  any  face  at 
all.  The  shape  stopped  short  midway  between 
tlie  door  and  myself, — thus  being  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  yards  from  me  ;  for  the  chamber  was 
spacious.  Then  I  heard  a  low  moan :  the  figure 
retreated ;  and  as  if  a  spell  were  lifted  off  me,  I 
suddenly  started  up  wide  awake. 

I  must  have  suffered  the  acutest  terror  through- 
out the  endurance  of  that  series  of  visions.  I  was 
trembling  all  over  :  my  heart  was  palpitating  with 
such  violence  that  I  could  hear  it  plainly :  to  use 
a  vulgar  expression,  it  was  literally  thumping 
against  my  side.  My  forehead  was  bathed  in  a 
cold  perspiration :  and  as  I  glanced  towards  the 
mirror  over  the  mantel,  I  actually  recoiled  from 
the  reflection  of  my  own  countenance,  so  ghastly 
pale  was  it — the  eyes  so  full  of  unspeakable  horror 
— the  lips  so  ashy  white.  I  glanced  towards  the 
door,  and  saw  that  it  stood  half-way  open. 

This  circumstance  changed  the  nature  of  my 
terror  all  in  a  moment, — relieving  me  from  the 
superstitious  influence  which  was  hitherto  upon 
me,  and  filling  me  with  alarms  of  a  more  real  and 
earthly  nature.  Could  any  treachery  have  been 
intended  F  and  had  my  sudden  waking  up  terrified 
the  person  who  was  about  to  perpetrate  it  ?  I 
was  in  a  strange  mansion,  in  a  lonely  part  of  a 
strange  country.  All  the  dreadful  tales  I  had 
ever  heard  or  read  of  travellers  being  ensnared  and 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  swept  through  my  brain. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  courier  himself  was  in 
league  with  a  gang  of  assassins  ?  I  plunged  my 
hand  into  the  breast  of  my  coat :  my  pocket-book 
containing  my  money  was  safe  :  my  purse  too  was 
in  my  breeches-pocket :  my  watch  was  in  my 
waistcoat;  and  mechanically  drawing  it  forth,  I 
saw  that  it  was  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  I 
had  therefore  slept  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half :  the 
tapers  were  burning,  and  the  fire  was  still  alight. 

I  knew  not  what  to  think  nor  what  to  do.  I 
advanced  to  the  bed — looked  behind  the  draperies 
— but  saw  nothing  to  confirm  my  apprehensions, 
I  looked  under  the  bed — I  carried  my  inspection 
to  the  cupboards  in  the  apartment — I  entered  an 
adjacent  dressing-room :  no  brigand  form  crouch- 
ing in  ambush,  did  I  see.  The  only  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  confirm  my  idea  that  some  per- 
son had  really  entered  the  chamber,  was  the  fact 
of  the  door  standing  open :  for  I  perfectly 
well  recollected  that  the  footman  had  shut  it  when 
he  bade  me  good  night.  But  then  I  thought  to 
myself,  how  foolish  it  was  on  my  part  to  attach 
any  importance  to  an  incident  which  might  be  so 
easily  explained.     The  lock  was  probably  a  bad 


one ;  and  this  was  likely  enough  in  an  old  man- 
sion such  as  the  chateau  was.  The  wind  blowing 
along  the  corridor,  might  have  forced  open  the 
door.  All  this  seemed  feasible  enough ;  and  yet 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  in  reality  aa 
I  sought  to  explain  it  and  wished  to  think  it.  No 
— there  was  something  more  than  a  doubt  hover- 
ing in  my  mind  :  there  was  a  suspicion  bordering 
close  upon  a  conviction  that  I  had  either  been 
visited  by  a  shape  from  another  world,  or 
else  by  a  living  being  of  this  one.  I  had  long 
ceased  to  be  superstitious ;  and  yet  back  to  my 
mind  flashed  the  coincidence  that  Violet,  Annabel's 
twin-sister,  had  breathed  her  last  under  those 
peculiar  circumstances  which  have  been  narrated 
to  the  reader  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  my  eventful 
history.  Nevertheless,  I  rather  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood  which  I 
had  ere  now  seen  in  my  chamber ;  and  the  thought 
of  intended  treachery — perhaps  of  danger  still  im- 
pending— occurred  forcefully  to  my  mind.  If  I 
were  really  in  a  den  of  robbers  and  assassins,  it 
might  have  been  that  a  woman  in  the  first  instance 
had  come  to  deal  me  my  death-blow — but  that  as 
she  had  been  scared  away,  her  accomplices  would 
presently  make  their  appearance  to  consummate 
that  which  she  had  recoiled  from  effecting. 

Again  however  I  strove  to  reason  myself  out  of 
these  apprehensions :  but  I  felt  it  impossible  to  seek 
the  couch  prepared  for  my  reception,  unless  the 
room  door  was  carefully  secured.  But  there  were 
no  means  of  fastening  it — no  key  nor  bolt.  I 
opened  it  to  examine  it  more  carefully;  and  just 
as  I  was  about  to  close  it  again,  my  ear  caught  a 
low  moan,  expressive  of  ineffable  anguish,  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  landing.  The  slanting 
beams  of  the  moon  were  penetrating  through  a 
skylight ;  and  as  I  tui-ued  my  eyes  in  that  quarter, 
I  beheld  a  dark  figure  pass  through  the  argentine 
glimmering.  It  instantaneously  disappeared.  I 
listened  with  suspended  breath  :  methought  I  was 
enabled  to  catch  a  light  footfall  and  the  rustling 
of  a  dress — but  I  was  not  sm-e.  At  all  events  the 
figure  was  not  approaching  my  chamber ;  and  as  I 
re-entered  it,  I  thought  that  it  was  possibly  the 
same  female  form  that  had  startled  up  mo  from  my 
slumber. 

It  was  evident  that  some  one  was  about ;  and 
what  could  this  be  for  ?  what  meant  that  deep 
moan  of  anguish  ?  Had  I  been  disturbed  by  some 
person  of  uneasy  mind — perhaps  a  somnambulist  ? 
and  were  all  my  apprehensions  relative  to  treachery, 
impending  danger,  assassination,  and  so  forth, 
utterly  baseless  and  unfounded?  I  began  to 
think  so — and  likewise  to  be  ashamed  of  my  fears. 
I  therefore  thought  of  retiring  to  my  couch  without 
troubling  myself  any  farther  in  respect  to  the 
means  of  securing  the  door,  — when,  as  I  was 
standing  near  the  table  in  the  act  of  winding  up 
my  watch,  I  distinctly  heard  some  one  pass  by  the 
chamber — the  garments  rustling  against  the  door, 
and  continuing  to  sweep  the  wall  until  the  foot- 
steps were  no  longer  audible.  There  was  some- 
thing mysterious  in  these  unquiet  wanderings  of 
the  individual,  whoever  it  might  be ;  and  I  confess 
that  I  was  seized  with  a  vague  and  solemn  awe, 
partly  superstitious— partly  inspired  by  terror,  as 
if  I  were  in  a  mansion  where  some  conscience- 
stricken  criminal  walked  about  at  night.  While 
I  was  under  the  influence  of  that  sensation,  the 
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footsteps  again  became  audible  as  they  were 
evidently  retracing  their  way ;  and  again  too  did 
the  rustling  garments  brush  against  the  wall  and 
door.  That  same  sense  of  superstitious  awe  which 
was  yet  upon  me,  thrilled  as  it  were  into  an  irre- 
sistible impulse ;  and  gently  opening  the  door,  I 
looked  out.  I  caught  sight  of  the  figure  just  as  it 
entered  into  the  sphere  of  the  moonbeams  under 
the  skylight.  There  it  stood  for  nearly  a  minute 
—a  black  shape  of  female  semblance.     Yes :  the 


thus  pursued  my  way ;  and  in  a  few  moments  I 
reached  the  landing.  I  pushed  open  the  folJing- 
doors,  which  swung  noiselessly  upon  their  hinges ; 
and  a  glance  showed  me  that  my  original  idea  in 
repcct  to  this  place  was  correct :  for  it  was  fitted 
up  as  an  oratorio  or  chapel.  But  that  solemn  sen- 
sation of  awe  grew  all  the  more  profound,  and  the 
blood  stagnated  glacially  in  my  veins,  as  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  funereal  preparations.  In 
the  centre  of  the  oratorio  a  coffin,  covered  with  a 


conviction  was  strong  within  me  that  it  wa^  the    pall,  rested  upon  tressels ;  and  two  tall  wax-candles 


same  which  had  entered  my  chamber,  and  that  it 
was  no  delusion  of  the  fancy  on  my  part  at  the 
time  I  was  half-slumbering  in  the  arm-chair. 

I  remained  upon  the  thi-eshold  of  my  room, — 
my  eyes  riveted  upon  the  figure  in  the  midst  of 
the  moonbeams,  and  which  thus  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance cf  about  twenty  yards  from  me.  Again  a 
low  deep  moan  of  indescribable  anguish  came 
floating  gloomily  along  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the 
corridor ;  and  then  I  saw  the  figure  move  slowly 
towards  the  tall  portals  which  were  upon  that 
landing,  beneath  the  groined  archway,  and  which 
I  had  supposed  to  belong  to  an  oratorio  or  chapel. 


stood  at  the  head — two  also  at  the  feet.  These 
tapers  had  given  forth  the  light  which  I  had  ere 
now  seen  mingling  with  the  moonbeams  when  the 
portals  were  opened ;  and  a  glance  at  the  farther 
extremity  showed  me  the  arched  window  through 
which  the  same  light  had  shone  when  descried  by 
me  in  the  road  immediately  after  the  upsetting  of 
the  malle-jfoste. 

I  had  stopped  short  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
little  chapel ;  and  when  my  looks,  sweeping  around, 
had  taken  in  the  objects  which  I  have  described, 
I  was  painfully  smitten  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
an   intruder   upon   a   scene  of  death's  solemnity. 


One  leaf  of  the  folding-doors  was  pushed  open  ;  |  Then,  too,  the  thought  flashed  to  me  that  the  shape 
and   then   a  light   streamed   forth— but   a    light  |  in  the  dark  garments  was  some  unhappy  mourner 


different  from  that  of  the  moonbeams  with  which 
it  blended.  The  figure  passed  in— the  door  closed 
again— the  light  disappeared— and  only  the  cold 
rays  of  the  moon  fell  through  the  skylight  upon 
the  spot  where  the  instant  before  that  figure  had 
stood. 

Again  I  asked  myself  what  could  all  this  mean  ? 
— and  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  was  seized 
with  an  irresistible  curiosity.  It  seemed  as  if 
something  were  passing  around  me  of  no  ordinary 
character ;  and  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  feeling 
I  began  to  reflect  that  possibly  my  own  circum- 
stances, or  things  relating  to  myself,  were  mixed 
up  with  what  was  thus  passing.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  may  be  readily  conceived  and  comprehended, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  I  was  there,  in  that 
old  chateau — a  strange  lonely  place — of  gloumy 
aspect — while  darkness  was  yet  upon  the  earth — 
that  my  dreams  had  been  so  varied  and  so  hideous 
— and  that  I  was  stai-tled  up  from  them  by  a 
shape  so  well  calculated  to  fill  my  soul  with  awe. 
I  remained  riveted  to  the  spot  near  my  chamber- 
door,  my  eyes  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  land- 
ing. I  longed  to  hasten  thither,  and  to  follow 
that  shape  into  whatsoever  place  the  tall  portals 
might  lead:  but  my  inclination  and  my  power 
were  opposed  to  each  other — I  could  not  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  former,  because  my  limbs  were 
paralysed  and  I  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  Thus  a 
lew  minutes  passed.  One  leaf  of  the  portals 
opened  again :  the  light  streamed  forth  for  an 
instant— the  dark  shape  again  passed  through  the 
cold  moonbeams— it  proceeded  along  the  corridor 
in  the  contrary  direction  from  that  where  I  was 
standing :  I  heard  a  door  open  and  shut — and  then 
all  was  still. 

Now  it  appeared  as  if  the  spell  which  had  ren- 
dered me  statue-like,  was  lifted  from  off  me ;  and 
I  was  enabled  to  obey  the  impulse  of  my  inclina 


deploring  the  loss  of  the  loved  one  that  lay  coffined 
there — and  that  rendered  restless  and  unquiet  by 
bitter  affliction,  this  mourner  wandered  thus  late 
through  the  chateau.  Ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  yielded  to  the  curiosity  which  brought  mo 
thither,  I  again  glanced  quickly  around  to  see  if 
any  other  person  were  in  the  oratorio :  but  no — I 
was  alone  with  the  coffined  dead.  I  observed  that 
it  was  a  very  small  coffin — evidently  that  of  a 
young  child;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  bereaved 
mother  whose  wanderings  had  alike  disturbed  and 
terrified  me.  Conscious  of  having  grossly  violated 
the  hospitality  which  was  afforded  me  within  the 
walls  of  the  chateau,  I  abruptly  quitted  the  ora- 
torio— and  hastily  but  noiselessly  retraced  my  way 
to  my  own  chamber.  I  was  bitterly  vexed  with 
myself  for  having  left  it  at  all ;  and  my  only  source 
of  congratulation  was  that  I  had  not  been  observed 
by  any  inmate  of  the  dwelliag.  Still  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  it  was  that  the  bereaved 
mourner  had  found  her  way  to  my  apartment, 
and  wherefore  she  had  come  in  to  startle  me. 

Completely  relieved,  however,  from  all  fears  of 
treachery,  I  laid  aside  my  apparel ;  and  extinguish- 
ing the  candles,  entered  the  couch.  I  could  not 
immediately  compose  myself  to  sleep  ;  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  night  kept  occupying  my  brain.  But 
at  length  slumber  stole  upon  me  ;  and  I  slept  for  a 
while  without  dreaming — or  at  least  without  after- 
wards recollecting  what  were  the  visions  which 
visited  me.  But  presently  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  presence  of 
some  one  again  in  the  room;  and  I  felt  just  as  I 
had  previously  done  when  reposing  in  the  arm- 
chaii- — that  is  to  say,  whatsoever  was  passing  ope- 
rated on  my  senses,  came  within  the  sphere  of  my 
consciousness,  and  yet  did  not  dissipate  my  slum- 
ber. It  appeared  that  the  fire  was  burning  up, 
and  that  its  light  played  flickeringlj  through  the 


tions.     Noiselessly  on  tip-toe  did  I  advance  along    room— that  by  the  aid  of  this  light  I  beheld  the 
the  corridor,— taking  no  candle   with   me,  for  I    female  shape  clad  in  ti:e  mourning  garments,  ad 


knew  that  there  was  a  light  inside  the  place  with 
which  the  tall  portals  communicated.  There  was 
a  solemn  sensation  of  absorbing  awe  upon  me  as  I 


vanemg  towai-ds  my  bed— but  that  her  counte- 
nance was  either  so  turned,  or  else  so  thrown  into 
the  shade,  that  I  could  not  catch  it.    I  had  the 
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sensation  of  a  cold  tremor  creeping  over  me,  as  the 
figure  approaching  close  up  to  the  couch,  seemed 
to  stand  in  an  attitude  of  fixed  and  earnest  con- 
templation. Then  a  voice  spoke, — low,  soft,  and  of 
silvery  sweetness — but  Oh  !  so  mournful,  so  deeply, 
deeply  plaintive,  that  the  very  effect  produced  by 
this  inefiable  melancholy  of  tone  prevented  me 
from  immediately  thinking  that  the  voice  itself 
was  familiar  to  me. 

"  You  have  come  at  last,"  said  the  voice ;  "  and 
I  have  been  for  a  long  time  expecting  you.  But 
do  you  come  from  the  grave  to  whicli  I  am  shortly 
going  down  to  rest  by  the  side  of  tbat  beiu<f  who, 
when  you  were  absent,  was  my  only  comfort  and 
consolation  ?  Oh,  I  do  not  blame  you  fur  having 
kept  away  from  me !  I  know  that  you  did  not 
desert  me  wilfully  :  it  was  the  cruelty  of  others 
that  separated  us.  They  bore  me  away  to  this  old 
house  :  they  told  me  that  I  should  never  see  you 
again,  and  that  I  must  even  banish  you  from  my 
47. 


thoughts.  But  the  tyranny  which  they  exercised 
over  my  personal  freedom,  extended  not  to  my 
mind  ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  of  you.  I 
know  that  you  would  have  come  to  me  long  ere 
this  if  you  could  ;  and  tlierefore  I  reproach  you  not. 
Strange  things  have  been  agitating  in  my  mind — 
wild  fancies — celestial  visions.  I  have  seen  angel- 
shapes  floating  around  me,  and  beckoning  me  to 
go  away  with  them  to  another  sphere.  And  on 
the  night  when  my  beloved  one  died,  those  angel- 
shapes  whispered  in  my  ear  that  I  should  soon 
follow.  And  I  know  that  it  will  be  so :  my  time  is 
near  at  hand  ;  but  I  rejoice  that  I  have  seen  you 
once  more.  Just  now,  when  you  slept  in  the  chair, 
I  was  coming  to  imprint  one  kiss  upon  your  cheek  : 
but  I  thought  that  you  too  were  dead  as  you  lay 
there — and  I  was  fearful  of  wakening  yoa  up  again 
to  the  sad  realities  of  life.  It  seemed  to  me  a  sin 
to  bring  you  back  to  a  world  which  is  so  cold— Oh  ! 
so  cold,  that  the  grave  will  be  warm  in  comparisou 
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•with  it.  You  started— and  I  fled.  I  know  not  '  awful  reality.  My  soul  was  full  of  consternation 
nov.-  what  thoughts  were  in  my  brain,  or  wherefore  and  bewilderment  —  uncertainty  and  dismay  :  so 
I  should  thus  have  rushed  away  from  your  presence  :  much  so,  that  I  had  not  immediately  the  power 
but,  Oh  f  I  am  not  the  mistress  of  my  own  actions    nor  the  courage  to  rise  and  hasten  to  clear  up  the 

invisible  shapes  guide  me,  and  do  with  me  ac-    stupendous  mystery. 

cording  to  their  own  will.  Xow  let  me  kiss  you  "  My  God,  if  it  be  true !"  I  suddenly  exclaimed, 
onee : — it  may  be  for  the  last  time  until  we  meet  as  the  thought  that  my  child  possibly  lay  dead  be- 
in  another  world,  to  join  him  who  has  gone  before  neath  the  same  roof,  thrilled  again,  but  with  a 
us !"  wilder  anguish  than  before,  through  my  imaglna- 

Then  the  speaker  bent  over  me.  I  distinctly  tion. 
felt  the  soft  pressure  of  her  lip  upon  my  cheek.  !  I  sprang  from  my  coucb — hastily  huddled  on 
If  I  was  not  completely  awake  before,  but  only  in  my  clothes — and  issued  from  the  chamber.  No 
a  sort  of  dfeamy  repose,  that  touch  aroused  me  ;  one  was  in  the  corridor :  I  sped  along  it — I 
and  starting  up,  I  caught  the  sound  of  a  light  reached  the  landing — I  paused  at  the  portals  of 
step— of  a  rustling  dress — instantaneously  followed    the  oratorio. 

by  the  closing  of  the  door.  |      '•  Oh,  now  for  the  solution !"  my  soul's  voice 

I  was  now  broad  awake,  and  sitting  up  in  the  said  in  mingled  anguish  and  consternation  within 
bed.  But,  good  heavens! — what  thoughts — what  me;  and  I  trembled  convulsively  from  head  to 
ideas — what  terrible  suspicions  were  agitating  in  foot  as  I  stood  against  those  portals  which  I  dared 
my  tortured  and  bewildered  brain!  That  voice —  |  not  for  the  moment  push  open.  At  length,  in  a 
Oh !  was  it  not  familiar  to  me,  though  modulated  fit  of  desperation,  I  extended  my  hand  :  the  doors 
to  so  soft  a  plaintiveness  and  to  such  a  profound    fell   back — and    the   first    glance  flung   into    the 

mournfulness  of  tone  F     Had  accident- no,  not    chapel  showed  me  that  it  was  no  dream,  but  an 

accident had  the  hand  of  Providence  brought    awful  reality.     The  doors  closed  behind  me,  swing- 

me  beneath  the  same  roof  with  her  whose  love  on  ing  to  of  their  own  accord  upon  their  noiseless 
recent  occasions  I  had  been  denouncing  as  so  fatal  ?  hinges  ;  and  I  stood  within  the  threshold,  a 
—and,  great  God !  was  it  possible  that  it  was  my  prey  to  indescribable  emotions  as  I  gaced  on  the 
own  chUd  whose  remains  were  coffined  beneath  black  pall  which  covered  the  little  coffin.  The  dim 
that  pall  on  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  wax-lights,  '  misty  light  of  morning  pervaded  the  place :  the 
my  eyes  had  ere  now  been  fixed  within  the  walls  tapers  were  still  burning — but  now  with  a  feeble 
of  the  oratorio  ?  There  was  confusion  in  my  brain :  and  sickly  glimmering.  Suddenly  I  advanced  to- 
I  pressed  my  hand  to  my  throbbing  brows,  en-  |  wards  the  coffiji.  My  hand  was  stretched  forth  to 
deavouring  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  all  a  raise  the  pall,  to  read  whatsoever  name  might 
vision — the  result  of  the  concussion  sustained  by  be  upon  the  lid — when  I  was  all  in  a  moment 
the  accident  in  the  road,  and  akin  to  those  fevered  startled  by  beholding  a  female  figure  stretched 
fancies  which  had  haunted  and  scared  me  while  upon  the  cold  pavement-floor  on  the  other  side  of 
dreamily  reposing  in  the  arm-chair.  But  no— I  the  funeral  scene,  the  sweeping  sable  drapery  of 
could  not  thus  convince  myself.  The  soft  music  '  which  had  hitherto  hidden  the  form  from  my 
of  Calanthe's  voice  still  floated  around  me,  with  ,  view.     I  advanced  a  step  and  then  stopped  short 

its  ineffable  mournfulness :  those  plaintive  words  '  , yes,  stopped  short  smitten  by  feelings  which 

which  she  had  uttered,  and  which  appeared  to  language  cannot  describe :  for  no  part  of  the  pre- 
bespeak  an  intellect  unhinged  and  the  powers  of  vious  night's  mysteries  now  remained  unsolved, 
reason  wrecked,  still  murmured  in  my  ears.  A  ;  The  form  which  lay  there,  was  that  of  Calanthe 
cold  perspiration  was  all  over  me :  I  was  bathed    Dundas! 

as  it  were  in  my  own  horror,  anguish,  and  agony.  |  She  appeared  to  be  buried  in  a  profound 
And  I  felt  too  the  touch  of  her  lips  still  upon  my  slumber.  She  was  apparelled  in  deep  black ;  and 
check,  as  if  the  soft  kiss  she  had  deposited  there  ]  a  sable  veil  flowing  from  above  her  raven  hair, 
tad  left  its  impress  and  had  marked  me.  I  rested  upon  the  pavement.     Her  countenance  was 

"  No,  no,"  I  wildly  exclaimed  aloud :  '•'  it  is  all  however  left  completely  exposed ;  and  as  the  dull 
a  dream  !"  And  I  exerted  every  possible  faculty  misty  light  of  morning  and  the  sickly  glimmering 
of  the  mind — every  power  of  the  intellect,  to  per-  '  of  the  tapers  played  upon  that  countenance,  it 
Buade  myself  that  it  was  so.  I  lay  down  again — a  seemed  of  marble  paleness.  The  hands  too, 
sensation  of  faintness  came  over  me — I  strove  to  :  motionless  by  her  sides,  had  the  exact  resemblance 
shake  it  ofi" — but  could  not ;  and  consciousness  \  of  alabaster :  her  eyes  were  closed ;  but  her  lips 
utterly  abandoned  me.  ^  appeared  to  be  moving  slightly,  as  if  with  the 

"When  I  came  to  myself,  the  gray  dawn  of  the  regular  breathings  of  profound  slumber.  This 
wintry  morning  was  stealing  in  at  the  windows ;  however  was  only  an  illusion  produced  by  the 
and  with  an  equal  dimness  and  sluggishness  did  sickly  flickering  of  the  tapers ;  and  when  in  a  few 
my  recollections  begin  to  revive  within  me.  At  moments  the  conviction  burst  upon  me  that  those 
first  the  incidents  or  the  fancies,— for  I  scarcely  lips  really  moved  not  at  all,  the  horrible  idea  struck 
knew  how  to  account  them, — of  the  past  night  me  that  she  was  sleeping  that  sleep  from  which 
presented  themselves  in  a  confused  and  conflicting    there  is  no  awakening  ! 

mass  to  my  contemplation  :  but  by  degrees  the  In  an  instant  my  arms  were  thrown  around  her 
light  of  intelligence  shed  itself  upon  this  chaotic  to  raise  her  up:  my  cheek  touched  her's— my 
state  of  the  mind — my  thoughts  settled  themselves  hand  caught  one  of  her  own.  A  wild  cry  burst 
in  the  proper  cells  of  my  brain — and  I  was  enabled  from  my  lips :  for  her  cheek  was  as  cold  as  the 
to  review  deliberately  and  collectively  all  that  I  have  stone  from  which  I  had  raised  her — her  hand  too 
been  narrating.  I  knew  not  to  what  conclusion  to  sent  quivering  through  me  the  ice-chill  of  the 
come.  It  appeared  to  me  a  wild  and  wondrous  dead.  Oh,  who  can  describe  what  I  felt— the 
dream— and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solemn  and    horror,  the  anguish  which  rent  my  soul !     Again 
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I  cried  wildlj  forth :  the  portals  of  the  chapel 
vrere  burst  open — a  man  entered — an  ejaculation 
of  astonishment  burst  from  his  lips  ;— and  as  mj 
dismayed,  haggard  look  was  thrown  upon  hin,  I 
instantaneously  recognised  the  hideous  humpback 
form  of  Air.  Lanovor. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

THE     COMPACT. 

He  hurried  towards  me :  the  doors  again  opened 
— and  in  rushed  the  footman  whom  I  had  seen 
on  the  previous  night,  followed  by  two  female 
domestics.  One  of  the  latter  was  an  English- 
woman; and  amid  the  ejaculations  which  were 
now  sent  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  new-comers, 
her  own  frightfully  confirmed  the  horrible  idea 
which  possessed  me  in  respect  to  Calanthe. 

"  She  is  dead  !"  was  the  cry  which  thus  thrilled 
from  the  tongue  of  the  female  dependant. 

"This  villain  has  killed  her!"  said  Lanover, 
in  the  worst  tones  of  his  naturally  harsh  jarring 
voice. 

"Killed  her?  fiend  that  you  are  for  saying 
it !"  I  passionately  exclaimed.  "  No,  no ! — I 
would  lay  down  my  own  life  to  restore  her'a.  I 
came  hither  but  a  few  minutes  back — I  found  her 
stretched  upon  the  cold  pavement " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Englishwoman,  now  taking 
Calanthe's  other  hand — for  I  still  retained  one 
clasped  in  my  own ;  "  the  poor  dear  lady  must 
have  been  dead  some  hours  !" 

"  And  you  did  not  watch  her,  Margaret  ?  How 
came  she  here  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Lanover,  turning 
furiously  round  upon  the  English  maid. 

"Sir,"  I  said,  "remember  that  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead  !  Give  not  vent  to  this  in- 
furiate mood  of  your's." 

"  Begone,  vile  boy !"  cried  Lanover,  darting 
upon  me  a  look  of  diabolic  malignity  :  but  all  in  a 
moment  his  manner  changed,  as  if  prudential  con- 
siderations suddenly  got  the  better  of  the  first 
feelings  of  rage  to  which  he  had  yielded  : — and  he 
said  in  a  low  subdued  tone,  and  with  an  apparently 
humbled  look,  "  Yes,  you  are  right,  Joseph :  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  the  dead — and  my  conduct 
was  most  reprehensible.  Surrender  up  your  life- 
less burthen  to  the  domestics — and  come  with 
me. 

I  imprinted  one  kiss  upon  the  marble  forehead 
of  the  perished  Calanthe,  while  the  tears,  flowing 
down  my  cheeks,  dropped  upon  her  own.  I  re- 
signed her  to  the  servants;  and  then,  without 
taking  any  farther  notice  of  Lanover — without 
indeed  for  the  moment  recollecting  that  be  was 
present — I  advanced  towards  the  coffin.  Lifting 
the  pall — in  a  state  of  mind  where  the  bitterness 
of  aflBiction  suddenly  became  subdued  and  at- 
tempered by  a  feeling  of  solemn  awe  and  reverence 
— I  contemplated  the  small  black-covered  box 
which  contained  my  dead  boy.  Through  the  dim- 
ness of  my  tears  I  read  the  name  of  "  Joseph 
Dundas"  upon  the  lid:  I  sank  down  upon  my 
knees  and  wept  in  silence.  I  prayed  too :  for  I 
could  not  put  aside — nor  indeed  did  I  attempt  to 
discard— the  saddening  conviction  that  I  had  been 
the  author  of  much  evil,  and  that  by  abandoning 


myself  to  the  temptations  involved  in  Calanthe's 
love,  I  had  originated,  so  to  speak,  the  tragedy 
which  had  now  arrived  at  its  closing  scene.  I  was 
deeply,  deeply  contrite :  I  implored  the  forgiveness 
of  heaven ;  and  I  besought  its  mercy  on  the  soul 
of  the  departed  Calanthe.  There  was  no  need  to 
invoke  the  same  divine  blessing  upon  the  spirit  of 
my  perished  boy :  he  had  died  in  his  innocence, 
and  ere  he  had  reached  an  age  when  one  thought 
of  a  sinful  nature  could  have  harboured  in  his 
mind.  There  I  knelt  for  many  minutes, — totally 
oblivious  of  the  presence  of  the  hated  Lanover, — 
my  soul  walled  in  to  the  thoughts  and  meditations, 
the  prayers  and  the  devotions  which  I  have  just 
described. 

Slowly  I  arose  from  my  knees ;  and  still  with- 
out perceiving  Lanover — still  without  recollecting 
him — I  issued  forth  from  the  chapel.  On  the 
landing  I  met  the  footman,  who  requested  me  to 
follow  him ;  and  I  did  so  mechanically.  We  de- 
scended  the  stairs ;  and  he  conducted  me  into  that 
same  parlour  to  which  I  was  introduced  on  ray 
arrival  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  A  breakfast- 
table  was  laid  for  three  persons  :  a  fire  was  burning 
in  the  grate ;  I  felt  cold  and  ill ;  and  drawing  a 
chair  near  the  blazing  logs,  stooped  over  them. 
For  some  minutes  I  remained  lost  in  my  reflections, 
until  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  the  door 
open ;  and  looking  round,  I  beheld  Mr.  Lanover. 
I  at  once  saw  that  he  was  tutoring  his  countenance 
into  a  conciliatory  air,  and  that  his  object  was  to 
be  upon  a  friendly  footing  with  me :  so  that  this 
very  appearance  on  his  part  at  once  put  me  upon 
my  guard ; — for  whenever  that  man  wore  such  n 
semblance,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  time  to  mistrust 
him  most.  Or  at  all  events,  such  was  the  pru- 
dential course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  him. 

"  Did  you  come  hither  purposely,  Joseph,"  he 
inquired,  as  he  advanced  towards  me :  "  or  was  it 
really  through  the  accident  of  the  mail-coach 
breaking  down  ?' 

"  It  was  the  accident,"  I  answered  coldly ; 
"though  I  have  no  doubt  that,  judging  other  per- 
sons' minds  by  your  own,  you  invariably  put  a 
sinister  interpretation  upon  everything." 

"Always  harsh  words  from  your  lips,  Joseph  !" 
said  Mr.  Lanover. 

"And  always  vile  abuse  from  your's,"  I  retorted; 
"or  else  cajoling  dissimulation.  Just  now  you 
levelled  the  coarsest  epithets  and  the  blackest 
accusations  against  me :  and  it  seems  as  if  you 
think  I  am  tamely  t6  endure  all  your  moods  in  the 
same  way  that  I  have  hitherto  put  up  with  all 
your  persecutions.  But,  Ah  !  we  are  in  the  house 
of  death ;  and  I  am  wrong  thus  to  give  way  to  the 
feelings  which  your  presence  excites." 

'•'  Yes — you  are  wrong  to  do  so,  Joseph,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Lanover.  "  I  believe— since  you  have 
given  me  the  assurance — that  accident  alone 
brought  you  hither.  When  the  footman  told  me 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning  that  he  had  granted 
an  asylum  during  the  night  to  a  young  English 
gentleman,  I  entertained  not  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  it  was  you." 

"  The  hand  of  Providence,  Mr.  Lanover,"  I  said, 
"  is  visible  in  the  circumstances  which  brought  me 
hither :  but  this  perhaps  is  language  to  which  you 
are  so  unaccustomed  that  you  will  sneer  at  it.  Oh  I 
as  for  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  very  wicked  ! 
— all  this  is  to  be  traced  to  my  folly  and  mad- 


uess A'.is,   alas, — poor   Calanthe  !" 

tears  again  trickled  down  my  cheeks. 

"  Methought  you  all  along  loved  Annabel,  Jo- 1 
seph,"  said  Mr.  Lanover :  and  1  fancied  there  was 
a  covert  malignity  in  his  accents,  though  he  tutored  j 
his   look   to   assume   an   expression  of  reproach, 
"  Yes — you  gave  me  to  understand  as  much  on 
that  day  when  we  met  in  Aldersgate  Street :  but  I 
it  would  appear  that  your  heart  belonged  to  Lady  j 
Calanthe  Dundas."  I 

"No,  Mr.  Lanover!"  I  said,  mournfully  yet 
firmly  ;  "  I  loved  not  Lady  Calanthe  as  she  loved 
me — and  perhaps  as  such  love  deserved  to  be  re- 
ciprocated.    But,  Ah  !  speaking  of  Annabel " 

"  Why  mention  you  my  daughter's  name  thus 
abruptly  ?"  inquired  the  humpback. 

"  Your  daughter,  sir  ?  She  is  not  your 
daughter !"  I  emphatically  responded, — "  except 
so  far  as  your  marriage  with  her  mother " 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?"  he  demanded,  his 
Iiideous  countenance  suddenly  darkening  with  rage. 

"Then  you  know  not  what  has  occurred?"  I 
said.  "  But  no ! — of  course  you  know  it  not.  You 
quit  your  home  without  indicating  whither  you 
are  going ;  and  thus  if  anything  grave  and  serious 
occurs,  those  you  leave  behind  have  no  means  of 
communicating  with  you.  But  on  your  return 
to  London  you  will  fiud  letters  of  importance 
awaiting  you  in  Great  liussell  Street " 

"  Letters  of  importance  P"  repeated  Mr.  Lanover, 
studying  my  countenance  earnestly  :  "  from  whom  ? 

You  evidently  know  something tell  me  what 

it  is,  Joseph  !" 

I  reflected  for  a  few  moments ;  and  so  far  from 
seeing  any  harm  in  making  certain  communica- 
tions to  Mr.  Lanover,  I  thought  it  better  to  do  so, 
as  I  well  knew  that  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  was 
anxious  to  correspond  with  him  in  order  to  settle 
some  terms  according  to  which  he  would  consent 
to  be  separated  from  his  wife,  and  leave  her  and 
Annabel  entirely  unmolested  in  the  new  home 
which  they  had  found. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Lanover,"  I  said,  "  very  important 
things  have  recently  occurred.  Your  wife  is 
reconciled  to  her  father." 

"Ecconciled  to  her  father?"  exclaimed  the 
humpback,  his  countenance  expanding  with 
mingled  delight  and  incredulity.  "  Is  this  really 
the  case  ?" 

"  I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,"  I  answered  coldly, 
"either  to  jest  on  solemn  matters,  or  to  give 
utterance  to  falsehoods." 

"  No,  no — I  am  aware  of  it,  Joseph  :  but  this 

intelligence  comes  so  suddenly  upon  me it  is  so 

extraordinary Pray  tell  me  how  all  this  was 

brought  about !" 

"  I  may  take  credit;  to  myself,"  I  rejoined,  "  for 
having  been  to  a  certain  extent  instrumental 
therein.  1  have  lived  with  Sir  Matthew  Hesel- 
tine :  and  incidents  occurred  which  led  him  to  give 
me  his  confidpnce.  One  circumstance  engendered 
another  :  his  heart  was  softened — and  he  became 
reconciled  to  his  long  discarded  daughter." 

"  And  he  is  enormously  rich,  Joseph  !"  said  Mr. 
Lanover,  thus  unintentionally  giving  verbal  utter- 
ance to  what  at  the  moment  was  passing  through 

his  mind.     "  But  my  wife  and  Annabel " 

"  They  are  at  Heseltine  Hall ;  and  it  was  I  who 
had  the  supreme  happiness  of  conducting  them 
thither." 


"  And  to  think  that  I  should  have  been  abroad 
at  the  time !"  muttered  Lanover,  but  in  a  tone 
sufficiently  audible  to  reach  my  ears.  "  And  you 
say  t^Jat  there  are  letters  waiting  for  mo  at  my 
house  in  London  ?" 

"There  are.  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine  and  your 
wife  wrote  to  you  a  day  or  two  after  the  meeting 
and  the  reconciliation.   What  the  contents  of  these 

letters  may  be  I  know  not  precisely •" 

"  But  can  you  form  a  conjecture  ?"  said  Lanover 
eagerly. 

"  I  would  rather,  sir,  leave  you  to  gather  from 
their  contents  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine's  views  and 
intentions.  And  now  that  I  have  given  you  all 
this  information,  perhaps  you  will  condescend  to 
tell  me  how  it  is  that  I  find  you  beneath  the 
same  roof  where  the  lamented  perished  ones  have 
been  dwelling  ?" 

"  The  explanation  is  simple  enough,"  replied 
Lanover.  "The  Earl  of  Mandeville  made  in- 
quiries for  a  trustworthy  person  who  would  place 
his  daughter  in  a  safe  custody,  but  where  she 
would  be  well  treated  and  where  a  constant  super- 
vision would  be  kept  over  her.  It  happened  that 
I  was  recommended  to  his  lordship's  notice  ;  and  I 
accepted  the  engagement.  I  came  over  to  France 
about  three  months  back  to  look  for  a  suitable 
dwelling  for  Lady  Calanthe ;  and  as  this  chateau 
was  to  be  let  for  next  to  nothing,  I  took  it.  Her 
ladyship  and  the  child  were  at  once  removed 
hither  :  I  remained  a  short  time  to  carry  out  all 
suitable  arrangements  for  their  comfort  and  well 
being — and  then  returned  to  London.  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago  the  Earl  of  MandeviUe,  on  re- 
ceiving information  that  his  daughter's  intellects 
were  impaired,  resolved  to  despatch  a  distant 
female  relative  of  the  family  to  take  charge  of  her. 
I  came  to  escort  Mrs.  Borthwick  hither ;  and 
business  matters  have  detained  me  longer  than 
I  had  anticipated.     Then   there  was   the   child's 

death " 

"  And  how  did  my  poor  boy  die  ?"  I  inquired, 
in  a  low  and  mournful  tone. 

"  He  was  seized  with  a  fever,"  answered  Mr. 
Lanover,  "  which  carried  him  off  at  the  expiration 
of  three  days'  illness.  You  see  that  every  suitable 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  funeral,  which  was 
to  take  place  to-day:  but  now  it  will  be  de- 
ferred." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  convulsive  sob, — "  be- 
cause there  are  two  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave !" 
— and  again  my  soul  was  smitten  with  remorse  as 
I  reflected  that  Calanthe's  early  doom  was  at- 
tributable to  my  weakness  in  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  her  love. 

"  You  may  conceive  my  astonishment,  Joseph," 
said  Mr.  Lanover,  "  when  the  Earl  of  Mandeville 
at  our  first  interview  revealed  his  daughter's  un- 
fortunate history,  and  when  her  name  was  men- 
tioned in  comiexion  with  your  own.  For  he  was 
obliged  to  tell  me  everything,  so  that  I  might 
take  measures  to  guard  against  any  communica- 
tion between  you, — as  he  informed  me  that  you 
had  carried  her  off  from  some  place  in  Berkshire 
where  she  had  been  living  in  the  strictest  retire- 
ment. And  now,  Joseph,  I  offer  to  enter  into  a 
compact  with  you.  You  have  recently  seen  my 
wife  and  daughter  ;  and  you  can  judge  from  their 
manner  towards  you  whether  I  have  betrayed  a 
single  syllable  of  your  history  in  respect  to  Lady 


Cnlanthe.  I  will  continue  silent  on  that  score,  if 
jou  yourself  will  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise 
never  to  betray  whatsoever  you  have  suffered — or 
fancy  that  you  have  suffered  at  my  hands.  You 
will  presently  seo  Mrs.  Borthwick,  the  lady  to 
whom  I  ere  now  alluded.  Will  you  pledge  your- 
self to  say  nothing  to  this  lady  to  my  disparage- 
ment ? — for  I  may  frankly  tell  you  that  the  Earl 
of  Mandeville  has  entrusted  me  with  divers  pieces 
of  business,  for  the  transaction  of  which  I  am 
liberally  remunerated." 

"  And  you  would  not  like  to  lose  his  confidence  ?" 
I  observed.  "  Well  then,  Mr.  Lanover,  I  willingly 
assent  to  the  compact:" — and  amidst  the  depth  of 
my  sorrow,  it  was  some  little  consolation  to  reflect 
that  my  unfortimate  connexion  with  Calanthe 
would  be  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  Annabel 
and  her  mother,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine.  I  knew  likewise  that  Mr.  Lanover 
must  have  strong  personal  motives  for  proposing 
such  a  bargain ;  and  it  was  therefore  reasonable  to 
calculate  that  it  would  suit  his  own  interests  to 
observe  his  portion  of  it  with  fidelity.  "  Do  you 
think,"  I  inquired,  "  that  this  Mrs.  Borthwick  of 
whom  you  have  spoken,  will  suffer  me  to  remain 
here  until  after  the  funeral  ? — for  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty,"  I  added,  "  to  follow  to  the  grave  the  re- 
mains of  my  poor  boy,  even  if  I  be  not  permitted 
to  pay  a  similar  tribute  of  reverential  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Calanthe." 

"  Mrs.  Borthwick  will  give  you  permission  if 
you  desire  it,"  answered  Mr.  Lanover.  "  I  will 
intercede  with  her  on  yovir  behalf.  And  now  tell 
me,  Joseph — how  is  it  that  I  find  you  travelling 
on  the  Continent  under  circumstances  of  evident 
ease  and  competency  ?" 

"  For  this,"  was  my  answer,  "  I  am  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine :" — but  I 
by  no  means  thought  it  requisite  to  enter  into 
farther  explanations,  nor  state  how  I  was  to  pass 
a  probationary  interval  of  two  years  ere  I  returned 
to  claim  the  hand  of  Annabel. 

"  Do  you  purpose  to  remain  long  abroad  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Lanover. 

"For  at  least  a  couple  of  years,"  was  my  re- 
sponse. 

"  Now,  listen  to  an  assurance  which  I  am  about 
to  give  you,"  he  immediately  said ;  "  and  it  is  this 
— that  you  need  apprehend  no  farther  interference 
on  my  part  with  your  affairs.      You  have  thought 

it  molestation — even  perhaps  worse " 

"  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Lanover,"  I  interrupted  him, 
"  to  receive  such  an  assurance ;  because,  if  sincere, 
it  proves  that  you  are  in  a  somewhat  better  frame 
of  mind  towards  me  than  I  have  hitherto  found 
you.  But  how  do  I  know  it  to  be  sincere  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  really  matters  not,  so  far  as  I  my- 
self  am  concerned.  I  am  no  longer  the  timid 
trembling  boy  who  tamely  suffered  himself  to  be 
coerced  by  you  :  neither  do  the  same  motives  now 
exist  which  formerly  induced  me  to  spare  you  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  when  you  outraged  me.  It 
was  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and  Annabel  that  I 

80  spared  you " 

"  And  in  speaking  of  me  to  Sir  Matthew  Hesel- 

tine,"  said  Lanover  quickly,  "  you " 

"  I  will  answer  you  with  frankness,"  was  my 
rejoinder. 

"  Enough ! — you  told  him  all  that  I  have  done 
to  you  !"—  and  ioL  an  instant  a  diabolic  expression 


lowered  upon  the  humpback's  cotmtenance :  but  it 
passed  away  as  he  resumed  his  conciliatory  manner ; 
and  he  said,  "What  is  done  cannot  be  recalled. 
We  have  this  day  made  a  compact  which  places 
us  upon  a  different  footing  :  the  past  is  to  be  for- 
gotten." 

"  Cheerfully  so  on  my  side,"  I  exclaimed,  "  if 
you  will  as  faithfully  adhere  to  your  own  share  of 
the  bargain.  As  for  your  assurance  of  non- 
molestation  in  future,  I  repeat  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  convincing  proof  that  it  is  genuine. 
I  shall  judge  you  by  your  actions.  But  under- 
stand me  well  when  I  declare  that  I  no  longer 
fear  you  as  I  used  to  do;  and  if  you  henceforth 
attempt  any  violence,  recollect  that  I  can  defend 
myself,  while  I  shall  not  scruple  to  invoke  the 
power  of  the  law  to  shield  me  from  your  treacheries 
and  to  punish  you  for  them.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
compelled  thus  to  speak :  but  the  discourse  has 
taken  a  turn  which  necessitates  so  much  frankness 
on  my  part." 

"  Hush,  Joseph  1"  said  Mr.  Lanover :  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  door  opened. 

The  person  who  entered,  was  an  elderly  lady 
with  a  very  benevolent  countenance,  which  now 
expressed  mournfulness  mingled  with  agitation. 
There  was  none  of  the  natural  pride  of  the  Mande- 
ville family  about  her :— perhaps  she  was  too  re- 
motely connected  with  it  to  have  caught  the  in- 
fection of  that  aristocratic  hauteur  which  (as  I 
had  learnt)  characterized  all  its  members,  with  the 
exception  of  the  poor  deceased  Calanthe. 

Mrs.  Borthwick  advanced  towards  me,  and  said, 
"  I  know  not  exactly  how  to  address  you,  or  how 
to  receive  you.  You  have  done  much  mischief: 
and  yet  on  the  present  occasion  it  is  scarcely  be- 
coming  to  deal  harshly  with  you,  or  to  give  utter- 
ance   to    reproaches.     I    have    learnt    who    yoa 

are " 

"Madam,"  I  said,  "you  address  me  in  terms 
which  are  far  more  kind  than  otherwise ;  and  I 
thank  you.  For  whatever  wrong  I  have  inflicted 
— or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  which  I  have  so  un- 
happily been  the  cause — I  humblj  and  earnestly 
entreat  your  forgiveness." 

"  It  is  accorded,  young  man,"  replied  Mrs. 
Borthwick,  the  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 
"  You  ask  it  with  a  visible  contrition — and  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  refuse  it." 

Thus  speaking,  she  gave  me  her  hand ;  and  Mr. 
Lanover  hastened  to  say  to  her  in  a  voice,  which 
though  subdued,  nevertheless  caught  my  ears, 
"  The  servants  laid  a  place  for  him  at  our  table — a 
change  has  occurred  in  his  position — he  is  no  longer 

a  menial " 

"  I  have  no  pride,  Mr.  Lanover,"  answered  Mrs. 
Borthwick. 

"  I  know,  my  dear  madam,"  ho  immediately 
rejoined,  "  that  you  are  all  condescension  and  affa- 
bility. This  young  man,  as  I  have  before  informed 
you,  is  my  nephew ;  and  I  have  a  boon  to  entreat 
on  his  behalf.  It  is  that  he  be  permitted  to  re- 
main here  until  after  the  double  funeral." 

Mrs.  Borthwick  reflected  gravely  for  a  few 
minutes ;  and  then  observed  in  a  whisper  to 
Lanover,  but  which  I  could  not  help  overhearing, 
"  What  would  the  Earl  say  ?" 

"  The  mischief  which  is  already  done,"  answered 
the  humpback,  "  cannot  be  rendered  worse  by  this 
young  man's  presence." 
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"  True !"  said  Mrs.  Borthwick,  mournfully ; 
"  my  poor  relative  has  gone  to  a  world  whither 
the  cares  and  influences  of  this  one  do  not  extend. 
Yes,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  she  went  on  to  observe,  now 
addressing  herself  to  me,  "  you  shall  remain  here. 
The  wish  to  do  so  speaks  well  for  your  heart ;  and 
under  circumstances  it  is  a  boon  which  ought  not 
to  be  refused." 

But  little  more  conversation  took  place  during 
the  repast, — which,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  formality ;  and  imme- 
diately  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Borthwick  requested  Mr. 
Xianover  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  town  and  give 
directions  for  poor  Calanthe's  funeral.  As  he 
quitted  the  room  he  threw  upon  me  a  rapid  look, 
evidently  to  remind  me  of  the  compact  entered 
into  between  us ;  and  with  an  equally  significant 
regard  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  should 
be  faithfully  observed. 

"Poor  Calanthe  loved  you  very  much,  Mr. 
"Wilmol,"  said  Mrs.  Borthwick,  when  we  were 
alone  together.     "  She  was  constantly  speaking  of 

you But  tell  me,  what  circumstances  led  you 

just  now  to  enter  the  chapel  ?" 

I  explained  to  Mrs.  Borthwick  those  incidents 
of  the  night  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted— how  I  had  been  visited  in  my  room  by 
Calanthe,  and  how  she  had  addressA.  me  in  the 
plaintive  language  which  I  have  recorded. 

"  That  woman  Margaret,  who  was  specially 
taken  to  keep  watch  over  her,"  said  Mrs.  Borth- 
wick, "  evidently  suffered  the  poor  creature  to 
wander  about  at  night  while  she  herself  slept.  On 
several  occasions  since  I  have  been  here,  has 
Calanthe  risen  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
apparelled  herself,  and  roamed  from  room  to  room 
as  if  she  were  in  search  of  some  one  whom  she 
hoped  to  find.  It  was  evidently  in  such  a  mood 
as  this  that  she  wandered  during  the  past  night. 
Her  intellects,  poor  creature  !  had  been  failing  for 
weeks  past ;  and  that  was  the  reason  I  came  hither 
to  watch  her.  I  sat  up  for  two  whole  nights 
nursing  your  poor  boy  :  I  sat  up  two  more  nights  to 
take  care  of  Calanthe ;  and  then  I  felt  so  indis- 
posed I  was  forced  to  consign  her  to  the  care  of 
Margaret.  Oh!  Calanthe  had  strange  visions j 
and  from  the  moment  of  her  poor  child's  death 
until  her  own— an  interval  of  four  days — she 
appeared  to  live  in  a  world  of  dreams,  deeply  sad, 
profoundly  touching!  When  she  saw  that  her 
child  was  no  more,  she  burst  not  forth  into  a 
violent  ebullition  of  grief :  nor  was  it  mere  resig- 
nation  into  which  she  was  lulled,  Eesignation, 
in  its  proper  sense,  arises  from  the  reflections  of  a 
well-balanced  mind  ;  and  her's  at  last  had  lost  its 
equilibrium.  It  was  therefore  a  visionary  and 
dreamy  state  of  feeling  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
existed  from  the  moment  of  little  Joseph's  death. 
She  thought  that  he  was  happier  in  being  taken 

from  a  world  which  she  declared  to  be  so  cold 

But  I  can  tell  you  no  more :  my  emotions  over- 
power me !" 

Mrs.  Borthwick  sobbed  and  wept ;  and  I  sobbed 
and  wept  likewise.  I  retired  to  my  own  chamber ; 
and  there  I  gave  way  to  my  afiliction.  Presently, 
when  I  grew  calmer,  I  reflected  on  the  particulars 
of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Lanover.  I  saw,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  that  he  had  strong  motives 
of  his  own  for  wishing  to  seal  my  lips  in  respect 
to  past  occurrences  J  and  I  thought  that  it  was  not 


only  because  he  feared  being  exposed  through 
Mrs.  Borthwick  (if  I  should  say  anything  to  her 
against  him)  to  the  Earl  of  Mandeville,  but  also 
that  he  dreaded  lest  when  I  again  met  him  in 
England  I  might  hand  him  over  to  the  grasp  of 
justice,  in  which  case  transportation  would  inevi- 
tably  prove  his  doom  for  his  atrocious  conduct  in 
immuring  me  in  the  dungeon — in  robbing  me,  or 
suffering  me  to  be  robbed,  of  my  watch  and  purse 
when  there — and  in  forcibly  shipping  me  on  board 
the  emigrant-vessel.  He  might  even  fear  it  had 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  he  had  meditated  my 
assassination  on  tho  memorable  night  when  I 
escaped  from  his  house  in  Great  Bussell  Street; 
and  that  all  these  circumstances  taken  together, 
would  inspire  me  with  the  wish  to  punish  him. 
However,  the  compact  was  made  between  us,  as 
already  described ;  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to  give 
my  adhesion  to  it. 

Peeling    profoundly    dispirited  —  indeed    truly 
miserable — I  descended  from  my  chamber,  issued 
from  the  chateau,  and  rambled  out  into  the  adja- 
cent country.     Several  hours  were  thus  passed; 
and  on  my  return  to  the  mansion,  I  learnt  that 
Mr.  Lanover  was  inquiring  for  me,  as  he  was  about 
to  take  his  departure.    The  footman  conducted  me 
,  up  to  the  humpback's  chamber, — where  I  found 
,  him  hastening  his  preparations  for  his  intended 
!  journey. 

I      "  You  wish  to  see  me  f '"'   I  said ;   "  and  I  also 
1  was  desirous  to  say  a  few  more  words  to  you  pre- 
vious to  your  departure." 

i      "  First  tell  me,  Joseph,"  replied  Mr.  Lanover, 

:  "  what  you  have  to  say  to  me." 

j      "  You  have  requested  me  to  bury  the  past  in 

oblivion — and  I  have  promised  faithfully  to  keep 

silent  in  respect  to  your  conduct  towards  me.    But 

if  you  be  really  wishful  that  I  should  think  better 

of  you  than  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do,  you 

must  give  me  some  positive  information  on  subjects 

wherein  I  am  naturally  interested.      In  the  first 

,  place,  are  you  veritably  and  truly  my  uncle  ?     If 

I  so,  speak  to  me  of  my  parents — teU  me  wherefore 

!  I  was  brought  up  in  such  complete  ignorance  of 

the   family   to    which  I  belong.     In   the   second 

'  place,  explain   to   me    wherefore   you   persecuted 

!  me " 

I      "  You  must  not  question  me  on  these  subjects, 

i  Joseph,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lanover.      "  Your  uncle 

I  I  assuredly  am :  but  most  solemnly  and  sacredly  do 

I  declare  that  you  need  henceforth  dread  no  farther 

molestation  at  my  hands." 

"  You  refuse,  therefore,  the  explanations  which 
I  seek  from  your  lips  ?" 

'•  I  have  really  none  to  give,  Joseph,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Lanover:  "or  rather,"  he  added, 
"  it  were  better  that  you  should  not  persist  in  de- 
manding them." 

The  suspicion  which  often  before  had  struck 
me — a  suspicion  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 
stigma  upon  my  birth — recurred  vividly  to  my 
mind ;  and  fearful  of  hearing  a  tale  of  a  mother's 
sin  and  sorrow,  I  persevered  not  in  the  endea- 
vour to  elicit  explanations  from  the  humpback's 
lips. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  P"  I  said,  after  a  few 
minutes'  reflection. 

"I  wish  to  bid  you  good  bye,  Joseph,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Lanover ; — "  and  also  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  might  hav3  left  son^e  few  things  un- 
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said,  as  our  conversation  in  the  morniug  was 
itterrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Borthwick." 

"No — I  had  nothing  more  to  communicate," 
was  my  response :  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
tuind  that  Mr.  Lanover  hoped  to  lead  me  back 
again  to  discourse  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Matthew 
Heseltine's  reconciliation  to  his  daughter,  and  the 
views  that  he  might  have  entertained  in  respect 
to  the  humpback  himself.  Perhaps,  too,  Lanover 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  on  what  ground  I  stood 
in  respect  to  Annabel :  but  I  had  answered  him 
in  such  a  cold  and  at  the  same  time  resolute 
manner — my  looks  corresponding  also  with  my 
mode  of  speech — that  he  was  evidently  discouraged 
to  question  me  farther.  On  my  part  I  was  de- 
sirous to  avoid  all  further  interrogatory ;  and  ac- 
cordingly bidding  him  an  abrupt  farewell,  and 
without  proffering  my  hand,  I  issued  from  the 
room.  Half- an -hour  afterwards  a  post-chaise 
arrived  to  convey  him  away ;  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  communications  I  had  made  him  in  the 
morning,  were  the  cause  of  this  somewhat  abrupt 
departure,  and  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn 
the  contents  of  the  letters  awaiting  him  at  his  own 
house  in  London. 

I  had  retired  to  my  chamber  after  separating 
from  Lanover  in  the  manner  just  described;  and  I 
did  not  leave  it  until  from  the  window  I  had  seen 
him  enter  the  post-chaise  which  came  to  bear  him 
off.  I  then  left  my  room  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing Mrs.  Borthwick,  and  making  inquiries  of  her 
in  respect  to  the  funeral.  While  proceeding  along 
the  passage  towards  the  landing,  I  observed  that 
the  door  of  the  chamber  which  Lanover  had  occu- 
pied, stood  open ;  and  fragments  of  paper  re- 
sombling  letters  were  scattered  upon  the  floor.  At 
that  instant  an  idea  struck  me.  I  recollected  how 
the  search  amongst  the  papers  which  the  swindler 
Dorchester  had  torn  up  or  turned  out  of  his  desk 
at  Oldham,  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  leaf 
from  the  register  of  Enfield  parish  church ;  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Who  knows  but  tha^Lanover,  in 
his  haste  to  depart,  may  have  left  imdestroyed 
behind  him  some  document  of  importance  ?" 

I  entered  the  room,  and  began  to  examine  the 
papers  which  had  caught  my  eye.  Portions  had 
evidently  been  consumed  in  the  fire  :  others  lay 
scattered  in  fragments  near  the  hearth.  I  care^ 
fully  scrutinized  their  contents — but  found  nothing 
of  importance,  until  I  took  up  the  very  last  frag- 
ment,— when,  on  glancing  at  tl(e  writing,  my  eye 
encountered  my  own  Christian  name.  It  was  a 
piece  of  a  letter,  vrritten  in  a  masculine  hand,  but 
as  if  the  hand  itself  had  trembled  as  it  guided 
the  pen.  All  that  the  scrap  contained  were  these 
few  lines  ;— 

"very  fortunate  that  you  let  me  know  whither  yon 
were  going  previous  to  your  leaving  London.  I  there- 
fore lose  not  a  moment  in  writing  to  enjoin  that  nothing 
more  is  to  be  done  in  respect  to  Joseph.  Should  accident 
throw  him  in  your  way,  I  charge  you  to  leave  him  un- 
molested. When  next  I  see  you,  I  will  give  such  ex- 
planations   aa  will  satisfy  you  that    this    resolution" 

This  was  all :  but  little  as  it  was,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  engender  the  liveliest  interest  and  keenest 
curiosity  on  my  part.  That  the  injunction  thus 
emphatically  given,  alluded  to  me,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt;  and  it  was  no  wonder  therefore 
that  Mr.  Lanover  should  have  been  so  ready  to 


give  me  the  assurance  that  he  would  in  future 
cease  from  troubling  and  persecuting  me  :  and  the 
reader  has  seen  that  while  proffering  such  assur- 
ance, he  was  cunning  enough  to  make  a  bargain 
of  a  favourable  character  for  himself.  But  who 
could  have  been  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  which 
this  scrap  belonged  ?  Again  did  I  search  amongst 
the  other  fragments  of  papers  :  but  there  was  not 
one  which  in  any  way  corresponded  with  it,  or  had 
the  slightest  reference  thereto.  The  remainder  of 
the  letter  had  evidently  been  destroyed.  This  scrap 
however  I  resolved  to  preserve,  in  case  accident 
should  ever  place  me  in  the  position  of  identifying 
the  hand  and  thus  discovering  the  writer. 

A  new  channel  was  opened  by  this  incident,  for 
my  reflections  in  respect  to  Lanover.  It  was  now 
evident  enough  that  he  had  not  persecuted  me  for 
mere  hatred's  sake,  nor  from  motives  entirely  per- 
sonal on  his  own  account.  Indeed,  judging  from 
the  contents  of  that  scrap,  he  appeared  only  to 
have  acted  as  the  agent  of  another  in  all  he  had 
done  towards  me.  But  who  was  that  other?  who 
could  he  possibly  be  ?  What  man  lived  there  in 
the  world  who  at  one  time  had  an  object  in  seeking 
my  death — at  another  time  a  motive  in  shipping 
me  off  to  the  nethermost  parts  of  the  earth  ? 
Now,  too,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  morning,  Mr.  Lanover  had  asked 
me  how  long  I  intended  to  remain  upon  the  Con- 
tinent; and  I  had  told  him  a  couple  of  years. 
Methought  at  the  moment  that  his  hideous  coun- 
tenance had  transiently  expressed  satisfaction  at 
this  response  :  but  I  had  too  many  afilicting  topics 
agitating  in  my  brain  at  the  time,  to  note  that 
circumstance  particularly.  Now  however,  as  I 
have  just  said,  it  flashed  back  to  my  recollection; 
and  I  said  to  myself,  "'  It  is  evident  that  although 
the  author  of  past  persecutions  has  ordered  his 
agent  to  desist  from  them  in  future,  it  is  never- 
theless a  source  of  satisfaction  to  this  agent  to 
think  that  I  shall  be  absent  from  England  for 
some  considerable  period.  And  if  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  agent, — then  doubtless  more  so 
to  his  employer.     But  who  is  this  employer  ?" 

Again  was  I  plunged  into  a  maze  of  bewilder- 
ment and  perplexity.  I  bethought  myself  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  past  life :  I  mentally  re- 
viewed the  whole  array  of  persons  with  whom  I 
had  ever  come  in  contact.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  my  imagination  to  settle  itself  in  conjecture 
upon  any  particular  individual  who  could  have  an 
interest  in  seeking  my  life  or  desiring  my  exile 
from  my  native  country.  That  there  were  strange 
mysteries  connected  with  myself,  was  but  too  evi- 
dent ;  and  that  they  originated  perhaps  with  my 
verv  birth,  was  a  surmise  which  under  all  circum- 
stances seemed  only  too  reasonable.  Would  these 
mysteries  be  ever  cleared  up  ?  Heaven  alone 
could  tell!  And  yet  wherefore  should  I  seek  to 
penetrate  them? — could  the  kifcwledge  of  them 
possibly  prove  pleasurable,  or  enhance  my  happi- 
ness ?  Alas !  I  feared  not :  for  again  recurred  to 
me  the  suspicion  that  the  lifting  of  the  veil  might 
only  prove  the  revelation  of  a  mother's  shame  and 
frailty. 

Anxious  to  escape  from  these  saddening  thoughts 
— and  having  already  enough  upon  my  mind  with- 
out seeking  for  additional  reflections  to  trouble 
me— I  hastened  to  the  parlour  to  rejoin  Mrs. 
Borthwick.      It    was    now    five    o'clock    in    the 


evening ;  ftnd  dinner  was  on  the  point  of  being 
served  up.  We  sat  down  to  table :  my  hostess 
was  mournful  and  taciturn;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  meal  that  I  got  her  to  speak  in  respect 
to  the  funeral.  I  then  learnt  that  it  was  to  take 
place  at  a  neighbouring  village — that  Mr.  Lanover 
had  made  all  the  arrangements  with  the  under- 
taker previous  to  his  departure — and  that  the  ser- 
vice would  be  performed  by  an  English  Protestant 
minister  residing]  at  Boulogne,  and  who  would 
come  thence  for  the  purpose,  according  to  such 
notification  of  the  day  as  the  undertaker  would 
give  him. 

"  There  are  many  strange  coincidences,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Borthwick,  "  in  all  the  occurrences 
which  have  recently  taken  place.  To  think  that 
the  Earl  of  Mandeville  should  have*  accidentally 
engaged  your  own  uncle  in  an  affair  wherein  you 
yourself  had  been  so  deeply  concerned  !  And  then 
too,  that  another  accident    should   have  led  you 

hither But  tell  me,  Mr.    Wilmot,  something 

about  this  uncle  of  your's.  He  is  a  respectable 
man — is  he  not  f  although  his  appearance  is  so 
much  against  him.  Of  course  I  know  that  he  was 
once  connected  with  an  eminent  bank,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  its  failure  his  conduct  did  not  appear 
in  a  very  good  light.  But  that  was  very  long 
ago ;  and  since  then,  I  believe,  he  has  struggled 
on  to  obtain  an  honourable  livelihood  ?" 

"He  is  no  doubt  a  very  active  man  in  every- 
thing he  undertakes,"  was  my  response :  and  in- 
deed I  had  good  reason  to  speak  thus  of  him — 
though  my  words  might  certainly  have  admitted 
a  double  interpretation. 

"He  is  active,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Borthwick, 
putting  the  more  favourable  construction  on  the 
answer  I  had  given  her :  then,  after  a  few  in- 
stants' reflection,  she  observed,  "'  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  questioned  you :  but  of  course  I  am  speak- 
ing in  confidence.  The  Earl  of  Mandeville  has  a 
very  large  family ;  and  his  expenses  have  of  late 
years  exceeded  his  income.  In  plain  terms,  he  has 
contracted  some  rather  serious  liabilities, — the 
difficulty  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  conduct  of 
his  eldest  son,  who  has  likewise  become  involved 
in  debt.  Mr.  Lanover  is  to  be  employed  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  creditors  for  a  settlement.  That 
activity  which  you  have  eulogized,  added  to  his 
business-habits  and  his  acquaintance  with  mone- 
tary matters,  rendered  him  in  Lord  Mandeville's 
estimation  the  most  fitting  person  to  conduct  the 
business  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Lanover  is  to  be  handsomely  remunerated." 

"  Then  rest  satisfied,  ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  "  he 
will  do  his  best  to  earn  so  liberal  a  reward." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  given  me  this  assur- 
ance," said  Mrs.  Borthwick.  "  But  the  next  time 
you  see  your  uncle,  you  need  not  mention  to  him 
that  I  questioned  you  on  the  subject." 

"  It  is  by  no  means  likely,"  I  rejoined,  "  that  I 
shall  see  him  for  a  long,  long  time  to  come, — inas- 
much as  it  is  my  purpose  to  remain  upon  the  Con- 
tinent for  a  couple  of  years." 

I  am  now  about  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  hasty 
conclusion.  I  remained  for  four  days  at  the 
chateau,  the  funeral  taking  place  on  the  fourth : 
for  according  to  the  laws  of  France,  interments  are 
precipitated,  and  are  not  left  to  the  option  of  sur- 
viving relativ.'s  in  respect  to  the  interval  they  may 
be  delayed,  as  they  are  in  England.     I  followed 


the  remains  of  the  hapless  Calanthe  and  of  my  poor 
boy  to  the  grave  hollowed  for  their  reception  in 
the  picturesque  little  village  cemetery  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  chateau.  I  will  pass  over  the 
anguish  of  heart  which  I  experienced  when  be- 
holding the  two  coffins  lowered  into  that  grave, 
and  when  hearing  the  dull  heavy  sound  of  the 
earth  thrown  in  upon  them.  In  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Borth- 
wick— walked  as  far  as  the  high-road,  followed  by 
the  footman,  who  carried  my  luggage — and  ob. 
taining  a  place  in  the  mail-coach  as  it  passed  along, 
pursued  my  journey  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER     LXX. 


On  arriving  in  the  French  metropolis,  I  took  up 
my  quarters  at  Meurice's  Hotel, — which,  though  a 
very  fashionable  and  expensive  one,  I  nevertheless 
selected  for  the  reason  that  it  was  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  English  visitors.  The  first  week  was 
spent  in  the  inspection  of  all  the  public  buildings  ; 
and  I  thus  occupied  myself  from  morning  till  night, 
in  order  to  escape  from  those  distressing  thoughts 
which  on  account  of  recent  occurrences  were  but 
too  apt  to  arise  in  my  mind.  It  is  not  however 
my  intention  to  spin  out  my  narrative  by  chroni- 
cling all  the  various  impressions  made  upon  me  by 
the  sights  I  beheld  and  the  places  I  visited :  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  favourable  opinion  I  had  pre- 
viously formed  of  the  French  metropolis,  by  tho 
descriptions  gathered  from  books,  was  fully 
realized  ;  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  pride  with 
which  Frenchmen  were  wont  to  talk  of  their  sove- 
reign city. 

It  was  my  custom  to  dine  every  day  at  the 
table  d'hote  of  Meurice's  Hotel ;  and  I  soon  found 
that  my  scAiety  was  courted  by  three  or  four 
dashing,  gaily  dressed  English  gentlemen,  who 
drank  a  great  deal  of  champagne,  and  talked  very 
much  of  their  towrf-mansions  and  country-seats  in 
England — their  studs  of  hunters  and  racers — their 
hounds — their  aristocratic  connexions  —  and  so 
forth.  It  however  occurred  to  me  that  they  were 
not  precisely  what  they  wished  to  be  taken  for  ; 
and  without  being  absolutely  rude,  I  gave  them  no 
encouragement  towards  an  intimacy.  I  refused  to 
join  their  wine-parties  in  the  evening :  I  also 
declined  the  invitations  which  they  gave  me  to 
accompany  them  to  the  theatres,  the  caf^s,  and  the 
places  of  amusement. 

I  noticed  that  this  conduct  on  my  part  was  one 
day  observed  by  an  English  gentleman  whom  on 
this  occasion  I  saw  for  the  first  time  at  the  table 
d'hote,  and  who,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  had  only 
arrived  at  the  hotel  in  the  morning.  He  was  a 
singular-looking  person  enough.  He  wore  a 
brown  wig,  and  large  green  spectacles,  with  glasses 
at  the  sides  as  well  as  in  front ;  so  that  I  concluded 
his  eyes  must  be  very  weak.  Every  particle  of 
hair  in  the  shape  of  beard  and  whiskers  was 
scrupulously  shaven  from  his  face  :  his  complexion 
was  very  florid,  and  of  so  peculiar  a  tint  that  if  it 
had  been  on  the  cheeks  of  a  woman,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  it  to  be  rouge. 
He  dressed  very  smartly,  and  by  his  appearance 
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seemed  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.     He 
wore  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons— a  figured  silk  j 
waistcoat — and   a  coloured   neckcloth,    tied    with ! 
scrupulous  neatness.     Black  pantaloons  and  patent  j 
leather  boots  completed  his  apparel,  which  alto-  ! 
gether  gave  him  the  air  of  an  old  beau,  were  it  | 
not   for    the    odious   green    spectacles.       He   had  ; 
several  handsome  rings  upon  hia   fingers,   and  a  \ 
superb  watch-chain  festooning  over  his  waistcoat.  \ 
He   would   have   been   tall  were   it   not   for    an  [ 
extraordinary  stoop,  which  made  his  head  incline 
very  much  forward  and   compelled  him   to   look 
downward.     It  was  not  easy  to  guess  his  age:  it 
might  not  have  exceeded  fifty— it  might  have  been 
many  years   moi'e  :  for  if  his  teeth  were  his  own, 
they  were  remarkably  good  ;  and  if  they  were  false, 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  natural. 
He   ate  his  dinner  with  the  air  of  one   who  was 
accustomed  to  good  things,  and  who  loved  them 
likewise  :  he  spoke  but  little ;  and  when  ho  did 
48. 


give  utterance  to  an  occasional  remark,  it  was  in  a 
strange  affected  tone— lisping  and  hesitating — 
which  enhanced  my  suspicion  that  he  was  an  old 
beau,  very  vain  and  conceited,  endeavoiu'ing  to 
pass  himself  off  as  much  younger  than  he  really 
was,  and  fancying  that  he  was  a  regular  slayer  of 
ladies'  hearts. 

I  have  said  that  this  gentleman  noticed  the 
somewhat  distant  courtesy  with  which  I  refused 
the  several  invitations  addressed  to  me  by  the 
group  of  elegantly  dressed  and  fine- talking  gentle- 
men who  were  seated  at  the  same  extremity  of  the 
table  as  myself.  The  grcen-sj)sctaclcd  individual 
was  precisely  opposite  to  me  ;  and  three  or  four 
times  I  saw  him  pause  in  the  midst  of  his  eating 
and  drinking  to  listen  to  the  answers  I  gave,  until 
at  length  he  bestowed  a  slight  and  only  just  per- 
ceptible nod  of  approval  at  the  course  I  was  adopt- 
ing. When  the  dinner  was  over  aud  the  dessert 
had  been  disposed  of,  the  comp:iny  for  the  most 
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part  rose  from  table.  The  gaily  dressed  gentlemen 
likewise  took  tbeir  departure,  to  visit  some  theatre; 
and  as  the  door  closed  behind  them,  my  green- 
spectacled  friend  beckoned  me  to  come  round  and 
sit  next  to  him. 

"You  acted  very  prudently,"  he  said,  when  I 
Lad  complied  with  his  signalled  invitation.  "Those 
fellows  are  not  what  they  seem.  The  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  is  perfectly  aware  of  their  real  cha- 
racter, and  has  his  eye  on  them  :  but  of  course 
until  they  lay  themselves  open  to  any  direct  im- 
putation, he  is  compelled  to  tolerate  them." 

"  And  what  arc  they  P"  I  inquired. 

"  Swindlers  and  sharpers,"  responded  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  green  spectacles  ;  and  now  that  he 
had  ceased  eating  and  drinking,  he  had  a  way  of 
holding  a  delicate  cambric  handkerchief,  strongly 
perfumed,  up  to  his  mouth,  ns  if  he  had  the  tooth- 
ache. "I  generally  visit  Paris  once  p.  yeai',"  he 
continued,  "  and  always  put  up  at  this  hotel.  The 
proprietor  therefore  knows  me  well ;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  on  my  arrival  this  forenoon, 
he  mentioned  to  me  the  presence  in  his  establish- 
ment of  those  fellows  of  whom  we  have  been  talk- 
ing. I  saw  plainly  enou|;h  that  they  wanted  to 
get  you  into  their  society;  and  if  I  had  not  ob- 
served that  your  own  suspicions  were  aroused,  I 
should  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  hint 
or  two  upon  the  subject." 

"I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,"  I  answered: 
"but,  as  you  surmise,  I  did  think  they  were  not 
exactly  what  they  sought  to  represent  them- 
selves." 

"  You  are  very  young  to  be  here  all  by  your- 
self," said  my  new  acquaintance:  "for  that  such 
is  your  position,  I  just  now  gleaned  from  some 
remarks  which  I  heard  those  fellows  whispering 
amongst  themselves  when  you  were  looking  another 
way.  I  suppose  you  «re  visiting  Paris  for  your 
amusement  ?" 

I  explained  that  such  was  the  case — adding  that 
it  was  my  purpose  to  sojourn  on  the  Continent  for 
a  couple  of  years.  Perceiving  that  I  was  dressed 
in  black,  and  that  I  had  mourning-studs  in  my 
shirt,  the  gentleman  inquired,  with  much  display 
of  sympathy,  whether  I  had  recently  lost  some  very 
near  relative.  Profound  was  the  sigh  which  rose 
up  to  my  lips  as  I  thougiit  of  my  poor  deceased 
boy  and  the  unfortunate  Calanthe ;  and  I  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Y'es — I  am  in  mourning  for  one  who 
was  dear  to  me." 

My  new  acquaintance  presently  went  on  to 
inform  me — but  in  a  conversational  and  by  no 
means  an  ostentatious  manner — that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  independent  property — a  widower — 
without  any  near  relations — and  that  he  enjoyed 
himself  by  travelling  from  place  to  place,  of  which 
recreation  he  was  exceedingly  fond.  He  said  that 
for  some  years  past  he  had  suffered  very  much  from 
weakness  of  sight,  and  that  one  of  his  reasons  for 
paying  his  present  visit  to  Paris,  was  to  consult  an 
eminent  oculist  whose  prescriptions  invariably 
benefited  him  for  a  time.  He  added  that  from 
this  affection  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  from  inclina- 
tion, he  was  very  temperate  in  respect  to  the 
bottle,  and  that  he  followed  the  French  custom  of 
taking  coffee  soon  after  dinner  and  drinking  no 
more  wine  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I  happened 
to  observe  that  I  also  was  temperate,  and  that 
since  I  had  been  in  Pai-is  I  took  coffee  after  the 


same  Trench  custom.  Mr.  Dowton — for  such  my 
new  acquaintance  informed  me  was  his  name — 
now  looked  at  his  watch,  which  was  an  exceedingly 
handsome  one ;  and  finding  that  it  was  seven 
o'clock,  he  invited  me  up  to  his  own  room  to 
partake  of  coffee  with  him.  There  was  so  much 
kindness  in  his  manner  that  I  somehow  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  accepted  his  invitation.  He  led 
me  to  his  apartments,  which  consisted  of  a  sitting- 
room  and  bed-chamber :  coffee  was  ordered — and 
we  sat  down  together  by  the  side  of  a  cheerful 
wood  fire. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinkit)g,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  said  my 
new  friend,  as  we  discussed  our  coffee,  -"  upon  the 
fortunate  escape  you  have  experienced  m  respect 
to  those  adventurers  and  swindlers  who  had 
evidently  marked  you  as  their  vicfcitu.  You 
cannot  be  too  toucU  upon  your  guard  in  Paris ; 
and  you  should  "likewise  remember  that  Parisian 
thieves  and  pickpockets  are  the  most  dexterous  in 
the  world.  Never  go  out  into  the  streets  with  much 
money  about  your  person.  I  have  paid  dearly  for 
my  own  experience.  1  recollect  that  the  first 
time  I  ever  came  to  Paris — which  was  about  twelve 
years  ago — I  brought  with  me  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  English  bank-notes,  and 
went  one  morning  to  a  money-changer's  in  the 
Palais  Hoyal  to  obtain  French  notes  and  gold. 
The  exchange  was  effected :  I  buttoned  up  my 
notes  in  the  breast  pocket  of  my  coat;,  where  I 
likewise  placed  my  purse  containing  the  gold. 
As  I  was  returning  to  the  hotel,  J  stopped  to  look 
in  the  window  of  a  picture-shop,  where  I  loitered 
for  some  few  minutes.  There  were  three  or  four 
other  gazers  in  at  the  window;  and  one  elegantly 
di-essed  Frenchman  made  some  observation  to  me 
in  respect  to  a  very  fine  print  representing  King 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  family. 
Speaking  the  French  language  well,  I  was  enabled 
to  answer  the  gentleman;  and  we  conversed 
together  for  some  four  or  five  minutes.  Then  we 
parted, — he  making  me  the  politest  bow ;  and  I 
continued  my  way  to  the  hotel.  On  reaching  my 
room,  I  opened  my  trunk  to  deposit  my  money 
therein :  when,  on  thrusting  my  hand  into  uiy 
coat-pocket,  it  slipped  through  the  cloth,  the 
fingers  coming  out  against  the  buttons.  My 
pocket-book  and  purse  were  gone  :  and  there  was 
a  long  slit,  evidently  made  by  a  very  sharp  pen- 
knife or  razor,  down  the  cloth  just  over  the 
pocket." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  how  could 
that  have  been  done  without  your  knowledge  ?" 

"  Ah,  how  indeed  ?"  said  Mr.  Dowton,  shaking 
his  head  gravely,  as  he  held  his  cambric  handker- 
chief up  to  his  mouth.  "  It  proves  to  you,  my  young 
friend,  the  wonderful  expcrtuess  of  the  French 
swell  mob,  of  which  the  exceedingly  polite  and 
well-dressed  gentleman  at  the  print-shop  window 
was  no  doubt  a  member." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  said,  "for 
the  information  you  have  given  me.  The  coinci- 
dence is  singular :  but  I  also  have  brought  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  amount  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  English  bank-notes;  and  I  asked  one  of 
the  waiters  this  morning  how  I  should  get  them 
changed  into  French  money.  He  recommended 
me  to  a  money-changer — I  think  he  said  in  the 
Eue  de  la  Paix,  just  the  other  side  of  the  Place 
Vendome ;  and  it  was  my  intention  to  call  there 
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to-morrow    or   next   day,  previous  to  my  leaving 
Paris." 

"  It  is  indeed  fortunate,  then,"  said  Mr.  Dowton, 
"  that  I  have  put  you  upon  your  guard.  Depend 
upon  it  you  would  have  been  robbed :  for  there  are 
always  a  number  of  the  Parisian  swell  mob  lurking 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  banks  and 
money-exchanges.  Besides,  my  experience  of  Paris 
enables  me  to  give  you  another  piece  of  advice. 
All  those  money-exchangers  are  a  set  of  cheating 
rascals  ;  and  if  they  get  hold  of  an  English  novice, 
they  are  sure  to  tell  him  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  at  the  moment  considerably  against  English 
money ; — so  that  for  instance  you  might  actually 
lose  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — perhaps  twenty  or 
twenty-five— on  effecting  the  exchange  for  your 
fifteen  hundred.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do;  In- 
deed, I  will  see  what  I  mean  to  do  to-morrow 
in  -the  same  respect." 

Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Dowton  drew  forth  his 
pocket-book;  and  examining  the  contents,  he 
turned  over  a  great  number  of  notes,  counting 
them  in  an  audibly  musing  strain  as  he  went 
on. 

"  I  have  got,  you  perceive,  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes  in  this 
pocket-book,"  he  proceeded  to  say;  "and  so  far 
from  losing  by  them  in  making  the  exchange  for 
French  notes  and  gold,  I  mean  to  be  a  gainer  to- 
morrow to  the  tune  of  at  least  twenty  pounds. 
And  why  not  ?  Who  will  thank  me  for  letting  the 
money-exchangers  rob  me  ?  The  difference  will 
pay  my  hotel  bill  here  ;  and  however  well  off  a  man 
may  be,  there  is  no  harm  in  a  prudential  economy. 
Adhere  to  that  maxim,  my  young  friend." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Dowton,"  I  cried,  "I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  show  me  how 
to  negotiate  my  own  business,  so  that  I  may  be  a 
gainer  on  my  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  a  propor- 
tionate extent  that  you  will  be  on  your  eighteen 
hundred." 

"  With  the  utmost  pleasure,"  respoaded  my  new 
acquaintance.  "It  is  merely  by  changing  the 
money  at  the  Bank  of  France.  Perhaps  you  will 
come  to  my  apartments  after  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning;  and  we  will  go  together.  By  the  bye, 
have  you  seen  the  Bank  yet  ?" 
"  No,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Then  it  will  afford  you  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  view  that  establishment ;  and  a  small  fee 
■will  obtain  us  admission  to  the  bullion  cellars, 
where  they  always  have  millions  and  milhons  in 
reserve." 

I  promised  to  keep  the  appointment ;  and  bid- 
ding Mr.  Dowton  good  evening  I  retired  to  my 
own  chamber, — where  I  sat  reading  till  bed- 
time. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
I  took  my  pocket-book,  containing  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  which  I  had  received  from  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine — and  repaired  to  Mr.  Dowton's 
apartments.  I  found  him  ready  to  receive  me : 
but  on  observing  that  he  had  his  face  tied  round 
with  a  black  sUk  kerchief,  I  at  once  conjectured 
that  he  was  suffering  severely  from  the  toothache, 
and  would  not  therefore  go  out.  He  however  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accom- 
pany me, — observing  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  the 
toothache,  and  that  he  had  been  luffering  all  night 
with  the  uoit  Tioleat  Attack.    I  begg«d  him  to 


observe  that  the  au*  was  keen :  but  he  was  resolute 
— or  aa  I  thought,  foolishly  obstinate  ;  and  there- 
fore my  friendly  remonstrances  were  uttered  all  in 
vain. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  he  said, 
"  that  inasmuch  as  the  larger  the  sum  the  higher 
the  rate  of  exchange  given,  if  we  were  to  join 
our  respective  amounts  we  should  make  all  the 
better  bargain.  Here !  you  shall  be  treasurer. 
This  bundle  of  notes  consists  exactly  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds :  put  them  amongst  your  own— — 
How  much  do  you  say  that  you  have  got  ?" 
"  Precisely  fifteen  hundred,"  I  answered. 
"  Well,  the  total  is  three  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds :  and  we  shall  be  gainers  to  an  extent  that 
is  to  be  by  no  means  despised." 

I  took  out  my    pocket-book — opened    it — and 
I  placed  therein  the  roll  of  notes  which  Mr.  Dowton 
had  just  given  me.     I  naturally  felt  flattered  by 
i  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  me,  at  the   same  time 
j  that  I  was  to   a  certain  degree  ashamed  of  myself, 
[  as  the  conviction  smote  me  that  if  he  had  proposed 
to  become  the  treasurer  of  our  respective  amounts, 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  entrust  mine  to  the 
keeping  of  a  mere  stranger.     So  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  here  was  another  lesson  which  I  had  just 
received  from  my  new  friend,  though  he  might  be 
in  reality  unconscious  that  he  was  affording  it : 
namely,  that  while  it  behoved  me  to  be  upon  my 
guard  against  the   machinations   of  swindlers,   I 
ought  not  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  universal  dis- 
trust and  show  myself   suspicious   of  every   one 
whom  accident  threw  in  my  way. 

Having  secured  the  pocket-book  about  my  per- 
son, I  accompanied  Mr.  Dowton  from  the  hotel : 
we  entered  a  hackney-coach — and  he  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  us  to  the  Bank  of  France.  WhUe 
proceeding  thither,  we  conversed  on  various  and 
indifferent  topics ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  our  destination  was  reached, — the  coach 
stopping  at  the  gateway  of  a  large  and  lofty  pile 
of  buildings.  We  alighted ;  and  Mr.  Dowton  led 
the  way  across  a  court-yard  into  an  oiEce,  where 
there  were  only  a  couple  of  clerks  to  attend  to 
half-a-dozen  persons  who  were  waiting  to  transact 
financial  business.  Mr.  Dowton  and  I  sat  down; 
and  he  said  to  me,  "  When  your  turn  comes,  j-ou 
will  have   to  tell  one  of  those  clerks  what  your 

business  is,  and  desire  him " 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  interrupted  my  new  friend, 
"  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  to  transact  this  business." 

"  Dear  me  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Dowton  in  astonish- 
ment ;  "  I  thought  you  were  proficient  in  the 
French  tongue !  But  as  you  are  not,  I  must 
manage  the  matter  myself.  Give  me  the  bank- 
notes." 

This  I  at  once  did,  handing  over  to  Mr.  Dowton 
his  own  roll,  which  was  tied  round  with  a  piece  of 
thread,  together  with  my  own  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  He  took  them — advanced  up  to  the 
counter — and  having  told  them  over,  said  some- 
thing to  one  of  the  clerks.  The  clerk  gave  him  a 
reply  which  appeared  to  convey  some  information 
not  altogether  anticip'ated  by  Mr.  Dowton :  for 
instead  of  proceeding  with  the  business,  he  gathered 
up  the  bank-notes  again — bowed  an  acknowlcdg* 
ment  of  the  clerk's  civility— and  approaching  me, 
aaid,  "  I  find  a  little  alteration  has  tukcn  place  ia 
the  mod*  of  ooaduoting  th*  buiin«u  ilaca  tho  Ui6 
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time  I  was  here :  it  is  clone  in  the  inner  room 
now.  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  rejoin 
you." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Dow  ton  turned  away — 
and  pushed  open  a  pair  of  folding-doors  at  the 
extremity  of  the  room.  During  the  few  moments 
that  they  thus  remained  open,  I  obtained  a  gliiopso 
of  a  much  larger  office,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  clerks  were  attending  at  the  counters ;  and  there 
was  a  tremendous  rattling  of  specie.  The  doors 
closed  again ;  and  Mr.  Dowtcn  disappeared  from 
my  view. 

Five  minutes  elapsed — and  he  did  not  re-appear. 
Five  minutes  more :  still  no  Mr.  Dowton !  A 
sensation  of  uneasiness  was  stealing  upon  me  :  I 
endeavoured  to  put  it  ofi" — I  reproached  myself 
for  my  ungenerous  misgivings  in  respect  to  a 
gentleman  of  substance  and  respectability  who 
was  doing  me  a  kind  action.  But  when  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  I  could  no  longer  straggle 
against  the  uneasiness  that  was  strengthening  in 
my  soul :  still  I  did  so  far  restrain  myself  as 
to  tarry  where  I  was  instead  of  going  in  search  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  might  be  delayed  by  unforeseen 
circumstances  ?  perhaps  the  throng  of  persons  was 
so  great  that  he  had  to  stay  patiently  for  his  own 
turn  ? — and  if  so,  what  would  he  think  of  me  when 
by  proceeding  in  quest  of  him,  I  showed  that  I 
mistrusted  him  ?  Thus  altogether  nearly  half-an- 
hour  elapsed ;  and  my  misgivings  grew  perfectly 
torturing.  All  that  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  of 
ingenious  swindles  came  vividly  back  to  my  recol- 
lection  :  and  amongst  them  one  exploit  which  was 
within  my  own  experience — namely,  my  dealings 
with  Mr.  Dorchester.  It  was  strange  how  the 
sudden  reminiscence  of  that  man's  roguery  thrilled 
through  me  :  it  seemed  like  an  inspiration ;  it  all 
in  a  moment  gave  a  quickening  impulse  to  the 
various  vague  and  undefined  suspicions  which  had 
been  floating  in  my  mind.  They  took  form  and 
substance  :  they  expanded  into  a  shape  :  recol- 
lections of  Mr.  Dorchester  seemed  to  identify 
themselves  with  associations  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Dowton.  Ah  !  fool,  dolt,  idiot  that  I  was  ! — a  veil 
fell  from  my  eyes  ;  and  I  now  saw  clearly  enough 
that  if  the  brown  wig  and  the  spectacles  were 
stripped  off — if  the  stooping  gait  were  abandoned, 
and  the  man  drew  himself  up  to  his  proper  height, 
Mr.  Dowton  might  very  well  be  none  other  than 
my  former  swindling  acquaintance  Mr.  Dor- 
chester ! 

Half  wild  at  the  idea  of  being  plundered  of  all  I 
possessed,  I  unceremoniously  burst  through  the 
folding-doors  into  the  adjacent  office:  but  every 
one  was  too  much  occupied  there  to  notice  my 
excitement.  There  was  a  great  crowd  all  along 
the  counter  ;  and  numerous  clerks  were  weighing 
and  ladling  out  immense  quantities  of  five- franc 
pieces.  I  looked  searchingly  and  with  feverish 
anxiety  all  along  that  crowd,— clinging  with  a  sort 
of  desperation  to  the  hope  that  I  might  yet  be 
agreeably  deceived,  and  that  my  eyes  would  pre- 
sently single  out  Mr.  Dowton  from  amidst  the 
throng.  But  no — he  was  not  there;  and  as  I 
reached  the  further  extremity  of  the  room,  I  saw 
that  there  was  another  door.  I  burst  it  open,  and 
found  myself  in  the  court-yard  again,  ily  looks 
plunging  through  the  gateway,  encountered  not 
the  hackney-coach  :  I  rushed  forth — it  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.     An  immense  tall  porter,  dressed 


I  in  a  sort  of  uniform,   was  standing  at  the  gate  ; 
^  and  perceiving  how  wild  I  looked,  he  accosted  me. 
j  I  just  knew  sufficient  French  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  I  had  been  robbed :  whereupon  he  at 
i  once  bade  me  follow  him,  and  conducted  me  up 
'  a    very    handsome    staircase   into    a   large    well- 
ftu-nished  room,  where  a  venerable  old  gentleman, 
with  a  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  was  seated  at 
a  desk,-^two  clerks  or  secretaries  being  engaged 
in  writing  at  an  adjacent  table.     I  soon  discovered 
1  that  this  venerable  gentleman  was  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  ;  and  he  spoke  English  perfectly  well. 
I  I  communicated  to  him  the  particulars  of  my  loss, 
:  and  how   the   roguery    had  been   achieved.     He 
said  that  he  would  at  once  send  off  to  Meurice's 
i  Hotel  to  inquire  for  the  swindler,  though  it  was 
by  no  means  to  be  expected    that  he  would  be 
found  there.      One  of  the  clerks   was  forthwith 
[  despatched ;   and    the    governor,  bidding    me  be 
seated,  left  the  room. 

While  he  was  absent,  a  short,  thin,  middle-aged 
gentleman — also  with  a  riband  in  his  button-hole, 
and  with  a  very  aristocratic  look — entered  the 
room.  The  remaining  clerk  rose  and  made  a  pro- 
found salutation ;  so  that  my  impression  was  con- 
firmed that  this  new-comer  must  be  a  man  of  con- 
sideration and  importance.  He  sat  himself  down  j 
and  the  clerk  began  telling  him  my  story — as  I 
could  judge  by  a  few  French  words  which  my 
comprehension  caught,  and  also  by  the  compas- 
sionating looks  which  the  distinguished  individual 
slowly  bent  upon  me. 

"  I  have  just  been  listening  to  the  narrative  of 
your  misfortune,"  said  this  personage,  addressing 
me  in  very  excellent  English  when  the  clerk  had 
finished  his  recital.  "There  is  some  chance  that 
you  may  get  back  your  money,  from  the  fact  that 
so  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  robbery,  and 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  police  of  Paris  will 
be  put  upon  the  alert." 

"Oh,  sir!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  know  not  how 
thankful  I  am  for  this  assurance :  for  what  on 
earth  I  should  do  if  I  failed  to  recover  my  money, 
I  cannot  tell !" 

"  Is  it  your  all,  my  poor  young  man  ?"  in- 
quired the  aristocratic  stranger. 

"It  is  my  all,  sir!"  I  responded:  for  the 
thought  at  once  flashed  to  my  mind  that  if  tho 
worst  arrived,  I  should  not  dare  write  to  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine  and  tell  him  a  tale  which  when 
deliberately  viewed  from  a  distance,  would  appear 
of  too  extraordinary  a  character  to  gain  speedy 
belief. 

At  this  moment  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  re- 
turned to  the  apartment,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  wore  a  triooloured  scarf  round  his 
waist.  He,  it  appeared,  was  the  commissary,  or 
magistrate,  of  the  district;  and  he  had  special 
cognizance  of  all  offences  committed  in  respect  to 
the  Bank.  He  sat  down;  and  the  governor  kindly 
translated  to  him  my  deposition  as  I  gave  it.  Ho 
then  took  his  departure ;  and  the  governor  gave  mo 
to  understand  that  all  possible  measures  would  be 
forthwith  adopted  to  lead  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  plunderer.  He  farther  informed  me  that  tho 
rogue,  when  addressing  the  clerk  in  the  first  office 
which  we  had  entered,  and  where  he  left  me  to 
wait  for  him,  had  merely  inquired  where  he  was 
to  pay  in  a  sum  of  money  to  the  private  account 
of  some  individual  who  banked  at  the  establish- 
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rnent, — and  lie  was  instructed  to  enter  the  ad- 
joining ofBco.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  previously  well  aware  such  would  be  the  re- 
sponse, and  that  he  had  purposely  sought  it  to 
give  a  colour  to  his  proceedings ;  so  that  the  clerk 
himself  might  not  think  it  odd  he  should  leave 
me  waiting  while  he  passed  into  the  adjacent 
office.  All  this  was  done  evidently  to  gain  time 
to  enable  him  to  effect  his  escape  with  the  money 
of  which  he  had  plundered  me. 

'•  Tbis  young  man  informs  me,"  said  the 
aristocratic-looking  individual  to  the  governor — 
with  whom,  I  should  observe,  ho  had  cordially 
shaken  hands ;  so  that  they  were  evidently  on  a 
most  friendly  footing  together, — "  that  it  is  his  all 
which  he  has  lost.  Keally  I  am  disposed  to  do 
something  for  him,  if  the  worst  should  happen  and 
his  money  is  not  recovered." 

"  It  would  only  be  consistent  with  your  wonted 
generosity,  my  dear  Puke,"  responded  the  go- 
vernor; and  they  were  both  speaking  in  English, 
with  the  characteristic  politeness  of  Frenchmen  in 
the  presence  of  one  who  imperfectly  understood 
their  own  language. 

"  If  you  prove  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  your 
money  altogether,"  said  the  Duke— for  such  ap- 
peared to  be  his  high  rank— and  he  addressed  me 
in  a  kind  and  affable  manner, — "  you  will  perhaps 
call  upon  me  ?" 

Thus  speaking,  he  gave  me  his  card;  and  as  I 
took  it,  I  expressed  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
compassionate  sympathy  which  my  case  had  ex- 
cited both  with  himself  and  the  governor.  I  then 
bowed  and  left  the  room.  As  I  i?sued  forth,  in  a 
wretched  state  of  mind,  from  the  gateway,  I  ob- 
served a  splendid  equipage  standing  there.  It 
was  a  yellow  barouche,  with  armorial  bearings 
emblazoned  on  the  panels :  a  coachman  in  a 
splendid  livery  held  the  reins  of  the  two  handsome 
and  elegantly  caparisoned  horses ;  and  a  chasseur 
— or  lacquey  wearing  a  sort  of  military  uniform, 
with  a  cocked  hat  and  feathers— stood  near  the 
door,  ready  to  open  it  when  the  personage  for 
whom  the  carriage  was  evidently  waiting,  should 
come  forth  from  the  Bank.  That  this  was  the 
Duke's  equipage  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt; 
and  as  I  slowly  and  despondingly  passed  it  by,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lady  of  a  grand  beauty  who 
was  seated  inside. 

I  retraced  my  way  to  Meurice's  Hotel,  where 
the  circumstance  of  the  robbery  was  already 
known,— not  merely  from  the  inquiries  first  made 
by  the  clerk  whom  the  governor  had  despatched 
thither,  but  also  from  a  visit  which  the  commissary 
had  himself  paid  immediately  after  he  received 
my  depositions.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the 
swindler  had  not  returned  to  the  hotel :  but  from 
the  examination  of  his  trunk  it  was  discovered 
through  the  medium  of  letters  found  in  it,  that  his 
name  was  not  really  Dowton,  but  Dorchester. 

My  suspicion  was  therefore  realized ;  and  a 
second  time  had  I  become  the  victim  of  that 
consummate  impostor.  But  it  was  really  no  won- 
der that  I  was  iSeceived  by  the  appearance  he  had 
assumed.  The  stoop  in  the  gait  altered  the  gene- 
ral air  of  his  figure  most  materially  :  but  even  if  he 
had  held  himself  upright,  I  should  still  have  failed 
to  penetrate  his  disguise,  so  fully  artistic  was  it. 
That  brown  wig  and  those  green  spectacles  were 
almost  alone  sutficient  to  conceal  his  identity  :  but 


I  when  to  these  were  added  the  circumstances  of  his 
whiskers  shaven  off,  and  of  the  florid  complexion 
so  well  laid  on  that  it  seemed  all  but  natural,  I 
could  scarcely  blame,  myself  any  longer  at  the 
thought  of  how  I  was  duped.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  on  recognising  me  at  the  tallc  d'lwto 
he  had  adopted  the  additional  precaution  of  keep- 
ing his  cambric  handkerchief  as  much  as  possible 
up  to  his  mouth,  so  that  not  even  the  lower  part  of 
his  countenance  should  be  too  carefully  studied  by 
my  gaze :  and  furthermore,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
scoundrel  tied  the  black  kerchief  under  his  chin 
the  more  completely  to  disguise  himself  when  beut 
upon  swindling  me.  As  for  the  notes  which  he 
had  counted  over  and  which  he  affected  to  trust  to 
my  charge,  they  were  doubtless  flash  ones,  which 
he  had  in  readiness  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
cheating  the  first  dupe  whom  he  could  contrive  to 
ensnare.  In  a  conversation  with  the  proprietor  of 
Meurice's  Hotel,  I  learnt  that  he  was  totally 
unknown  there  previous  to  this  visit, — though  he 
might  certainly  have  honoured  the  establishment 
with  his  presence  on  a  former  occasion  when  per- 
haps passing  undisguised  in  the  world. 

My  case  excited  so  much  sympathy  in  the  kotel 
that  the  proprietor  generously  assured  me  I  need 
not  at  all  trouble  myself  about  my  bill,  and  that  if 
I  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  my  money — of 
which  he  seemed  but  little  sanguine— I  might 
remain  free  of  all  expense  until  I  could  otherwise 
provide  for  myself.  This  was  a  generosity  which 
I  did  not  however  mean  to  abuse  ;  and  I  assured 
the  landlord  that  he  might  rely  on  eventual  pay- 
ment. A  few  days  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard 
of  Mr.  Dorchester:  so  that  I  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  renounce  all  hope  of  recovering  my  little 
fortune.  I  had  in  my  purse  a  sum  equivalent  to 
about  four  pounds  of  English  money — but  much 
too  small  to  liquidate  the  bill  I  had  incurred.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  trespass  no  longer  on  the 
kindness  of  the  proprietor,  but  to  take  some 
decisive  step  towards  extricating  myself  from  my 
present  embarrassment. 

I  seriously  deliberated  whether  I  should  write 
to  Sir  Matthew  Heseltine,  explain  the  whole  truth, 
and  refer  him  to  the  French  authorities  for  the 
corroboration  of  my  tale.  But  then  I  reflected 
that  he  had  given  me  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
last  me  for  two  years,  during  which  two  years  I  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  forbear  from  all  communication 
with  him.  I  understood  the  meaning  of  his 
conduct  towards  me  full  well.  He  had  thrown  me 
upon  the  world  for  a  couple  of  years  that  at  the 
end  of  the  period  he  might  judge  by  the  condition 
in  which  I  returned  to  him,  of  the  use  I  had  made 
of  the  opportunities  placed  within  my  reach.  If 
on  the  very  threshold  of  this  probationary  term  I 
were  to  write  and  confess  that,  like  an  inexperienced 
idiot,  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be  defrauded  and 
cheated  in  so  simple  a  manner,  he  would  form  but 
a  mean  opinion  of  my  intelligence  and  capacity  to 
fight  the  great  battle  of  life.  He  might  even 
disbelieve  my  tale  altogether :  he  might  fancy  that 
I  had  gambled  away  my  money,  or  else  been 
robbed  of  it  in  improper  society  and  amongst 
females  of  loose  character  —  and  that  I  was 
artfully  concocting  a  history  which  should  serve 
the  various  purposes  of  concealing  my  bad  conduct, 
exciting  sympathy,  and  eliciting  fresh  pecuniary 
supplies.     Indeed,  Sir  Matthew  was  so  singular 
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a  man,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  foresee  how 
he  would  regard  such  a  tale  as  mine ;  and,  all 
things  considered,  I  seriously  asked  myself  whether 
it  would  bo  prudent  to  address  him  on  the  subject? 
No :  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  shift 
for  myself — I  must  do  the  best  I  could  to  earn  my 
own  bread;  and  this  at  least  I  should  be  enabled 
to  do  with  honour  and  credit  during  the  two  years  of 
my  exile  from  Heseltine  Hall.  Then. — at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period — however  humble  my  con- 
dition, I  should  at  all  events  be  enabled  to  return 
with  head  erect,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  if 
I  had  been  unfortunate,  I  had  at  least  conducted 
myself  in  an  upright  and  becoming  manner. 

The  result  of  my  deliberations  was  therefore 
the  decision  that  I  would  not  write  to  Sir  Mat- 
thew Heseltine — but  that  I  would  avail  myself  of 
the  sort  of  promise  so  generously  held  out  by  the 
great  nobleman  whom  I  had  met  at  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  card  bore  the  name  of  the  Duke  de 
Paulin ;  and  his  mansion  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  fashionable  fauxbourgs,  or  suburbs  of  Paris.  It 
was  about  noon  when  I  bent  my  way  thither,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  week  from  the  date  of  the  rob- 
bery. An  immense  gateway  opened  into  a 
spacious  court-yard,  around  which  the  grand  and 
lofty  edifice  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square.  A 
porter — or  Suisse,  as  this  functionary  is  denomi- 
nated in  the  mansions  of  the  great  in  France—was 
lounging  in  his  lodge,  reading  a  newspaper :  he 
was  attired  in  a  splendid  livery,  which  was  how- 
ever of  such  bright  flaming  colours  that  methought 
it  was  somewhat  too  gaudy  to  be  consistent  with 
the  usual  delicacy  of  French  taste,  I  however  sub- 
sequently discovered  that  the  porters  in  palatial 
mansions  in  France,  are  generally  dressed  in  this 
gorgeous  style,  and  that  their  apparel  is  not  made 
to  correspond  with  the  liveries  of  the  other  male- 
servants  of  the  household.  As  I  looked  through 
the  gateway,  I  beheld  the  tall  handsome  chasseur 
whom  I  bad  seen  in  attendance  upon  the  ducal 
carriage  at  the  Bank  of  France; — the  red  and 
white  heron's  plumes  floating  above  his  cocked  hat, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  English  staff -officer. 
His  uniform  was  blue,  of  a  military  style — the 
coat  richly  laced — gold  stripes  down  the  trousers — 
epaulettes  upon  the  shoulders — and  a  sash,  formed 
of  stripes  of  red  and  gold  alternately,  round  his 
waist,  the  ends  having  a  massive  fringe.  This  in- 
dividual was  conversing  with  three  or  four  foot- 
men, whose  liveries  consisted  of  light  blue  coats, 
with  gold  lace  on  the  cuffs,  collars,  and  skirts — 
superb  aiguillettes — scarlet  waistcoats,  laced  round 
the  packets — black  plush  breeches — and  white 
stockings.  All  the  windows  looking  upon  the 
court-yard — and  there  could  not  have  been  less 
than  fifty — had  draperies,  more  or  less  rich,  discern- 
ible  through  the  windows;  but  those  on  the 
ground  floor  and  the  first  storeys  were  far  the 
more  costly.  In  a  wordj  the  first  glance  which  I 
flung  at  this  palatial  residence  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  the  immense  wealth  of  its  ducal  pro- 
prietor, and  of  the  sumptuous  style  in  which  he 
lived. 

I  showed  to  the  porter  the  card  which  the  Duke 
de  Paulin  had  given  me  at  the  Bank  of  France ; 
and  be  bade  me  write  my  name  upon  the  back  of 
iti  This  being  done,  he  rang  a  baud-bell,  which 
immediately  summoned  one  of  the  footmen  loung- 
ing la  tha  oour(7«rd.    Tba  Uoquey  took  tli«  card 


— desired  me  to  follow  him — and  led  the -way 
across  the  yard,  to  a  door  at  the  opposite  extremity: 
and  here  I  may  observe  that  each  range  of  build* 
ings  had  its  own  separate  door  and  staircase, — all 
the  doors  standing  open  throughout  the  day. 
time. 

I  was  conducted  through  a  spacious  hall,  in 
which  there  were  some  exquisite  specimens  of  sta< 
tuary,  and  where  two  or  three  more  footmen  in  th* 
same  livery  that  I  have  already  described,  were 
lounging.  We  ascended  a  wide  and  handsome 
marble  staircase,  the  balustrades  of  which  were  of 
bronze  with  much  gilding  on  the  ornamental  work. 
On  reaching  the  landing  of  the  first  floor,  I  per- 
ceived that  wide  and  lofty  passages  branched  ofiF. 
The  floors  were  of  polished  oak,  shining  like  glass ; 
and  along  the  walls,  statues  holding  lamps  were 
ranged.  Entering  one  of  these  passages,  the  foot- 
man conducted  me  to  an  ante- chamber,  where  a 
table  was  spread  with  writing  materials :  and  I 
subsequently  learnt  that  applicants  having  favours 
to  request  of  the  Duke,  were  shown  in  here  that 
they  might  reduce  their  demands  to  writing.  The 
footman  indicated  a  seat,  and  passed  on  into  an 
adjoining  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  returned,  bidding  me  follow  ; 
and  I  was  now  led  through  another  apartment  into 
a  third,  where  I  found  the  Duke  lounging  upon  a 
sofa,  with  newspapers,  letters,  and  books  scattered 
around  him.  The  apartment  was  not  large,  but 
was  exquisitely  furnished.  All  that  the  art  of  the 
upholsterer  and  the  decorator  could  achieve — all 
the  sumptuous  appointments  which  lavished  gold 
could  procure— all  that  a  refined  taste  could  group 
together  in  such  a  space,  in  the  form  of  pictures, 
alabaster  statuettes,  magnificent  vases,  ornaments, 
and  curiosities  of  all  kinds — were  displayed  to  the 
eye  in  this  room.  It  was  luxuriously  carpeted  :  a 
cheerful  fire  of  logs  blazed  in  the  chimney ;  and  so 
heavy  were  the  draperies,  that  not  a  breath  of  the 
cold  wintry  air  could  penetrate  througb.  the  case- 
ments. The  Duke  was  enveloped  in  a  superb 
morning  gown,  and  bad  a  purple  velvet  cap  with  a 
gold  tassel  upon  his  head.  1  have  already  stated 
that  he  was  a  short  thin  man:  I  may  now  add  that 
his  features  were  sharp — his  eyes  were  small  and 
dark — bis  hair  was  only  just  turning  gray — he  had 
a  good  set  of  teeth — and  his  age  might  be  about 
fifty.  Though  small  in  stature,  yet  his  air  was 
dignified ;  and  his  manners  had  that  blending  of 
loftiness  and  affability  which  pre-eminently  charac- 
terizes tke  French  nobleman  of  the  old  school. 

Such  was  the  room,  and  such  was  the  presence 
in  which  I  found  myself.  The  servant  had  retired ; 
and  I  was  alone  with  the  Duke  de  Paulin.  He 
pointed  to  a  chair — and  said,  '"'  I  had  not  forgotten 
you.  I  expected  that  you  would  call :  for  I  yes- 
terday visited  my  friend  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
— and  he  informed  me  that  the  rogue  who  robbed 
you  of  your  money  has  not  been  discovered." 

"  Such,  my  lord,"  I  answered,  "  is  indeed  but  too 
truly  the  case :" — and  here  I  must  observe  that  I' 
knew  not  exactly  whether  to  address  the  Duke  as 
if  I  were  speaking  to  an  English  nobleman  ;  for  I 
had  read  that  since  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  titla 
of  "  my  lord"  had  been  abolished ;  but  I  thought 
it  better  to  be  on  the  right  side,  and  therefore  I 
used  the  expression. 

"  I  certainly  felt  interested  in  you/'  proceeded 
the  StUce )  "  ood  Z  Am  so  atill.    Har«  you  no 
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friends  nor  relations  in  England  to  whom  you 
wish  to  go?— for  if  such  be  your  desire,  my  purse 
shall  cheerfully  be  placed  at  your  disposal." 

'■'  I  have  no  friends  nor  relatives,  my  lord,  to 
whom  I  can  go.  I  am  for  the  present  entirely 
dependent  on  my  own  resources.  Frankly  speak- 
ing, the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  was  given 
to  me  that  I  might  travel  for  tsvo  years;  and 
during  this  interval  I  am  unable  to  address  myself 
to  the  same  source  for  farther  supplies." 

"Excuse  me  for  asking,"  said  the  Duke,  "what 
is  your  position  in  life  ?" 

"  My  story,  my  lord,  is  a  somewhat  romantic 
one— but  far  too  long  to  permit  me  to  think  of 
wearying  you  with  it." 

"  At  least  give  me  a  few  outlines,"  said  the 
Duke  de  Paulin :  "  for  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  asking  through  mere  idle  curiosity." 

"  My  parents  I  never  knew,"  was  my  response. 
"  I  was  educated  at  a  good  school  ;  and  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  was  cast  upon  the  world 
friendless  and  unprovided  for,  to  commence  the 
struggle  of  life.  Until  very  recently  I  gained  my 
bread  in  a  menial  capacity  :  and  I  have  about  me 
testimonials  which  I  have  fortunately  preserved, 
but  which  I  little  thought  ten  days  back  that  I 
should  ever  require  again." 

"  And  this  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  which  you 
became  possessed  and  which  you  have  lost  ?"  said 
the  Duke  inquiringly. 

"  Circumstances,  my  lord,  enabled  me  to  render 
particular  services  to  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
wealth  in  England  :  and  as  a  reward  for  those 
services,  he  sought  to  elevate  me  above  my  former 
position.  He  sent  me  abroad  to  travel  and  gain 
experience  of  the  world  during  a  period  of  two 
years — at  the  expiration  of  which  time  I  am  to 
return  to  him:  but  during  this  interval  I  must 
obtain  my  bread  once  more  by  mine  own  in- 
dustry." 

"  The  tale  is  a  singular  one,"  said  the  Duke, 
eying  me,  I  fancied  and  feared,  with  some  little 
mistrust :  but  if  my  conjecture  were  right,  that 
expression  speedily  vanished  from  the  Duke  de 
Paulin's  countenance :  and  he  said,  "  I  believe 
you :  there  is  frankness  in  your  speech — candour 
in  your  looks.  I  am  disposed  to  do  something  for 
you — but  I  really  know  not  what.  To  ofier  you  a 
menial  situation  after  you  have  evidently  been 
recently  raised  above  it " 

"  My  lord,"  I  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  "  if 
you  will  only  take  me  into  your  household,  the 
meanest  and  humblest  situation  will  be  cheerfully 
accepted  by  me.  1  only  ask  to  eat  the  bread  of 
industry  ;  and  I  will  serve  your  lordship  with 
fidelity  and  gratitude.  Here  are  the  testimonials 
of  which  I  spoke.  Your  lordship  will  perceive 
that  I  was  in  the  household  of  an  English  noble- 
man, Lord  Eavensbill " 

"Ah!  Lord  Eavensbill!"  ejaculated  theDuk«: 
"  1  knew  him  well.  Frequently  when  he  visited 
Paris  some  years  back,  has  he  been  a  guest  at  my 
house.     Did  not  some  misfortunes  befall  him  ?" 

"  He  was  ruined,  my  lord— and  left  his  native 
land  to  die  in  a  foreign  country." 

"  To  be  sure  !  I  have  heard  that  such  was  the 
case,"  said  the  Duke  :  and  taking  my  testimonials, 
he  read  them  attentively.  Then  he  reflected  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  at  length  spoke  as  follows : — "I 
wiU  take  you  into  my  household,  Joseph  Wilmot :  | 


but  if  I  eanliot  bring  myself  to  assign  you  a  very 
menial  position,  I  cannot  on  the  other  hand  pro- 
vide you  with  a  very  lofty  one.  It  happens  at  the 
moment  that  I  am  in  want  of  a  page  for  my  own 
private  apartments — to  wear  no  livery,  and  to 
attend  exclusively  upon  myself  in  a  sort  of  con- 
fidential capacity.  The  salary  shall  be  liberal ;  and 
you  will  take  your  meals  with  the  upper-servants. 
If  this  situation  suits  your  views,  it  is  at  your  dis- 


"  My  lord,  I  accept  it  with  the  utmost  gratitude," 
I  exclaimed ;  "  and  I  shall  ever  regard  you  as  a 
generous  benefactor  who  compassionated  me  in  the 
hour  of  need." 

"  Then  you  can  come  when  you  like,"  said  the 
Duke  ;  "  and  I  will  give  instructions  that  you  bo 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  my  household.  But 
there  is  now  something,"  continued  the  Duke, 
with  a  half-smile  which  nevertheless  harl  a  certain 
bitterness  and  irony  in  it,  "  which  I  musD  tell  you. 
You  have  addressed  me  in  the  style  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  hear  previous  to  1830,  and  to  which 
my  ancestors  for  centuries  back  were  likewise  ac- 
customed. But  you  must  know  that  all  this  is 
changed  in  France — whether  for  good  or  for  evil  I 
will  not  pass  an  opinion.  We  have  no  '  my  lord'  or 
'your  lordship'  in  the  country  now — unless  it  bo 
for  Princes  of  the  blood  or  the  Prelates  of  the 
Church — and  I  happen  to  be  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  But  still  the  French  phrase  of  '  JIfo»sieMr 
le  Due'*  is  a  remnant,  small  though  it  be,  of  aris- 
tocratic distinction;  and  my  order  has  so  little  of 
such  distinction  left  that  I  am  inclined  to  cling 
to  whatsoever  shred  yet  remains.  When  speaking 
to  me  therefore  in  English,  you  must  not  use  the 
plain  and  simple  word  '  sir  :'  but  you  must  inter- 
polate the  French  phrase  which  I  have  named. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  the  matter  one  that 
scarcely  merited  so  many  words  as  I  have  lavished 
upon  it :  but  still  it  was  better  that  you  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  etiquette  of  my 
household." 

I  bowed — and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  my 
leave,  when  the  Duke  suddenly  recollecting  some- 
thing, exclaimed,  "  Ah !  by  the  way,  you  may 
perhaps  require  funds  to  liquidate  your  hotel 
bill  P" 

I  thanked  the  Duke — but  explained  to  him 
how  generously  the  proprietor  of  Meurice's  had 
behaved  towards  me,  and  that  I  purposed  to  de- 
vote the  first  proceeds  of  my  salary  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  my  account. 

"  Better  owe  me  the  money  than  the  proprietor 
of  an  hotel,"  said  the  Duke  :  and  taking  out  his 
purse,  he  placed  a  handful  of  gold  in  my  hand. 
I  commenced  suitable  acknowledgments,  which 
were  indeed  fraught  with  a  heartfelt  gratitude  : 
but  he  cut  them  short,  and  bade  me  go  and  make 
my  arrangements  to  take  up  my  abode  at  his 
mansion. 

I  departed,  infinitely  rejoiced  at  having  found 
such  a  friend  and  procured  such  a  situation  to 
relieve  me  from  the  embarrassment  into  which  I 
was  thrown  by  Dorchester's  villany.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  relief  my  mind  experienced,  that  I 
was  even  happy  notwithstanding  the  destruction 
of  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  wherein  I  was  so 


'Literally  translated,  the  phraso  woald  be,  "Mr.  the 
Duke." 
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lately  enabled  to  indulge  in  respect  to  the  mode 
ja  whicli  my  two  years'  probation  were  to  be 
passed.  I  again  found  myself  reduced  from  in- 
dependence to  dependence  :  I  had  again  descended 
from  the  grade  of  a  gentleman  to  that  of  a  menial. 
But,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  former 
parts  of  my  eventful  narrative.,  youth  is  not  the 
time  when  human  beings  are  very  much  prone  to 
abandon  themselves  up  to  despondency,  much  less 
to  despaii'.  I  felt  assured  that  I  should  be  com- 
fortable in  the  Duke  dc  Paulin's  establishment  : 
I  flattered  myself  that  the  two  years  would  soon 
pass  away — and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
I  should  go  back  to  Heseltiue  Hall  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  well  received,  and  with  no  fef-  of 
disappointment  in  respect  to  my  most  fondly 
cherished  hopes  and  aspirations. 


CHAPTEK  LXXI. 

THE   DUKE   ASD   DVCHESS  DE   PAniN. 

Hatixg  settled  my  bill  at  the  hotel,  I  packed  up 
my  things  and  proceeded  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  de  Paulin,  where  I  was 
at  once  received  amongst  the  upper  domestics 
■with  every  testimonial  of  a  kind  welcome.  Two 
or  three  of  them,  having  lived  in  English  families 
resident  on  the  Continent,  were  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  my  own  native  tongue :  one — the 
lady's-maid  of  the  Duchess — spoke  it  fluently 
— and  thus  I  was  not  altogether  at  a  loss  for  con- 
versation in  my  new  place.  I  determined  how- 
ever to  study  the  French  language  as  much  as 
I  could,  and  not  only  to  practise  it  in  discourse, 
but  likewise  to  glean,  through  the  medium  of 
books  during  my  leisure  hours,  a  better  insight 
into  it  than  I  akeady  possessed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
sumptuous  style  in  which  the  Duke  de  Paulin 
lived :  but,  as  I  soon  learnt,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  exceedingly  wealthy  noblemen  now  remaining 
in  France.  The  household  of  Lord  Eavenshill, 
though  splendid  enough,  was  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  my  ducal  master.  The  man- 
sion itself  was  twice  as  large  as  Charlton  HaU  in 
Devonshire  j  and  three  times  the  number  of  do- 
mestics were  maintained.  Indeed  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  had,  so  to  speak,  two  distinct  establish- 
ments beneath  the  same  roof.  They  had  their 
own  separate  carriages  and  horses, — separate  sets 
of  domestics  being  allotted  to  each.  They  lived 
together  beneath  the  same  roof,  but  were  much 
asunder.  The  Duke  had  his  own  private  apart- 
ments: the  Duchess  had  her's.  Sometimes  the 
Duke  would  have  a  dinner-party  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  his  rooms— the  Duchess  a  ball, 
soiree,  or  concert  in  Lor  own ;  and  then  in  the 
evening  the  guests  of  the  former  would  join  those 
of  the  latter.  I  soon  learnt  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  not  upon  very  happy  terms  with 
each  other :  but  the  reasons  did  not  immediately 
transpire  to  my  knowledge.  They  had  several 
children, — the  eldest,  who  bore  the  title  of  Mai-- 
quis,  being  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest  foiu'. 

The  Duchess  was  that  splendidly  handsome  lady 
^vhom  I  had  seen  in  the  carriage  at  the  Bank  of 


France  :  for  occasionally — though  not  often — she 
and  her  husband  went  out  together.  She  was 
six-and-thirty  years  of  age— above  the  medium 
height — and  of  that  emlonj)oint  which  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  symmetry.  She  was  indeed 
superbly  handsome.  Her  hair  was  of  a  dark 
brown ;  and  she  usually  wore  it  clustering  in 
ringlets — for  it  was  of  extraordinary  luxuriance, 
and  that  style  of  coiffure  displayed  its  richness  to 
the  best  advantage.  Hor  eyes  were  blue — large 
and  clear — with  an  habitually  pensive  expression 
that  sometimes  made  them  seem  languishing: 
her  complexion  was  dazzlingly  fair,  with  the 
slightest  tinge  of  the  rose  upon  the  cheeks.  Her 
forehead — white  as  alabaster,  but  yet  with  the 
animation  which  the  marble  cannot  have — was 
high  and  open:  her- nose  perfectly  straight — the 
mouth  small — the  lips  classically  chiselled.  She 
had  a  magnificent  set  of  teeth,  and  a  softly 
rounded  chiu.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  elegant 
arching  of  the  swan-like  neck,  nor  the  statuesque 
slope  of  the  shoulders.  The  bust  was  gorgeously 
developed — the  arms  magnificently  though  robustly  " 
modelled,  and  of  milky  whiteness.  Generally  she 
had  a  certain  air  of  languor  about  her,  but  not 
inconsistent  with  dignity,  though  very  far  from 
being  sensuous  or  voluptuous.  To  gaze  upon  her 
countenance,  it  was  impossible  to  suspect  her 
capable  of  an  impure  thought — much  less  of  a 
wrong  action.  She  could  be  haughty  when  she 
chose ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  queen-lLke 
dignity  with  which  at  times  she  drew  herself  up, — 
all  the  appearance  of  languor  vanishing  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  her  aspect  becoming  that  of  Juno. 
Towards  her  servants,  as  I  soon  learnt  and  per- 
ceived, she  was  only  coldly  courteous, — seldom 
smiling,  nor  descending  to  the  least  familiarity 
even  with  her  own  handmaidens :  yet  she  was  not 
unkind — much  less  tyrannical :  indeed  she  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  severe.  But  she  was  evi- 
dently proud  of  her  rank  and  position,— enter- 
taining a  high  sense  of  all  that  was  due  to  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  de  Paulin.  She  herself,  too, 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  had 
brought  an  ample  dowry  when  she  accompanied 
the  Duke  to  the  altar.  From  what  I  heard, 
moreover,  it  was  a  love-match  at  the  time,  and 
very  far  from  being  one  of  those  conventional 
marriages  which  often  take  place  in  high  life. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  narrative,  it  is  neces- 
sary I  should  give  some  particulars  in  respect  to 
the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  PauUn.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  mansion 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  court- 
yard in  the  centre.  What  might  be  termed  the 
back  of  the  edifice — or  the  outer  frontage  of  the 
inner  line  of  building — looked  upon  a  large  garden 
joining  the  Champs  Elys^es,  the  Hyde  Park  of 
Paris.  The  great  hall  was  in  this  line  of  building, 
— the  immense  mai'ble  staircase  ascending  not  from 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  but  on  one  side  of  it.  On 
entering  the  haU  from  the  court-yard,  large  folding- 
doors  met  the  eye  at  the  farther  extremity.  These 
folding-doors  communicated  with  a  passage;  and 
this  passage  connected  two  suites  of  apartments  of 
a  corresponding  description.  Each  suite  had  an 
ante-chamber,adressing-roora,  and  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, opening  one  into  another.  One  suite  was 
occupied  by  the  Duke  :  the  other  by  the  Duchess. 
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Those  apartments,  be  it  recollected,  were  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  looked  upon  the  garden  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.  The  windows  had  Venetian 
shutters,  which  were  always  closed  at  night-time. 
Tlic  dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  the  parlours, 
the  library,  the  billiard  and  smoking  rooms,  were 
a!l  on  the  ground-floor  likewise  :  those  drawiug- 
ronns  which  were  habitually  used,  and  the  state- 
Baloons  for  grand  festal  occasions,  as  well  as  other 
pjirlours  and  retiring-rooms,  were  ou  the  first  floor ; 
and  the  higher  storeys  of  this  range  of  building  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  contained  the  bed-chambers 
of  the  upper  domestics,  including  those  who  were 
specially  attached  to  the  persons  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess.  The  reader  must  be  careful  to  bear  the 
above  particulars  in  mind,  as  they  will  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  events  to  be  here- 
after related. 

I  soon  found  that  my  duties  and  avocations  were 
trivial  enough  ;  and  I  should  have  concluded  that 
the  Duke  dc  Paulin  had  taken  me  into  his  service 
49. 


entirely  through  charitable  mocives, — were  it  not 
that  1  found  there  were  numerous  dependants  of  the 
household  whose  situations  seemed  to  be  almost  as 
much  sinecures  as  my  own ;  and  it  was  therefore 
evident  that  for  the  sake  of  show  and  ostentation  a 
train  of  dependants  was  kept  numerically  exceed- 
ing the  actual  requirements  of  the  ducal  household. 
I  had  plenty  of  time  at  my  own  disposal :  I  could 
absent  myself  for  hours  if  I  thought  fit  to  do  so ; 
and  though  I  rendered  these  opportunities  available 
to  make  myself  well  acquainted  with  Paris,  I 
nevertheless  devoted  far  more  of  my  leisure  to  the 
study  of  the  French  language, — so  that  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  my  progress  exceeded  in.y  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

The  Duchess  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  com- 
pany :  there  was  scarcely  an  evening  that  she  did 
not  either  go  out  to  parties,  or  receive  guests  at 
home.  The  Duke  accompanied  her  but  seldom  to 
entertainments  elsewhere  :  but  he  usually  made  it 
a  point  of  appearing  at  her  own  receptions.     On 
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the  evenings  when  he  was  not  thus  occupied,  and 
had  no  company  of  his  own  to  receive,  he  was  in- 
variably out, — sometimes,  as  I  understood,  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  night. 

I  had  been  in  my  new  place  about  two  months 
—and  it  was  now  verging  towards  the  end  of 
February — when  the  Duke  one  morning  said  to 
me,  as  I  was  opening  his  letters  and  arranging  his 
newspapers  on  the  breakfast-table  (for  he  and  the 
Duchess  took  this  meal  separately,  in  their  own 
private  apartments), — "  You  must  by  this  time  be- 
gin to  know  Paris  tolerably  well  ?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  Duke, 
taking  a  sealed  billet  from  his  writing-desk,  in- 
quired whether  I  thought  I  could  find  my  way  to 
a  certain  street  which  he  named,  and  which,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  about  two  miles  from  the 
mansion.  I  was  not  previously  acquainted  with 
this  particular  street :  but  when  I  was  informed 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  was,  I  assured 
the  Duke  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  find  my  way 
thither.  He  bade  me  take  the  note  and  wait  for 
an  answer :  but  as  I  was  about  to  quit  the  apart- 
ment, he  called  nie  back,  to  bid  me  conceal  the 
billet  in  my  pocket,  and  not  mention  to  any  of 
my  fellow-servants  the  fact  of  my  being  charged 
with  this  particular  mission.  I  set  off  accordingly ; 
and  experienced  little  difficulty  in  inquiring  my 
way :  but  it  was  not  until  I  entered  the  street 
which  was  my  destination,  that  I  drew  forth  the 
note  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  the  house  to  which  I  was  directed,  I 
now  observed  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mademoiselle  lAgny.  Now,  as  Mademoiselle  re- 
presents "  Miss  "  in  English,  I  of  course  compre- 
hended that  it  was  to  a  single  lady  I  was  proceed- 
ing as  a  messenger;  and  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
which  I  had  received  from  the  Duke,  led  me  to 
draw  an  inference  which  the  reader  will  agree  with 
mc  was  natural  enough — namely,  that  it  was  some 
little  intrigue  in  which  my  ducal  master  was  en- 
gaged. 1  did  not  much  like  being  employed  in 
the  afiair  :  but  there  was  no  help  for  it :  I  was 
bound  to  deliver  the  note  and  await  the  answer. 

Almost  every  house  in  Paris  has  its  gate- 
porter  J  and  on  reaching  the  particular  dwelling 
indicated  by  the  address  of  the  note,  I  inquired  for 
Mademoiselle  Ligny.  The  porter  directed  me  to 
ascend  to  the  second  storey ;  and  on  reaching  the 
door  of  the  suite  of  apartments  to  which  I  thus 
mounted,  my  summons  at  the  bell  was  responded 
to  by  an  elderly  and  respectable-looking  female 
servant.  I  gave  her  the  note :  she  took  it  to  an 
inner  room ;  and  almost  immediately  returned,  de- 
siring mc  to  walk  in.  I  was  conducted  into  a 
plainly  but  decently  furnished  parlour, — where  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  who  had  evidently  once  been  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  :  but  the  ravages  of  care  and 
illness  seemed  to  have  changed  her  much.  She 
was  very  pale — and  her  cheeks  were  sunken :  her 
eyes,  large  and  dark,  were  hollow  and  encircled  by 
bluish  rings.  Her  hair  was  also  dark ;  and  being 
gathered  up  negligently  iu  a  knot  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  left  her  entire  face  all  the  more  exposed ; 
so  that  its  thinness  and  unnatural  pallor  were  un- 
relieved by  the  curtaining  veil  which  those  luxu- 
riant masses  might  have  been  made  partially  to 
form  if  allowed  to  (f  ipend  in  tresses  or  ringlets. 
Her  figure  had  evidently  been  fine:  but  it  had 


lost  its  willowy  elasticity,  its  suppleness,  and  its 
rounded  firmness  of  contoui-s.  She  was  somewhat 
negligently  dressed  at  the  moment  I  was  intro- 
duced to  her  presence ;  and  thus  not  even  the 
artificial  aids  of  the  toilet  concealed  or  compen- 
sated for  the  decay  of  charms  which  had  once  no 
doubt  been  considerable.  Though  not  more  than 
thirty,  as  I  have  already  said — for  I  learnt  her 
age  afterward — she  looked  ten  years  older; 
although  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth,  faultlessly  pre- 
served, gave  a  younger  air  to  a  countenance  other- 
wise  waning  and  fading.  I  must  add  that  not- 
withstanding I  thus  found  Mademoiselle  Ligny  in 
deshahilU.e,  there  was  a  certain  elegance  about 
her  which  bespoke  the  well-bred  woman ;  and  I 
could  readily  fiincy  that  before  her  beauty  had 
succumbed  beneath  the  wasting,  blighting,  wither- 
ing influences  of  care  and  sickness — and  when 
apparelled  with  all  the  graces  of  the  toilet — her 
appearance  must  have  been  distinguished  and  at- 
tractive to  no  ordinary  degree. 

In  an  afiable  but  mournful  manner — and  ad- 
dressing me  in  English,  which  she  spoke  fluently — 
she  desired  me  to  be  seated,  while  she  wrote  an 
answer  to  the  note  which  I  had  brought :  but 
scarcely  had  she  begun  to  pen  the  response,  when 
there  was  a  violent  ring  at  the  outer  door  of  the 
suite  of  apartments :  so  that  she  started  nervously 
and  looked  as  if  seized  with  sudden  affright. 

"  Is  Mademoiselle  Ligny  at  home  ?"  inquired  a 
female  voice,  thus  addressing  the  elderly  domestic 
who  had  answered  that  summons:  and  this  voice 
was  that  of  the  Duchess  de  Paulin  herself. 

Mademoiselle  Ligny  recognised  it  also  as  well  as 
I  did ;  and  springing  up  from  her  chair  in  the 
strongest  excitement,  she  said,  "Tliere  !  there  !" — 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  door  of  an  inner 
room,  clutching  me  by  the  arm,  and  pushing  me 
into  it.  Scarcely  had  she  closed  this  door  upon 
me,  when  I  heard  the  other  door  of  the  room  which. 
I  had  just  left,  thrown  open. 

I  was  in  Mademoiselle  Ligny's  bed-chamber ; 
and  I  felt  that  my  position  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one.  The  thought  that  there  was  indeed 
some  improper  intimacy  between  the  Duke  and 
JMademoiselle  Ligny,  recurred  to  me  with  additional 
force, — coupled  with  the  idea  that  the  Duchess  had 
discovered  the  intrigue  and  that  some  terrific  scene 
was  about  to  take  place.  I  feared  that  in  her 
jealous  rage  the  Duchess  might  possibly  take  it 
into  her  head  to  penetrate  into  the  chamber  where 
I  now  found  myself —a  proceeding  which  I  thought 
she  was  likely  e'lOugh  to  adopt  if  her  husband 
should  have  happened  to  have  gone  out  imme- 
diately after  I  left  him,  in  which  case  she  might 
search  to  see  if  he  were  there.  I  looked  for  an- 
other outlet,  with  the  intention  of  beating  a  retreat, 
if  possible :  but  there  was  none :  the  only  door 
belonging  to  the  chamber,  was  that  by  which.  I 
had  just  entered.  An  animated  conversation  had 
in  the  meantime  at  once  commenced  between  the 
Duchess  and  MademoiseUe  Ligny  :  but  I  was  not 
sufficiently  proficient  in  the  French  language  to 
follow  it  with  ease  :  nor  indeed  did  I  study  to  be- 
come an  attentive  listener ;  for  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  into  which  a  sense  of 
honour  forbade  me  deliberately  to  pry.  I  could 
not  however  help  overhearing  somewhat  that  was 
said ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  put  it  into  its  most 
connected  form. 
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"You  have  been  the  destruction  of  my  hap- 
piness !"  said  the  Duchess  violently. 

"  I  call  heaven  to  witness  that  your  suspicions, 
Madame  la  Duchessc,  go  into  an  extreme  which 
wrongs  and  insults  me,"  answered  Mademoiselle 
I^igny. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  suspect  everything !"  ex- 
claimed the  Duchess.     "  The  Duke  was  here  last 

evening " 

Mademoiselle  Ligny  said  something,  which  I  did 
not  catch. 

"Espy  his  actions!"  cried  the  Duchess,  as  if 
bitterly  echoing  the  last  words  which  had  fallen 
from    the    other's    lips.      "  But    have    I    not    a 

right " 

But  here  her  own  words  became  unintelligible  to 
me  J  and  for  some  minutes  the  discourse  between 
them  was  carried  on  in  a  lower  strain. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  !"  I  now  heard  the  Duchess 
say,  "  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  take  the  only 
measure  which  will  atone  for  the  past.  You  never 
should  have  retui-nedl" — and  then  the  Duchess 
continued  speaking  in  accents  of  earnest  entreaty, 
sometimes  appearing  to  descend  to  coaxing  and 
cajolery,  which  produced  the  strangest  effect  when 
considered  in  contrast  with  the  impassioned  anima- 
tion and  almost  violence  she  had  at  first  dis- 
played :  but  what  the  words  were  which  she  was 
now  uttering,  I  did  not  catch. 

"  I  will  consider  of  it,"  said  Mademoiselle  Ligny : 
"I  will  do  anything  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
these  dreadful  scenes.  Oh,  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
why  do  you  not  believe  me  ?  Did  I  not  faithfully 
discharge  my  duty  towards  your  children  ?" 

"My  children!"  ejaculated  the  Duchess  ve- 
hemently :  and  I  was  startled — for  the  impression 
was  that  she  shuddered  as  she  spoke ;  so  that  I 
could  almost  picture  to  myself  how  she  looked  at 
the  instant,  though  there  was  a  wall  between  us. 
"  What  a  frightfully  immoral  example ! — theix  own 
father  and  their  own  governess  !" 

"  Madame  la  Duchesse,  this  must  end !"  said 
Mademoiselle  Ligny.  "  Have  mercy  upon  me ! 
If  you  do  not  believe  me,  at  least  pity  me  !  See 
how  I  have  suffered — how  changed  I  am !  I  am 
but  the  spectre  of  my  former  self !  I  dare  not 
look  in   the  mirror :  I  recoil  in  horror  from  the 

reflex  of  my  own  image.     Care  and  illness " 

"  Ah !  you  speak  of  your  sufferings,"  said  the 
Duchess  :  "  think  of  mine.     None  better  than  you 

know  how  I  loved  that  man " 

"  And  you  love  him  still,  Madame  la  Duchesse," 
answered  Mademoiselle  Ligny,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
mournfulness ;  "  or  you  would  not  be  thus  jealous 
of  him.  I  beseech  you  to  leave  me  !  Yes — leave 
me,  madame — and  all  that  you  have  required, 
shall  be  done !  I  will  depart  from  my  present 
residence  this  very  day  !" 

"  May  I  rely  upon  it  ?"  inquired  the  Duchess, 
with  eagerness  in  her  tone  :  "  Oh,  may  I  rely  upon 
you  ?  Tell  me  that  I  may — and  I  will  forgive  you 
all  the  past— I  will  thank  you— I  will  bless  you  !" 
"  Madame  la  Duchesse,  it  shall  be  done !"  was 
Mademoiselle  Ligny's  fii-mly  given  answer. 

There  was  a  little  more  conversation,  which  I 
did  not  catch ;  and  then  the  outer  door  of  the  ad- 
joining room  opened  and  shut.  The  next  minute 
Mademoiselle  Ligny — paler  if  possible  than  she 
had  at  first  struck  me  to  be — more  ghastly  than 
even  her  previous  ghastliness  was — appeared  be- 


fore me.  She  looked  like  one  risen  from  the  dead 
— an  animated  corpse, — only  t'hat  instead  of  a  dull 
glare  of  the  eyes,  they  seemed  to  burn  with  a 
strange  unnatural  fire.  That  she  had  suffered 
much  during  her  interview  with  the  Duchess  de 
Pauliu — was  still  suffering  fearfully  too — was  pain- 
fully evident.  I  could  not  help  pitying  her,  though 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  entertain  an  opinion 
otherwise  than  detrimental  to  her  character. 

She  beckoned  me  into  the  adjacent  room ;  and 
without  speaking  a  word,  she  resumed  her  seat  at 
her  desk.  Twice  she  laid  down  the  pen  and 
pressed  her  thin  wan  hand  to  her  pallid  brow :  the 
tremendous  effort  which  it  cost  her  to  complete  the 
biUet,  was  visible  enough.  She  folded  and  sealed 
it — but  wrote  no  address  upon  the  envelope. 

"You  will  have  the  kindness,"  she  said,  again 
addressing  me  in  English,  "  to  place  this  in  the 
hand  of  the  Duke  de  Paulin.  He  tells  me  in  his 
own  note  that  you  are  trustworthy  and  discreet ; 
and  that  as  he  has  some  little  claim  upon  your 
gratitude,  you  will  prove  worthy  of  his  confidence. 
It  would  therefore  be  unnecessary — almost  insult- 
ing  for  me  to  add  another  word  upon  the  subject. 
But  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you — a  boon  which  I 
beseech  you  to  grant  unto  the  most  wretched  crea- 
ture  upon  the  face  of  this  earth !  It  is  that  you 
will  preserve  an  inviolable  silence  with  regard  to 
whatsoever  you  may  have  overheard  between  the 
Duchess  and  myself.  Forget,  if  you  can,  that  such 
a  scene  ever  took  place.  Above  all  things,  breathe 
not  a  syllable  thereof  to  the  Duke  himself :  drop 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  circumstance  that 
his  wife  came  hither.  He  will  not  suspect  it — he 
will  not  question  you  on  the  point :  it  is  for  you, 
by  the  calmness  of  your  looks,  to  avoid  giving  him 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  aught  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary occurred.  WHl  you  promise  me  all 
this  ?" 

"  I  can  readily  do  so,"  was  my  response,  "  inas- 
much as  the  whole  affair  concerns  me  not— and  I 
should  be  the  last  to  make  mischief  between  hus- 
band and  wife." 

"Ah,  you  possess  the  most  generous  feelings!" 
cried  Mademoiselle  Ligny,  with  a  sort  of  enthu- 
siasm which  seemed  almost  unnatural : — not  that 
it  was  forced  or  affected,  but  it  struck  me  as  being 
the  evidence  of  an  intellect  warped  or  impaired  by 
acute  sufferings.  "Oh,  let  me  appeal  to  those 
generous  feelings  of  your's,  that  you  will  not  judge 
me  harshly  !  If  you  overheard — as  indeed  you 
must  have  done— all,  or  the  greater  portion,  of 
what  took  place  between  the  Duchess  and  my- 
self  " 

"Indeed,  mademoiselle,"  I  interrupted  her,  "I 
heard  very  little :  and  the  little  which  my  ears  did 
thus  catch,  was  unsought  by  me." 

"  But  you  heard  perchance,"  she  continued,  in 
that  same  strain  of  unnatural  exaltation  of  voice, 
looks,  and  feelings,  "  how  I  rebutted  the  dreadful 
extreme  to  which  her  suspicions  went  ?  Judge 
me  not  therefore  harshly  ! — believe  me  not  guilty 
of  the  very  worst Oh  no,  believe  me  not  com- 
pletely lost  and  depraved  I  I  am  not,  as  heaven  is 
my  witness !" 

This  scene  was  a  very  painful  one  for  me :  I 
felt  that  Mademoiselle  Ligny  was  constituting  me, 
as  it  were,  a  tribunal  of  appeal  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Duchess — and  those  accusations  levelled 
on   the  Duke's  account.     The  Frenchwoman  was 
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quick  and  intelligent :  she  saw  that  I  liked  not  to 
be  thus  addressed — she  appeared  in  an  instant  to 
comprehend  that  I  was  being  placed  in  a  false 
position ;  and  as  all  her  feelings  suddenly  subsided 
into  a  cold  deep  calm — but  a  calm  as  unnatural  as 
their  previous  excitement  was — she  said,  "  I  am 
wrong  to  detain  you.  Go,  sir — and  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  silence  and  secrecy  which  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  preserve  in  respect  to  everything 
that  has  happened." 

I  bowed  and  issued  from  the  presence  of  Made- 
moiselle Ligny.  As  I  retraced  my  way  towards 
the  ducal  mansion,  I  thought  to  myself  that  it  was 


amongst  my  books  a  little  Guide  to  the  Ea^lish 
language  which  Mademoiselle  Ligny — that  was  tha 
former  governess,  you  know — presented  to  me  a 
short  time  before  she  left ;  and  it  struck  me  that 
if  you  would  give  me  a  few  lessons  in  your  owa 
tongue,  I  would  help  you  to  a  better  understanding 
of  our's." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  making  considerable 
progress  with  my  French         " 

"  Oh,  yes  1"  Amelie  laughingly  exclaimed.  "  I 
heard  you  talking  away  yesterday  to  Justin"— 
thus  alluding  to  the  Duke's  principal  valet :  "and 
I  really  must  compliment  you  on  your  quickness 


scarcely  generous  and  just  of  the  Duke  to  avail  in  surmounting  the  difficulty  of  our  idioms.'' 
himself  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  him,  for  |  "Thanks  for  your  kind  opinion,"  I  said:  and 
the  purpose  of  employing  me  as  a  messenger  to  j  then  in  an  apparently  indifferent,  or  rather  simply 
one  whom  I  could  scarcely  consider  in  any  other  conversational  manner,  I  asked,  "  Was  it  this 
light  than  his  mistress.      Certainly  he  had  a  right    Mademoiselle  Ligny  that  you  have  just  mentioned. 


to  send  me  on  an  errand ;  and  equally  certain  was 
it  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen,  and 
would  perhaps  be  very  far  from  suspecting,  that 
so  much  should  have  come  to  my  knowledge  and  in 
such  a  way.  I  sincerely  hoped  that  Mademoiselle 
Ligny  would  fulfil  the  promise  she  had  given  to 
the  Duchess,  and  betake  herself  elsewhere  out  of 
the  Duke's  reach  and  knowledge — so  that  I  might 
be  spared  the  unpleasant  task  of  again  acting  as 
their  go-between. 

On  reaching  the  mansion,  I  found  that  the 
Duke  had  not  stirred  out  while  I  was  away ;  and 
that  he  was  awaiting  my  return  with  an  anxiety 
which  he  could  scarcely  conceal. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Joseph,"  he  said, 
as  he  took  the  note  which  I  handed  him  j  "  and  I 
beseech  you  not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  this  mis- 
sion of  your's  to  any  one  within  these  walls." 

In  the  course  of  that  same  day  I  was  strolling 
in  the  garden,  when  AmeUe — the  Duchess's  princi- 
pal lady's-maid — likewise  came  out  to  walk ;  for 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  with  the  genial 
warmth  of  an  early  spring.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  about  two-and-twenty — by  no  means 
good-looking  in  the  face,  but  with  a  very  elegant 
figure,  and  a  neat  foot  and  ankle— of  which  how- 
ever she  was  not  vain,  inasmuch  as  perfection  in 
these  points  is  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule 
amongst  all  grades  and  orders  of  Frenchwomen. 
She  dressed  with  exquisite  taste — was  naturally  of 
a  vivacious  and  lively  disposition— very  good- 
natured — simple-minded  and  ingenuous— and  of 
unimpeachable  reputation.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Duchess  she  was  sedate,  quiet,  and  taciturn  :  but 
in  the  upper  servants'  hall,  her  merry  laugh  was 


who  taught  you  to  speak  English  as  well  as  you 
do?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  learnt  it  in  an  English  family  that 
was  residing  in  Paris :  but  Mademoiselle  Ligny 
was  very  fond  of  talking  to  me  in  your  native 
tongue.  She  spoke  it  fluently.  If  you  knew  her, 
and  heard  her  speak  English,  I  am  sure  you  would 
scarcely  perceive  any  foreign  accent  at  all.  Ah  ! 
she  was  a  very  nice,  amiable,  good  creature ;  and 

all  the  servants  hked  her much  better,  between 

you  and  me,  than  we  do  Madame  Colbert,  the  pre- 
sent governess." 

"  And  how  was  it  that  Mademoiselle  Ligny 
came  to  leave  P"  I  inquired,  still  in  that  same  half- 
careless  manner,  as  if  I  had  no  ulterior  object  in 
putting  the  question,  . 

"  If  it  were  any  secret  I  should  not  betray  it, 
Joseph,"  responded  the  simple-minded  and  artless 
AmeUe:  "but  as  it  is  tolerably  well  known  to  all 
the  servants,  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  keep  silent  in  respect  to  you.  Well,  the 
truth  is" — and  here  she  glanced  around  to  assure 
herself  that  no  one  was  nigh  to  overhear  our 
conversation,  — "  the  truth  is,  Joseph,  Madame  la 
Duchesse  was  jealous  of  Mademoiselle  Ligny." 

"  Was  Miss  Ligny  so  very  beautiful  as  to  inspire 
jealousy  ?" 

"  Oh !  at  one  time  she  was  a  beautiful  creature," 
responded  Amelie, — "  beautiful  indeed !  She  was 
altogether  some  six  or  seven  years  in  the  family : 
I  have  been  here  four  years — and  as  she  only  left 
seven  or  eight  months  ago,  you  see  that  I  must 
have  known  her  pretty  well.  Latterly  she  fell  off 
very  much  in  her  good  looks  :  she  became  pale  and 
careworn ;  and  I  have  heard,  too,  that  since  she 


almost  incessantly  ringing,  and  her  artless  gaiety  {  left,  she  heis  undergone  a  long  and  painful  illness 
seemed  to  diffuse  a  general  spirit  of  cheerfulness.  I  which  has  altered  her  dreadfully.  The  under 
She  was  fond  of  a  gossip,  but  by  no  means  given  lady's-maid,  Florine — who,  by  the  bye,  is  a  greater 
to  ill-natured  scandal ;  she  might  go  to  the  length  favourite  with  the  Duchess  than  I  am,  and  the 
of  talking  on  family  topics  which  were  known  to    only  one  to  whom  she  ever  unbends  at  all- 


others — but  she  would  not  mischievously  betray 
secrets,  much  less  wickedly  exaggerate  matters 
that  had  come  within  the  scope  of  her  cognizance. 
She  was  one  of  the  few  domestics  of  the  household 
who  spoke  English  :  and  it  was  her  delight  to  have 
a  chat  with  me  in  my  own  native  tongue. 

"  So  you  are  enjoying  this  beautiful  day  ?"  she 
said,  as  we  met  in  the  garden.  "  In  a  short  time 
we  shall  have  flowers ;  and  then  you  shall  help  me 
to  gather  a  nosegay  for  the  boudoir  of  the  Duchess. 
By  the  bye,  how  get  you  on  with  your  French  ? 
I  was  thinddng  of  you  this  morning,  when  I  found 


"  Well,  what  were  you  going  to  tell  me  of  Flo- 
rine P"  I  inquired. 

"  Only  that  she  happened  to  meet  Mademoiselle 
Ligny  the  other  day  ;  and  she  told  me  that  she  was 
never  so  much  astonished  and  shocked  in  her  life 
at  the  change  which  illness  and  sorrow  have  worked 
in  her.  Florine,  you  know,  frequently  goes  out : 
she  does  all  that  sort  of  shopping  for  the  toilet  of 
the  Duchess  which  the  Duchess  does  not  choose  to 
do  for  herself " 

"And  you  seem  to  be  the  least  thing  jealous  of 
Florine,"  I  observed,  laughingly. 
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"  Jealous  indeed  ? — not  I !"  ejaculated  Amelie. 
**  What  does  it  matter  to  mo  that  she  should  be 
more  in  the  confidence  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
than  I  am,  so  lung  as  I  gire  satisfaction  in  my  own 
way  ?  You  do  not  think,  Joseph,  that  I  am 
jealous  of  riorine,"  added  Amelie,  with  a  merry 
laugh  thrilling  from  her  own  lips,  "  because  she  is 
going  to  be  married  to  Adolphe,  the  Duchess's 
principal  valet  ?  I  wish  Florine  joy  of  her  Adolphe  ! 
— a  saturnine,  gloomy-looking  fellow,  who  always 
has  his  eyes  bent  downward  and  is  continually 
going  about  no  one  knows  why  or  for  what.  No, 
no !  let  riorine  keep  her  Adolphe :  for  my  part,  I 
do  not  envy  her  the  prospect  of  such  a  husband. 
But  we  were  talking  just  now  of  studying  French 
and  English.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  will 
Bet  you  a  lesson,"  continued  Amelie  in  her  gay 
merry  style ;  "  and  it  shall  be  a  tolerably  long  one 
too." 

"Very  good,"  I  answered,  entering  into  the 
strain  of  her  happy  humour  :  "  rest  assured  I  will 
execute  it,  although  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be 
mischievous  enough  to  find  me  the  hardest  you 
possibly  can." 

"  Stop  here  for  a  few  moments !"  cried  the 
laughing  Amelie ;  "  and  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can 
lay  my  hand  upon  it  now." 

With  these  words  she  tripped  lightly  away,  re- 
entering the  mansion.  While  I  was  awaiting  her 
return,  I  reflected  on  certain  things  she  had  told 
me.  In  the  discourse  between  the  Duchess  and 
Mademoiselle  Ligny,  unmistakable  mention  had 
been  made  of  spies  employed  by  the  Duchess  to 
watch  the  Duke's  actions ;  and  I  now  more  than 
half  suspected,  that  these  spies  were  the  very 
Adolphe  and  Florine  of  whom  Amelie  had  been 
speaking.  The  ingenuous  and  frank-hearted  Ame- 
lie herself,  however,  suspected  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
and  it  was  not  therefore  for  me  to  put  such  an 
idea  into  her  head. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned, — bringing  with 
her  a  roll  of '  manuscripts  consisting  of  several 
sheets  of  writing-paper,  apparently  containing  a 
tale,  from  the  hasty  glance  which  I  immediately 
threw  over  the  first  page.  It  was  of  course  written 
in  French,  and  in  a  neat  female  hand — much  too 
gQod,  methought,  to  be  Amelie'a  own  penmanship. 

"Now,  put  it  into  your  pocket  at  once,"  she 
said,  with  an  arch  look  and  a  merry  laugh ;  "  or 
else  if  any  one  observes  us  from  the  windows,  it 
■will  be  thought  I  am  giving  you  a  love-letter — ■ 
which  I  am  sure  I  am  not.  That  is  your  task, 
Mr.  Joseph  J  and  I  expect  that  some  time  to- 
morrow you  will  show  me  the  translation,  accom- 
plished in  the  most  accurate  manner.  Then  I 
shall  be  able  to  compare  the  French  original  with 
your  English  version,  and  thus  receive  a  lesson 
myself  in  the  latter  tongue.  But  you  must  be 
sure  to  give  me  back  this  manuscript  to-morrow, 
whether  you  have  finished  your  translation  or 
not." 

"  Indeed !"  I  exclaimed,  smiling ;  "  you  are 
dreadfully  afraid  to  trust  me  with  the  manuscript. 
Pray  is  it  your  own  ? — perhaps  a  love-tale  which 
you  have  composed,  and  which,  with  the  modesty 
of  incipient  genius,  you  are  fearful  I  shall  display 
to  the  eyes  of  others  ?" 

"  Now  do  not  ask  me  any  questions  about  it," 
responded  Amelie,  in  her  wonted  joyous  tone : 
"  but    acqxxit   yourself   of   yoxir  task— keep    the ' 


manuscript  quite  clean — be  sure  you  do  not  lose 
it — and  give  it  me  back  to-morrow.  Of  course 
you  will  not  show  it  to  any  one,  because  it  is  only 
a  Uttle  piece  of  fun  between  you  and  me.  Ah  !  I 
hear  the  sounds  of  the  carriage  entering  the  court- 
yard !  It  is  Madame  la  Duchesse  who  has  re- 
turned from  Court — for  the  Queen  held  a  reception 
to-day  ;  and  I  must  be  oif !" 

With  these  words  tho  gay  and  good-tempered 
Amelie  again  tripped  lightly  away;  and  I  ascended 
to  my  own  chamber,  somewhat  curious  to  peruse 
the  manuscript  which  she  had  entrusted  to  me.  I 
found,  as  I  had  surmised,  that  it  contained  a  tale : 
I  read  it — and  it  struck  me  as  being  a  strange, 
wild,  and  improbable  one,  though  amusing  enough, 
— the  chief  interest  turning  upon  a  swindle  of  so 
extraordinary  a  character  as  to  eclipse  a  thousand- 
fold the  ingenious  devices  by  which  Mr.  Dor- 
chester had  on  two  occasions  plundered  me.  It 
was  not  a  very  long  one  ;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
I  finished  the  translation.  In  the  evening,  before 
retiring  to  rest,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  consign 
both  the  original  manuscript  and  my  translation 
into  the  hands  of  Amelie  :  but  no  farther  discourse 
took  place  between  us  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Duchess  de 
Paulin, — accompanied  by  Madame  Colbert  the 
governess,  and  the  young  children — attended,  too, 
by  the  saturnine  valet  Adolphe,  as  well  as  by 
Amelie  and  Florine, — took  her  departure  on  a 
fortnight's  visit  to  her  father,  who  was  a  Marshal 
in  the  French  army  and  had  a  country-seat  at  a 
short  distance  from  Paris. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


THE   TAI/E. 


About  ten  days  elapsed  without  any  occurrence 
at  all  worthy  of  record  ;  and  one  morning,  as  I 
was  arranging  the  Duke's  letters  and  papers  on 
his  breakfast-table,  according  to  my  wont,  he  said 
to  me  in  a  good-humoured  manner,  "  Well,  you 
see,  Joseph,  nothing  has  ever  transpired  relative 
to  that  Mr.  Dorchester  who  robbed  you  so  in- 
geniously." 

"  Nothing,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  answered,  with 
a  sigh,  as  I  thought  of  my  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
and  of  the  menial  condition  to  which  the  loss  had 
reduced  me, 

"  Setting  aside  the  annoyance  of  the  thing," 
observed  the  Duke,  "  it  was  really  one  of  the 
cleverest  species  of  roguery  I  ever  heard  of  in  all 
my  life.  It  transcends  anything  in  the  shape  of 
tale  or  romance." 

"  Not  exactly  so,  with  due  deference.  Monsieur 
le  Due,"  I  said ;  "  for  I  have  fallen  in  with  the 
narrative  of  an  exploit  which  wonderfully  excels 
it." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  Duke,  carelessly.  "  Was 
it  in  a  newspaper  P — for,  after  all,  some  of  our 
Parisian  swindlers  are  clever  and  cunning  enough, 
as  the  police  journals  almost  daily  demonstrate." 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Due— it  was  not  in  a  news- 
paper, nor  yet  in  any  of  those  French  prints  which 
are  specially  devoted  to  reports  of  law  and  police 
cases.     It  was  a  mere  tale  or  fiction — for  of  course 
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it  cannot  be  an  actual  reality ;  and  the  manuscript 
containing  it  was  placed  in  my  hands." 

"  It  appears  to  Lave  made  some  impression 
upon  you,"  said  the  Duke  de  Paulinj  "and  you 
are  piquing  my  curiosity." 

"  I  translated  it  into  English,"  was  my  response, 
"  and  therefore  it  dwells  almost  word  for  word  in 
my  memory." 

"  And  is  it  so  exceedingly  strange  and  interest- 
ing ?"  inquired  the  nobleman. 

"Interesting  as  a  mere  romance,  Monsieur  le 
Due,"  I  responded;  "and  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fanciful  and  clever  creation  of  the  brain — 
with  this  additional  merit,  that  it  invests  the 
wildness  of  fiction  with  a  certain  air  of  probability. 
True,  the  thing  itself  might  possibly  have  hap- 
pened— in  which  case  it  would  certainly  be  the 
most  consummate  piece  of  refined  villany  on  re- 
cord." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity  more  and  more,"  said 
the  Duke :  then  looking  at  his  watch,  he  added, 
"  I  have  a  spare  half-hour,  and  you  shall  tell  me 
this  tale." 

"With  pleasure.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  answered : 
and  as  I  stood  at  a  little  distance,  with  my  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  I  commenced  the  narrative 
in  the  following  manner :  — 

"The  tale  sets  out  by  describing  that  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  a  French  noble- 
man, who  was  designated  only  as  the  Marquis  de 

,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  wealthy 

and  beautiful  heiress,  whose  name  is  not  given  at 
all.  The  Marquis  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest, 
proudest,  and  richest  families  in  Prance " 

"  Ah,  a  veritable  romance !"  said  the  Duke,  in- 
terrupting me  with  a  laugh.  "  Sit  down  on  that 
chair,  Joseph :  you  will  be  more  at  your  ease. 
And  now  proceed  with  your  tale." 

"Well,  Monsieur  le  Due,  as  I  was  saying," 
I    continued,     "  the    narrative    sets    forth    that 

this  Marquis  de ,  though  the  heir  to  great 

wealth,  had  nevertheless  been  so  wild  and  profli- 
gate, and  had  gambled  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
had  contracted  immense  debts,  the  existence  of 
which  he  dared  not  mention  to  his  father,  who  had 
already  settled  his  liabilities  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  trembled  lest  his  difiiculties  should  transpire — 
in  which  case  the  contemplated  match  would  be 
broken  off  by  the  relatives  of  the  wealthy  heiress 
whom  he  was  engaged  to  espouse.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  his  father  had  a  short  time  previously 
given  him  a  separate  establishment  where  he 
was  to  dwell  with  his  bride,  and  had  presented 
him  with  the'  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds*  in 
ready  money,  that  he  might  have  a  good  account 
at  his  banker's.  For  it  appears  that  the  Marquis 
had  faithfully  promised  his  father  he  would  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  become  as  steady  as  he  was 
previously  extravagant :  his  father,  therefore — to 
give  him  a  renewed  proof  of  confidence,  and  to  en- 
courage him  by  such  confidence  to  maintain  the 
path  of  reformation— dealt  thus  liberally  with  the 
Marquis.     Ah !  I  forgot  to  observe " 

"  Oh !  but  you  must  forget  nothing,"  said  the 


*  Throughout  this  narrative  which  I  am  now  detailing, 
I  shall  speak  of  the  Tarious  sums  of  money  which  have 
to  be  mentioned,  according  to  the  English  currency ;  as 
it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  generaUty  of  my 
readers. 


Duke  de  Paulin,  "The  tale  is  evidently  so 
interesting,  that  I  must  have  aU  its  details.  What 
was  it  you  had  forgotten  to  observe  ?" 

"Simply  this.  Monsieur  leDuc— that  the irregu- 
larities  of  the  Marquis  had  been  so  well  concealed, 
they  had  not  transpired  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
heiress  whom  he  courted,  nor  to  that  of  any  of 
her  relatives ;  and  therefore  his  father  had  been 
all  the  more  ready  to  liquidate  his  debts  in  the 
first  instance  and  hush  up  the  matter,  in  the  hope 
that  marriage  would  ensure  his  son's  promised 
steadiness.  But  the  Marquis  had  proved  faithless 
to  the  solemn  pledges  given  to  his  father.  Again 
had  he  gambled— again  had  he  contracted  debts,— 
borrowing  money  of  usurers  on  post-obit  bonds ; 
and  what  was  worse  still,  the  whole  of  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  paid  in  to  his  account  at  the 
banker's  had  melted  away  in  profligacies  and 
extravagances." 

"  So  runs  the  talc— eh  ?"  again  interrupted  the 
Duke.  "  But  where,  in  heaven's  name,  did  you 
pick  up  the  manuscript  of  this  romance  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think.  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  I  am 
exactly  at  liberty  to  tell."  was  my  response.    "  And 

yet  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  great  harm 

But  however,  permit  me  first  of  all  to  finish  the 
story,"  I  added,  thinking  that  the  other  matter 
might  remain  as  a  subject  for  after-reflection. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Duke :  "  proceed.  What 
happened  next  ?" 

"  It  wanted  three  months  to  the  day  named  for 
the  nuptials,"  t  continued;  "and  the  beautiful 
heiress  was  to  pass  that  interval  with  her  own 
relatives  at  their  country-seat  ere  separating  from 
them  to  go  to  another  home.  The  Marquis  was 
bewildered  how  to  act  in  the  midst  of  his  diffi- 
culties :  he  was  driven  almost  to  despair.  He  felt 
that  to  apply  to  his  father  would  be  worse  than 
useless ;  for  his  father  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity ;  and  though  he  had  overlooked  his  son's 
first  faults,  he  would  not  now  be  guilty  of  so 
heartless  and  dishonourable  an  action  as  to  allow  a 
beautiful  and  innocent  as  well  as  confiding  young 
lady  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  individual  who  was 
proving  himself  utterly  incorrigible  and  inveterate 
in  his  profligacies.  Besides,  the  Marquis  had 
givna  post-obit  bonds — thereby  speculating  on  his 
father's  death;  and  this  was  a  proceeding  which 
he  well  knew  would  fearfully  incense  his  parent 
against  him,  if  it  came  to  his  knowledge.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Marquis  was  distracted ; 
and  in  order  to  divert  his  mind,,  if  possible,  from 
his  harrowing  reflections— as  well  as  to  get  away 
from  those  Parisian  temptations  which  were  en- 
gulfing him  in  irretrievable  ruin — he  resolved  to  set 
out  upon  a  tour  for  a  short  period.  He  had  never 
been  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  he  thought  this  would 
be  the  most  agreeable  trip,  as  it  was  in  the 
summer  season.  Accordingly  he  set  off;  and  when 
on  board  a  steam-vessel  somewhere  between 
Dusseldorf  and  Cologne " 

"  On  my  soul,  this  tale  of  your's  is  minutely 
circumstantial !"  ejaculated  the  Duke  de  Paulin. 

"  If  I  am  wearying  you.  Monsieur  le  Dae -" 

"  Not  at  all  1  I  like  it  much,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  laugh.     "  Proceed." 

"Well,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  continued,  "as  the 
Marquis  de was  on  board  this  steamer  be- 
tween Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  he  beheld  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  a  castle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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river.  He  made  inquiries  concerning  it ;  and  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  or  some  one  else  on  board, 
informed  hira  that  the  castle  was  once  the  seat  of 
some  powerful  and  wealthy  family  to  which  the 
title  of  Count  was  annexed.  The  extravagances 
of  successive  owners  of  the  castle  and  domain  had 
led  to  eventual  ruin :  the  estate  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  poor  acres — the  castle  had  fallen 
into  decay — and  the  race  had  become  extinct.  But 
still  the  title  of  Count  attached  itself  to  the  owner- 
ship of  that  ruin  and  of  the  few  acres  which  were 
left.  The  property  had  fallen  to-  the  Crown  on 
the  extinction  of  the  family  long  years  back ;  and 
being  so  small,  was  perhaps  neither  considered 
worth  the  trouble  of  caring  for,  nor  of  bestowal 
on  any  person  attached  to  the  Court.  Thus  whole 
generations  passed  away,  and  the  land  as  well  as 
the  ruined  castle  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  all 
save  those  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
length,  when  the  Prussian  treasury  was  drained 
by  the  long  wars  which  terminated  only  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  all  possible  expedients  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  it ;  and 
an  inventory  was  drawn  up  of  all  lands  which  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  district,  had  demised  to  the 
Crown  of  Prussia.  A  decree  was  promulgated  to 
the  effect  that  these  lands  should  all  be  disposed 
of— some  by  public  auction,  others  by  private  con-  ■ 
tract,  according  to  circumstances :  and  in  this  I 
latter  category  was  the  patch,  with  the  ruin,  of ! 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  Some  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  decree  was  published ;  and  as  yet 
no  one  had  seemed  to  care  about  becoming  pro- 
prietor of  that  old  ruin  and  the  few  acres  attached 
to  it.  These  were  the  particulars,  and  this  was 
the  substance  of  the  information  which  the  Mar- 
quis de learnt  on  board  the  steamer ;    and 

when  the  vessel  reached  Cologne,  there  he  stopped. 
Instituting  inquiries,  he  found  that  the  ruin  and 
the  remnant  of  the  estate  which  had  so  much  in- 
terested him,  were  to  be  sold  by  a  notary,  or  man 
of  business,  at  Dusseldorf.  So  away  sped  the 
Marquis  de to  Dusseldorf ;  and  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  old  notary,  whom  he  found 
to  be  a  simple-minded  man  in  some  respects,  but 
very  keen  and  cunning  in  making  money  for  his 
own  special  benefit." 

"  An  extraordinary  compound  for  the  character 
of  a  lawyer !"  interjected  the  Duke  de  Paulin, 
with  another  laugh :  so  that  I  flattered  myself  he 
was  much  amused  with  the  tale — which  indeed 
appeared  to  me  more  absurd  and  far-fetched  than 
e<er,  now  that  I  was  thus  reciting  it.  "Simple- 
miu.^edness  and  avarice ! — two  rather  discordant 
elemei-'^^s  to  go  together  1" — and  the  Duke  laughed 
again. 

"  Be  kina  enoaj:h  to  observe,  Monsieur  le  Due," 
I  said,  "  that  the  tarn  is  not  mine  own;  and  there- 
fore I  ain  not  responsible  for  its  incongruities  or 
defects." 

"  Certainly  not,  Jiiseph.  But  proceed.  What 
did  your  Marquis  do  with  this  old  notary  at 
Dusseldorf?" 

"  I  .  am  about  to  explain,  Monsieur  le  Due. 
The  Marquis  de said  to  the  notary,  '  Such- 
and-such  a  ruin,  with  so  many  acres  of  ground, 
is  to  be  sold,  and  you  have  the  power  of  sale  ?' — 
The  notary  answered  that  it  was  so,  and  exhibited 
a  plan  of  the  property;  when  it  appeared  that  the 
land  had  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  been  left 


totally  uncultivated  and  was  now  comparatively 
worthless. — '  The  only  reason,'  said  the  notary, 
'why  it  is  hoped  to  sell  the  property  at  all,  if 
property  it  can  be  denominated,  is  because  it  con- 
fers the  title  of  Count,  and  accident  may  throw  in 
my  way  some  wealthy  plebeian  who  for  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  pounds  would  willingly  purchase  a 
patent  of  nobility.' — '  I  am  willing  to  make  the 
purchase,'  said  the  Marquis. — The  notary  surveyed 
him  with  astonishment  ;  and  then  exclaimed, 
'  Why,  you  are  already  a  Marquis !  what  can  you 
want  with  the  inferior  title  of  Count  ?' — '  Because,' 
responded  the  Marquis,  who,  anticipating  certain 
questions,  had  all  his  answers  ready  conned  and 
prepared,  '  it  is  one  thing  to  be  ft  French  noble- 
man, and  it  is  another  thing  to  be  a  nobleman  of 
Prussia.' — 'True!'  said  the  notary;  'and  the  dis- 
tinction is,  when  I  think  of  it,  cheaply  bought  for 
two  hundred  pounds.' — '  Ah,  but  here  stands  the 
difficulty !'  cried  the  nobleman :  '  I  should  very 
much  like  to  be  able  to  sign  myself  Marquis  of 
France  and  Count  of  Prussia ;  but  it  would  be  a 
beggarly  Countship  indeed  to  have  nothing  mote 
to  show  for  it  than  the  paltry  title-deed  of  an 
estate  purchased  for  two  hundred  pounds.' — '  That 
is  also  true,'  said  the  notary. — The  Marquis  pre- 
tended to  reflect ;  and  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  I 
teU  you  how  the  difiiculty  could  be  got  over.  Tou 
can  make  out  the  title-deed  as  if  it  represented  a 
property  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  of 
course  I  should  present  you  with  a  hundred  pound 
note  for  your  kindness,  in  addition  to  your  regular 
costs.' — The  notary  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this  pro- 
position ;  but  as  a  thought  struck  him  his  counte- 
nance fell ;  and  he  said,  '  You  forget  perhaps  that 
the  stamp  for  a  title-deed  carrying  on  the  face  of  it 
twenty  thousand  pounds  as  the  purchase-money  of 
the  estate,  will  be  enormous  in  comparison  with  the 
stamp  for  the  mere  two  hundred.' — '  Never  mind 
the  difference !'  said  the  Marquis,  who  had  not 
quitted  Paris  quite  empty-handed  but  had  still 
some  few  hundreds  of  pounds  at  his  disposal :  '  let 
us  consider  it  a  bargain ;  do  you  draw  up  the  deed, 
and  the  reward  shall  be  your's.  Your  own  clerks 
can  attest  it ;  and  a  few  pounds  will  silence  their 
tongues.  In  a  word,  the  thing  can  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible ;  and  as  I  do  not  require  the  deed 
for  display  in  Prussia,  but  merely  as  a  means  of 
parading  in  Paris  my  additional  style  and  title,  the 
real  truth  of  the  transaction  need  never  transpire 
in  your  own  town  or  neighbourhood.' — Thus  spoke 
the  Marquis ;  and  the  notary  gave  his  assent." 

"But  do  tell  me  frankly,"  exclaimed  the  Duke 
de  Paulin,  "how  the  manuscript  of  this  strange 
tale  fell  into  your  hands.  Come,  Joseph — why  do 
you  hesitate  ?  Answer  my  question !  I  should  like 
to  read  it  for  myself." 

"  Is  it  possible.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  said,  "  that 
the  absurd  fiction  does  really  so  much  interest  you  ? 
But  up  to  this  point  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
rivet  attention.  I  am  now  coming  to  the  main  in- 
cident of  the  story." 

"  Well,  well,  then — proceed !"  said  the  Duke  : 
and  he  sipped  his  coffee  as  I  continued  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"  The  deed  was  drawn  up ;  the  Marquis  paid  the 
purchase-money,  the  bill  of  costs,  and  the  pro- 
mised rewards  to  the  man  of  business  and  his 
clerks.  He  then  hastened  away  and  lost  no  time 
in  getting  back  to  Paris,  from  which  he  had  not 
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been  very  long  absent.  He  was  rejoiced  on  find- 
ing that  the  secret  of  his  difEculties  had  not  trans- 
pired ;  and  he  now  saw  his  way  clearly  to  eman- 
cipate himself  therefrom.  He  put  the  deed  in  his 
pocket,  and  set  off  to  the  abode  of  a  wealthy 
money-lender,  with  whom  he  had  no  previous 
transactions.  To  this  individual  he  represented 
that  he  was  in  the  immediate  want  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  to  meet  an  emergency 
which  had  suddenly  arisen  ;  and  he  affected  to 
blame  himself  for  having  parted  with  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  only  ten  days  back,  whereas  he 
should  have  kept  that  amount  to  meet  the  present 
contingency.  The  money-lender  inquired  on  what 
security  the  Marquis  proposed  to  borrow  the  loan : 
whereupon  the  nobleman  produced  the  title-deed 
of  his  newly  acquired  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ehine.  The  money-lender  was  satisfied :  the  rank, 
position,  and  connexions  of  the  Marquis  rendered 
it  completely  unnecessary  in  his  estimation  to 
make  any  additional  inquiries.  Besides,  there  was 
a  title-deed  regularly  drawn  up — having  the  proper 
stamp  in  reference  to  the  amount — attested  by 
witnesses  —  and  setting  forth  that  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  as  the 
purchase-money  for  that  castle  and  estate  situated 
between  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  in  such-and-such 
a  district,  and  the  domain  conferring  upon  its  pos- 
sessor the  style  and  title  of  Count  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  What  could  possibly  be  more  regular  ? 
Accompanying  the  deed,  too,  was  the  authority  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  counter- 
signed by  the  King,  and  addressed  to  the  notary  at 
Dusseldorf,  empowering  him  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
whatsoever  lands  and  tenements  existed  under 
such-and-such  a  name  in  such-and-such  a  locality. 
So  the  money-lender  advanced  the  Marquis  the 
sum  of  seventeen  thousand  pounds  for  a  period  of 
five  years, — within  which  interval  the  Marquis 
doubtless  calculated  that  his  father  would  die,  or 
that  im  case  of  emergency  he  might  otherwise  raise 
the  necessary  sum  to  pay  off  the  amount.  He 
enjoined  the  money-lender  to  the  strictest  secrecy, 
—representing  that  he  would  not  like  to  have  it 
known  that  he  had  mortgaged  his  Prussian  estate 
so  soon  after  he  had  purchased  it ;  and  the  argu- 
ment of  course  appeared  so  plausible  that  the 
money-lender  readily  promised  to  comply  with  his 
noble  client's  wishes.  The  Marquis  having  accom- 
plished this  egregious  piece  of  roguery " 

But  here  I  had  to  stop  suddenly  short  in  my 
narrative,  and  spring  forward  to  pick  up  the 
coffee-cup  which  the  Duke  de  Paulin  had  just 
dropped  from  his  hand  as  he  was  trifling  with  it 
while  listening  to  my  story. 

"Thank  you— thank  you,  Joseph,"  he  said, 
appearing  to  be  somewhat  confused  at  the  acci- 
dent.    "  And  now  continue  your  tale." 

"The  Marquis,  I  was  saying,  having  consum- 
mated this  egpregious  piece  of  rascality,  seemed 
suddenly  resolved  to  turn  into  a  new  course.  He 
replaced  the  ten  thousand  pounds  which  his  father 
had  paid  to  his  account  at  the  banker's ;  and  he 
liquidated  all  his  previously  contracted  debts, — 
leaving  himself  clear  in  the  world,  save  and  except 
with  regard  to  that  sum  of  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  borrowed  on  the  fictitious  title-deed.  The 
time  passed  on  ;  and  the  day  arrived  when  he  was 
to  conduct  the  heiress  to  the  altar.  Everything 
progressed   favourably;    and    the    marriage    was 


solemnized  vnth  very  great  pomp.  The  fortune  of 
the  bride  was  settled  upon  herself,  as  is  usual,  I 
believe.  Monsieur  Ic  Due,  under  such  circumstances 
in  France  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  responded  tke  nobleman ;  "  it  is  in« 
variably  done  when  the  wife  brings  a  dowry." 

"  I  thought  so.  Monsieur  le  Due.  Well,  as  tte 
fortune  of  the  beautiful  Marchioness  was  thus 
settled  upon  herself,  the  Marquis  could  not  of 
course  anticipate  the  revenues  arising  from  that 
source,  nor  raise  any  money  upon  it  without  ob- 
taining the  signature  of  his  wife.  This  he  dared 
not  ask  for.  How  could  he  possibly  invent  an  ex- 
cuse to  account  for  the  need  of  so  considerable  a 
sum  as  seventeen  thousand  pounds  P  As  for  his 
own  income,  which  was  allowed  by  his  father— 
although  it  was  very  handsome,  yet  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  make  such  an  immense 
payment.  Besides,  he  had  borrowed  the  sum  for 
five  years ;  and  there  was  really  no  necessity,  as  he 
thought,  to  trouble  himself  about  it  for  the  present. 
Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  would  oc- 
casionally creep  into  his  mind;  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  who  loved  him  devotedly,  sometimes  observed 
that  he  was  mournful  or  pre-occupied.  A  year 
passed  away ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  interval 
the  Marquis  was  one  day  waited  upon  by  the 
money-lender,  who  addressed  him  as  follows:— 
'  I  purpose.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  to  treat  my 
family  with  a  little  trip  up  the  Ehine ;  and  as  we 
intend  to  make  a  short  stay  at  Cologne,  it  struck 
me  that  if  you  had  any  instructions  to  send  to  the 
domestics  in  charge  of  your  castle,  or  to  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  domain,  I  would  cheerfully  become 
the  bearer  thereof.  Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
if  it  will  be  rendering  you  a  service,  I  will  pay  a 
visit  to  your  estate,  and  satisfy  myself  by  personal 
observation  that  your  interests  are  duly  cared  for 
in  your  absence.' — The  consternation  of  the  Mar- 
quis, on  hearing  this  announcement,  may  be  mora 
easily  imagined  than  described.  The  money-lender 
would  inevitably  discover  that  he  had  been  grossly 
duped :  he  would  hasten  back  &om  the  Ehine  to 
Paris  to  demand  his  money:  he  would  perhaps 
give  publicity  to  the  transaction :  he  might  even 
possibly  invoke  the  immediate  aid  of  justice.  Such 
must  have  been  the  dreadful  reflections  which 
flashed  through  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  Marquis. 
But  he  so  far  restrained  his  feelings  as  to  prevent 
the  outward  betrayal  of  them ;  and  he  said  to  the 
money-lender,  'It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
you  should  have  called  upon  me  to-day,  for  I  was 
about  to  pay  a  visit  to  you.  Indeed,  I  am  going 
to  return  you  the  amount  you  so  kindly  advanced, 
and  shall  be  prepared  with  it  to-morrow.' — '  Oh, 
but  all  my  arrangements  are  made  to  set  off  to- 
morrow morning  at  an  early  hour,'  said  the  money- 
lender; 'and  therefore  the  settlement  can  easily 
stand  over  until  my  return.  I  shall  only  be  sis 
weeks  absent.' — '  But  I  must  beg  of  you  to  let  mo 
settle  it  at  once,'  said  the  Marquis.  '  My  father 
has  been  much  indisposed  for  the  last  few  weeks; 
he  is  of  course  aware  that  I  purchased  the  Ehenish 
estate ;  he  has  asked  me  three  or  four  times  to 
show  him  the  title-deed ;  illness  makes  him  irritable ; 
and  I  am  fearful  that  if  I  put  him  off  with  any 
additional  excuses,  he  will  grow  suspicious.' — '  In 
that  case,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,'  said  the  money- 
lender, '  I  am  bound  to  listen  to  your  representa- 
tions, and  I  will  endeavour  to  postpone  my  da- 
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j^aitura  until  the  day  after  to-morrow.' — With 
these  words  be  took  his  leave.  But  I  hope  that  I 
am  not  wearying  you,  Monsieur  lo  Due  ?"  I  here 
said:  for  methought  that  my  noble  master  was 
fidgetting  in  bis  chair  as  if  he  were  getting  im- 
patient. 

"  Not  at  all !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Go  on.  It  is 
indeed  very  interesting:" — and  he  laughed,  I  knew 
not  whether  contemptuously  or  good-naturedly,  or 
with  any  other  feeling.  "  Yes — go  on,  go  on," 
be  said,  observing  that  I  hesitated. 

"You  may  easily  conceive.  Monsieur  le  Due, 
that  the  unfortunate  Marquis  now  found  lymsclf 
in  a  most  threatening  dilemma.  He  had  promised 
to  accompany  his  wife  on  a  round  of  visits :  he  I 
was  compelled  to  put  her  oflf  on  some  pretence,  I 
with  which  however  she  was  by  no  means  satisfied;  | 
for  she  saw  that  there  was  a  strange  trouble  in  his  I 
looks.  He  sped  away  to  bis  father's  residence,  I 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  himself  at  the  old  I 
50. 


Duke's  feet,  confessing  everything,  and  imploring 
his  succour.  But  he  found  that  his  father  had 
just  been  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  had  lost  his 
reason  and  his  speech.  Yet  the  physicians  who 
were  in  attendance,  declared  that  it  was  quite 
possible  for  him  to  live  on  some  time  still.  The 
Marquis,  after  remaining  awhile  in  the  sick- 
chamber  for  decency's  sake,  went  away  almost 
distracted.  He  could  command  about  five  thou- 
sand pounds  :  he  wanted  twelve  to  make  up  the 
amount.  He  hastened  to  the  houses  of  two  or 
three  friends :  one  was  out  of  town — another  was 
ill  in  bed  and  could  not  be  seen — a  third  had  no 
available  resources  at  the  time.  The  Marquis 
flew  to  his  lawyer :  but  the  man  of  business  would 
not  advance  money  upon  a  post-obit  bond,  which 
was  the  only  security  the  Marquis  could  offer. 
He  returned  in  the  evening  to  his  own  mansion, 
in  a  state  bordering  on  despair.  The  monej  must 
be  found  for  the  following  day— or  ruin  would 
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overtake  liiin  !     The  Marcbiouess,  perceiving  how 
troubled  he  was  in  his  mind,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  not  entirely  on   his  fat  ler's  account,  besought 
him  to  reveal  his  sorrows  and  suffer  her  to  share 
therein.     Vainly  did  he  assure  her  that  there  was 
naught  preying  upon  his  spirits  beyond  his  sire's 
prei'arious  condition :    she  felt   convinced   of  the 
contrary,  and  her  own  grief  was  great.     It  was 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  when  the   Marquis 
was  sent  for  to  his  father's  mansion ;  for   the  old 
Duke   had  been   suddenly  seized    with  the   most 
alarming  Symptoms.  '  "While   he  was  absent,  the 
money-lender  called,  and  appeared  so  much  annoyed 
at   not    finding    the    Marquis   at  home,  that  the 
servant  to  whom   he  addressed  himself,  inquired 
whether  he   would  like    to  see    the    Marchioness. 
He  doubtless  thought  to  himself  that  the  wife  was 
aware  of  the  husband's  pecuniary  circumstances ;  j 
or  at  all  events  he  must  have  seen  no  harm  in  I 
giving  the  answer  which  he  did.     It  was  to  the 
eiJVct  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  Marchioness;  ! 
and  be  was  accordingly  conducted  to  her  presence.  | 
He  said  to  her,  '  Monsieur  le  Marquis  has  made 
an  appointment  with  mo  for  to-morrow  to  liquidate 
the   mortgage   on  his  Rhenish  estate  :  but   I  am  ' 
unable    to    postpone    my    previously    effected    ar-  ' 
rangements  for  departure  in  the  morning.     I  have 
accordingly  left  the  deed  in  the  hands  of  my  son, 
who  will  remain  in  Paris,  and  who  is  perfectly  j 
confidential.     It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  I  i 
myself  were  there  to  manage  the  business,  as  my 
son  will  not  think  of  betraying  the  secret.' — The  j 
astonishment  of  the  Marchioness,  on  hearing  these  ! 
words,  may  readily  be  conceived :  for  it  was  the  ; 
first  time  she  had  ever  heard  of  a  Rhenish  estate  ' 
possessed    by    her    husband.      Indeed,    she    was 
tolerably  well  confident  in  her  owu  mind  that  he 
had  no  such  possession  at  all.     She  however  was 
at  once  smitten  with  the  idea  that  accident  was 
putting  her  in  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a  clue 
to  the  secret  of  her  husband's  profound  trouble, 
and  which  she   knew  was  altogether  apart  from 
filial  grief  on  his  sire's   account.     She  composed 
her  feelings,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  astonishment 
of  the  money-lender ;  and  she    casually  inquired 
the  amount  of  the  debt.     When  it  was.  named  she 
was   indeed   stricken  with   dismay  and  surprise; 
and    the  money-lender,  perceiving   her    emotion, 
feared  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  addressing  him- 
self to   her.     She   however    assured   him   to   the 
contrary — received  the  address  of  his  son's  abode 
— and    promised    that    the    amount    should    be 
liquidated    on    the     ensuing    day.      When    the 
Marquis  came  home,  which  was   not   until  near 
midniglit,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck — 
lavished   the   tenderest   caresses   upon   him — and 
told   him  that  she  had  at  length  fathomed    the 
secret  sorrow  which  was  preying  upon  him :  for 
she  now  supposed  he  really  was  in  possession  of  a 
handsome  Rhenish  estate,  but  that  he  had  never 
mentioned  it  on  account  of  its  being  mortgaged 
to  nearly  its  full  value,  and  its  revenues  therefore 
being  absorbed  in  the  payment   of  the  interest. 
But  then  a  sad  and  terrible  scene  took  place :  for 
the  Marquis  not  comprehending  what  impression 
was  on  his  wife's  mind  relative  to  the  Rhenish 
property,   gave   veht   to    passionate    ejaculations, 
which  at  once  betrayed  to  her  the  whole  dreadful 
truth.     Trom  her   own   lips    then  likewise  burst 
forth  the  wildest  lamentations :  she  would  rather 


have  beheld  her  husband    stricken    dead    at    her 
feet,  than  have  discovered  him  to  be  a  villain  '." 

Here  the  Duke  de  Paulin  started  so  abruptly, 
that  I  could  not  help  saying  to  him,  "  You  see, 
Monsieur  le  Due,  the  interest  of  the  tale,  is  really 
sufficient  to  produce  an  efTect  upon  the  mind  of 
one  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  help  identifying  one-self  with  the  un- 
fortunate Marquis  and  keenly  comprehending  the 
feelings  that  must  have  racked  and  tortured 
him." 

'•'  Yes— that  is  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said 
the  nobleman.     "  Go  on." 

"  My  narrative  verges*  towards  a  conclusion. 
Monsieur  le  Due.  Y'ou  have  already  heard,"  I 
continued,  "  that  there  was  a  terrible  scene  on  the 
part  of  the  unmasked  husband  and  his  distracted 
wife:  for  the  Marchioness  was  imbued  with  the 
loftiest  sense  of  honour.  However,  the  result  was 
that  on  the  following  day  the  requisite  amount  was 
raised  on  her  own  resources :  it  was  paid  to  the 
money-lender's  son — and  the  deed,  on  being  got 
back,  was  at  once  torn  up  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  That  very  same  day  the  old  Duke  died ; 
and  the  Marquis  inherited  his  title  and  his  wealth. 
Whether  the  money-lender  discovered  the  fraud 
that  had  been  perpetrated  on  him — or  whether,  if 
80  discovering  it,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  hush 
it  up,  as  the  amount  had  been  p»id— the  narrative 
does  not  inform  us." 

When  I  had  thus  brought  my  tale  to  a  conclu- 
sion, the  Duke  de  Paulin  rose  from  his  seat;  and 
advancing  to  the  window,  leant  against  it  with  his 
back  towards  me  for  some  minutes.  I  knew  not 
what  this  could  possibly  mean :  but  that  he  was 
labouring  under  some  emotion,  or  was  else  seized 
with  a  sudden  _  indisposition,  was  but  too  evident. 
When  he  slowly  turned  towards  me  again,  it  was 
with  a  countenance  as  pale  as  death a  counte- 
nance. Oh !  so  ghastly,  it  haunted  me  in  my  dreams 
for  some  nights  afterwards. 

"  Joseph,"  he  said^  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "whence 
obtained  you  the  manuscript  of  that  tale  ? — or  is  it 
false  that  you  read  it  in  manuscript  at  all  ?  Per- 
haps it  w«s  told  to  you  by — by But,  no  !  im- 
possible !  She  VQuld  not  condescend  to  such  utter 
meanness !" 

All  in  a  moment  was  I  seized  with  a  terrible 
alarm :  a  wild  and  frightful  apprehension  smote 
me — a  hideous  suspicion  which  I  dared  not  envisage 
as  one  that  involved  a  possible  truth.  The  Duke 
saw  how  I  staggered  ba'bk — saw  how  I  was  struck 
— and  guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  The 
way  in  which  he  gazed  upon  me.  was  intolerable  : 
it  was  as  if  the  eyes  of  a  fiend  were  glaring  out  of 
the  face  of  a  corpse.  Every  instant  my  suspicions 
grew  stronger — my  misgivings  were  strengthened ; 
and  I  anathematized  the  folly  which  had  led  me 
to  tell  the  tale, — though  on  after  reflection  I  coiUd 
of  course  perceive  no  just  ground  for  such  self- 
reproach.  What  I  had  done  was  in  perfect  inno- 
cence of  what  the  result  would  be. 

"  Joseph,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  lower  and  deeper 
voice  than  before,  "tell  me  at  once — I  command 
you — how  came  this  story  to  reach  your  know- 
ledge ?  how  learnt  you  these  details  with  so  fright- 
ful an  accuracy  ?" 

"  O  Monsieur  le  Due,  what  have  I  done  ?"  I 
exclaimed,  terrified  and  bewildered. 

"What  have  you  done?"   cried  the  Duke,  now 
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trembling  with  rage  and  boiling  with  passion, 
"  Can  you  not  understand  that  every  word  you 
have  uttered  for  this  last  hour,  has  been  a  separate 
dagger  which  you  have  been  thrusting  into  my 
heart  ? — did  you  not  perceive  how  difficult  it  was 
for  me  to  master  my  emotions  so  that  I  might  in- 
duce  you  to  go  on  until  the  end  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain  how  much  you  did  really  know,  and  what 
complexion  was  given  to  the  tale  ?  By  heaven  ! 
if  for  one  whole  hour  molten  lead  had  been  poured 
into  my  veins,  or  drops  of  boiling  oil  sprinkled 
upon  my  brain  laid  bare,  the  agony  could  not  have 
been  greater — the  anguish  more  excruciating  !" 

"Pardon  me.  Monsieur  le  Due!"  I  exclaimed, 
falling  upon  my  knees :  "  pardon  me !"  I  cried, 
"I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  knew  not  I  was 
thus  afflicting  you  !     No — I  would  not  have  done 

it!     I  owe  you  too  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude " 

"Eise,  then — rise!"  said  the  Duke,  becoming 
suddenly  calm :  but  it  was  a  dread,  unnatural,  false 
calmness  which  thus  seized  upon  him  :  for  as  he 
caught  my  hand  to  compel  me  to  rise  up  from  my 
kneeling  posture,  he  pressed  it  with  as  much  con- 
vulsive force  as  if  it  were  in  an  iron  vice. 

I  rose  and  stood  trembling  before  him.  I  felt 
that  however  great  the  dishonour  of  his  action 
might  have  been  at  the  time,  it  was  a  shocking 
thing  for  me  thus  to  have  slowly  paraded  the 
entire  details  in  their  infamy  before  him  :  but,  as 
I  had  said,  heaven  knows  how  innocently  I  had 
played  this  part !  I  dared  not  look  him  in  the 
face :  I  felt  as  if  it  were  I  who  ought  to  blush  and 
to  be  ashamed :  my  sensations  were  those  of  a 
deeply  guilty  individual. 

"  Now,  Joseph  Wilmot,"  said  the  Duke,  "  while 
at  once  frankly  acquitting  you  of  any  premedita- 
tion in  this  matter,  I  must  insist  upon  receiving 
the  fullest  explanations.  You  can  but  too  well 
comprehend  how  necessary  it  is  for  me  to  know 
in  what  manner  a  secret  which  I  had  fancied  ex- 
isted only  between  myself  and  my  wife — for  the 
money-lender  never  discovered  the  truth  of  the 

transaction " 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  Monsieur  le  Due," 
I  interrupted  him,  "  no  longer  can  I  hesitate  to 
explain  how  that  manuscript  fell  into  my  hands. 
It  was  Amelie  who  in  a  playful  mood  gave  it  me 
as  a  task  for  translation." 

"And  the  handwriting?"  said  the  Duke  abruptly. 
"  Was  that  of  a  female,"  I  responded. 
"Did  it  resemble  this?"  asked  the  nobleman, 
producing  a  letter  from  his  desk  and  showing  me 
the  address. 

"  The  same.  Monsieur  le  Due !"  I  at  once  ejacu- 
lated :  "  the  very  same  !  " 

"  Does  Amelie   suspect But  no  —  she   can 

acarcely  do  so-' " 

"  I  am  sure.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  earnestly  an- 
swered,  "  that  Amelie  suspects  nothing  more  than 
I  did  until  a  few  minutes  back." 

"  How  long  did  you  have  that  manuscript  in 
your  possession  ?"  was  the  next  question  abruptly 
put  after  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the  Duke 
appeared  to  be  reflecting  profoundly. 

"  Scarcely  twenty-four  hours,"  was  my  response. 
"  Indeed,  Amelie  charged  me  not  to  show  it  to 
any  one — not  to  lose  it,  nor  to  soil  it." 

"Then  she  herself,"  muttered  the  Duke  in  a 
tone  only  just  audible,  and  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  relief  evidently  expressed  upon  his  countenance, 


"must  have  surreptitiously  removed  it  from  the 
desk  of  the  Duchess." 

This  was  an  immediate  revelation  for  me  :  to  a 
certain  extent  it  opened  my  eyes  in  a  moment:  it 
was  the  Duchess  herself  who  had  committed  tho 
astounding  narrative  to  paper. 

"Joseph  AVilmot,"  said  tho  Duke  do  Paulin, 
still  speaking  in  a  low  deep  voice,  and  looking  at 
me  from  under  his  brows  as  if  ashamed  to  survey 
me  in  a  frank  and  straightforward  manner,  "  I 
need  not  ask  whether  you  will  keep  this  seci-et — I 
know  that  you  will — I  have  tliat  high  opinion  of 
your  generosity  and  good  iaith.     I  will  not  insult 

you  by  recalling  to  your  mind " 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Due !"  I  exclaimed,  still 
labouring  under  considerable  excitement j  "apart 
from  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  you,  there 
are  a  thousand  considerations  to  induce  me  to  put 
the  seal  of  silence  upon  my  lips.     Eest  assured 

that  never,  never " 

"Joseph,"  interrupted  the  Duke,  with  a  sudden 
vehemence,  "  your  own  good  sense  renders  you 
aware  how  terrible  is  all  this  for  me !  To  think 
that  I,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  haughtiest 
and  most  ancient  families  of  France,  should  bo 
compelled  to  blush  in  the  presence  of  one  who  is  in 
my  service, — Oh  !  it  is  enough,  Joseph,  to  drive 
me  to  despair,  and  almost  to  make  me  perish  in 
the  blood  of  a  distracted  suicide  !  Think  not,  then, 
that  I  am  deficient  in  confidence  with  respect  to 
yourself,  when  I  ask  you  to  swear — aye,  and  swear 
most  solemnly — by  everything  you  deem  most 
sacred — that  so  long  as  I  remain  a  living  denizen 
of  this  world,  you  will  keep  my  tremendous 
secret  ?" 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  answered,  solemnly  and 
gravely,  "  the  oath  is  unnecessary,  I  can  assure 
you !  But  nevertheless,  as  it  was  through  my 
thoughtlessness  that  this  most  painful  scene  has 
occurred,  I  dare  not  refuse  to  afl'ord  you  every 
possible  guarantee  of  my  honour  and  good  faith. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  swear.  Monsieur  le 
Due,  that  so  long  as  you  live,  the  secret  which  has 
this  day  so  singularly  transpired  as  being  connected 
with  yourself,  shall  never  pass  my  lips  without  your 
consent." 

"  I  thank  you,  Joseph — I  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely," said  the  Duke  de  Paulin,  taking  my  hand 
and  pressing  it  for  a  moment  with  a  fervour  that 
was  even  violent.  "  And  now  leave  me — leave  me : 
I  would  bo  alone  !" 

I  accordingly  issued  from  the  presence  of  my 
ducal  master,  whom  I  saw  no  more  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day.  I  could  not  help  feeling  for 
him,  notwithstanding  the  baseness  of  the  action 
which  was  recorded  in  the  manuscript  narrative  j 
and  not  a  little  did  1  marvel  at  the  fact  that  the 
Duchess  de  Paulin  should  have  committed  to  paper 
tho  signal  history  of  her  husband's  dishonour.  As 
I  thus  pondered,  the  thought  gradually  stole  into 
my  mind  that  it  could  only  have  been  iu  a  strange 
morbid  condition  of  feelings  the  Duchess  had  so  ' 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  her  husband's  dis- 
honest conduct :  fdr  that  she  could  have  done  so 
with  a  view  to  giving  it  publicity  to  the  world,  was 
an  idea  too  preposterous  to  be  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained. The  longer  I  reflected  on  the  subject,  tho 
more  evident  did  it  appear  to  be  that  the  Duchess 
was  a  woman  whose  mind  and  feelings  were  of  no 
ordinary  contexture  j — and  now,  as  I  recollected 


the  scene  with  Mademoiselle  Ligny,  I  beheld  therein 
additional  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  I 
was  thus  forming  of  Madame  la  Duchesse.  On 
that  occasion  she  was  one  moment  violent,  the 
next  coaxing  and  cajoling — passing  in  quick  tran- 
sitions from  high  excitement  to  almost  a  grovelling 
persuasiveness — and  giving  way  to  lamentations 
where  she  ought  only  to  have  maintained  an  air  of 
dignified  indignation  in  the  presence  of  one  whom 
she  believed  to  be  her  husband's  mistress.  And 
then,  too,  to  think  that  a  wife  could  have  sat  down 
deliberately  to  pen  the  narrative  of  her  husband's 
dishonour — to  enter  into  the  minutest  details — to 
chronicle  sentiments  and  feelings  with  the  nicest 
precision  and  the  most  pains-taking  accuracy — in 
short,  to  dress  up  the  whole  proceeding  from  first 
to  last  with  the  character  of  a  romance,  and  even 
to  labour  at  the  investment  of  the  narrative  with 
that  peculiar  air  of  interest  which  novelists  are 
wont  to  bestow  upon  those  tales  which  are  the  off- 
spring  of  the  imagination, — that  the  Duchess 
should  have  done  all  this,  I  say,  was  sufficient  to 
corroborate  my  opinion  that  if  her  intellects  were 
not  the  least  thing  touched,  they  were  at  all  events 
highly  sensitive,  and  liable  to  an  excitement  of  the 
most  unnatural  and  morbid  character. 

On  the  following  day  Madame  la  Duchesse  re- 
turned from  her  visit  into  the  country ;  and  she 
came  back  attended,  as  she  went,  by  Amelie, 
riorine,  and  the  valet  Adolphe.  I  was  now  de- 
termined to  put  certain  questions  to  Amelie,  but 
as  a  matter  of  course  without  in  any  way  violating 
the  solemn  pledge  which  I  ha4  given  the  Duke  in 
reference  to  his  secret,  and  also  without  suffering 
the  lady's-maid  herself  to  perceive  that  I  had  any 
ulterior  purpose  in  so  catechizing  her.  The  oppor- 
tunity soon  served :  for  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon of  the  day  following  her  return  with  the 
Duchess,  we  found  ourselves  alone  together  for  a 
little  while  in  the  servants'  hall. 

"  Well,  Amelie,"  I  said,  "  have  you  enjoyed  this 
little  excursion  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,"  she  responded, — "  but  only  pretty 
well— and  not  as  much  as  I  had  at  first  antici- 
pated." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  scarcely  know,"  rejoined  Amelie,  with  a 
slight  air  of  vexation:  "but  Madame  la  Duchesse 
seemed  quite  out  of  humour  the  whole  time.  Not 
that  she  vented  her  feelings  upon  me — nothing  of 
the  sort ! — but  still  I  cannot  bear  to  behold  gloomy 
countenances  and  to  see  persons  unhappy  when  I 
am  compelled  to  come  in  incessant  contact  with 
them.  Ah !  I  can  guess  what  it  is  all  about :  for 
I  one  day  accidentally  overheard  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Ligny  mentioned  by  Madame  la 
Duchesse  and  her  father  the  Marshal,  when  they 
were  walking  together  in  the  splendid  picture 
gallery  at  the  Count's  country-seat." 

"  Then  the  father  of  the  Duchess  holds  the  rank 
of  Count  P"  I  observed  inquiringly. 

"  To  be  sure  !  But  that  is  nothing,"  continued 
Amelie,  "  in  comparison  with  his  military  rank  of 
Field-Marshal.  Ah !  by  the  bye,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile,  "  how  get  you  on  with  your  trans- 
lation ?" 

"  First  of  all  let  me  ask,"  I  said,  "how  you  have 
got  on  in  your  study  of  English  by  the  process  of 
comparing  that  translation  of  mine  with  the 
original  which  you  placed  in  my  hands  ?" 


"To  confess  the  truth,  Jos^h,"  replied  Amelie, 
"  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  such 
comparison  at  all ;  for  I  have  not  been  again  able 
to  get  possession  of  the  original  French  tale.  It 
has  not  been  left  lying  about " 

Here  Amelie  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  looked 
somewhat  confused,  as  she  flung  a  quick  furtive 
glance  at  me.  She  had  evidently  said  more  thau 
she  intended  j  and  I  saw  that  I  was  in  the  right 
road  to  obtain  the  explanations  which  I  sought. 
But  I  kept  my  countenance  perfectly — and  wore 
that  sort  of  good-humoured,  careless,  indifierent 
demeanour  which  forbade  the  suspicion  on  her 
part  that  I  was  really  ^ues'.ioning  her  for  a  special 
purpose. 

"  How  do  you  mean  P'  I  said :  "  what  would 
you  have  me  understand  by  the  manuscript  not 
having  been  left  lying  about  ?  Was  it  not  your 
own  composition  P' 

"  I  am  not  silly  nor  vain  enough,  Joseph,"  was 
the  ingenuous  Amelie's  ready  response,  "  to  assume 
a  talent  which  I  really  do  not  possess.  But  since 
you  have  questioned  me,  I  do  not  see  wherefore  I 
should  not  tell  you  the  real  truth.  You  know  that 
Madame  la  Duchesse  is  very  clever  and  exceedingly 
accomplished.  Sometimes — in  what  I  may  term 
her  happy  moods — she  writes  poetry,  and  is  very 
fond  of  translating  ballads  and  madrigals  from  the 
Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  German.  She  often 
leaves  her  manuscripts  lying  about  on  the  writing, 
table  in  her  boudoir ;  and  one  day,  when  she  sur- 
prised Florine  in  the  midst  of  reading  some  of 
those  p^ers — Florine  of  course  appearing  very 
much  confused  and  disconcerted  at  being  thus 
caught, — Madame  la  Duchesse  told  her,  with  an 
air  of  considerable  kindness,  that  no  harm  was 
done,  and  that  if  she  took  the  fancy  into  her  head, 
she  was  quite  welcome  to  amuse  herself  with  any 
of  the  manuscripts  that  lay  upon  the  table." 

"It  was  exceedingly  good-natured  of  Madame  Ja 
Duchesse,"  I  observed,  as  Amelie  paused  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  Well — and  as  I  was  present  on  the  occasion," 
resumed  the  lady's-maid,  "  I  of  course  understood 
that  the  permission  extended  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  Florine ;  and  therefore  ever  since  that  day  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  in 
the  study  of  the  Duchess's  literary  achievements." 

"  Ah !  now  I  begin  to  comprehend  the  real 
truth,"  I  observed  with  a  smile,  "  in  respect  to  the 
manuscript  you  lent  me  the  other  day — and  I  who 
gave  you  credit  for  the  authorship !" 

"  Why,  you  really  must  have  known  that  it  was 
not  my  lucubration,"  cried  Amelie,  now  laughing 
with  her  wonted  merriment.  "  To  be  sure,"  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  a  glance  towards 
the  door  so  as  to  assure  herself  that  we  were  not 
overheard, — "  it  was  a  manuscript  by  Madame  la 
Duchesse.    She  had  left  it  lying  on  her  desk " 

"  And  does  she  often  leave  her  desk  open  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Ah !  now  that  I  am  reminded  on  the  point," 
rejoined  Amelie  thoughtfully,  "it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  ever  found  the  desk  left  open, 
or  ever  knew  it  to  be  imlocked." 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you,  Amelie,"  I  said,  "  that 
there  may  be  certain  papers  which  the  Duchess 
would  be  loth  to  have  read  by  her  maids  ?" 

"What!  a  mere  tale  ?"  ejaculated  Amelie. 

"  Might  it  not  have  been  left  out  inadvertently  ?" 
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I  ask<>d,  throwing  into  my  accents  the  slightest 
tinge  of  remonstrance :  "  at  all  events  Madame  la 
Ducbesse  would  not  be  over  well  pleased  if  it  came 
to  her  knowledge  that  you  removed  any  of  her 
papers  from  her  apartment." 

"Dear  me,  Joseph,  how  seriously  you  are  taking 
the  matter !" — and  Amelie  gazed  upon  me  as  if 
she  were  struck  with  the  apprehension  that,  after 
all,  she  might  really  have  done  something  wrong. 
"  Well,  I  do  confess,"  she  continued  in  a  grave 
tone,  "  that  it  may  have  been  somewhat  indiscreet 
on  my  part— and  I  will  not  do  it  again.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  manuscript  was  not  missed  during 
the  short  while  I  lent  it  to  you,  there  is  no  need 
to  distress  myself  on  account  of  that  one  little 
thoughtless  act." 

Here  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  some  of  oiu*  fellow-domestics :  but  it 
had  progressed  far  enough  to  clear  up  all  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Amelie  had 
become  possessed  of  the  manuscript  which  revealed 
to  me  so  stupendous  a  secret  in  respect  to  the 
private  character  of  the  Duke  de  Paulin. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 


About  an  hour  after  that  interview  with  Amelie 
—  and  it  being  now  a  little  past  noon — I  was  issu- 
ing forth  from  the  ducal  mansion  to  take  a  stroU 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  when  I  was  accosted  at  a 
ehort  distance  from  the  gate  by  an  elderly  female, 
whom  I  at  once  recognised  as  the  servant  of 
JIademoiselle  Ligny.  She  cast  rapid  glances  all 
around,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  we  were  not 
observed  by  any  persons  belonging  to  the  Duke  de 
Paulin's  establishment ;  and  then  she  thrust  a 
note  into  my  hand, — begging  me  to  present  it 
secretly  to  the  Duke.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  though  I  hesitated,  I  had  not  time 
to  give  utterance  to  any  objection :  for  the  servant- 
woman,  hurrying  away,  turned  round  a  corner  and 
was  at  once  lost  to  my  view.  Still  I  stood  for  a 
few  moments  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  un- 
certainty : — then,  all  in  an  instant,  my  mind  was 
made  up  not  to  continue  a  go-between  in  respect  to 
the  Duke  and  Mademoiselle  Ligny  after  everything 
which  had  come  to  my  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
unhappiness  of  the  Duchess  on  their  account.  I 
tan  forward  in  search  of  the  servant-woman,  with 
the  intention  of  restoring  her  the  letter  and  bidding 
her  find  some  other  medium  for  its  transmission  : 
but  I  could  not  overtake  her;  and  ftom  the  street 
into  which  she  had  turned,  there  were  several 
other  diverging  ways,  by  any  one  of  which  she 
might  have  thus  escaped  me.  What  was  I  now  to 
do  ?  I  had  in  a  measure  accepted  the  mission,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  not  immediately  refusing  it,  and 
of  suffering  the  woman  to  leave  the  letter  in  my 
hand.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  acquit  my- 
self of  the  trust  so  reposed  in  me :  but  I  vowed  that 
it  should  be  for  the  last  time. 

As  I  was  retracing  my  way  to  the  ducal  man- 
sion, I  was  suddenly  struck  by  observing  Adolphe 
emerge  from  the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  street, 
and  saunter  as  if  in  a  lazy,  careless  manner  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  dwelling.     An  uneasy  suspi- 


cion at  once  began  to  agitate  in  my  minJ.  I 
knew  that  the  Duchess  employed  spies  in  respect 
to  her  husband  and  Mademoiselle  Ligny ;  and  I 
entertained  the  idea,  amounting  almost  to  a  posi- 
tive conviction,  that  Adolphe  and  Florine  were 
those  spies.  Was  a  watch  now  being  set  upon 
myself? — had  anything  transpired  to  induce  the 
Duchess  to  fancy  that  I  had  already  been  the 
bearer  of  a  billet  from  her  husband  to  the  ex- 
governess? — or  was  it  merely  suspected  thnt  inas- 
much as  I  served  the  Duke  in  a  confidential  capa- 
city, I  might  possibly  be  used  as  the  instrument  of 
his  secret  correspondence  with  Mademoiselle  Ligny  ? 
At  all  events,  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position,  and  that  day  by  day  I  was  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  involved  and  enmeshed, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  mysteries  which  concerned  the 
PaulLn  family. 

Thus  unpleasantly  reflecting,  I  repaired  to  the 
Duke's  apartment;  and  handing  him  the  billet, 
stated  how  it  was  entrusted  to  my  charge.  The 
Duke  bade  me  wait;  and  with  a  visible  nervousness 
he  opened  the  letter.  Its  contents  were  evidently 
brief,  for  they  were  soon  scanned ;  and  then,  with 
an  air  of  vexation  bordering  upon  distress,  the 
Duke  said,  "Poor  creature  I— ill  and  suffering  as 
she  is,  and  without  funds !" 

These  words  had  escaped  him  in  a  musing  man- 
ner, and  were  not  intended  to  reach  my  ears.  He 
did  not  however  appear  to  notice  that  he  had  thus 
unconsciously  made  me  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  billet's  contents.  Seating  himself  at  his 
desk,  he  penned  a  few  rapid  lines — enclosed  some 
Bank-notes  in  the  letter — sealed  it — and  beckoning 
me  to  draw  near,  said,  "I  must  trouble  you, 
Joseph,  to  leave  this  little  packet  at  the  address 
indicated ;  and  be  secret,  as  you  were  on  the  for- 
mer occasion." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I 
answered,  "to  incur  the  imputation  of  ingratitude 
after  the  immense  service  you  rendered  me  in  the 
hour  of  my  need, — but  I  really  would  rather  not 
become  the  bearer  of  private  and  secret  corre- 
spondence." 

The  Duke  gazed  upon  mo  with  a  momentary 
indignation,  which  rapidly  merged  into  astonish- 
ment ;  and  then  he  said,  coldly  and  haughtily, 
"  You  take  advantage,  Joseph,  of  a  certain  power 
which  your  knowledge  of  my  secret  gives  you  over 
me.  And  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  connexion 
between  that  matter  and  the  present  one.  Come, 
young  man— it  will  not  exactly  do  for  you  to  be 
so  fastidious " 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  interrupted  him,  "  par- 
don me  for  observing  that  I  shall  regret  having 
entered  my  present  situation  if  I,  find  myself  con- 
strained to  perform  missions  which  are  repugnant 
to  my  feelings." 

The  Duke  now  looked  more  perplexed  than 
angry ;  and  after  a  brief  silence,  he  said,  turning 
his  eyes  suddenly  upon  me,  "  You  suspect — and  it 
is  natural  enough  too— you  suspect  there  is  an 
improper  intimacy  between  Mademoiselle  Ligny 
and  myself  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  Monsieur  le  Due,  to  offer 
comments  upon  your  proceedings  :  but " 

"  Oh  !  I  perfectly  well  comprehend  what  is 
passing  in  your  mind !"  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
stamping  his  foot  with  a  petulance  bordering 
upon  rage.     "Every  oae  doubtless    thinks  ill  of 
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me !  And  yet  I  swear  to  you,  young  man,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  the  sincerest  friendship— or 
if  it  be  love,  it  is  not  a  guilty  one— between 
Mademoiselle  Ligny  and  myself.  Now  I  beg  of 
you — I  entreat  it  as  a  favour — that  you  will  con- 
vey this  packet.  I  do  not  ordain  it  as  a  com- 
mand :  I  request  it  as  a  boon.  Indeed,  on  the 
score  of  humanity  you  cannot  refuse  me.  That 
poor  creature  is  prostrate  on  a  bed  of  sickness; 
and  with  her  fine  spirit  and  exceeding  delicacy  of 
feeling,  she  must  be  destitute  indeed  that  she 
could,  have  induced  herself  to  apply  to  me  for 
pecuniary  succour.  I  have  now  told  you  what 
the  nature  of  the  errand  is  ;  and  every  moment 
that  elapses  ere  assistance  reaches  her,  prolongs 
her  sufi'ering  and  suspense.  I  have  no  one  else 
whom  I  can  charge  with  this  commission ;  and  if 
it  be  necess.iry,"  added  the  Duke,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  to  humiliate  myself  still  further  by  these 
explanations,  you  must  know,  Joseph — yes,  by 
heaven,  it  is  a  fact! — my  movements  are 
watched !" 

Again  I  felt  deeply  for  this  nobleman  who  was 
compelled  so  often  to  undergo  humiliation  in  my 
presence.  Nevertheless,  were  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count alone,  I  would  still  have  refused  to  become 
the  bearer  of  his  communication  to  Mademoiselle 
Ligny  :  but  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  a  matter 
in  which  a  fellow-creature  was  suffering  deeply, 
and  that  those  sufferings  were  to  be  relieved,— I 
could  no  longer  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  the 
mission  with  which  it  was  sought  to  entrust  me. 

"  May  I  most  respectfully  yet  at  the  same  time 
most  earnestly  request.  Monsieur  le  Due,  that 
this  shall  prove  the  last  occasion  on  which  such  a 
service  will  be  demanded  at  my  hands  ?" 

"  You  may — you  may !"  responded  the  Duke. 
"  Rest  assured,  Joseph,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  vehemence,  "  that  it  is  really  the  last  time 
you  shall  hear  a  syllable  in  respect  to  such  an 
errand  breathed  from  my  lips." 

I  said  no  more  :  but  bowed — received  the  letter 
— and  was  about  to  issue  from  the  room,  when 
the  nobleman  bade  me  observe  that  the  address 
was  not  the  same  as  that  to  which  I  had  on 
the  former  occasion  been  directed.  Indeed,  on 
glancing  at  the  letter  I  found  that  Mademoiselle 
Ligny  had  removed  to  quite  a  different  part  of 
Paris;  and  thus  it  was  evident  that  she  must 
have  fulfilled  the  promise  which  she  had  made  to 
the  Duchess  in  my  hearing  a  fortnight  back. 
Yes — she  had  certainly  fulfilled  that  promise  so 
far  as  mere  change  of  dwelling  was  concerned : 
but  had  she  not  violated  its  sense,  if  not  the 
actual  tenour  of  its  words,  by  again  communicating 
with  the  Duke  de  Paulin  ? 

Such  indeed  was  the  reflection  which  I  made  as 
I  issued  forth  from  my  noble  master's  presence; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  entered  the  court-yard  that  j 
I  recalled  to  mind  the  little  incident  in  respect  to  i 
Adolphe,  which  had  ere  now  troubled  me.     But  | 
when  I  saw  him  lounging  in  the  gateway,  that  , 
occurrence  was  vividly  brought  back  to  my  recol- 
lection ;    and  I  regretted   having   yielded  to  the 
Duke's  persuasions  to  become  the  bearer  of  the 
packet.     It  was  however  too  late  to  retreat ;  and 
I  felt  that  I  must  acquit  myself  of  a  commission 
which  I  more  than  ever  resolved  should  be  the 
last  of  its  sort. 

Exchanging  a  few  passing  words  with  Adolphe, 


I  strolled  out  of  the  gateway,  with  the  idle 
lounging  air  of  one  who  has  no  definite  purpose 
in  view, — and  walked  along  the  street  for  some 
minutes,  without  looking  behind.  I  know  not 
how  it  was,  but  by  some  means  or  another— 
presentiment  or  inspiration,  call  it  what  you  will 
— I  had  the  intuitive  conviction  that  Adolphe  was 
following  me :  but  it  was  not  until  I  reached  the 
Boulevards,  where  I  purposed  to  take  an  omnibus, 
that  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder.  Sure  enough, 
Adolphe  was  behind  me  I  My  keen  eyes  caught 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  his  light  blue  livery  coat 
ere  he  disappeared  from  my  view  either  in  some 
diverging  street,  or  else  by  plunging  into  the 
gateway  of  some  house.  However,  I  saw  that  I 
was  watched;  and  the  very  indignation  I  ex« 
perienced  at  the  circumstance,  rendered  me  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  my  mission  and  to  outwit 
the  spy  upon  my  actions.  Hurrying  up  the  Boule- 
vards, I  darted  into  a  cab  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
thus  ensconced  within  the  vehicle,  that  I  gave  the 
necessary  instructions  to  the  driver  as  to  whither 
he  was  to  proceed.  For  this  purpose  I  drew  forth 
the  letter  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  the  house  where  Mademoiselle  Ligny 
now  dwelt;  and  in  my  hurry  and  excitement  I 
dropped  the  packet.  I  was  leaning  towards  the 
door ;  and  a  gust  of  wind,  sweeping  through  the 
vehicle,  carried  the  letter  into  the  muddy  road. 

"  Take  care !"  I  exclaimed  in  the  best  French 
that  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment :  "  it  contains 
Bank-notes !" 

"Very  good,  sir!"  said  the  man,  picking  up  tho 
letter  as  it  was  being  swept  on  by  the  wind  to- 
wards a  pool  of  slimy  water;  and  he  restored  it  to 
my  hand. 

I  thanked  him:  ha  touched  his  hat— leaped 
upon  the  box — and  drove  away.  The  letter  was 
somewhat  soiled  by  its  contact  with  the  mud  ;  and 
for  a  few  minutes  I  was  occupied  in  cleansing  it  as 
well  as  I  could  with  my  kerchief.  Then  I  agaia 
bethought  me  of  Adolphe ;  and  looked  stealthily 
from  the  window — but  beheld  him  not.  I  looked 
also  from  the  little  circular  pane  at  the  back : 
still  no  Adolphe  was  visible.  ■  Yet  he  might  very 
well  be  ensconced  in  one  of  the  numerous  cabs  that 
were  following  in  the  same  direction  ?  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  beaten,  if  possible :  I  therefore 
opened  one  of  the  front  windows:  and  without 
stopping  the  cabman,  said  to  him,  "  Take  a  cir- 
cuitous route;  and  if  you  perceive  that  wc  are 
followed  by  any  particular  vehicle,  have  the  kind- 
ness to  lead,  it  a  dance  till  you  distance  it  or  it 
loses  the  track." 

My  French  was  quite  good  enough  to  make  tho 
cabman  comprehend  my  meaning;  and  as  he 
looked  down  over  his  shoulder  from  the  box,  he 
gave  me  a  significant  nod,  as  much  as  to  imply 
that  my  instructions  should  be  attended  to.  In- 
deed, by  the  grin  on  the  fellow's  countenance, 
methought  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  very  good 
piece  of  fun — and  that  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  it, — all  the  more  so,  too,  as  the  longer  I  occupied 
his  vehicle,  the  greater  would  be  his  own  emolu- 
ment. 

On  wo  went :  and  I  soon  felt  assured  that  we 
must  be  followed,  and  that  the  driver  had  singled 
out  some  particular  vehicle  which  he  had  reason 
to  believe  was  upon  our  track  ;  because  I  presently 
found  myself  being  borne  along  into  a  maze  of 
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narrow  streets  and  alleys  belonging'  to  a  quarter 
which,  well  as  I  by  this  time  knew  Paris,  was 
altogether  strange  to  mo.  In  less  than  twenty 
minutes  we  passed  one  of  the  barriers,  or  custom- 
house gates,  of  the  French  metropolis;  and  then 
we  halted  for  a  moment,  while  the  driver  spoke  to 
some  man  whom  he  recognised  at  the  door  of  a 
wine-shop.  This  individual,  whose  looks  and  ap- 
pearance were  none  of  the  most  prepossessing, 
leapt  upon  the  box;  and  the  moment  he  thus  took 
his  seat  by  his  friend  the  driver's  side,  the  horse 
was  whipperl,  and  on  we  went  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  houses  grew  fewer 
and  more  straggling,  until  they  ceased  altogether; 
and  now  the  open  country  was  reached.  What 
could  this  mean  ?  The  driver  was  evidently 
taking  a  circuitous  route  with  a  vengeance — and 
far  exceeding  the  sense,  if  not  the  syllable  of  my 
instructions.  I  looked  through  the  circular  pane 
at  the  back,  and  beheld  another  vehicle  following 
at  some  little  distance  :  so  I  thought  to  myself  this 
must  bo  the  one  which  the  driver  had  reason  to 
suppose  was  keeping  on  our  track ;  and  I  gave 
him  credit  for  his  determination  in  distancing  or 
eluding  it. 

"  He  is  most  likely  acquainted,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  with  some  bye-lane,  up  which  he  will  presently 
take  the  opportunity  to  turn  rapidly  when  unseen 
by  those  who  are  following ;  and  thus,  though  by 
a  far  more  circuitous  route  than  I  had  intended  or 
anticipated,  he  will  get  back  into  Paris  and  take 
me  to  my  destination." 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  this  point  in  my  reflec- 
tions, when  sure  enough,  the  cab  turned  into  a 
bje-laiie,  which  meandered  with  such  sinuosities 
that  if  the  other  vehicle  were  still  following,  it 
could  no  longer  be  descried  from  the  little  pane  at 
the  back  of  my  own  seat. 

.  '•■  Adolphe  will  be  outwitted  after  all,"  I  said  to 
myself,  chuckling  at  the  thought.  "  This  driver 
of  mine  is  a  clever  fellow — a  very  clever  fellow ; 
and " 

Scarcely  was  the  present  point  in  my  reflections 
reached,  when  the  cab  suddenly  stopped.  Down 
liaped  the  driver  on  one  side  —  his  ill-looking 
friend  on  the  other— the  two  doors  were  opened 
simultaneously  —  and  simultaneously  too  was  I 
seized  upon  by  the  vigorous  grasp  of  each  ruffian ; 
for  their  predatory  intentions  were  now  but  too 
plainly  apparent.  At  the  very  moment  that  these 
rude  hands  were  thus  laid  upon  me,  the  blood 
seemed  to  boil  to  fever-heat  in  my  veins ;  and  I 
felt  flaming  up  within  me  such  a  spirit  as  I  had 
not  often  experienced  before,  and  which  seemed  to 
nerve  me  with  the  strength  of  a  thousand.  Deal- 
ing the  cabman  a  blow  with  all  my  might  upon 
the  countenance,  I  sent  him  sprawling  back  against 
a  bank  on  that  side  of  the  lane  ;  and  then  I  flung 
myself  with  all  my  energy — which  was  really  tre- 
mendous at  the  moment — upon  his  villanous  com- 
panion. He  was  visibly  smitten  with  dismay  at  a 
resistance  as  effectual  as  it  was  unexpected ;  and 
he  offered  not  to  assail  me,  as  for  a  moment  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing— for  I  stumbled  on  thus 
precipitating  myself  out  of  the  vehicle  upon  him. 
That  instant's  hesitation — a  paralysis  of  the  ener- 
gies, so  to  speak,  on  his  part— was  all  that  was 
needed  by  me  to  crown  the  advantage  I  had 
already  gained.  Well  aware  that  I  had  no  chance 
if  closing  with  the  two  burly  ruffians  in  a  desperate 


struggle,  I  sped  away  fleet  as  an  arrow  shot  from 
a  bow, — retracing  along  the  lane  tho  direction  ia 
which  we  had  come.  A  very  few  minutes  brought 
me  into  the  high  road  :  still  I  continued  my  rapid 
flight,  until  I  came  within  view  of  the  houses. 
Then  I  relaxed  my  pace  to  recover  breath ;  and 
looking  about,  saw  nothing  of  any  vehicle  which 
might  have  been  following  the  one  whence  I  had 
just  escaped.  I  now  therefore  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  we  had  never  been  followed  at  all— but 
that  the  treacherous  driver,  taking  advantage  of 
my  instructions,  had  made  them  a  pretext — or 
rather  used  them  as  a  means  for  carrying  out  his 
dishonest  views.  The  little  incident  of  the  letter 
falling  into  the  mud,  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  it  contained  Banknotes;  and  I 
therefore  saw  all  the  risk  I  had  run  of  being 
robbed  of  the  amount — and  perhaps  ill-treated,  or 
even  murdered  by  the  two  ruffians. 

On  approaching  the  barrier,  at  which  I  noticed 
two  or  three  gendarmes  lounging  about,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  accosting  them,  to  give  information 
as  to  the  treatment  I  had  experienced  and  send 
them  in  pursuit  of  the  culprits,— when  it  struck 
me  that  if  I  gave  publicity  to  the  affair  it  would 
get  into  the  newspapers,  and  the  Duchess  de  Paulin 
would  wonder  wherefore  I  was  riding  about  in 
cabs — and  still  more  why  I  ordered  the  driver  to 
elude  any  other  vehicle  that  might  be  following. 
I  of  course  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned  on  the 
point,  nor  to  open  up  any  circumstances  which 
might  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  I  was  performing 
the  secret  behest  of  the  Duke.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  pass  over  the  adventure  in  silence  ;  and 
entering  another  cab,  I  ordered  the  driver  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  the  house  where  Mademoiselle  Ligny, 
dwelt.  The  reader  may  be  assured  that  I  this 
time  took  especial  care  to  watch  the  route  which 
was  being  pursued :  but  I  had  no  cause  for  re- 
awakening suspicion ;  and  in  half-an-hour  reached 
my  destination.  On  alighting  from  the  cab,  I 
glanced  quickly  up  and  down  the  street — but  be- 
held no  sign  of  Adolphe.  Entering  the  gateway 
of  this  house,  I  confided  the  letter  to  the  porter, 
requesting  him  to  apologize  on  my  behalf  to 
Mademoiselle  Ligny,  through  the  medium  of  her 
servant,  for  the  soiled  condition  in  which  the  mis- 
sive appeared.  On  issuing  forth  again,  I  was 
startled  and  terribly  vexed  on  catching  a  glimpse 
of  a  light  blue  livery  coat  suddenly  disappearing^ 
round  the  corner  at  the  extremity  of  tho  street. 
Adolpe  had  succeeded  in  his  purpose:  whereas  I 
had  failed  in  mine — namely,  to  outwit  him  ! 

I  re-entered  the  cab,  and  proceeded  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ducal  mansion, — perform- 
ing on  foot  that  short  interval  which  thuMremained. 
The  Duke  was  in  his  own  apartment ;  and  when 
I  sought  him  there,  I  found  that  he  was  nervous 
and  excited, — thinking  that  there  was  something 
wrong  on  account  of  the  length  of  my  absence. 
I  at  once  explained  to  him  that  I  had  reason  to 
believe  Adolphe  had  watched  me — I  described  the 
precautions  I  had  adopted  to  elude  him — I  nar- 
rated the  dangerous  adventure  into  which  those 
precautions  had  led  me— and  concluded  by  stating 
that  I  was  outwitted  after  all,  and  that  Adolphe 
had  proved  more  keen  and  cunning  than  myself. 

"  Maledictions  upon  the  accursed  jealousy  ol 
that  woman  !"  muttered  the  Duke  between  hit 
teeth,  but  not  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be  inaudiblt 
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to  my  ears.  "Yes  —  maledictions  upon  that 
jealousy  of  ber's !"  he  repeated,  thus  alluding  to 
his  wife.     "By  heaven " 

But  here  he'  stopped  short, — with  corrugating 
brows,  and  an  expression  of  features  so  darkly 
sinister  that  for  an  instant  I  was  both  horrified 
and  alarmed :  methought  that  terrible  things  must 
be  passing,  agitating,  and  conflicting  in  that  noble* 
man's  stormy  mind. 

"The  Duchess,  Joseph,"  he  said,  "is  almost 
certain  to  send  for  you  into  her  presence,  and 
question  you  as  to  whatsoever  mission  I  may  have 
confided  to  you.     What  will  yousay  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  was  my  response, 
somewhat  hastily  and  even  impatiently  given,  "  I 
am  too  wearied  of  these  proceedings  in  which  by 
some  means  or  another  I  have  become  involved, 

that But  no,  Monsieur  le  Due  !"  I  exclaimed, 

abruptly  checking  myself;  "I  must  not  prove 
ungrateful  towards  you.  Pardon  whatsoever  petu- 
lance there  may  for  a  moment  have  been  in  my 
words ;  and  rest  assured  that  if  Madame  la 
Duchesse  should  question  me,  I  wiU  do  as  little 
as  I  can  to  complicate  or  aggravate  those  em- 
barrassments which  are  already  too  numerous." 

"You  are  a  good  young  man,"  said  the  noble- 
man ;  "  and  I  thank  you  for  that  assurance." 

I  went  forth  from  the  Duke's  presence ;  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  kept  my  own 
chamber.  But  in  the  evening,  on  descending  into 
the  servants'  hall  at  supper-time,  Florine  accosted 
me :  and  under  pretence  of  making  some  passing 
observations,  she  hurriedly  whispered,  "  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  particularly,  by  command  of  Madame 
la  Duchesse.  Meet  me  in  the  great  hall  in  half- 
an-hour." 

My  apprehension  was  thus  about  to  be  fulfilled : 
the  Duchess  had  evidently  learnt  from  Adolphe 
that  I  had  been  to  Mademoiselle  Ligny's  abode ; 
and  she  intended  to  question  me.  Throughout 
supper-time  I  was  lost  in  reflection  as  to  the  course 
I  should  pursue ;  and  the  repast  terminated  before 
I  was  enabled  to  make  up  my  mind  on  the  subject. 
One  thing  was  however  settled  in  my  resolution  ; 
and  this  was  to  give  utterance  to  no  falsehoods. 
Indeed,  I  beheld  no  alternative  but  to  shut  myself 
up  in  as  much  reserve  as  I  might  dare  possibly  to 
assume. 

Supper  was  over — I  repaired  to  the  great  hall — 
and  was  almost  immediately  joined  by  Florine. 
She  requested  me  to  follow  her ;  and  she  led  the 
way  into  the  boudoir  of  the  Duchess, — where  I 
found  this  noble  lady  in  company  with  the  Mar- 
shal her  father. 


CHAPTEE  LXXIV. 

THE   CONCLAVE. 

Floeine  immediately  withdrew ;  and  I  was  left 
alone  with  the  Duchess  de  Paulin  and  the  Mar- 
shal. This  latter  was  a  man  well-stricken  in  years 
— with  a  bearing  alike  aristocratic  and  military — 
and  an-expression  of  countenance  somewhat  stern. 
His  look  was  now  particularly  grave  and  severe, 
yet  with  a  certain  tinge  of  sadness  in  it.  Indeed 
it  was  well  known  that  he  loved  his  daughter 
dearly ;  and  as  I  had  no  doubt  she  had  confided  to 


him  the  sources  and  particulars  of  her  wrongs  and 
sorrows,  he  must  have  felt  deeply  on  her  account. 

As  for  the  Duchess  herself,  I  have  already  said 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  she  was  splendidly  hand- 
some. Indeed,  though  her  age  was  six-and-thirty.. 
and  she  was  the  mother  of  several  children — and 
though,  moreover,  she  had  a  sense  of  injury,  more 
or  less  real  and  justifiable,  preying  upon  her  heart 
— yet  were  her  charms  comparatively  unmarred 
by  those  influences  ;  and  she  yet  retained  about 
her  much  of  that  freshness  which  had  belonged  to 
the  more  youthful  period  of  her  life.  Her  dark 
brown  hair,  of  a  remarkable  luxuriance,  fell  in 
heavy  clusters  upon  her  fair  and  softly-rounded 
shoulders, — one  or  two  stray  curls  reposing,  as  if 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  upon  the  gorgeous 
neck.  Her  large  blue  eyes,  usually  so  pensive  in 
their  expression,  had  now  a  strangely  blended  look 
of  woe  and  resoluteness — as  if  affliction's  self  had 
driven  her  at  last  to  some  decisive  course  which 
though  long  foreseen  as  one  which  must  be  adopted, 
had  hitherto  been  put  off",  but  was  now  at  length 
finally  determined  upon.  She  sat  upon  a  sofa 
by  the  side  of  her  father  the  Marshal ;  and  when 
I  entered  the  boudoir,  she  looked  fixedly  at  me 
for  a  few  moments, — as  did  her  parent  likewise. 
For  this  briet  interval  not  a  syllable  was  spoken ; 
and  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  felt  much  con- 
fused  and  embarrassed. 

"Do  you  know,  young  man — or  do  you  suspect," 
inquired  the  Marshal,  at  length  breaking  silence, 
"  why  you  have  been  sent  for  hither  ?" — and  here 
I  may  observe  that  the  old  soldier  spoke  English 
indifferently  enough,  but  still  sufilcient  to  render 
himself  perfectly  intelligible. 

"  I  await  your  explanation,  sir,"  was  my  guarded 
though  respectfully  given  response. 

"  No  evasions,  if  you  please !"  said  the  Marshal 
sternly. 

"Perhaps,  my  dear  father,"  interposed  the 
Duchess,  laying  her  beautiful  white  and  richly 
jewelled  hand  upon  the  veteran's  arm,  where  the 
taper  fingers,  as  they  rested  upon  the  black  sleeve, 
seemed  like  alabaster  with  the  slightest  animation 
of  a  roseate  tint, — "  perhaps,  my  dear  father,  you 
had  better  permit  me  to  question  the  young 
man  P" 

"Well,  my  dear,  do  so  if  you  think  fit,"  rejoined 
the  Marshal. 

"Joseph,"  said  the  Duchess,  "I  expect  that  you 
will  tell  me  the  entire  truth.  You  were  sent 
to-day  to  a  certain  place  by  Monsieur-le  Due?" 

I  bowed — but  made  no  answer. 

"  It  is  doubtless  very  praiseworthy  of  you  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  any  secret  that  may  be  en- 
trusted to  you,"  continued  the  Duchess,  speaking 
in  a  sort  of  coaxing  and  cajoling  manner,  to  which 
I  should  have  scarcely  thought  she  would  have 
condescended  towards  a  menial,  however  she  might 
have  brought  herself  to  do  so  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
governess.  "  But  it  is  useless  for  you  to  deny  the 
truth ;  and  you  must  see  the  impropriety  of  shut- 
ting yourself  up  in  a  reserved  silence  when  your 
mistress  is  questioning  you.  In  a  word,  you  went 
to-day  to  the  dwelling  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle 
Ligny ;  and  now  I  desire  you  to  inform  me  what  it 
was  you  left  at  her  abode  ?" 

"  If  I  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  speci^xl 
service  of  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  I  answered  with 
the  profoundest  respect,  "I  should  certainly  con- 
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sider  it  my  duty  to  remain  silent  if  questioned  by 
Monsieur  le  Due." 

"But  the  Duchess  de  Paulin,"  exclaimed  the 
noble  lady,  her  splendid  countenance  suddenly  bo- 
coming  crimson  with  indignation,  "  is  incapable  of 
any  action  concerning  which  she  would  not  desire 
that  her  husband  should  seek  information." 

I  again  bowed,  but  said  nothing  :  for  the  thought 
struck  me  that  the  Duchess  laboriously  and  de- 
liberately committed  her  husband's  misdeeds  to 
paper  and  set  spies  upon  his  actions, — which  pro- 
ceedings, however  indefensible  his  own  conduct 
'might  be,  were  but  little  justifiable  on  the  part  of 
a  wife. 

"  Now,  sir,"  resumed  the  Duchess  sharply — for 
she  was  a  woman  of  capricious  humour,  and  her 
mood  speedUy  changed  from  cajolery  to  irritation, 
— "  do  you  intend  to  answer  my  question  ?  In  a 
word,  was  it  money  of  which  you  were  the  bearer 
this  day  to  that  woman  ?" 
51. 


"In  the  most  respectful  terms  which  I  can 
possibly  employ,"  I  said,  "it  is  my  duty  to  convey 
the  assurance  that  I  cannot  submit  to  be  thus 
catechized.  I  would  sooner  at  once  withdraw 
from  the  mansion  altogether " 

"His  very  words,  my  dear  father,"  exclaimed 
the  Duchess,  all  in  a  moment  bursting  into  a 
paroxysm  of  violent  excitement,  "confirm  our 
suspicions!  He  does  not  dare  deny  it! — by  his 
evasiveness  he  admits  it !  Oh,  that  the  money 
which  ought  to  go  for  the  honourable  maintenance 
of  our  own  position  and  of  our  children,  should  be 
thus  lavished  on  worthless  wretches  such  as  that 
woman !  But  my  mind  is  made  up ! — I  will 
endure  it  no  longer ! — I  will  separate  from  him ! 
Take  me  away,  dear  father  I — let  me  return  with 
you  to  that  home  which  I  never  ought  to  have 
quitted  for  the  pui'pose  of  accompanying  such  a 
man  to  the  altar  !" 

In  this  violent  explosion  of  mingled  bitterness 
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and  rage,  the  dignity  of  the  Duchess  was  alto- 
gether  foi-gotton,  and  she  only  displayed  heiself  as 
a  weak-minded  passionate  woman.  I  say  weak- 
minded,  because  it  was  her  duty  to  avoid  such  an 
exposure  in  the  presence  of  a  menial,  as  I  then 
was :  but  not  for  a  single  instant  do  I  wish  it  to 
be  supposed  that  I  seek  to  palliate  whatsoever 
misconduct  the  Duke  had  been  guilty  of,  much 
less  to  represent  his  wife  in  falsely  unfavourable 
colours. 

"My  dear,  compose  yourself!"  said  the  Mar- 
shal, tenderly  caressing  his  daughter.;  "  and  I 
will  bear  you  hence.  This  is  indeed  ao  longer  a 
home  for  you !" 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  hastily  opened ; 
and  riorine  entered  somewhat  unceremoniously, — 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Madame  la  Duchesse,  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  has  just  arrived !" 

"  My  son  !  my  dearest  son !"  ejaculated  the 
lad  V :  and  then,  as  if  the  thought  of  her  children 
produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  that 
husband  whom  but  a  few  instants  back  she  was 
res(  hing  to  quit  for  ever, — she  cried,  ''No,  no — 
I  will  not  leave  him !  I  will  remain,  dear  father 
— yes,  I  will  remain — for  the  children's  sake  !" 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Marshal,  with  an  air  so 
inscrutable  that  it  was  really  difficult  to  say  whether 
he  were  pleased  or  otherwise  by  this  decision  on 
his  daughter's  part;  and  then  abruptly  accosting 
me,  he  added  in  a  low  stern  voice,  "You  may 
leave  the  room ;  and  beware  how  you  speak  of 
what  has  occurred !  Beware  too  " — and  here  his 
tone  sank  lower  s(iU — "  how  you  carry  any  more 
letters  or  messages  to  a  woman  who  has  proved 
the  means  of  destroying  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness." 

Vf^liile  the  veteran  was  thus  addressing  me,  the 
Duchess  de  Paulin  had  hurried  from  the  boudoir 
to  embrace  her  son  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
mansion.  I  gave  no  answer  to  the  Marshal's  in- 
junctions— but  likewise  issued  from  the  apart- 
ment, iniinitely  relieved  that  the  scene  should 
have  terminated  in  such  a  manner.  Most  gladly 
would  I  have  given  tbe  Duke  notice  to  leave  my 
situation  :  but  there  was  a  powerful  reason  which 
prevented  me,  and  which  kept  me  as  it  were 
shackled  and  enthi-alled.  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Duke  had  advanced  mo  a  sum  of 
money  to  pay  my  hotel  bill ;  and  I  had  not  as  yet 
been  long  enough  in  his  service  to  earn  a  suf- 
ficiency of  wages  to  cover  the  amount.  Therefore 
I  was  bound  by  a  sense  of  honour  to  retain  my 
post  for  a  little  while  longer :  but  I  resolved  that 
so  soon  as  I  could  with  decency  leave  it,  I  would 
disentangle  myself  from  the  complications  and 
perplexities  in  which  I  had  been  gradually  getting 
more  and  more  involved. 

On  issuing  from  the  boudoir  of  the  Duchess, 
as  just  described,  I  was  so  agitated  and  excited 
that  I  longed  for  the  fresh  air  and  change  of 
scene.  There  was  no  restriction  upon  the  goings 
and  comings  of  the  domestics  of  the  household  up 
to  midnight :  indeed,  if  any  of  us  chose  to  remain 
out  later,  we  had  only  to  give  an  intimation  to 
this  effect  to  the  porter.  Aud  here  1  may  observe 
that  it  was  but  little  trouble  for  him  to  open  the 
gate  to  any  one  returning  to  the  mansion  after 
he  had  gone  to  rest :  for  by  means  of  a  wire  jDass- 
ing  into  his  lodge,  and  which  terminated  in  a 
handle  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  he  could  pull  back 


the  latch  of  the  little  wicket-door  in  the  great 
gateway  on  hearing  the  bell  ring.  Thus  he  had 
not  even  so  much  as  to  leave  his  couch — but 
merely  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  pull  the  wire, 
and  thereby  give  admission  to  any  belated  inmate 
of  the  dwelling.  This  contrivance  is  common 
enough  in  France  :  but  I  have  explained  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  untravelled  portion  of  my 
readers. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I  was 
about  to  say  that  after  the  scene  in  the  boudoir  of 
the  Duchess,  I  issued  forth  from  the  mansion  with 
the  intention  of  visiting  Franconi's  horsemanship, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  It  was  now  verging  towards  ten  o'clock: 
but  I  knew  that  the  performances  were  protracted 
to  eleven ;  and  I  had  often  wished  to  behold  them. 
I  was  now  in  that  state  of  mind  when  some  sort 
of  recreation  becomes  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
hence  my  resolve,  so  suddenly  adopted,  to  visit 
Franconi's.  On  passing  out  of  the  mansion,  I  was 
threading  the  street  towards  the  nearest  turning 
into  the  Champs  Elysees,  when  I  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  young  man  whose  age  might  bo 
about  foiir-and-twenty,  although  his  beard  and 
moustache  gave  him  u  somewhat  older  appearance. 
It  was  close  by  a  street-lamp  that  he  thus  ap- 
proached me ;  and  I  therefore  at  once  had  a  full 
view  of  him.  He  was  well  dressed,  but  had  a 
slouching  kind  of  hat — very  much  resembling  that 
fashion  which  is  now  known  by  a  term  as  vulgar 
as  it  is  inexpressive :  namely,  a  "  wide-awake." 
He  stepped  up  to  me  with  the  air  of  one  who 
fancied  that  he  knew  me,  or  who  had  some  ques- 
tion to  put ;  and  I  therefore  instinctively  stopped 
short.  After  surveying  me  for  a  few  instants, 
he  spoke  a  single  word;  and  that  word  was 
"  Ligny." 

On  thus  hearing  mentioned;  the  name  of  a 
woman  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
those  complications  and  perplexities  whence  I  was 
anxious  to  escape,  I  naturally  started  and  gazed 
with  inquiring  surprise  upon  the  stranger.  He 
immediately  placed  his  finger  upon  his  lip  to  en- 
join silence ;  and  turned  round  with  the  air  of  one 
who  intended  to  be  followed.  And  I  did  follow, 
mechanically.  What  on  earth  was  this  new  mys- 
tery  ?  My  curiosity  was  awakened :  indeed  I  was 
so  bewildered  with  astonishment  that  I  scarcely 
knew  what  I  was  doing.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, I  regained  somewhat  of  my  self-possession, 
and  began  to  think  the  adventure  so  extraordinary 
that  I  should  do  well  to  inquire  into  its  meaning 
before  I  proceeded  any  farther.  I  accordingly 
quickened  my  pace,  so  as  to  bring  myself  abreast 
of  my  stranger-guide,  instead  of  continuing  to 
follow  him :  but  just  as  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his 
arm  to  draw  his  attention,  he  turned  abruptly 
towards  me,  again  putting  his  finger  to  his  lip — at 
the  same  time  so  accelerating  his  own  speed,  that 
I  was  again  left  three  or  four  paces  in  his 
rear. 

I  was  more  and  more  bewildered :  and  I  liked 
the  adventure  as  little  as  could  be.  I  was  how- 
ever seized  with  the  sudden  determination  not  to 
be  dragged  into  any  fresh  dilemmas  or  embarrass- 
ments in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Mademoiselle 
Ligny  and  the  Due  de  Paulin :  so  that  I  was  again 
about  to  engage  my  mysterious  guide's  attention 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  an  explanation,— 
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when  be  suddenly  stopped  short  at  a  small  narrow 
doorway,  and  beckoned  me  to  enter.  This  I  did, 
in  that  same  mood  of  mechanical  bewilderment 
into  which  I  had  before  been  plunged  :  for,  foolish 
as  it  may  appear,  I  really  felt  as  if  I  were  walkings 
in  a  drearn  and  had  no  power  over  my  own 
volition.  Tiie  door  itself  stood  half  open ;  and  as 
I  passed  into  a  sort  of  narrow  alley  or  passage — 
for  it  was  pitch  dark —  I  found  by  the  pressure  of 
the  door  that  there  was  some  one  behind  it.  Then, 
to  my  increasing  astonishment — or  I  may  say,  to  my 
crowning  bewilderment — the  bearded  stranger  who 
had  brought  me  thither,  and  who  was  now  close  at 
my  heels,  again  pronounced  the  word  "  Ligny,"  in 
the  same  low,  abrupt,  decisive  manner  that  he  had 
originally  spoken  it  to  me. 

"  Good !"  said  the  individual  behind  the  door, 
and  speaking  in  French. 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  itself  was  closed 
and  bolted.  A  vague  terror  seized  upon  me :  the 
thought  that  I  was  inveigled  into  a  den  of  assassins 
swept  in  like  a  hurricane  upon  my  mindj  and  I 
was  about  to  rush  towards  that  door,  when  a  bell 
suddenly  tinkled — and  at  the  same  instant  a  light 
appeared  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  passage. 
This  was  occasioned  by  another  door  abruptly 
opening, — doubtless  at  the  signal  of  the.  bell, 
which  most  probably  one  of  the  two  persons  in 
whose  company  I  found  myself,  had  agitated  by 
means  of  some  wire  unseen  by  me.  But  it  was 
not  merely  a  light  which  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  a  moment  before  involved  in 
total  darkness :  for  in  the  midst  of  that  light  was 
a  young  female  of  a  strikiug  beauty.  She  was  not 
above  the  middle  height :  but  her  form,  with  its 
slender  symmetry  and  its  willowy  elasticity — com- 
bining elegance  and  grace-^made  her  appear 
taller.  She  was  well  dressed,  and  evidently  of 
gentle  birth.  She  had  a  shawl  loosely  thrown 
over  her  shoulders :  but  it  did  not  sufficiently 
envelope  her  form  to  conceal  its  sylphid  shape. 
She  had  no  bonnet  j  and  her  dark  hair,  forming 
bands  to  enframe  her  oval  countenance,  was 
gathered  in  a  Grecian  knot  at  the  back  of  her 
well-shaped  head.  Her  age  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  j  and  yet  there  was  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  clear  hazel  eyes,  and  in  the  classically 
formed  vermilion  lips— as  well  as  in  the  sedate 
repose  of  the  whole  beauteous  countenance — a  de- 
gree of  firmness,  amounting  ■  to  fixed  and  resolute 
decision  of  purpose,  which  appeared  strange  indeed 
when  viewed  on  the  part  of  one  so  young. 

All  my  terrors  vanished  in  a  moment :  I  could 
not  possibly  associate  murderous  designs  with  the 
presence  of  this  really  beautiful  being.  But  if  my 
apprehensions  were  thus  dissipated,  my  wonder- 
ment was  vividly  resuscitated.  The  thought 
struck  me  that  I  had  become  involved  in  an  ad- 
venture founded  upon  some  egregious  mistake.  I 
turned  in  bewilderment  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  young  lady,  towards  my  two  male  companions; 
and  I  now  perceived  that  he  who  was  behind  the 
door  at  the  instant  of  my  arrival,  was  a  tall  stout 
individual,  of  herculean  build,  with  a  good-natured 
countenance,  but  yet  with  a  certain  resoluteness 
depicted  upon  it.  His  age  was  about  forty;  and 
he  was  dressed  not  merely  well,  but  even  with 
fashion  and  elegance. 

I  had  turned,  I  say,  from  the  presence  of  the 
young  lady  towards  my  two  companions «  but  they 


motioned  me  to  proceed;  and  as  I  mechanically 
reverted  my  looks  upon  the  fair  creature  who  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  inner  doorway,  I  perceived 
that  she  herself  was  turning  as  if  to  lead  on  else- 
where. So  I  followed,  with  a  curiosity  vividly 
excited,  but  still  mixed  with  so  much  bewilderment 
as  to  prevent  me  from  being  the  master  of  my  own 
actions.  The  young  lady  traversed  what  appeared 
to  be  a  small  ante-chamber,  in  which  there  were 
only  a  few  chairs  of  an  ordinary  description :  and 
she  stopped  at  an  inner  door,  until  I  and  my  two 
companions  had  advanced  close  up  to  her.  Theu 
she  opened  that  door,  and  led  the  way  into  a  spa- 
cious but  dimly  lighted  apartment,  not  particularly 
well  furnished,  but  having  the  appearance  of  a 
meeting-place  or  lecture-room. 

And  a  meeting-place  of  some  kind  it  assuredly 
struck  me  to  be ;  for  I  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  individuals,  of  whom 
some  half-dozen  were  of  the  female  sex.  A  motley 
assemblage  it  was  too, — comprising  the  representa- 
tives, so  to  speak,  of  all  grades  of  society,  tracing 
them  down  from  the  fashionably  dressed  gentleman 
to  the  mechanic  in  his  Mouse,  and  including  the 
tradesman  of  comfortable  means  as  well  as  the 
shopkeeper  of  a  humbler  description.  Then,  in 
respect  to  the  females,  there  was  the  lady,  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  the  beauteous  young  crea- 
ture— and  the  poorest  order  typified  in  the  fat, 
blowzy,  but  determined-looking  fish-wonmn  from 
the  market;  with  the  intermediate  social  divisions 
represented  by  a  milliner,  the  wife  of  a  wiae- 
merchant,  the  spouse  of  a  publican,  and  the  sister 
of  a  foreman  in  a  manufactory.  A  profound  silence 
was  prevailing  amongst  the  conclave  at  the  moment 
when  we  entered  the  apartment ;  and  thus  I  had 
leisure  to  complete  my  survey  of  its  aspect  and  its 
inmates.  Three  or  four  candles,  interspersed  about 
at  considerable  intervals,  gave  so  insulBcient  a 
light  as  to  leave  the  scene  enwrapt  in  gloom  rather 
than  to  bring  all  its  salient  features  out  into  bold 
reUef.  On  a  sort  of  platform  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment,  sat  an  individual  whom 
I  of  course  concluded  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  few 
thin  white  hairs  just  fringing  his  head  as  with  a 
patriarchal  crown  of  reverence.  He  was  dressed 
in  deep  black ;  and  though  there  was  much  bene- 
volence in  his  looks,  they  nevertheless  wore  a  cer- 
tain resoluteness,  which  I  observed  upon  the 
features  of  nearly  all  present.  Beneath  the  chair- 
man, at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  sat  a  young 
man  in  the  costume  of  a  mechanic:  his  brown 
blouse  was  gathered  in  at  his  slender  waist  by  a 
belt ;  and  his  cap  lay  by  his  side.  This  individual 
I  concluded  to  be  the  secretary.  But  I  have  yet 
more  to  relate :  for  as  my  eyes  grew  accustomed 
to  the  scene  which  I  had  first  looked  upon  through 
the  partial  obscurity  of  the  ill-lighted  room,  I 
discerned  a  death's  head  lying  upon  a  small  table  a 
few  paces  in  front  of  that  at  which  the  secretary 
was  seated.  The  members  of  the  meeting  were  for 
the  most  part  sitting  on  forms— a  few  however  on 
chairs— ranged  on  either  side  of  the  room ;  so  that 
a  passage  was  kept  clear  towards  the  little  table 
with  the  death's  head.  I  must  not  forget  to  add 
that  amongst  those  present  I  observed  a  priest  and 
a  couple  of  soldiers, — the  former  in  his  cussock,  the 
two  latter  in  their  gray  overcoats,  and  with  their 
swords  by  their  Hides. 
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SucU  was  the  scene  to  which.  I  was  thus  intro- 
duced by  the  beautiful  young  lady  and  my  two 
male  companions.  The  door  was  now  locked  and 
bolted  by  the  bearded  individual  who  had  brought 
me  thither  :  the  young  lady  took  a  seat  close  by ; 
the  stout  man  did  the  same — and  my  bearded 
friend  motioned  me  to  follow  him  towards  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  room.  We  halted  near 
the  little  table  with  the  skull  upon  it ;  and  then 
the  president,  addressing  me  in  Trench,  said  in 
slow  and  measured  accents,  so  that  I  fully  com- 
prehended his  words,  "  You  are  welcome,  citizen, 
amongst  us ;  and  you  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
patriots  here  assembled  for  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulses of  your  own  generous  nature  and  joining 
the  sacred  cause  which  we  have  in  hand." 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  upon  my  mind  that 
the  adventure  in  which  I  found  myself  involved, 
had  arisen  from  some  extraordinary  mistake,  all 
uncertainty  on  that  score  was  now  dispelled  by 
the  chairman's  address.  I  regained  my  natural 
calmness  and  self-possession,  and  was  about  to 
volunteer  some  explanation, — when  my  bearded 
companion  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  to  enjoin 
silence.  The  priest  advanced  towards  the  table 
whereon  reposed  the  ghastly  skull ;  and  the  chair- 
man, again  speaking  in  measured  accents,  said, 
"  Tou  will  now  proceed,  citizen,  to  take  the  oath 
of  secrecy  and  fidelity  which  every  new  member  of 
the  Central  KepubUcan  Association  is  bound  to 
record." 

These  words  were  now  a  complete  revelation  for 
me.  I  had  often  read  in  the  French  journals  of 
secret  political  societies,  and  had  learnt  that  France 
was  covered  with  them  :  but  my  ideas  thereof  had 
hitherto  been  so  vague  and  shadowy  that  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  treat  them  as  a  fable,  until  the 
conviction  of  their  stern  and  immistakable  truth 
was  thus  singularly  forced  upon  me  on  this  me- 
morable occasion.  I  must  confess  that  I  grew 
somewhat  terrified  on  finding  myself  in  the  midst 
of  persons  who,  influenced  by  the  noblest  pa- 
triotism, were  implicated  in  such  desperate  pro- 
ceedings :  for  I  knew  not  how  I  might  be  treated 
when  it  should  be  discovered  that  I  was  an  inter- 
loper. All  these  reflections  swept  in  a  moment 
tln-ough  my  mind  ;  and  my  agitation  must  have 
been  visible.  Indeed,  I  felt  that  it  was  so ;  and  I 
saw  the  priest  and  the  bearded  gentleman  contem- 
plating me  with  looks  wherein  surprise  and  sus- 
picion were  blended. 

"  Some  mistake  has  occurred,  sir,"  I  said,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  chairman  :  "  it  was  by  an 
error  that  I  was  brought  hither." 

The  silence  which  had  until  now  been  observed 
by  the  assembly,  was  all  in  a  moment  succeeded  by 
a  strong  sensation :  ejaculatory  syllables  of  aston- 
ishment, incredulity,  suspicion,  and  rage,  burst 
from  numerous  lips — while  several  exclaimed,  ''  He 
is  a  foreigner  !  he  is  an  Englishman !"— and  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  a  single  voice  emphati- 
cally added,  "  He  is  a  spy  !" 

"  No !"  I  exclaimed,  my  countenance  flushing 
with  sudden  indignation ;  and  as  I  drew  my  tall 
slender  form  up  to  its  full  height,  I  flung  my  looks 
upon  the  individual  from  whose  lips  that  accusa- 
tion had  come. 

I  was  now  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Secret  Society;  and  they  all  began 
questioning   me  at  the  same  moment   and  with 


passionate  vehemence.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
suddenly  transported  into  the  midst  of  a  perfect 
Babel :  for  when  French  was  spoken  with  that 
excited  rapidity,  and  the  words  were  thrown  at 
me  as  if  they  were  so  many  daggers,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  comprehend  anything  that  was 
said.  All  in  a  moment  the  bearded  young  gentle- 
man who  had  brought  me  thither,  and  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a  more  towering  passion  than  the  rest, 
caught  me  violently  with  both  his  hands ;  and 
as  he  thus  furiously  grasped  the  lappels  of  my 
coat,  he  shook  me, — exclaiming,  "  Answer !  answer  ! 
who  are  you  ?" 

My  blood  boiled  with  indignation  at  this  treat- 
ment ;  and  with  a  single  blow  I  knocked  down  my 
assailant.  The  next  instant  I  was  seized  upon 
by  a  dozen  powerful  hands ;  while  the  bearded 
gentleman  sprang  up  to  his  feet,  giving  vent  to 
furious  ejaculations, — the  only  words  of  which  I 
could  understand,  being,  "satisfaction"  and  "ven- 
geance." But  all  in  a  moment  the  scene  pre- 
sented a  new  and  most  romantic  phase :  for  that 
same  beautiful  young  lady  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
glided  into  the  midst  of  the  enraged  throng  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded ;  and  in  a  flute-like  voice, 
which  in  its  accents  had  now  all  the  majesty  of 
command,  she  said,  "  Citizens,  shame  on  you ! 
Te  who  are  for  the  fullest  measures  of  justice, 
should  deal  not  iinjustly  by  this  young  man. 
Await  his  explanations  ere  you  pronounce  judg- 
ment. And  you.  Citizen  Lamotte,"  she  added, 
turning  towards  the  bearded  young  gentleman 
whom  I  had  so  summarily  chastised, — "you  have 
only  to  thank  your  own  passionate  vehemence  for 
what  has  occurred." 

As  oil  stills  the  troubled  waters— or  as  music 
soothes  the  irritated  soul — so  did  the  influence  of 
this  beautiful  creature  at  once  produce  a  lull 
where  a  storm  had  a  moment  back  been  raging. 

"  The  Citizeness  Eugenie  is  right,"  said  numerous 
voices:  "let  the  young  man  explain  himself!" 

Then  those  who  had  surrounded  me,  glided 
back  to  their  places  :  the  lovely  Eugenie  returned 
to  her  own  seat;  and  Citizen  Lamotte,  moving 
moodily  away,  sat  down  with  arms  folded  across 
his  breast,  and  with  a  countenance  which  in  its 
livid  paleness  and  corrugated  brows  denoted  a 
deep  inward  rage.  I  now  stood  alone  near  the 
table  where  the  skull  reposed ;  and  the  Chairman 
again  addressing  me,  said,  "  You  have  declared 
that  there  is  some  mistake.     Who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  an  Englishman — my  name  is  Joseph 
Wilmot— and  I  am  a  page  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  de  Paulin." 

"  Citizen  Lamotte,"  continued  the  Chairman, 
"  how  did  this  error  arise  ?" 

The  Frenchman  thus  addressed,  rose  from  his 
seat ;  and  it  was  evident  enough  that  it  cost  him 
no  inconsiderable  efi'ort  to  keep  down  an  explosion 
of  the  rage  which  was  agitating  within  him. 

"  Take  your  own  time.  Citizen  Lamotte,"  said 
the  Chairman :  "  the  brethren  and  sisters  are  not 
impatient." 

This  delicately  conveyed  hint  that  there  must 
be  no  display  of  excitement  or  evil  feeling,  pro- 
duced an  immediate  effect  upon  the  young  man 
to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  in  a  calmer  voice 
than  I  had  expected  to  hear,  he  spoke  as  fol- 
I  lows : — 

"  I  was  informed  by  Citizen  Leroux,  who  does 
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not  happen  to  be  here  this  evening,  that  a  young 
man — a  particular  friend  of  his  own,  and  a  staunch 
patriot — was  desirous  to  be  admitted  into  this 
association.  Leroux  was  to  have  introduced  him 
in  the  usual  manner  this  evening:  but  pressing 
business  which  he  could  not  postpone,  prevented 
him.  He  accordingly  confided  the  task  to  me, — 
giving  me  a  description  of  the  young  man's  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  naming  the  place  and  hour 
at  which  he  was  to  be  met.  I  was  punctual  at  the 
particular  spot ;  and  on  encountering  this  stranger, 
I  at  once  concluded,  by  his  appearance,  that  he 
was  the  individual  whom  I  was  appointed  to  meet. 
Leroux  had  informed  me  that  the  present  week's 
watchword  had  been  communicated  to  his  young 
friend ;  and  therefore  when  I  spoke  that  watch- 
word, and  saw  that  it  produced  a  certain  eflfect 
upon  this  stranger,  I  entertained  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  his  identity  with  the  person  whom  I 
was  to  meet." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Lamotte  sat  down;  and 
again  crossing  his  arms,  kept  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
me  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  still 
cherished  a  bitter  feeling  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal chastisement  which  I  had  inflicted,  and 
which  I  could  not  help  thinking  he  so  richly  de- 
served. 

"  You  have  listened  to  the  explanations  which 
have  been  given,"  said  the  Chairman,  again  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  :  "  do  you  wish  to  explain 
anything  on  your  own  side  ?  Speak  deliberately  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  feel  yourself  competent  to  ex- 
press yourself  in  French,  I  can  doubtless  find  an 
interpreter  amongst  those  present." 

I  was  now  so  perfectly  cool  and  collected  that 
all  the  French  I  knew  came  readily  to  my  aid ;  and 
it  even  seemed  as  if  my  mind  was  suggestive  of 
idiomatic  forms  and  suitable  phrases  in  proportion 
to  the  emergency  of  the  case. 

"  I  have  only  to  say,  sir,"  was  my  answer,  firmly 
but  respectfully  given,  "  that  when  Monsieur  La- 
motte beckoned  me  to  follow  him  in  the  street,  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  whither  he  intended 
to  conduct  me  :  and  he  will  remember  that  I  en- 
deavoured to  address  him — but  he  placed  his  finger 
upon  his  lip,  and  would  not  aiFord  me  the  wished- 
for  opportunity  for  explanations." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Lamotte  :  "  it  was  of  course 
a  natural  precaution  on  my  part,  it  being  dan- 
gerous to  converse  in  the  open  street,  especially  at 
night-time  when  listeners  may  lurk  in  gateways. 
Entertaining  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  stranger  with  him  whom  I  sought, 
I  naturally  fancied  that  he  merely  wished  to  ques- 
tion me  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  place  whither 
he  was  to  be  conducted — or  that  he  purposed  to 
put  any  other  casual  queries  which  curiosity  might 
naturally  suggest.  But  let  him  answer  how  it  was 
that  the  mention  of  the  pass-word  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  him  that  he  appeared  thoroughly  to 
understand  it  ?" 

"Tou  have  heard  the  question,  young  man," 
said  the  Chairman  :  "  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
answer  it  ?  Or  I  will  put  it  again  for  your  better 
comprehension.  How  was  it,"  he  inquired,  speak- 
ing with  slow  deliberation,  and  accentuating  every 
syllable,  "  that  you  appeared  at  once  to  understand 
the  password,  Ligny  ?" 

'•  I  can  give  no  other  explanation  than  this," 
was  my  response, — '•'  that   the  name  of  Ligny  is 


one  which  is  familiar  to  me ;  and  therefore  when  it 
was  so  suddenly  spoken,  it  produced  upon  me  a 
certain  efi'ect  which,  if  Monsieur  Lamotte  will  bo 
kind  enough  to  tax  liis  memory,  he  wiU  recollect 
to  have  been  that  of  astonishment  rather  than  of 
special  intelligence." 

"  It  might  have  been  so,"  observed  tho  bearded 
young  gentleman. 

Here  the  stout,  tall,  fashionably  dressed  man 
who  was  behind  the  outer  door  on  my  arrival, 
ascended  the  platform,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  the  ear  of  the  Chairman ; — having  done  which, 
he  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Citizens,"  said  the  Chairman,  glancing  slowly 
around  him,  "  I  have  just  received  an  intimation 
which  appears  to  confirm  the  account  given  by  the 
young  Englishman  who  is  now  amongst  us.  The 
name  of  Ligny  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Duke  de  Paulin's  household ;  and  tho 
coincidence  was  most  strange  which  should  have 
led  that  word  to  be  adopted  as  our  pass  for  the 
present  week,  and  caused  it  to  be  thus  spoken  to  a 
stranger  on  whom  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  particular  effect.  Still  I  think  that  Joseph 
WUmot  should  be  more  espUcit,  and  give  us  to 
understand  how  it  was  that  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  introduced  amongst  us  without  proffering  a 
single  word  of  remonstrance  to  those  whom  he  en- 
countered in  the  passage." 

"  Cheerfully  and  readily  will  I  give  the  expla- 
nations demanded,"  was  my  immediate  response : 
and  I  proceeded  to  state  how  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Franconi's  when  I  was  accosted  by  Monsieur  La- 
motte— how  completely  I  was  bewildered  by  the 
singularity  of  the  occurrence — and  how  I  was  hur- 
ried on  from  one  incident  to  another,  still  with  the 
same  feelings  of  wonder,  uncertainty,  suspense, 
and  curiosity,  untU.  I  found  myself  in  my  present 
position. 

The  chairman  looked  slowly  around  him  when 
my  explanations  were  finished  ;  and  doubtless  per- 
ceiving that  the  impression  they  produced  on  the 
audience  generally,  was  similar  to  those  which  he 
himself  entertained,  he  said,  "  Your  words,  young 
man,  are  stamped  with  candour  and  truthfidness : 
but  what  guarantee  can  you  offer  us  that  our  secret 
is  safe  in  your  keeping  ?" 

"  I  can  do  no  more,  sir,  than  pledge  my  most 
sacred  word  of  honour  to  that  effect.  Indeed,"  I 
continued,  "  I  have  no  interest  in  betraying  you — 
and  assuredly  I  have  no  inclination." 

Again  did  the  venerable  Chairman  look  slowly 
around;  and  perceiving  that  the  audience  were 
satisfied,  he  said  to  me,  "  We  must  place  trust  in 
your  word.  But  remember  that  it  is  not  merely 
our  personal  safety  which  is  in  your  keeping :  our 
very  lives  are  now  held  in  your  hand  !" 

"God  forbid,"  I  exclaimed,  enthusiastically, 
"that  I  should  by  any  treachery,  or  even  impru- 
dence on  my  part,  become  the  author  of  so  fright- 
ful  a  catastrophe  !" 

A  sensation  of  approval  greeted  these  words; 
and  the  Chairman  then  said,  "  You  are  at  liberty 
to  retire." 

I  bowed— and  retreated  towards  the  door,  which 
one  of  the  members  seated  nearest  hastened  to 
unfasten.  I  made  another  bow — this  time  to  the 
beautiful  young  lady  who  was  at  no  great  distance ; 
and  she  returned  my  salutation  with  an  affable 
smile,    which — while    displaying   teeth   of    pearly 
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whiteness— seemed  to  express  her  satisfaction  that 
I  should  have  so  well  explained  the  circumstauces 
under  which  I  had  been  brought  into  the  midst  of 
the  Secret  Society. 

In  another  minute  I  was  once  again  in  the  open 
street;  and  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of 
■visiting  Franconi's,  I  returned  to  the  ducal  mansion. 
Besides,  I  had  no  longer  any  inclination  for  amuse- 
ment :  I  had  issued  forth  from  that  mansion,  an 
hour  back,  for  the  express  purpose  of  diverting  my 
mind  from  disagreeable  and  desponding  reflections ; 
and  heaven  knows  that  I  had  been  led  into  an  ad- 
venture which  was  full  well  calculated  to  produce 
a  powerful  revulsion  of  feelings ! 

TVTien  I  sought  my  couch,  it  was  long  before 
sleep  visited  my  eyes.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
orthat  conclave  of  representatives  of  all  grades  and 
of  both  sexes,  linked  together  by  one  common  bond 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  All  social  distinctions 
were  there  forgotten :  the  fashionable  gentleman 
fraternized  with  the  humble  working-man — the 
elegant  and  well-bred  lady  treated  the  fish-fag  as  a 
sister  J  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  that  scene 
were  really  an  epitome  of  the  great  world  without, 
it  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  principles  of  true 
freedom  and  for  the  well-being  of  society.  If  in 
my  reflections  I  dwelt  upon  the  presence  of  the 
young  and  lovely  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  at  that 
scene,  it  was  only  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
enthusiastic  fervour  and  the  patriotic  strength  of 
mind  which  could  have  led  a  being,  whose  natui-al 
sphere  seemed  to  be  a  brilliantly -lighted  drawing- 
room,  into  the  midst  of  stern-resolved  and  earnest- 
souled  individuals,  who,  hating  tyranny,  were 
adopting  the  only  means  in  their  power  to  labour 
for  its  overthrow.  Yes — it  was  alone  in  this  sense 
that  I  thought  of  Eugenie;  and  not  for  a  single 
instant  was  I  traitorous  to  that  devoted  affection 
which  I  cherished  for  the  charming  and  well- 
beloved  Annabel. 


CHAPTER  IXXV. 

SIONSIEUK     lAMOTTE. 

The  Marquis  de  Paulin,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the 
Duke,  was  a  little  past  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and 
ho  had  been  finishing  his  education  at  one  of  the 
German  Universities.  He  had  returned  home,  as  I 
learnt,  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  actually  ex- 
pected ;  and  hence  the  excited  suddenness  with 
which  Florine  had  burst  into  the  boudoir  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  to  his  mother.  He  was  a  youth 
of  exceeding  personal  beauty — tall  and  slender — 
and  having  a  somewhat  delicate  appearance.  His 
countenance  was  intelligent ;  and  its  expression  de- 
noted a  high  sensibility  of  feeling — a  characteristic 
•which  he  inherited  from  the  Duchess.  He  had 
no  pride ;  but  was  affable  in  his  manner  and  ami- 
able in  his  disposition  towards  his  inferiors  as  well 
as  to  his  equals.  I  learnt  from  Amelie  that  he  had 
made  marvellous  progress  in  his  studies  at  the 
XTniversity — and  indeed,  that  he  had  applied  him- 
self thereto  with  an  assiduity  which  had  to  some 
little  extent  impaired  his  health  :  but  it  was  hoped 
that  now  his  education  was  completed,  and  he 
■would  have  ample  leisure  for  recreation  and  exer- 
cise, he  would  speedily  regain  his  strength.   I  need 


hardly  add  that  his  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of 
such  strong  feelings,  doted  upon  her  first-born  -.  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  specify  7nore  emphati- 
cally that  his  father  likewise  regarded  him  with 
true  paternal  pride  and  reflection.  Indeed,  while 
speaking  upon  the  subject,  I  must  injustice  to  the 
Duke  de  Paulin  declare  that  he  was  much  at- 
tached to  all  his  children ;  and  if  I  have  not  spoken 
more  of  the  juvenile  branches  of  the  family,  it  is 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  incidents  of  my  nar- 
rative have  travelled  in  a  course  which  rendered 
such  special  mention  unneccessary. 

Fortunate  it  appeared  to  be  that  the  young 
Marquis  de  Paulin  should  have  returned  home 
at  that  particular  crisis;  inasmuch  as  it  endently 
prevented  a  separation  on  which  the  Duchess  was 
previously  resolved.  The  Duke  did  not  ask  me 
whether  his  wife  had  questioned  me  in  respect  to 
my  visit  to  the  dwelling  of  Mademoiselle  Ligny — 
either  because  he  fancied  that  if  she  had,  I  should 
mention  to  him  the  fact  of  my  own  accord;  or 
else,  on  the  other  hand,  because  he  conceived  that 
whatsoever  was  done  in  confidence  would  be  re- 
garded  in  that  light  by  myself. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  day  following  my 
adventure  with  the  Secret  Society,  and  I  was 
issuing  forth  from  the  mansion  to  take  my  accus- 
tomed walk,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  fine,  tall, 
handsome-looking  man — of  middle  age  and  of  mili- , 
tary  appearance — and  whom  methought  I  recol- 
lected to  have  seen  amongst  the  conclave  tho 
night  before.  He  spoke  very  good  English;  and 
requested  to  have  a  few  minutes'  private  conversa- 
tion with  me.  We  accordingly  walked  together 
to  a  little  distance ;  and  on  turning  into  a  more 
secluded  street,  the  Frenchman  stopped. 

'•'  My  business  with  you,"  he  said,  "  is  of  some- 
what an  unpleasant  character  :  but  perhaps  you 
can  conjecture  what  it  is  ?" 

'■  Indeed,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  form  the  remotest  surmise." 

The  gentleman  looked  at  me  very  hard  for  a 
few  moments,  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss  to  persuade 
himself  that  I  was  speaking  the  truth ;  and  then 
he  said,  "  You  last  night  struck  my  friend  Mon- 
sieur Lamotte." 

"Ah !"  I  ejaculated,  as  a  light  fiashed  in  unto 
my  mind  :  and  then  I  burst  out  into  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter. 

'•'  Sir,"  said  the  French  gentleman,  speaking 
sternly  and  drawing  himself  up  in  a  dignified 
manner,  "  it  is  highly  indecorous  to  make  a  jest  of 
the  business.  And,  after  all,  it  is  reaUy  no  joking 
matter." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  I  responded,  instantaneously 
recovering  my  gravity.  '"  I  will  treat  the  affair 
seriously,  since  such  appears  to  be  your  wish  :  but 
really  I  could  not  for  the  moment  help  laughing 

at  the  idea  that But  perhaps  you  will  be  kind 

enough  to  explain  your  object  in  seeking  me  ?" 

'•  I  come  on  behalf  of  Monsieur  Lamotte,"  re- 
joined the  Frenchman,  "  to  request  that  you  will 
name  a  time  and  place " 

"  Ah  !"  I  interrupted  him  :  "  it  really  is  a  duel, 
then,  which  Monsieur  Lamotte  intends  to  pro- 
voke ?" 

"  Is'othing  less,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Wilmot," 
was  the  Frenchman's  answer.  "  My  friend  Mon- 
sieur Lamotte  seeks  satisfaction  for  the  blow  which 
you  struck  him." 
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"  Might  I  be  permitted,"  I  said,  "  to  inquire 
what  is  the  social  position  of  Monsieur  La- 
motte  r" 

"  Were  we  now  at  that  same  place  to  which  you 
found  your  way  last  night,"  responded  the  French- 
man, in  a  low  voice  and  with  a  significant  look,  "  I 
should  answer  that  my  friend  Lamotte  is  a  citizen 
on  an  equality  with  all  other  Frenchmen :  but  as 
we  are  speaking  out  of  doors,  and  must  for  the 
time  being  consider  everything  in  reference  to 
existing  social  usages  and  distinctions,  I  reply  to 
your  question  by  informing  you  that  Monsieur 
Lamotte  is  an  independent  gentleman." 

"  Very  good,"  I  said  :  "  Monsieur  Lamotte  is  a 
gentleman.  Ifow,  I  think  you  heard  me  very  frankly 
confess  last  evening  that  I  am  a  valet — or  page — 
or  menial— whatever  you  like  to  term  it — in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  de  Paulin." 

"  I  know  it."  answered  the  French  gentleman. 
"  And  what  then  r" 

"  Simply  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,"  I  re- 
joined, "  as  to  the  difference  between  Monsieur 
Lamotte's  position  and  mine  own:  because  in 
England  a  gentleman  would  no  more  think  of 
challenging  a  man-servant  to  a  duel " 

•■•But  we  are  Moi  in  England!"  interrupted  the 
Frenchman.  "And  even  if  we  were,"  he  contLaued, 
'■  Monsieur  Lamotte  would  pursue  precisely  the 
same  course  in  respect  to  yourself.  I  know  more 
of  you  than  you  are  perhaps  aware.  Indeed,  you 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  possessed  as  you  are  of 
the  important  secret  which  came  to  your  knowledge 
last  night,  some  of  us  whom  you  saw  on  the  occa- 
sion, would  fail  to  make  certain  inquiries  with 
respect  to  you.  The  result  of  such  inquiries  is 
that  you  came  to  Paris  as  a  gentleman — that  you 
lived  at  Meurice's  Hotel — that  you  were  robbed  by 
a  fellow-countryman  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds — and  that  you  were  thereby  necessi- 
tated to  accept  a  situation  in  the  household  of  the 
Duke  de  Paulin.  Consequently,  Monsieur  Lamotte 
would  be  bound  to  treat  you  as  a  gentleman,  even 
if  his  political  and  social  views  did  not  lead  him  to 
regard  you  as  an  equal." 

"  Very  good,  sir !"  I  observed.  "  Then  the 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that  you  wish  me  to 
fight  with  Monsieur  Lamotte  ?" 

"Just  80,"  answered  the  French  gentleman: 
"or  else  to  make  the  amplest  apology  in  writing, 
to  be  duly  witnessed  by  m.yself." 

"  The  apology,  sir,  I  assm-edly  shall  not  con- 
cede," was  my  response ;  "  inasmuch  as  I  consider 
mvself  the  aggrieved  party — and  moreover  think 
that  your  friend  Monsieur  Lamotte  was  most 
righteously  chastised." 

"  In  this  case,"  said  the  French  gentleman,  "  you 
are  prepared  to  meet  Monsieur  Lamotte  in  a 
duel  r 

"  If  it  be  any  gratification  to  your  friend,"  I 
replied,  "  I  cannot  of  course,  under  the  circum- 
stances, refuse  to  afford  it.  I  have  been  a  gentle- 
man once — and  hope  to  become  so  again.  Eut 
about  this  duel — 1  have  really  no  friend  to  whom 
1  can  apply  to  second  me  on  the  occasion." 

"That  little  difficulty  can  be  soon  got  over," 
answered  the  Frenchman,  who  was  evidently  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  transaction  in  a  <^ool,  de- 
liberate, and  perfectly  business-liko  fashion.  "Jf 
you  will  only  name  the  time  and  place,  I  will  take 
care  that  you  shall  find  a  gentleman  on  the  spot 


who   will  be  infinitely  delighted  to  act  as  your 
second." 

"  The  gentleman  you  allude  to,"  I  caid,  "  must 
have  somewhat  singular  tastes  as  to  the  particular 
I  recreation  which  constitutes  a  source  of  infinite  de- 
light. However,  be  it  as  you  say.  As  for  the 
j  place,  it  is  for  you  to  name  a  convenient  one  ;  and 
as  for  the  time,  it  must  be  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  day,  when  I  am  enabled  to  dispose  of  my  own 
leisure." 

"  How  shall  you  be  engaged  for  the  next  two  or 
I  three  hours  ?"  inquired  the  Frenchman. 
I      "I  am  entirely  at  your  service,"  was  my  re- 
joinder. 

"  It  is  now  half-past  twelve,"  said  the  gentle- 
j  man,  consulting  his  watch :  "'  will  you  be  near  the 
Triumphal  Arch  at  three  ?" 
I      "  Punctually,"  I  replied. 

'  "  Good ! — it  is  an  arrangement.  You  will  fight 
with  swords,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  I  will  take 
care  to  furnish  the  weapons — of  which,  be  it  under- 
stood, you  shall  have  your  choice." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  French  gentleman 
made  me  a  very  polite  bow,  and  walked  away.  I 
retraced  my  steps  slowly  to  the  mansion :  I  was 
about  to  fight  a  duel  in  which  my  own  life  miglit 
be  lost ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to  take  that  of 
my  antagonist.  I  could  not  possibly  hope  to  prove 
superior  to  him  in  the  use  of  the  sword :  for  I 
well  knew  that  all  Frenchmen  are  more  or  less 
proficient  with  that  weapon.  But  if  I  should  find 
the  advantage  to  be,  by  any  circumstance  or  acci- 
dent, on  my  side,  I  was  firmly  resolved  not  to 
avail  myself  of  it  so  far  as  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound.  Isot  for  worlds  would  I  have  had  the  death 
of  a  fellow-creature  resting  on  my  conscience  !  But 
I  feared  that  all  the  advantage  would  prove  to  be 
with  my  antagonist ;  and  I  thought  that  my  life 
was  now  probably  not  worth  much. 

On  arriving  at  the  mansion,  I  ascended  to  my 
chamber,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Annabel, — de- 
scribing all  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  this 
duel — assuring  her  that  she  possessed  my  devoted 
love  unto  the  very  last — beseeching  her  to  receive 
as  resignedly  as  possible  the  tidings  of  my  -death 
— and  though  recording  the  hope  that  she  might 
yet  know  happiness  from  other  sources  in  this 
world,  yet  expressing  the  wish  that  she  would  now 
and  then  bestow  a  thought  upon  him  who  Lad 
loved  her  so  tenderly  and  so  well.  I  could  not 
help  shedding  tears  as  I  penned  this  letter  :  but  I 
wiped  them  away,  resolved  to  meet  the  approach- 
ing duel  with  a  becoming  fortitude.  I  folded,  ad- 
dressed, and  sealed  the  letter;  and  locked  it  up  in 
my  bos.  I  then  wrote  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  a  few 
words  to  the  effect  that  such  a  letter  would  be 
found  in  such  a  place  ;  and  entreating  that  it  might 
be  at  once  despatched  to  the  post-office.  This  scrap 
I  put  into  my  pocket,  so  that  if  I  fell,  and  in  my 
last  moments  should  be  stricken  speechless,  that 
final  instruction  would  be  found  about  my  per- 
son. 

My  arrangements  having  been  thus  completed 
with  the  carefulness  and  deliberation  of  one  who 
was  about  to  meet  death  face  to  face,  I  again 
quitted  the  mansion — and  now  directed  my  steps 
towards  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  stands  the  Triumphal  Arch.  It  wanted  but 
a  few  minutes  to  three  when  I  reached  my  desti- 
nation ;  and  there  I  found  the  tall,  stout,  fashion- 
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ably  dressed  gentleman  who  had  stood  behind  the 
door  to  receive  the  watchword  on  the  preceding 
evening.  At  once  recognising  me,  he  made  a 
courteous  bow ;  and  accosting  me,  intimated  that 
he  had  been  requested  to  act  as  my  second  in  the 
approaching  duel.  A  cab  was  waiting  at  a  short 
distance :  we  entered  it — and  the  driver  urged  his 
horse  into  a  quick  pace. 

"Beautiful  weather,"  said  the  gentleman,  ca- 
ressing his  chin  in  as  calm  and  unconcerned  a 
•way  as  if  we  were  bent  upon  a  pleasure  excursion. 
"  It  is  really  a  lovely  day  for  the  season  of  the 
year  ! — quite  Spring,  although  only  the  middle  of 
March.  I  suppose  you  will  go  and  see  the  grand 
review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  to-morrow  ?" 

'•'  To-morrow !"  I  echoed,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh :  for  though  I  flatter  myself  I  experienced  no 
cowardly  feeling  on  the  occasion,  yet  still  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  to-morrow's  sun  might  find 
me  a  corpse — stifl",  cold,  and  stark ! 

"Yes — to-morrow,"  said  my  companion,  evi- 
dently mistaking  my  meaning,  and  his  ear  not 
catching  the  sigh.  "  Have  you  not  heard  of  it  ? 
or  did  you  think  it  was  put  off  ?" 

"Yes — I  have  heard  of  it,"  was  my  response. 
"  But  really,"  I  added,  "  a  person  in  my  position 
ought  not  to  speculate  on  what  he  may  do  to- 
morrow." 

"Ah — true!"  said  the  Frenchman,  as  if  care- 
lessly recollecting  what  was  about  to  take  place. 
And  here  in  justice  to  himself,  and  to  the  noble 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  I  must  record  my 
conviction  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  arose 
not  from  sheer  heartlessness — but  that  it  was 
attributable  to  a  natural  indifference  to  serious 
matters  in  which  life  was  involved.  Indeed,  I  am 
certain  that  if  he  himself  had  been  the  principal 
instead  of  the  second  in  the  pending  duel,  he 
would  have  treated  it  with  just  the  same  degree 
of  calm  and  careless  indifference, — perhaps  order- 
ing his  dinner  to  be  got  in  readiness  by  a  certain 
hour,  and  most  assuredly  pre-arranging  in  his 
mind  how  he  should  pass  the  morrow. 

There  was  some  little  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  he  gazed  out  of  the  cab  window  admiring 
the  beauty  of  the  weather ;  and  then  turning  to 
me,  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  a  pretty  good 
swordsman,  Mr.  Wilmot  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  I  answered,  "  I  never  handled  such  a 
weapon  in  my  life." 

"  Ah !  that's  a  pity,"  he  observed :  and  then 
there  was  another  short  pause. 

"  I  presume  that  Monsieur  Lamotte  is  a  good 
swordsman  ?"  I  remarked  inquiringly. 

"  Well,  not  bad,"  rejoined  my  companion,  as  ho 
calmly  and  comfortably  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  Let  me  see !  There  was  young  Bontemps  that 
he  pinked  very  neatly :  and  then  there  was  an 
English  Milor — one  of  your  nation — that  he  dis- 
abled for  six  months ;  and  I  think,  if  I  recollect 
right,  that  when  he  travelled  in  Germany  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  there  was  some  Itussiau 
baron,  with  a  name  as  long  as  your  arm,  and  as 
unpronounceable  as  a  name  can  possibly  be  when 
it  has  got  a  dozen  consonants  and  only  a  couple  of 

vowels Ah,  to  be  sure  !  I  do  remember ! — he 

laid  the  Eussian  on  his  back  in  the  neatest  possi- 
ble style  imaginable.  I  read  the  account  in  the 
newspapers :  it  must  have  been  a  beautiful  sight — 
a  beautiful    sight  indeed!"   and  my  companion 


heaved  a  profound  sigh,  as  if  in  immitigable  regret 
that  he  was  not  there  to  behold  it. 

However  courageous  a  man  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  great  consolation  to  hear  that  the  indivi- 
dual with  whom  he  is  about  to  fight  a  duel,  is  an 
expert  swordsman,  and  has  already  distinguished 
himself  in  that  respect  by  killing  two  antagonists 
and  disabling  the  third  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  farther  I  saw 
into  the  affair,  the  more  the  chances  appeared  to 
be  against  myself ;  and  I  could  not  repress  another 
sigh  as  the  image  of  Annabel  rose  up  before  me  in 
all  the  radiance  of  its  preterhuman  beauty. 

Meanwhile  the  cab  had  diverged  from  the  main 
road — and  threading  a  lane,  reached  the  vicinage 
of  a  wood.  Here  it  stopped;  and  we  alighted. 
My  companion  leading  the  way,  we  penetrated 
into  the  wood ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  an 
open  space, — where  I  found  Monsieur  Lamotte 
coolly  leaning  against  a  tree,  smoking  a  cigar.  His 
second — the  gentleman  who  had  brought  me  the 
challenge — was  similarly  engaged ;  and  just  as  we 
came  upon  them,  they  were  laughing  in  an  idle, 
careless  manner,  no  doubt  at  some  jest  to  which 
one  of  them  had  given  utterance.  A  third  gentle- 
man was  sitting  on  the  huge  trunk  of  a  felled  tree, 
and  was  deliberately  examining  a  case  of  instru- 
ments which  he  had  open  in  his  hands.  I  there- 
fore at  once  concluded  that  this  must  be  a  surgeon, 
who  was  present  in  case  his  professional  services 
should  be  needed.  On  the  ground,  at  Monsieur 
Lamotte's  feet,  lay  a  piece  of  green  baize, — the 
ominous  shape  of  which  indicated  plainly  enough 
that  it  enwrapped  the  weapons  with  which  the 
duel  was  to  be  fought. 

When  my  companion  and  myself  appeared  upon 
the  ground,  Lamotte  and  his  second  lazily  tossed 
away  their  cigars ;  and  then  the  preliminaries  com- 
menced. My  antagonist  threw  oft'  his  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  cravat ;  and  I  followed  his  example — 
while  the  two  seconds,  taking  the  swords  from  the 
green  baize  wherein  they  were  wrapped  sheathless, 
proceeded  to  compare  their  lengths.  Their  mea- 
surement was  perfectly  the^  same ;  and  Lamotte's 
second — holding  one  in  each  hand,  by  the  points, 
so  that  the  flexible  blades  bent  up  and  down  in 
their  metallic  elasticity — accosted  me  and  bade  me 
take  my  choice.  I  grasped  the  handle  of  the  one 
that  was  nearest :  the  other  was  then  presented  to 
Lamotte — whose  second  proceeded  to  say,  "  If  Mr. 
Wilmot  will  yet  consent  to  make  an  apology,  this 
business  need  go  no  farther." 

"  I  certainly  can  offer  no  apology,"  I  said : 
and  I  was  even  astonished  at  the  firmness  of  my 
own  voice,  "  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  repeat  the 
words  I  uttered  to  you  this  forenoon — that  I  con- 
sider myself  the  aggrieved  party." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  both  the  seconds  simul- 
taneously, "  we  must  proceed  :" — and  I  saw  they 
for  a  moment  surveyed  me  with  a  marked  admira- 
tion. 

My  own  second  took  me  aside,  and  inquired 
whether  I  had  any  last  instructions  to  give  ?  I 
responded  that  there  was  a  scrap  of  paper  about 
my  person,  which,  if  I  fell,  would  convey  my 
supreme  wishes. 

"  One  word,  my  young  friend,  before  you  begin," 
said  my  second.  "  Should  circumstances  transpire 
so  as  to  place  you  in  the  position  of  being  judi- 
cially  examined,   you  will,  as  a  man  of  honour. 


refiam  from  mentioning  viTiere  tlie  dispute  ori- 
ginated ?" 

"  As  a  matter  of  course,"  I  rejoined.  "  Under 
no  circumstances  would  I  betray  the  secret  which 
I  80  solemnly  pledged  myself  to  retain  inviolate !" 

My  second  now  shook  me  by  the  hand ;  and  I 
turned  to  confront  my  antagonist.  Until  that  in- 
stant I  had  no  more  idea  than  a  child  how  to  ma- 
nipulate the  weapon  with  which  I  was  armed  :  but 
no  sooner  did  it  cross  that  of  my  antagonist,  than 
I  felt  less  strange  with  it — less  awkward — less  sen- 
sible of  a  complete  novelty  of  position,  than  I 
could  possibly  have  hoped  or  expected.  As  for  my 
courage,  I  presume  that  the  reader  will  not  hold 
me  culpable  of  vanity  if  I  declare  that  I  entertained 
not  the  slightest  apprehension:  indeed,  I  may 
almost  say  that  I  thought  not  of  actual  danger,  m 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  term — that  is,  to  be  in- 
spired by  a  sense  of  alarm :  I  regarded  it  only  as 
the  motive  for  exerting  all  my  energies  to  ^?tod  it 
52. 


off.  I  was  perfectly  cool  and  collected;  and  at 
once  perceiving  that  my  antagonist  kept  his  eyes 
keenly  fixed  on  mine,  the  thought  instinctively 
struck  me  that  it  was  to  judge  therefrom  what  my 
proceedings  would  be ; — and  this  was  a  hint  which 
I  was  careful  to  follow.  Now  that  I  can  delibe- 
rately look  back  upon  that  scene,  I  am  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  I  learnt  my  initiatory 
lesson  in  the  use  of  arms.  I  kept  my  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  pupils  of  Lamotte's— caught  all  their 
quick  glancing — and  judged  therefrom  in  a  mo- 
ment in  which  direction  he  intended  to  mani- 
pulate hia  weapon ; — at  the  same  time  I  was  in- 
cessantly reviewing  my  own  attitude  and  position, 
so  as  to  assure  myself  that  I  lay  not  open  to  a 
dangerous  assault.  It  is  perfectly  marvellous  how 
many  different  things  an  individual  in  such  u 
position  may  think  of  if  he  be  but  calm — and  how 
many  varied  exigencies  and  necessities  he  may 
bear  in  his  mind.     Such  was  the  case  with  me ; 
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and  for  the  first  five  rainutes  I  skilfully — yes,  I  may 
write  the  word  skilfully — warded  off  every  attack. 

Hitherto  my  opponent's  moveraents  were  slow, 
cautious,  and  well-measured :  it  was  evidently  his 
oliject  to  ascertain  first  of  all  how  far  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  sword  extended.  But  soon  his 
proceedings  became  more  rapid ;  and  after  a  pause 
of  nearly  a  minute — during  which  the  weapons 
remained  crossed,  and  ho  by  a  slight  swaying, 
leaning,  or  else  inclining  back  of  his  body,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  me  off  my  guard  by  these 
feints— he  all  in  an  instant,  quick  as  the  eye  can 
wink,  whisked  round  his  weapon  and  made  a  des- 
perate thrust  at  me.  I  had  foreseen  this  very 
movement :  I  knew  that  he  was  meditating  it ; 
and  the  swift  glistening  of  his  eyes  which  pre- 
ceded it,  was  a  sufficiently  timeous  warning  of  the 
moment  when  it  was  to  be  effected.  It  was  the 
outburst  of  the  thunder  following,  quick  as  thought, 
upon  the  vivid  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  yet  with 
just  sufficient  interval  between  the  two  as  to  make 
one  aware  of  what  was  coming. 

Not  more  quickly  was  the  thrust  made,  than  it 
was  parried ;  and  as  I  stepped  nimbly  aside  at  the 
same  moment,  my  weapon,  as  it  whirled  round, 
grazed  Lamotte's  cheek.  The  blood  spurted  forth 
upon  his  shirt;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sen- 
sation of  pain  was  suddenly  tingling  enough  :  for 
it  evidently  ruffled  the  temper  of  my  antagonist, 
hitherto  as  cool  and  collected  as  I  myself  was.  He 
immediately  made  an  onslaught  upon  me ;  and 
there  was  a  moment  when  his  life  was  at  my  mercy : 
but  I  had  self-possession  sufficient  to  adhere  to  my 
previously  formed  resolve,  and  to  act,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  entirely  upon  the  defen- 
sive. His  failure  to  accomplish  his  aim — added  to 
the  poignant  smarting  of  his  wound — irritated  him 
all  the  more;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  quite 
losing  his  temper,  whereas  mine  continued  per- 
fectly calm.  Indeed  I  can  conscientiously  say  that 
what  I  experienced  at  the  time,  may  be  expressed 
as  a  cool  intrepidity.  The  weather  was  somewhat 
hot,  and  the  sun  was  shining  down  upon  the  open 
space  where  the  combat  was  being  waged.  A 
thought  struck  me.  I  feigned  a  gradual  retreat  as 
Xamotte  continued  to  attack  mc,  until  I  succeeded 
in  drawing  him  into  such  a  position  that  the  sun- 
beams poured  fuU  upon  his  countenance.  He  at 
once  comprehended  that  it  was  a  mancEuvre  on 
my  part ;  and  its  success  augmented  his  excite- 
ment. He  strove  to  extricate  himself  from  that 
position :  but  he  could  not.  He  skipped  about 
hither  and  thither  :  I  retained  my  post;  and  as  I 
was  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  he  was 
the  assailant,  he  was  constrained  to  keep  the  ground 
to  which  I  had  brought  him. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  my  looks  quit  his  coun- 
tenance :  for  even  when  following  the  movements 
of  his  sword,  my  range  of  vision  carefully  kept 
within  its  sphere  the  eyes  of  my  antagonist.  I 
observed  that  the  perspiration  was  bursting  forth 
upon  his  face,  until  the  big  drops,  issuing  from 
every  pore  of  his  forehead,  began  to  trickle  into  his 
eyes.  He  felt  all  the  disadvantage  under  which  he 
was  labouring, — smarting  with  a  wound — and  ex- 
p?rieucing  an  increasing  dimness  of  sight  with  the 
sunbeams  and  the  perspiration.  I  could  tell  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind  as  easily  as  if  he  himself 
proclaimed  aloud  in  words  every  successive  thought 
and  feeling ;  and  I  knew  that  ho  was  now  intent 


upon  a  last  terrific  effort  to  obtain  the  victory. 
His  attack  was  violent,  but  still  marked  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  skilfulness,  notwithstanding 
his  disadvantages  of  temper,  sun,  and  sweat,  to 
put  me  to  the  severest  test.  Our  weapons 
clashed — they  sent  forth  sparks — they  seemed  to 
twine  for  a  moment  with  each  other  like  metallio 
serpents:  quick  as  the  eye  can  wink  they  were 
asunder  again— in  the  next  half-dozen  moments  I 
had  to  parry  as  many  thrusts  :  but  still  my  cool- 
ness prevailed  against  lamotte's  increasing  excite- 
ment, and  he  received  another  wound,  accidentally 
inflicted  by  me,  upon  the  left  shoulder.  His 
shirt  in  that  part  was  in  a  moment  crimsoned  with 
his  blood :  he  made  one  more  tremendous  effort  to 
change  the  fortune  of  the  conflict  : — with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning  my  weapon  whisked  round, 
and  with  such  force  too  that  his  own  sword  was 
sent  spinning  and  singing  through  the  air,  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  open  space  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  combat. 

The  moment  that  this  was  done,  I  turned  the 
point  of  my  weapon  towards  the  ground,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  next  phase,  whatsoever  it 
might  be,  of  the  afternoon's  proceedings.  Lamotte 
turned  abruptly  towards  his  own  second — while 
mine,  coming  up  to  me,  rapped  out  a  tremendous 
oath  in  the  French  language,  as  he  seized  me  by 
the  hand,  vowing  that  my  conduct  was  as  admir- 
able as  it  was  generous.  Indeed,  methought  that 
by  the  pleasure  he  evidently  experienced  at  being 
present  on  this  occasion,  he  was  completely  indem- 
nified for  having  missed  that  "  beautiful  sight "  in 
Germany  when  the  Eussian  Baron  was  laid  so 
pleasantly  and  comfortably  on  his  back.  The  two 
seconds  now  proceeded  to  converse  together  for  a 
few  moments, — the  result  being  that  it  was  an- 
nounced to  me  that  if  I  myself  was  satisfied.  Mon- 
sieur Lamotte  was  anxious  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
one  whom  he  considered  to  be  a  noble-minded 
antagonist.  I  of  course  responded  in  the  affirma- 
tive :  hands  were  accordingly  shaken  :  and  the  sur- 
geon proceeded  to  examine  my  late  foeman's 
wounds.  That  on  the  shoulder  was  far  more 
severe  than  the  one  upon  the  countenance :  but 
neither  was  at  all  dangerous.  The  blood  was  soon 
stanched — plaister  and  bandages  were  used  — and 
now  the  moment  for  departure  came.  Monsieur 
Lamotte  begged  that  I  would  become  his  guest  at 
dinner  at  his  own  abode, — adding  that  in  a  glass  of 
champagne  all  ill-feeling  should  be  effectually 
drowned,  I  assured  him  that  I  had  never  har- 
boured any  such  sentiment  towards  him ;  and  I 
declined  the  invitation,  on  the  plea  that  my  pre- 
sence would  be  needed  at  the  Duke  de  Paulin's 
mansion — but  in  reality  because  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  following  up  with  an  orgie  the  solemn 
scene,  where  life  and  death  were  involved,  which 
had  just  taken  place.  My  second  volunteered  to 
convey  me  back  into  Paris :  but  previous  to  our 
starting,  he  promised  Lamotte  to  bo  with  him  at 
his  dinner-hour.  Hands  were  again  shaken ;  and 
I  accompanied  my  second  towards  the  vehicle, 
which  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  spot  where  we 
had  left  it. 

"You  acquitted  yourself  in  splendid  style," 
said  the  French  gentleman,  as  we  were  driven  in 
the  direction  of  the  Champs  Elysecs.  "  Do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  you  never  bandied  a 
weapon  before  P" 
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"Never,"  was  my  answer. 
"  And  all  the  time  you  meant  to  act  only  on  the 
defensive  f" 

"That  was  ray  sole  object ;  and  the  two  wounds 
which  I  inflicted,  were  completely  accidental." 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  sight !"  said  my  com- 
panion ;  "  and  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  all 
the  world.     1  really  quite  envied  you !" 

"  May  I  hope,"  I  said,  "  that  some  means  can 
be  adopted  to  prevent  this  affair  from  finding  its 
way  into  the  newspapers  ?" 

"  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy  on  that  head," 
answered  my  companion :  "  we  aro  all  of  us  too 
anxious  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  little  trans- 
action being  traced  to  the  place  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  originated,  not  to  keep  silent 
upon  the  matter.  Ah  !  I  wish  you  were  a  French- 
man, and  that  you  entertained  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  ourselves — how  we  should  delight  to  have 
you  as  a  member  of  our  society  !" 

"  If  it  be  not  indiscreet,"  I  said,  "  may  I  in- 
quire whether  there  be  many  such  associations  ?" 

"A  brave  man  can  always  be  trusted,"  re- 
sponded my  companion ;  "  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  answer  any  question  which  you 
may  put  to  me.  In  respect  to  the  first,  then,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  whole  of  France  is 
parcelled  out  into  districts, — every  district  having 
its  Central  Association,  governing  the  proceedings 
of  all  the  inferior  local  committees.  Paris  itself 
is  in  a  similar  way  divided  into  sections ;  and  the 
Central  Society,  into  the  midst  of  which  you  found 
your  way  last  night,  rules  the  proceedings  not 
only  of  the  Paris  sections,  but  likewise  of  all  the 
district  associations  in  the  provinces." 

"And  might  I  ask,"  I  said,  "what  are  your 
objects  ?" 

"The  overthrow  of  Louis-Philippe's  dynasty 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Eepublic.  But  do  not 
for  a  moment  imagine,"  continued  my  companion, 
now  speaking  with  a  gravity  which  showed  that, 
with  all  his  air  of  careless  indifference,  he  could 
approach  serious  subjects  with  a  becoming  sedate- 
ness  and  a  statesman-like  deliberation, — "  do  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  our  aims  embrace  the 
assassination  of  the  Eing.  Those  frequent  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  upon  his  life,  had 
not  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  veritable 
republican  party  which  has  been  organized  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  already  described  to  you. 
No — we  loathe  and  abominate  such  foul  and  bravo- 
like  deeds;  and  though  prepared  to  fight  for 
liberty  in  a  legitimate  manner,  whenever  the 
opportunity  shall  present  itself,  we  war  not  with 
the  assassin's  knife  or  bullet." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  con- 
veyed  as  it  was  in  a  manner  which  stamped  it  with 
genuine  and  unmistakable  sincerity.  My  com- 
panion proceeded  to  give  me  further  explanations 
in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Secret  Socie- 
ties, especially  the  ono  to  which  I  had  been  so 
singularly  introduced  on  the  preceding  evening. 
It  was  from  these  explanations  that  I  was  enabled, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  glance  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  various  grades  were  represented  in  that 
conclave.  1  was  perfectly  astonished  at  learning 
how  extensive,  how^  minute,  how  intricate,  and  yet 
how  well  conducted  were  the  ramifications  of  that 
perfect  network  of  conspiracy  which  thus  spread 
itself  all  over  France ;  and  I  could  not  help  asking 


whether  it  was  not  possible  for  Government  s|nas 
to  introduce  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the 
Secret  Societies  ? 

"  Spies,  my  young  friend  !"  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion :  "we  are  inundated  with  spies  !  It  is  cal- 
culated that  every  tenth  man  in  France  is  a  spy. 
We  met  to  the  number  of  forty  last  night,  and  we 
therefore  calculate  that  there  were  no  less  than 
four  spies  amongst  us." 

"  Indeed !"  I  exclaimed,  ^^perfect  amazement : 
"  then  of  what  use  is  a  watchword  P" 

"To  keep  the  meetings  as  exclusive  as  we  can — 
and  to  compel  those  who  enter  the  society,  to  go 
through  certain  forms  which  prevent  us  from  being 
more  completely  inundated  with  spies  than  we 
really  are." 

"But  if  there  were  spies  at  your  meeting  last 
night,"  I  said,  "why  were  you  so  anxious  to  keep 
secret  the  exact  origin  of  this  duel  ?" 

"  Because,  if  it  become  flagrantly  public  that  a 
Secret  Society  meets  at  any  particular  place,  the 
Government  must  at  once  interfere— the  police 
burst  in — and  numerous  arrests  are  effected." 

"  And  why  does  not  the  Government  order  the 
police  to  burst  into  every  place  of  meeting  and 
arrest  all  present  ?" 

"'  For  the  simple  reason,  my  young  friend,"  wa? 
the  Frenchman's  response,  "  that  if  such  a  step  were 
taken  to-night,  a  fourth  part  of  the  nation  would  be 
in  prison  to-morrow  morning.  The  Eing  knows 
what  is  going  on :  but  he  does  not  adopt  any  mea- 
sure which  would  have  the  effect  of  revealing  to 
the  world  the  immensity  of  this  conspiracy,  inas- 
much as  it  would  tell  its  own  tale,  and  prove  the 
frightfulest  exposure  of  his  diabolic  tyranny. 
Where  there  is  despotism,  there  are  always  secret 
plottings  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  despotism  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  extent  of  these  ramifications  to  up- 
set it.  The  Eing  is  therefore  morally  compelled  to 
tolerate  what  he  knows  to  be  going  on, — at  the 
same  time  hugging  the  hope  that  as  our  proceedings 
are  all  conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  his  spies,  he 
shall  be  enabled  to  frustrate  and  foil  our  projects 
as  ho  has  hitherto  done." 

"  Then,  of  what  use  are  your  meetings,"  I  in- 
quired, "  since  all  that  you  do  is  reported  to  the 
authorities  ?" 

"Our  sole  object  at  present,"  was  my  com- 
panion's answer,  "  is  to  maintain  the  organization 
of  our  partisans." 

"  Might  I  inquire,"  I  said,  "  who  is  that  Made- 
moiselle Eugenie  whom  I  saw  last  night  ?" 

"  Ah  !  my  young  friend,"  exclaimed  the  French- 
man, with  a  smile,  "  has  her  beauty  made  an  im- 
pression upon  your  soul  P" 

"  It  is  full  well  calculated  to  do  so,"  I  responded, 
"  were  it  not  that  my  affections  are  already  en- 
gaged to  another.  But  it  is  impossible  to  behold 
a  beautiful  young  creature  such  as  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  is,  casting  her  destinies  amidst  deep 
political  projects,  without  being  more  or  less  in- 
terested on  her  behalf." 

"Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Delacour,"  rejoined  my 
companion,  "  lost  her  parents  in  her  infancy,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  an  old  uncle — her  deceased 
father's  brother— who  is  a  wealthy  banker.  Ho 
is  so  conjpletely  immersed  in  his  iilTriirs,  that  he 
does  not  notice  his  niece's  frequent  absences  from 
home.  She  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our 
female  partisans;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  wo 
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hare  many  of  the-  gentler  sex  who  entertain  our 
principles,  enter  into  our  views,  and  share  our 
hopes.  You  have  seen  that  Mademoiselle  Eugenie 
is  beautiful :  I  could  inform  vou  that  her  character 
is  as  stainless  as  her  loveliness  is  bewitching.  She 
enters  into  our  assembly  with  the  full  confidence 
that  no  libertine  look  will  threaten  her  with  insult; 
and  though  accustomed  to  shine  in  her  uncle's 
splendid  saloons — though  riding  in  her  carriage-— 
and  though  the  ack^wledged  heiress  of  his  great 
wealth,  yet  she  takes  her  turn  along  with  the  rest 
to  perform  the  part  of  doorkeeper  when  the  bell 
rings.  Everybody  belonging  to  the  society  admires 
and  esteems  her ;  and  you  saw  last  night  the  influ- 
ence which  she  possesses  when  she  interposed  on  the 
occasion  of  your  being  surrounded  by  the  irritated 
group.  Ah  !  by  the  bye,"  added  my  companion, 
"  I  could  tolerably  well  understand  how  it  was  that 
the  name  of  Ligny  produced  a  certain  effect  upon 
you:  for  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
Duke  de  Paulin's  intimacy  with  a  lady  of  that 
name  has  proved  the  source  of  much  iinhappiness 
between  himself  and  his  wife.  Hence  was  it  that 
I  whispered  something  to  this  effect  in  our  vene- 
rable president's  ear;  and  you  remember  the  ob- 
servation he  made  in  consequence  thereof." 

"While  we  were  thus  conversing,  the  cab  had 
entered  the  Champs  Elysees ;  and  I  requested  to 
be  put  down  at  the  nearest  convenient  point  to  the 
ducal  mansion.  The  French  gentleman  strove  to 
induce  me  to  change  my  mind  in  respect  to  Mon- 
sieur Lamotte's  invitation, — assuring  me  that  I 
should  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  But  I  still 
requested  to  be  excused,  for  the  reason  T  have 
already  mentioned, — although  I  did  not  specify  it 
to  my  companion.  He  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand  at  parting;  and  I  hastened  to  the  mansion. 

I  can  scarcely  explain  the  feeling  of  joy  with 
which,  on  ascending  to  my  chamber,  I  tore  up  the 
letter  I  had  penned  to  Annabel ;  and  I  looked 
back  with  astonishment  at  the  ordeal  through 
which  I  had  so  successfully  passed.  It  appeared 
to  me  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality ;  and  I 
mentally  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  to 
heaven  for  having  brought  me  safely  and  unhurt 
through  an  adventure  in  which  my  life  might  have 
been  sacrificed,  or  in  which  I  might  have  received 
a  wound  whose  mark  I  should  have  carried  to  the 
grave. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI, 


A  MOSTH  passed  away  without  any  incident 
worthy  of  mention ;  and  one  afternoon,  as  I  was 
walking  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  I  beheld  the 
youthful  Marquis  de  Paulin  hastening  along  at  a 
little  distance.  He  did  not  notice  me :  he  was 
evidently  bent  upon  keeping  some  appointment,  or 
had  some  special  object  in  view.  I  have 'already 
said  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  great  personal 
beauty — tall,  slender,  and  delicate :  he  dressed  with 
what  may  be  termed  an  elegant  simphcity,  in 
which  the  ordinances  of  fashion  were  modulated  to 
the  requirements  of  good  taste. 

It  was  in  the  vicinage  of  shady  avenues   that 
I  thus  beheld  him  on   the  occasion  to  which  I 


refer ;  and  as  I  followed  him  with  my  eves,  I  saw 
I  that  he  entered  one  of  those  avenues.  I  walked 
on  in  the  path  which  I  was  pursuing ;  and,  my 
thoughts  gradually  flowing  into  another  channel, 
I  forgot  the  circumstance  of  having  beheld  the 
Marquis.  The  weather  was  beautiful — the  main 
road  in  the  Champs  Elysees  was  thronged  with 
equipages  and  equestrian  parties,  just  as  Hyde 
Park  is  in  the  fashionable  season.  Half-an-hour 
had  perhaps  passed  since  I  had  observed  the 
youthful  Marquis  de  Paulin ;  and  sated  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  gay  and  elegantly  dressed 
throng,  I  turned  aside  to  seek  a  mote  secluded 
part  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  I  had  fallen  into  one 
of  those  moods  when  I  wished  to  reflect  upon  the 
incidents  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
I  — to  be  alone  as  it  were  with  the  image  of  my 
beloved  Annabel.  In  this  strain  was  I  meditating 
I  — getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
resort  of  fashion — when  my  steps  mechanically 
led  me  into  an  avenue  where  the  embowering 
trees,  meeting  over-head,  formed  a  grateful  shade  : 
for  the  branches  had  all  put  forth  the  verdure  of 
an  early  Spring,  it  being  now  the  month  of 
April. 

While  proceeding  along,  and  still  reflecting  on 
matters  intimately  regarding  myself,  I  observed 
two  persons  at  some  little  distance  a-head ;  and 
then  almost  immediately  a  turning  in  the  road 
hid  them  from  my  view.  I  continued  my  way  ; 
and  on  reaching  the  spot  where  they  had  thus 
disappeared,  I  suddenly  came  upon  them,  as  it 
i  were ;  for  they  were  now  standing  still,  evidently 
engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  discourse.  "Who 
should  they  be,  but  the  youthful  Marquis  de 
Paulin  and  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Delacour  I — the 
latter  dressed  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  and  look- 
ing still  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  when  I 
had  seen  her  at  the  secret  meeting-place ;  for  sho 
had  now  upon  the  cheeks  a  heightened  colour, 
which  deepened  into  a  blush  as  I  thus  so  suddenly 
made  my  appearance. 

I  was  instantaneously  smitten  with  the  unplea- 
sant sense  of  intrusion;  and  being  thrown  as  it 
were  into  embarrassment,  I  was  about  to  retreat, 
— when  Mademoiselle    Delacour,   recovering   her 
own  self-possession,  made  me  a  courteous  bow,  as 
if  dealing  with  an  equal.     I  raised  my  hat,  alike 
to  herself  and  the  Marquis ;    and   continued   my 
I  way  without  once  glancing  behind  until  I  reached 
I  a  diverging  road,  into  which  I  turned.     I  had  no 
I  doubt,  from  the  little  I  had  seen,  thJt  the  young 
I  couple  were  lovers.     The  deep  and  earnest  conver- 
;  sation  in   the   midst   of  which  I   had   surprised 
I  them — the  tell-tale  blush  upon  Eugenie's  damask 
j  cheeks  —  and   the    confused   look    which    I    had 
likewise  noticed   on  the  part   of  the  Marquis, — 
all  appeared  to  proclaim  that  fact.     But  was  this 
love,  then,  kept  secret  ?      Evidently  so  ! — for  on 
the  very  face  of  it,  the  interview  was  a  stolen  one. 
And  yet  the  son  and  heir  of  the  wealthy  Duke  de 
Paulin  might  justly  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  rich 
•  banker's  niece  :  indeed  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
the  banker  himself    would  only    feel   too    much 
flattered  by   seeing    his  young    relative  form  so 
eligible  an  alliance.     Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
Marquis  himself  was  so  young — indeed  a  mere  boy 
of  only  seventeen  and  a  half— that  he  did  not  dare 
mention  his  love  to  his  parents.      And   did   he 
j  know  that  the  object  of  that  love  was  so  deeply 
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implicated  in  political  conspiracy  ? — was  be  even 
aware  of  what  her  real  sentiments  were  in  respect 
to  Eoyalty  and  Ecpublicanism  ?  Methought  not : 
for  the  Paulin  family  were  devoted  to  monarchical 
institutions  :  indeed  they  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  old  regime, — regretting  the  downfall 
of  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  looking  with  a  sort  of 
dismay  upon  the  monarchy  of  the  middle  classes 
as  typified  in  the  person  of  Louis-Philippe. 

I  did  not  see  the  Marquis  de  Paulin  any  more 
for  the  rest  of  that  day :  but  happening  to  meet 
him  on  the  following  morning  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  mansion,  I  was  struck  by  his  looks.  It 
appeared  to  me  as  if  they  indicated  a  profound 
melancholy,  blended  with  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
citement :  for  the  countenance  was  more  than 
usually  pale,  and  there  was  a  restless  glitter  in 
the  eyes.  He  did  not  notice  me  until  I  was  just 
about  to  pass  him:  then  be  stopped  suddenly 
short — flung  upon  me  a  peculiar  look — and  seemed 
as  if  about  to  say  something  under  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  I  too  stopped  short,  as  a  matter 
of  course :  but  he  evidently  thought  better  of 
what  he  was  at  first  about  to  do — and  passed 
abruptly  on.  When  I  was  again  alone,  I  won- 
dered to  myself  what  that  singular  conduct  could 
possibly  mean ;  but  all  in  a  moment  a  light 
flashed  in  unto  my  brain.  That  bow  which 
Eugenie  had  bestowed  upon  me — that  salutation 
of  mingled  friendliness  and  gracefulness,  as  if 
recognising  an  acquaintance  whom  she  chose  to 
treat  as  an  equal,  though,  knowing  him  to  be  a 

menial yes,  here  doubtless  was  the  solution  of 

the  mystery !  I  comprehended  it  all  now :  the 
young  Marquis  had  inquired  how  she  came  to  be 
acquainted  with  me— she  had  not  dared  tell  him — 
and  hence  his  annoyance,  his  bewilderment,  and 
the  sudden  impulse  which  had  prompted  him  to 
question  me  when  we  thus  met.  I  could  full 
easily  picture  to  myself  the  vexation  he  must 
experience :  I  was  scarcely  vain  enough  to  think 
of  jealousy  as  entering  into  the  contexture  of  his 
sentiments  ;— and  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  knew 
that  love  is  jealous  even  when  a  Marquis  and  a 
menial  may  be  concerned. 

A  week  passed  away,  during  which  I  availed 
myself  of  every  opportunity  to  study  the  counte- 
nance of  the  youthful  Theobald — for  this  was  the 
christian  name  of  the  Marquis  de  Paulin.  I  ob- 
served, with  a  real  pain,  that  his  melancholy 
deepened  :  but  when  we  met,  he  no  longer  showed 
any  sign  of  wishing  to  speak  to  me,  whatever  he 
might  have  inwardly  felt.  It  was  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  week  that  I  received,  by  the  post, 
a  letter  the  address  of  which  was  evidently  written 
in  a  feigned  hand — for  it  differed  much  from  the 
penmanship  inside.  This  letter  was  in  the  elegant 
writing  of  a  well  educated  female ;  and  the  con- 
tents were  brief,  as  well  as  anonymous.  They 
were  simply  to  the  effect  that  a  person  whom  I 
saw  at  a  certain  place,  and  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  I  heard  the  name  of  lAgny  pronounced, 
desired  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with 
me, — and  begging  me  to  be  at  a  particular  spot 
in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  day. 

I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  billet 
emanated  from  Eugenie  Delacour;  and  that  its 
object  bore  reference  to  the  little  incident  on  which 
I  had  already  speculated:   namely,  the  gracious 


bow  of  recognition  which  she  had  bestowed  upon 
me.  I  felt  that  I  could  safely  and  conscientiously 
attend  to  such  an  appointment,  without  proving  in 
the  slightest  degree  traitorous  to  my  allegiance 
towards  Annabel, — inasmuch  as  on  the  one  hand 
Eugenie's  affections  were  evidently  centred  in 
another,  and  my  own  had  been  by  no  means  un- 
settled by  her  beauty.  Therefore,  punctual  to  the 
hour  was  I  at  the  spot  indicated  in  the  note :  it 
was  a  secluded  one,  remote  from  the  fashionable 
resort,  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the 
avenue  in  which  I  had  seen  Eugenie  and  the 
Marquis  together  a  week  back.  As  I  had  ex- 
pected, it  loas  Mademoiselle  Delacour  who  had 
peimed  the  note :  for  she  speedily  joined  me  at 
that  place.  As  she  approached,  I  beheld  the 
colour  coming  and  going  in  rapid  transitions  upon 
her  beautiful  countenance  :  she  evidently  felt  all 
the  inconvenience  of  the  step  which  she  had  taken, 
— a  step  to  which  she  nevertheless  no  doubt  found 
herself  driven  by  circumstances  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  character,  so  that  their  very  imperiousness 
superseded  the  existence  of  impropriety  in  the 
proceeding. 

"  You  must  think  it  strange,"  she  said,  address- 
ing me  in  the  English  language,  which  she  spoke 
with  perfect  fluency — for  she  was  highly  accom- 
plished,— "  that  I  should  have  ventured  upon  a 
proceeding  which  at  the  first  glance  you  may  con- 
sider most  indelicate." 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  I  responded ;  "  not  for  a 
moment  do  I  so  interpret  your  proceeding ;  and  it 
may  save  you  some  embarrassment  if  I  declare 
that  I  already  fathom  your  motive." 

"  Indeed !"  she  said,  with  a  renewed  blush  and 
a  half-subdued  sigh,  "And  yet  I  am  at  a 
loss " 

"  You  may  speak  frankly  to  me,  mademoiselle," 
I  observed,  perceiving  that  she  hesitated :  "  for  I 
hope  and  trust  that  I  am  a  young  man  of  honour, 
and  with  a  due  appreciation  of  delicate  feelings. 
Will  you,  however,  allow  me  to  hint  my  suspicion 
that  there  has  been  some  little  misunderstanding 
in  a  certain  quarter  ?" 

"  It  is  so,"  was  her  modestly  given  answer. 
"  You  understand,  then,"  she  continued,  "  that  the 

Marquis  de  Paulin  and  myself  are 1  mean  that 

our  affections,"  she  hesitatingly  added,  "  are 
mutually  engaged  ?  Oh,  I  am  very  unhappy  !  I 
dared  not  write  to  you  at  first,  as  I  thought  of 
doing  :  but  at  length  I  made  up  my  mind ;— for  I 
knew  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour — I  felt  assured 
that  I  could  confide  in  you,  and  that  I  might  ask 
you  to  assist  me  in  the  cruel  embarrassment  in 
which  I  am  placed  !" 

The  tears  trickled  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
beautiful  Eugenie  aa  she  thus  spoke ;  and  the  fair 
young  creature  who  was  so  resolutely  nerved  and 
who  displayed  such  strength  of  mind  under  the 
influence  of  her  patriotic  enthusiasm,  was  melted, 
beneath  the  far  different  influence  of  love,  into  all 
the  softness  that  is  characteristic  of  her  sex. 

"  Kest  assured,  mademoiselle,"  I  answered,  as  I 
profoundly  compassionated  her,  "  that  whatsoever 
I  can  do  to  serve  you,  shall  be  cheerfully  per- 
formed." 

"  I  knew  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  esti- 
mate of  your  character,"  replied  the  young  lady. 
"  I  failed  not  to  observe  the  mingled  magnanimity 
and  dignity  uf  your  conduct  when  in  a  certain 
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place  and  oa  a  certaia  occasion  ;  for  if  jou  were 
ready  to  resent  the  injurious  treatment  which  you 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  hasty  Lamotte,  you 
were  frank  in  your  replies  to  the  chairman  and 
generous  in  pledging  yourself  to  an  inviolahle 
secrecy.  I  have  heard  too  of  the  duel  into  which 
you  were  most  unjustifiably  dragged ;  and  I  know 
how  bravely  you  acquitted  yourself.  All  these 
circumstances  led  me  to  form  a  particular  estimate 
of  your  character ;  and  therefore  did  I  make  up 
my  mind  to  solicit  the  present  interview." 

"  I  feel  flattered,  mademoiselle,  by  the  kind 
opinion  you  have  formed  of  me ;  and  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  deserve  it.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  I  am 
more  or  less  the  cause  of  that  misunderstanding  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  which  you  have 
admitted  to  exist.  I  was  grateful  for  the  recogni- 
tion you  bestowed  upon  me  the  other  day :  but  had 
you  treated  me  as  a  perfect  stranger,  I  should 
only  have  considered  that  you  were  acting  with 
discretion  and  prudence." 

"  No,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  answered  Eugenie ;  "  I 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  ingratitude.  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  when  the  venerable  presi- 
dent informed  you  that  all  our  lives  were  in  your 
hand, — you,  with  an  enthusiastic  fervour,  invoked 
heaven  to  forbid  that  either  by  treachery  or  im- 
prudence you  could  ever  compromise  us.  If  there- 
fore I  had  even  foreseen  that  the  recognition — 
which  was  one  of  grateful  friendship — that  I  be- 
stowed upon  you  when  we  met  a  week  back,  must 
be  inevitably  followed  the  very  next  moment  by 
the  completest  rupture  between  the  ilarquis  and 
myself, — rest  assured  that  I  should  not  have 
treated  you  as  a  stranger." 

"  Every  additional  word  you  speak,  mademoi- 
selle," I  said,  "renders  it  all  the  more  imperious 
that  I  should  serve  you  to  the  extent  of  my  power. 
The  Marquis  de  Paulin  was  doubtless  surprised 
that  you  should  bestow  upon  me  that  kind  and 
affable  recognition:  he  has  questioned  you — and 
you  have  been  xmable  to  answer  him.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

"  It  is,"  rejoined  Mademoiselle  Delacour :  and 
then  she  added,  with  a  becoming  maidenly  dig- 
nity and  with  a  lady-like  confidence,  "  It  is  not 
that  any  feeling  so  mean  as  jealousy  has  entered 
into  his  heart — because  jealousy  implies  suspicion, 
and  I  should  at  once  repudiate  a  love  that  had 
suspicion  mixed  up  with  it:  but  it  is  that  a 
certain  degree  of  mystery  seems  to  envelop  the 
circumstance— and  it  naturally  troubles  the  Mar- 
quis. I  dare  not  enlighten  him  by  an  avowal  of 
the  whole  truth;  and  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
condescend  to  a  falsehood.  You  are  aware  that 
I  am  bound  by  an  oath  to  maintain  the  veil  of 
secrecy  over  whatsoever  transpires  in  the  midst 
of 'the  association  to  which  I  belong ;  and  that  I 
dare  not  even  mention  its  existence  except  to  any 
one  whom  I  may  have  the  reasonable  hope  of 
obtaining  as  a  member.  But  even  apart  from 
that  oath,  not  for  an  instant  could  I  bring  myself 
to  be  guilty  of  any  treacherous  allusion  to  a  matter 
so  deeply  concerning  the  interests  and  the  lives  of 
others.  No — perish  love,  rather  than  that  honour 
should  be  lost  1" 

"  I   perfectly   well   comprehend  your    scruples 

and  your  feelings,  mademoiselle,"   I  said :   '■  aad 

if  you  wUl  only  teU  me  in  which  way  I  can  pos- 

^    sibly  serve  your  interests,  you  shall  find  me  most 


anxious  to  relieve  you  from  your  perplexity  and 
embarrassment." 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  have  any  positively 
settled  plan  in  my  mind,"  answered  Eugenie.  "I 
felt  so  unhappy — I  could  not  bear  to  contemplate 
the  pensive  looks  of  the  Marquis  de  Paulin— I 
was  almost  driven  to  despair — and  it  was  with 
the  faint  hope  that  you  yourself  might  possibly 
suggest  some  means  of  easing  his  mind  and  rea- 
sonably accounting  for  the  fact  of  our  acquaintance, 
that  I  at  length  resolved  on  consulting  you. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  might  have  entertained  the  idea 

But  no  matter !  let  me  pursue  another  topic. 

When  the  Marquis  has  questioned  me  upon  the 
subject,  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  my  best  to 
turn  the  discourse  into  another  channel — to  laugh 
it  off — to  start  as  it  were  suddenly  into  a  sportive, 
playful  mood — to  do  anything,  in  short,  rather 
than  commit  myself  to  an  actual  untruth,  or  be 
led  into  an  avowal  of  the  secret  which  I  have 
sworn  to  keep." 

"  Ah !  now  that  you  have  given  me  these  ex- 
planations," I  exclaimed,  "I  shall  better  know 
how  to  shape  my  conduct  towards  the  Marquis. 
Tou  perhaps  are  aware  that  I  came  to  Paris  as  a 
gentleman — that  I  had  ample  funds  at  my  com- 
mand— and  that  while  at  Meurice's  Hotel,  I 
mingled  with  the  genteel  company  there.  May  I 
not  take  an  opportunity  of  casually  hinting  to  the 
youthful  Marquis  that  I  met  you  in  the  society  of 
some  English  family  whom  I  visited  at  the  time  P" 

"It  is  generous  of  you  to  make  such  a  pro- 
position, Mr.  Wilmot,"  answered  the  young  lady 
gravely ;  "  but  I  cannot  consent  that  you  should 
condescend  to  a  falsehood  on  my  behalf." 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Have  you  no  idea — no  plan " 

"  There  is yes,  there  is  an  idea  which  has 

flitted  through  my  mind  on  more  occasions  than 
one,"  answered  Eugenie,  hesitatingly  and  timidly, 
— "  an  idea  suggestive  of  a  means  which  would 
not  merely  clear  up  this  mystery  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Marquis,  but  would  accomplish  still 
loftier  objects  and  render  him  all  the  more  de- 
serving of  my  heart's  devoted  love." 

"■  Explain  yourself,  mademoiselle,"  I  said  :  and 
methought  that  I  had  a  slight  inkling  of  her  pro- 
ject as  I  awaited  the  words  which  were  next  to 
issue  from  her  lips. 

"  Oh !  dare  I  explain  myself  P — dare  I  propound 
such  an  idea  to  you  ?     But  you  are  generous  and 

kind Oh !  if  you  could  possibly  induce  him  to 

accompany  you  to  the  next  meeting  of  our  associa- 
tion !"  added  the  young  lady,  with  a  sudden  access 
of  enthusiasm.  "  Oh,  to  have  him  embrace  the 
same  principles  as  those  which  I  cherish,  and  in 
which  I  glory — what  happiness  would  it  be  !  He 
is  endowed  with  a  high  intelligence — he  himself  is 
fervid  and  enthusiastic — it  requires  but  to  under- 
stand freedom  truly,  in  order  to  love  it !" 

"But  cannot  ^ou,  mademoiselle,  without  any 
violation  of  your  oath,  speak  to  him  of  these  sub- 
jects and  gradually  lead  him  on  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  them  ?" 

"Alas!"  responded  Eugenie  mournfully,  "I 
fear  that  if  he  heard  such  syllables  flowing  from 
my  lips,  he  would  deem  them  unmaidenly — he 
would  be  shocked  before  he  had  time  to  hear  me 
to  the  end.  Once  or  twice  indeed,  within  this 
last  week,  have  I  began  to  touch  on  the  subject ; 
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and  he  has  regarded  me  with  an  astonishment  that 
has  compelled  me  to  desist.  But  if  you  could  pos-. 
sibly  engage  him  in  conversation,  and  induce  him 
to  accompany  you  to  one  of  our  meetings  on  what 
is  termed  a  lecture  flight,  he  would  hear  speeches 
calculated  to  electrify  every  nerve  and  thrill 
through  every  vein !" 

"  But  I,  mademoiselle,  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Secret  Society;  and  therefore  could  not  obtain 
admission." 

"Yes— on  the  lecture-night  admission  may  be 
obtained  by  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  pass- 
word :  for  no  secret  business  is  transacted  on  those 
evenings : — and  moreover,  it  is  of  course  taken 
for  granted  that  no  member  will  communicate  the 
pass-word  unless  it  be  to  individuals  who  are 
friendly  disposed  or  who  can  be  trusted.  And  re- 
member, Mr.  Wilmot,  that  by  appearing  at  the 
meeting,  you  do  not  pledge  yourself  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  principles " 

"  Put  out  of  the  question,  mademoiselle,  all  con- 
siderations on  my  account.  I  have  promised  to 
serve  you — and  I  shall  do  so  with  cheerfulness  and 
with  readiness.  The  only  difficulty  will  be — 
menial  as  I  am — to  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  youthful  Marquis  :  but  accident  may  possibly 
favour  me  in  this  respect." 

"  Oh,  you  know  not  how  grateful  I  am,"  ex- 
claimed Eugenie,  "  for  this  promise  that  you  have 
given !  It  would  be  the  happiest  moment  of  my 
life  in  which  I  beheld  the  cheeks  of  the  Marquis 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  eyes  lighting  up 
with  new  fires,  as  his  ear  should  drink  in  the  fervid 
sentiments  flowing  from  the  lips  of  freedom's 
champions.  On  the  third  evening  hence,  there 
will  be  a  lecture-meeting :  it  commences  at  nine 
o'clock ;  and  the  pass-word  for  the  current  week 
is  Liberie." 

"  1  will  do  my  best,"  I  answered,  "  to  bring  the 
Marquis  to  that  meeting.  But  if  he  behold  you 
there  the  moment  he  enters  the  room,  and  befors 


the  oratory  of  impassioned  eloquence  shall  have 
wrought  upon  him  that  effect  which  you  in  your 
sanguine  enthusiasm  anticipate " 

"I  will  watch  him  unseen,"  interrupted 
Eugenie ;  "  and  when  my  heart  tells  me  that  a 
chord  hitherto  unknown  is  vibrating  in  his  own 
breast — that  chord  which  alone  thrills  to  the  talis- 
manic  sound  of  freedom's  eloquence — will  I  come 
forth  from  my  place  of  concealment :  I  will  seat 
myself  by  his  side — and  all  will  be  revealed  !" 

We  now  parted, — Mademoiselle  Delacour  pre- 
viously  expressing  renewed  thanks  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  I  entered  into  her  project ;  and  I 
retraced  my  way  to  the  ducal  mansion,  marvelling 
at  her  enthusiasm,  and  scarcely  less  wondering 
how  I  was  to  accomplish  the  part  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken. The  youthful  Marquis,  though  affable 
to  his  inferiors  when  thrown  in  direct  contact  with 
them,  had  never  any  occasion  to  address  himself  to 
me  ;  and  therefore  I  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  taking 
so  bold — indeed,  so  obtrusive  and  unseemly  a  step, 
as  to  initiate  a  conversation  with  him.  Still  I  did 
not  despair :  for  I  had  often  found  that  when  I 
was  bent  upon  the  achievement  of  any  particular 
object,  accident  favoured  my  views. 

And  so  I  beheve  it  is  in  large  things  as  well  as 
in  little, — that  our  aspirations  seldom  exceed  that 
which  we  intuitively  feel  ourselves  competent  to 
perform— and  that  when  the  humble  sti-uggler 
with  the  world  keeps  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  attainment  of  wealth  or  position,  it  is  simply 
from  an  inward  conviction  that  what  he  grasps  at 
is  within  his  reach,  however  remote  its  ultimate 
attainment  may  be.  It  is  the  same  too  in  respect 
to  the  man  pushing  his  fortunes  on  a  larger  scale, 
as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Corsican  who  went 
to  France  to  ask  for  bread  in  return  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  sword,  and  who  even  in  the  very 
earliest  part  of  his  career  aspired  to  empire  because 
he  had  that  within  his  soul  which  made  him  feel 
that  he  could  achieve  empire  for  himself. 
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